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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  PROCTOR  INTRODUCED* 


"  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
We  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again." 

Shakspeare. 

"  Is  not  the  postboy  come  yet  ?"  said  I  to 
my  excellent  old  servant,  Robert,  as  I  paced 
up  and  down  the  little  lawn  in  front  of  my 
cottage  in  my  dressing-gown  and  a  great 
fidget.  I  hate  waiting  for  my  letters,  be- 
cause I  cannot  sit  down  to  write  an  article, 
serious  or  comic,  or  compose  an  epigram,  until 
I  have  ascertained  whether  anything  pleasant 
or  unpleasant  is  likely  to  result  from  the 
contents  of  the  epistles  for  the  day. 

Robert,  who  had  duly  discharged  his  duties 
as  groom,  valet,  milkman,  and  footman,  and 
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was  now  cultivating  his  cabbages  in  his  capa- 
city of  gardener,  reluctantly  replied  nega- 
tively to  my  query. 

"  Tuh,  tuh,  tuh !"  said  I.  "  Confound  that 
boy  Jem  !  I'll  discharge  him,  deprive  him  of 
his  shilling  a- week,  and  restore  him  to  pau- 
perism." 

"Better  buy  him  a  new  jackass,"  said 
Robert,  "  for  this  un's  without  conception  the 
most  stick-destroyingest  animal  as  ever  was 
foaled.  He'll  ruin  you  in  ashen  plants.  'Tain't 
no  fault  of  the  boy's.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
donkey-stimulatingest  lads  in  the  village,  and 
always  carries  a  pin." 

"  Does  what  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Always  provides  himself  with  the  most 
sharp-pointedest  pin  he  can  get,"  replied 
Robert,  "  and  always  carries  it  in  his  shirt- 
front,  or  the  most  tenderest  part  of  the  ani- 
mal, master." 

Robert,  I  ought  to  inform  the  reader,  was 
very  much  attached  to  me  and  to  the  use  of 
compound  words,  which  he  contrived  to  put 
in  the  double  superlative  degree,  though  he 
had  never  been  in  Germany,  nor  learnt  the 
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language  of  that  country,  so  justly  celebrated 
for  its  "  superlative  compounds." 

"Pray  explain,"  said  I. 

Robert  leaned  on  his  spade,  and  with  a 
peculiar  movement  of  the  eyelid,  which  to 
an  inferior,  or  an  equal,  would  have  been  ex- 
aggerated into  a  wink,  replied, 

"  Jem,  sir,  is  one  of  the  most  sharpsight 
edest  boys  in  the  place.  He  soon  discovered 
that  our  jackass  was  one  of  the  most  hard* 
hided  est  in  the  world — the  most  unfeelingest 
of  animals.  Ash  and  even  oak  was  a  failure, 
though  he  selected  the  most  toughestest  twigs 
he  could  find.  Spurs  were  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  pocket,  so  in  the  most  cleverest  way  he 
invented  a  way  to  simulate  an  ass — " 

"  Stimulate,"  I  suggested,  greatly  amused 
at  the  error. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  beg  pardon — I  meant  nothing 
by  the  illusion — he  invented  a  substitute.  He 
borrowed  a  pin  of  the  housemaid,  and  in  the 
most  ingeniousest  manner  fixed  it  to  the  heel 
of  bis  boot.  The  experiment  succeeded  for  a 
time,  but  use  is  next  to  nature ;  after  a  month 
the  donkey  turned  out  the  most  unwincingest 
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brute  to  every  application  of  the  pin.  Jerri 
was  not  to  be  beaten  any  more  than  the  don- 
key. He  set  his  wits  to  work  and  succeeded. " 

"  In  what  manner  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Why,  sir,  he  sticks  the  pin  into  the  most 
tenderest  part  of  the  animal's  tail  at  starting, 
and  leaves  it  there  till  he  gets  home  again." 

"  Brutal !"  said  I,  to  Robert's  great  sur- 
prise, "  I  must  either  be  summoned  before  a 
magistrate  for  encouraging  cruelty  to  animals, 
or  go  to  the  expense  of  a  fifty-shilling  pony, 
and  give  the  donkey  his  discharge." 

I  had  scarcely  concluded  this  short  speech, 
when  the  peculiar  pat-a-pat  of  the  ill-used  ani- 
mal's hoofs  was  heard  coming  up  the  lane.  I 
looked  over  the  hedge,  and  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  donkey  carried  his  caudality,  and 
the  lively  grin  on  Jem's  countenance,  felt 
fully  convinced  that  my  servant's  account 
of  the  boy's  talents  in  tormenting  was  not 
incorrect. 

Seeing,  however,  is  believing.  The  result 
of  the  inspection  was,  that  Master  James  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  sermon  on  the  sub- 
ject of  cruelty,  and  of  feeling  the  elasticity  of 
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a,  cane  which  I  applied  to  his  person  with  a 
somewhat  prolonged  satisfaction. 

After  this  little  excitement,  which  I  believe 
to  be  very  serviceable  to  middle-aged  men  who 
take  a  diurnal  pint  of  port  and  very  little  ex- 
ercise, I  retired  to  my  stndy  to  open  and  inspect 
the  contents  of  my  letter-bag. 

Epistles  to  kinsfolk,  unless  they  are  written 
expressly  for  publication,  are  not  generally 
interesting,  except  to  the  parties  to  whom  they 
are  addressed.  I  therefore  suppress  my  aunt 
Dorothy's  complaints  anent  rats  and  rheuma- 
tism, with  which  her  house  and  herself  were 
infected,  and  my  uncle  Maximinian's  moans, 
caused  by  the  degeneration  of  the  present  age, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  light  wines  of  the 
Continent.  He  was  a  three-bottled  man.  A 
magnum,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  perfection  of 
the  "  inventive  faculty  in  man." 

Having  closed  my  correspondence  from  my 
relatives,  and  committed  the  letters  to  the 
"  unanswered"  side  of  my  letter-box,  I  took 
up  one  which  bore  the  Oxford  post-mark. 

I  felt  a  little  queer  at  the  first  view  of  this 
remembrancer  of  my  earlier  and  wilder  days, 
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and  almost  resolved  to  thrust  it  in  the  fire.  I 
recollected,  however,  that  I  had  long  since  paid 
off  all  my  ticks,  and  that  no  dun  would  have 
wasted  so  much  sealing-wax  as  this  letter  bore 
upon  it,  impressed  with  "the  pride  of  heraldry," 
a  handsome  coat  of  arms. 

People  may  say  what  they  please  about  the 
great  distinction  between  the  higher  and  lower 
classes  of  the  community ;  the  best  definition 
I  ever  heard  of  these  two  great  divisions  of  the 
human  race  is  —  that  the  former  have  a  coat 
always  ready  for  their  arms,  and  the  latter 
have  arms  ready  for  a  coat  —  if  they  can 
get  it. 

This  is  a  parenthetic  erraticity,  so  I  beg 
pardon,  and  return  to  my  Oxford  letter. 

With  the  handwriting  I  was  unacquainted, 
but  the  impression  upon  the  seal  could  not  be 
mistaken.  It  represented  the  family  bearings 
of  my  old  friend  and  college  chum,  the  Reve- 
rend Fortescue  Frumpleigh. 

I  opened  the  envelope,  and  found  a  short 
note  written  in  a  label-like  hand,  which  ran 
thus : — 
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"  Respected  Sir, 
"  I  am  called  in  by  your  friend  and  my  pa- 
tient, Mr.  Fortescue  Frumpleigh,  of  St.  Mark's, 
M.  A.,  and  senior  proctor,  to  request  your 
attendance  for  a  consultation  on  his  mundane 
affairs,  if  the  journey,  which  we  charge  for 
under  the  latin  term  iter,  will  not  interfere 
with  your  practice  in  the  country.  Mr.  F.  F. 
is  suffering  acutely  from  some  disorganization 
of  his  organs.  The  prognosis  and  the  diag- 
nosis are  both  dubious,  and  a  metastasis  is 
greatly  to  be  desired.  Whether  the  disorder 
be  endemic,  epidemic,  or  merely  sympathetic, 
I  hare  not  yet  decided.  The  case,  though 
probably  painful  to  the  patient,  is  highly  in- 
teresting to  a  medical  practitioner.  Mr.  F.  F. 
falls  into  most  lively  convulsions  once  a-day, 
which  invariably  terminate  in  syncope.  At 
this  I  am  particularly  delighted,  as  it  proves 
the  truth  of  a  theory  I  have  promulgated  in 
1  vol.  8vo.,  that  *  when  nature  is  completely 
exhausted,  she  ceases  to  struggle  any  longer/ 
The  book  may  not  have  engaged  your  atten- 
tion ;  but  I  can  say,  with  pride  and  satisfaction, 
that  it  is  bought  and  read  with  avidity  by  the 
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three  young  men  who  attend  my  lecture  in  the 
anatomy  schools  twice  a  term,  previously  to 
taking  the  degree  of  MJD. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"  Sir,  Your's  respectfully, 

"  Gallipot  Galen,  M.D.* 

This  to  me  proved  a  puzzler — it  may  do  so 
to  my  readers*  It  proved  another  thing,  too 
— the  triumph  of  science,  or  the  love  of  science, 
over  the  commonplace  feelings  of  humanity. 
I  suppose  surgeons  and  doctors,  quocunque 
nomine  gaudent,  are  possessed  of  some  private 
feeling  for  their  fellow-creatures,  but  that, 
fortunately  for  us  who  suffer,  they  are  able 
to  control  them  when  engaged  professionally 
about  oiir  persons.  What  delight  Dr.  Gallipot 
Galen  could  find  in  witnessing  the  convulsions 
— "  the  lively  convulsions  terminating  in  syn- 
cope" of  my  poor  friend  Fortescue  Frumpleigh 
I  could  not  then  conceive.     I  can  now. 

I  went  one  day  with  a  friend  of  mine  to 
witness  an  operation  for  aneurism,  which  was 
to  be  performed  by  a  surgeon  of  local  cele- 
brity in  our  county  hospital.  My  friend  was 
merely  an  amateur  cutter  and  maimer,  but 
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enthusiastic  in  his  search  after  interesting  cases 
and  operations.  He  prevailed  upon  me  to  be 
present  on  this  great  important  day  with  great 
difficulty,  and  I  entered  the  operation-room 
with  great  reluctance. 

I  will  not  harrow  np  the  feelings  of  my 
readers  by  a  prolonged  description  of  the  hor- 
rors which  I,  as  one  of  the  unitiated,  suffered, 
but  merely  state  sufficient  of  what  passed,  to 
prove  the  truth  of  my  opinion  that,  fortunately 
for  their  patients,  doctors,  when  professionally 
engaged,  have  not  much  feeling  for  the  operatee. 
Just  as  the  knife  entered  the  thigh  of  the  poor 
sufferer  on  the  table,  and,  in  spite  of  his  efforts 
to  suppress  it,  a  deep,  loud  groan  issued  from 
his  lips,  a  gentleman  with  a  most  mild,  bene- 
volent countenance,  who  stood  next  to  me, 
whispered,  "  What  a  beautiful  cut !" 

I  confess  I  felt  a  sudden  sickness  come  over 
me,  and  left  the  room.  Had  I  remained,  I 
should  have  fallen  into  what  Doctor  Gallipot 
Galen  calls  a  syncope,  and  which  I  presume  is 
Greek  for  a  fit. 

Though  puzzled  by  the  hard  words  in  the 
physician's  letter,  I  could  make  it  out  suffi- 
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ciently  to  feel  satisfied  that  my  friend  was 
really  very  ill,  and  wished  for  my  attendance. 
I  summoned  Robert,  and  ordered  him  to  pack 
up  my  portmanteau,  and  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  "  Warwick  Heavy,"  as  the  "  light  Lea- 
mington "  was  called  by  the  fast  coachmen, 
which  passed  my  gate  daily  on  its  way  to  the 
university.  Robert  demurred,  and  wished  me 
to  wait  for  the  mail.  I  demanded  his  reason, 
and  he  told  me  "  he  knew  that  the  Heavy  was 
the  most  man-killingest  coach  that  ever  ran. 
It  had  upset,  and  had  the  most  heartrending- 
est  accident  only  the  day  before  yesterday." 
That  was  enough  for  me.  I  resolved  to  go  by 
it,  because  the  chances  were  incalculable,  ex- 
cept by  the  great  Mr.  C,  that  it  would  not  be 
upset  again  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

As  I  mounted  the  box  beside  the  driver,  I 
heard  Robert  observe,  sotto  voce,  "Well,  if 
master  is  not  one  of  the  most  have-his-own- 
wayingest  men  as  ever  lived !"  I  arrived  safely 
in  Oxford,  and  hurried  to  St.  Mark's  College. 
On  mounting  the  staircase  towards  my  friend's 
rooms,  I  met  the  physician,  Doctor  Gallipot 
Galen,  with  his  wig,  cane,  and  other  appurte- 
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trances,  which  in  those  days  were  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  the  professors  of  the  art  of  healing, 
who  wrote  M.D.  after  their  names.  He  wore 
a  melancholy  look,  and  would  have  passed  me 
without  any  other  salutation  than  putting  his 
index  finger  to  the  brim  of  his  broad-brimmed 
hat,  had  I  not  addressed  him,  and  introduced 
myself  to  him. 

His  face  was  immediately  illuminated  with 
a  bland  smile,  and  he  told  me  that  the  idea  of 
my  coming  up  to  visit  him  had  had  such  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  his  patient,  that  he  had 
not  had  a  single  "lively  convulsion  terminating 
in  syncope"  since  he  had  despatched  his  letter 
to  me.  This,  perhaps,  was  the  cause  of  the 
worthy  and  highly-respectable  doctor's  melan- 
choly looks. 

He  offered  to  return  with  me  to  his  patient, 
but  I  declined,  as  I  thought  Fortescue  would 
be  better  pleased  that  no  witness  should  be 
present  at  our  first  interview  after  the  lapse  of 
some  years. 

"  I  assure  you,  sir  -—  respected  sir,  I  ought 
to  have  said — I  am  anxious  to  be  present — I 
am  in  no  hurry,  and  my  other  patients  can 
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wait  —  pray  let  me  attend  you,"  said  Doctor 
Gallipot  Galen  (or,  as  Mrs.  Galen  used  to  call 
him,  for  brevity's  sake,  Doctor  G.  G.),  looking 
very  much  as  if  he  meant  what  he  said. 

"  Really,  doctor,"  said  I,  "  you  can  be  of 
no  service  to  my  friend  upon  this  occasion ; 
and  what  he  has  to  communicate  to  me  I  am 
certain  is  not  intended  for  any  other  ear  than 
my  own." 

"  Of  service  to  him"  said  Dr.  G.  G.,  looking 
half  surprised,  half  contemptuous,  "  I  never 
thought  of  him.  I  shall  be  of  service  to  human 
nature  generally.  Expanded  and  liberal  minds 
regard  the  mass,  not  the  individual.  I  am 
anxious  to  witness  the  effect  of  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  interview.  The  metastasis 
has  bewildered  me.  He  ought  to  have  had  a 
fit  at  twelve  precisely.  He  has  not.  I  cannot 
account  for  it." 

"  Your  medicines,  doctor,  perhaps — " 

"  My  medicines,  sir — respected  sir,  I  ought 
to  have  said,"  continued  the  doctor,  touching 
the  brim  of  his  hat  with  his  finger,  "  my 
medicines  were  not  exhibited  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  effects  so  perfectly  in  accordance 
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with  my  own  theory.     A  fortnight's  observa 
tion  of  such  lively  confirmations  might  esta- 
blish me  for  ever,  and  sell  a  second  edition  of 
my  work  in  1  vol.  royal  8vo." 

I  was  resolved  that  my  friend's  comforts 
should  not  be  interfered  with,  and  his  nerves 
experimented  upon  to  insure  the  sale  of  a 
second  edition  of  a  book  most  probably  never 
heard  of  out  of  Oxford.  I  therefore  bowed 
the  doctor  down  the  staircase,  and  opened  my 
friend's  "  oak." 

A  sick  room  at  college  presents  a  wretched 
appearance.  It  is  entirely  out  of  character ; 
instead  of  the  neat,  trim  look  of  a  Don's  do- 
micile, or  the  rackety  and  rickety  room  of  a 
noisy  undergraduate,  you  see  an  odd  sort 
of  apartment,  half-kitchen,  half-apothecary's 
shop ;  phials,  pill-boxes,  powder-papers,  broth 
and  gruel  saucepans,  usurp  the  places  usually 
occupied  by  books  or  bottles.  The  hired 
nurse  is  an  indescribable  animal,  so  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  her  —  suffice  it  to  say, 
she  is  an  old  Harpy,  who  befouls  every  thing 
on  which  she  sets  her  filthy  talons,  and  is  re- 
garded by  the  scout,  the  attached  and  faithful 
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servant,  as  an  intruder  who  means  to  appro-' 
priate  to  herself  those  little  residuaries  that 
constitute  his  peculiar  perquisites.  They  do 
hate  one  another  most  cordially.  The  poor 
patient,  without  a  relative  near  him,  to  cheer 
and  comfort  him  by  those  little  attentions 
that  love  alone  dictates  and  supplies,  has  to 
listen  to  the  mutual  recriminations  and  accu- 
sations that  pass  between  the  hirelings,  and 
are  wafted  to  his  excited  ears  through  the 
thin  partition  which  divides  his  chamber  from 
the  scout's  closet.  Then  the  stuff  they  give 
you  and  call  it  broth — heugh  !  it  makes  me 
shudder ;  but  enough  of  this. 

I  found  Frumpleigh  looking  much  better 
than  I  expected  to  find  him,  from  the  account 
of  Dr.  G.  G.  He  welcomed  me  with  a  smile 
and  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand ;  the  smile, 
however,  was  not  the  joyous,  glorious  emana- 
tion of  mirth  and  merriment  that  had  used  to 
deck  his  countenance  in  days  gone  by.  The 
pressure  of  the  hand  was  not  so  firm,  and  I 
must  add,  so  painful,  as  the  grasp  with  which 
he  was  wont  to  greet  his  friends,  in  the  time 
pf  his  full  muscular  development. 
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"  This  is  kind  of  you/*  said  he.  "  You 
find  me  in  a  miserable  state—mind  and  body 
alike  weakened — at  five-and-thirty  I  am  the 
old  man.  But  before  I  explain  to  you  the 
cause,  or  rather  causes  that  hare  reduced  me 
to  this  wretched  state,  let  me  ask  you  if  you 
have  dined." 

I  explained  to  him  the  impossibility  of  such 
a  transaction  haying  taken  place,  as  I  had  not 
been  off  the  coach-box  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  He  wished  me  to  go  into  Hall  and 
dine  with  the  dons  of  his  college ;  but  on  my 
declining  to  do  so  on  the  plea  of  wishing  to 
bear  him  company,  he  summoned  the  nurse, 
the  Harpy,  and  sent  her  to  the  kitchen  for  a 
commons  of  mutton,  and  to  the  common-room 
for  a  bottle  of  old  port  wine. 

When  I  had  performed  my  ablutions,  and 
the  little  dinner  had  made  its  appearance,  I 
fell  to  with  an  appetite  not  deteriorated  by  a 
forty-mile  ride  of  six  hours  duration.  I  was 
diligently  occupied  with  my  slice  of  haunch, 
and  did  not  notice  my  friend  Fortescue  Frump- 
leigh,  who  feigned  to  be  reading,  until  a  deep 
sigh  drew  my  attention  to  him.    I  was  sur- 
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prised  to  see  him  gazing  hard  at  the  viands 
before  me,  and  looking  convulsively  at  the 
decanted  bottle  of  port  which  Harpy  had  just 
placed  on  the  table.  His  mouth  and  eyes 
seemed  to  be  contending  with  each  other 
which  should  water  most.  I  was  afraid  he 
was  going  to  have  one  of  the  lively  fits  which 
Dr.  G.  G.  had  so  forcibly  described  to  me, 
and  rather  nervously  swallowed  a  mouthful  of 
mutton  to  ask  him  if  he  felt  ill. 

"  Feel  ill,  my  dear  boy  ?"  said,  or  rather 
groaned  he,  "  feel  ill  ?  Ah,  me !  if  you  had 
been  kept  on  college  broth  and  gruel  for  six 
weeks,  only  enlivened  by  a  glass  of  toast-and- 
water  at  intervals,  you  would  feel  as  I  do." 

"  What,"  said  I,  "  you  don't  mean  that  they 
have  allowed  you — a  man  used  to  good  living, 
and  your  bottle  of  wine — to  eke  out  existence 
on  that  horrid  trash  ?" 

Frumpleigh  nodded  mournfully. 

"  And  you  are  hungry  now  ?"  said  I;  "you 
could  eat  a  bit  of  mutton,  eh  ? — relish  a  glass 
of  this  ruby  bright  wine?" 

"  I  could,  I  could,  but  I  must  not ;  I  am 
strictly  forbidden  to  touch  either." 
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"  Nurse, "  said  I,  "  bring  another  plate, 
and  knife  and  fork — a  wine-glass,  quick !" 

"  Another  plate  ?"  said  Harpy,  looking  dag- 
gers at  me,  and  dangerously  at  the  half-com- 
mons of  mutton  which  still  remained  in  the 
dish,  "  another  plate  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  Mr.  F/umpleigh  will  take 
a  little  dinner  with  me." 

"  He  !"  screamed  Harpy,  "  he  eat !  He 
morn't,  I  tell  ye.  Dr.  Galen  says  it's  as 
much  as  his  life's  worth." 

"  I  shall  certainly  die  if  I  don't  eat,"  said 
Fortescue,  attempting  to  rise,  in  order  to 
reach  the  table. 

Harpy  rushed  upon  him,  and  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  shoulder.  The  strong  man,  reduced 
by  illness  and  Dr.  6.  G's.  recipes,  fell  back 
on  the  sofa,  unable  to  resist  the  slight  touch 
of  a  weak  old  woman. 

"  You  old — something  or  other  naughty," 
said  I,  "get  out  of  the  room  immediately, 
and  send  the  scout  up." 

The  Harpy  looked  at  me,  as  if  she  meant  to 
say,  "  I  won't."  She  did  not  say  so,  how- 
eyer,  but,  seeing  that  I  was  in  earnest,  bounced 
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round  to  the  door,  and  muttered  audibly,  *  1 
wish  he  may  have  a  bad  'un." 

"  A  bad  what ,  you  aged  specimen  of  bad 
nutricity  ?"  I  inquired, 

"  A  fit,"  screamed  Harpy ;  "  a  regular 
shaker !" 

I  rose  in  anger,,, with  the  intent  to  thrust 
her  down  stairs,  but  she  was  too  quick  for  me, 
and  had  closed  the  door  before  I  could  reach 
it.  I  heard  her  distinctly  saying,  "I  hope 
he  may  burst  a  blood  vessel,  or  go  raving 
mad." 

Whether  this  wish  was  kindly  expressed  in 
my  beWf,  or  h  my  Mead',,  I  Lm  not. 
The  mention  of  the  fit,  however,  caused  me  to 
hesitate  before  I  supplied  Fortescue  with  the 
meat  and  wine  he  so  eagerly  coveted.  It  was 
a  delicate  subject  to  introduce.  I  felt  the  de- 
licacy of  the  inquiry  the  more,  as  I  had  heard 
that  persons  liable  to  epilepsy  were  either 
not  aware  that  they  had  had  an  attack,  or 
never  would  allow  it.  It  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  touch  upon  the  subject,  so,  like  a 
timid  swimmer  who  dreads  a  first  plunge,  I 
waded  in  only  ankle  deep  to  begin. 
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"  Mete  weakness,  I  presume,"  said  I ;  "  no- 
thing radically  wrong." 

"Nervous  excitement  and  debility/'  said 
Fortescue. 

"  Nothing  violent — nothing  like— like—," 
said  I,  hesitatingly. 

"  Oh  dear  no — no— 'nothing  like— like— ." 

"Fits?". said  I. 

"  Fits  indeed !"  .  said  Fortescue.  "  They 
are  not  fits,  though  Galen  calls  them  fits* 
About  twelve  o'clock  daily  I  feel  quite  ex* 
hausted  —  from  sheer  vacuity  in  the  stomach, 
I  am  convinced— it  is  my  luncheon  time,  and 
they  will  not  allow  me  to  eat  or  drink  any 
thing  eatable  or  drinkable.  The  consequence 
is,  that  I  lay  restless  and  kicking  about  on  my 
sofa,  throwing  my  arms  and  legs  about  in  all 
directions,  until  I  feel  quite  faint  and  worn 
out  Then  Galen,  who  always  calls  at  that 
hour,  mutters  something  about  'a  desirable 
state  of  syncope,'  and  pours  some  filthiness 
down  my  throat,  which,  after  nearly  smother* 
ing  me,  revives  me." 

Although  the  experiment  of  exhibiting 
meat  and  wines,  instead  of  chemicals,  might 
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prove  a  dangerous  one,  I  was  resolved  to  try 
it ;  especially  as  the  scout,  who  came  up  by 
Harpy's  orders,  told  me  that  he  had  ventured 
to  administer  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  jelly  the 
day  before,  about  eleven  o'clock,  which  had 
prevented  the  recurrence  of  the  t€  lively  con- 
vulsions terminating  in  syncope,"  which  Dr> 
G.  G.  had  expected  at  twelve  precisely. 

I  ordered  a  fresh  commons  of  mutton,  and 
placed  it  before  my  friend,  who  ate  it  with  a 
relish  that  would  have  induced  him  to  make 
sad  havoc  with  the  whole  dish,  had  I  not  re- 
fused to  allow  him  more  than  a  moderate 
quantity.  A  glass  or  two  of  wine  with  the 
meat  were  eagerly  swallowed,  and,  when  the 
cloth  was  removed,  and  I  looked  at  Fortescue, 
I  became  a  convert  to  the  doctrine  of  "  in- 
stantaneous conversion."  He  was  an  altered 
man.  The  pallid  hue,  the  sunken  eye  of  de- 
spondency, were  exchanged  for  a  healthy  suffu- 
sion of  colour  over  his  face,  and  an  eye  beam- 
ing with  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

I  forbore  to  interrupt  his  delightful  feel- 
ings, by  making  the  inquiries  I  had  intended 
to  make  as  to  the  cause  and  nature  of  his 
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illness.  I  passed  the  decanter  to  him,  after  I 
had  filled  my  own  glass,  and  began  to  talk  of 
olden  times  —  of  "  the  days  when  we  were 
young."  We  were  not  old  then,  though  we 
began  to  think  that  thirty-five  or  thirty-six 
winters  having  passed  over  our  heads,  did  not 
entitle  us  to  rank  ourselves  among  the  young 
ones. 

The  conversation  Sagged  a  little  at  first, 
because  our  recollection  of  former  events  re- 
quired a  considerable  proportion  of  thought 
before  we  could  recal  places  and  personages 
distinctly  to  our  minds.  Some  of  our  remini- 
scences too  were  painful,  as  many  of  the 
actors  in  the  scenes  gone  by  had  left  the  stage 
of  life  for  "another  and  a  better  world. " 

Warmed  at  length  by  the  subjects  started, 
and  a  few  glasses  of  wine  —  generous,  sound, 
graduate  port- wine — we  rattled  on,  first  laugh- 
ing at  some  incident  in  a  ride  to  Woodstock, 
a  lark  on  Bullingdon,  a  row  to  Sandford,  and 
the  row  that  followed :  then  smiling  at  some 
eccentricity  of  some  former  friend — a  Smith 
of  St.  Peter's,  or  a  Jones  of  Jesus.  Anon  we 
became  serious  awhile,  and  talked  of  our  dread 
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of  the  schools,  the  fear  of  a  pluck,  the  hopes 
of  a  class  —  praise  or  blame  at  our  terminal 
examinations  —  the  collections,  as  they  are 
termed.  All  this  was  not  only  amusing,  but 
highly  exciting.  Each  endeavoured  to  out- 
talk  the  other,  as  some  fresh  fact  flashed 
vividly  upon  his  mind,  I  told  some  excellent 
anecdotes  of  Dons,  tutors,  and  proctors,  the 
lights  of  other  days.  Fortescue  recounted 
several  exploits  that  had  long  since  been  for- 
gotten by  me ;  obliterated,  most  probably,  by 
the  cares  arising  from  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding shoes  and  other  little  et-ceteras  for  a 
numerous  progeny  with  which  I  had  been  pa- 
triotically engaged  in  populating  my  country, 
while  he  had  been  dreaming  away  his  days  in 
single  unblessedness.  He  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  most  enthusiastic  description  of  a  town 
and  gown  fight,  in  which,  though  we  fought 
like  undergraduates,  we  had  both  been  much 
disfigured.  He  was  attitudinising  to  illus- 
trate how  he  had  given  it  to  a  bargeman, 
"  right  and  left,"  when  the  door  was  suddenly 
opened,  and  Dr.  Gallipot  Galen  entered  the 
room  with  cane,  broad-brim,  and  wig,  plenis- 
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simis  pontificalibus,  as  old  Dr.  R —  used  to 
translate  "  full  dress." 

The  Harpy,  disgusted  at  our  disregard  of 
her  nutricial  veto  upon  the  viands  she  had  in- 
tended to  appropriate  to  her  own  individual 
use,  had  evidently  summoned  the  superior 
pfficer  to  her  aid,  to  quell  the  mutiny  and 
crash  the  rebellion  in  the  bud. 

The  doctor  stared  like  a  moon-calf  at  his 
excited  patient,  who,  as  his  back  was  towards 
the  door,  had  not  observed  his  entrance,  but 
was  still  flourishing  his  fists  in  that  scientific 
manner  peculiar  to  those  who  have  "taken 
lessons/' 

"  On  he  came  again,"  shouted  Fortescue, 
"  hit  out  at  my  head :  I  stopped  him  cleverly 
with  my  left,  and  returned  upon  his  nose; 
out  flew  the  purple  stream — the  claret,  as 
we  used  to  call  it ;  he  grew  wild,  threw  away 
his  blows,  and  was  all  abroad.  I  had  just 
got  his  head  under  my  arm,  and  was  about  to 
punish  him  severely,  when  I  was  unpleasantly 
interrupted  by — " 

"A  decided  case  of  mental  aberration," 
screamed  Dr.  G.  G.     "  Fhrenitis  in  its  worst 
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form!  Straight-waistcoat — phlebotomy  and 
antiphlogistics — the  strongest  measures  must 
be  resorted  to." 

Fortescue,  who,  like  myself,  had  subsided 
or  settled  down  into  a  sober,  demurish  kind 
of  man,  and  would  have  been  very  much 
shocked  at  a  third  person,  and  he  a  layman, 
even  imagining  that  he  had  ever  been  an  actor 
in  so  deep  a  tragedy  as  a  row  between  the 
town  and  gown,  looked  around  at  his  physician 
with  a  mingled  look  of  amazement  and  dis- 
gust. He  did  not  speak ;  he  could  not.  He 
remained  eyeing  the  intruder,  with  his  fists 
extended  in  the  last  attitude  he  had  assumed 
previously  to  putting  an  end  to  the  imaginary 
fight.  The  doctor  gave  utterance  to  a  loud 
ahem!  At  this  preconcerted  signal  Harpy 
entered  the  room.  Gallipot  whispered  to  her 
a  message,  but  sufficiently  loud  for  me  to  hear 
the  words,  "  Infirmary  —  two  strong  men  — 
straight-waistcoat — apothecary— case  of  lan- 
cets." 

"  Excuse  me,  Dr.  Galen,"  said  I,  stepping 
between  Harpy  and  the  door,  so  as  to  prevent 
her  egress,  "  these  alarming  preparations  are 
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all  unnecessary.  My  friend  is  more  in  need 
of  the  cook  and  butler  than  of  an  apothecary 
and  antiphlogistics." 

"  Sir — respected  sir,  I  ought  to  say — allow 
me  to  know  best.     The  prognosis  in  this  case 
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What  you  know  nothing  at  all  about,  Dr. 
Galen,  and  I  am  now  thoroughly  convinced  of 
it,"  said  Fortescue  Frumpleigh,  getting  out  of 
his  attitude  and  settling  his  waistcoat  and 
dressing-gown,  which  had  been  disordered  by 
his  8ciomacby. 

Dr.  Galen  looked  more  than  amazed;  he 
looked  bewildered.  He  raised  his  eyebrows 
and  the  skin  of  his  forehead  so  high,  that  his 
wig  and  hat  were  lifted  up  an  inch  or  two. 
He  could  not  express  his  indignation  in  words 
for  some  moments ;  and  when  he  did  so,  they 
dropped  out  like  plums  in  a  workhouse  pud- 
ding, "  few  and  far  between." 

Know — nothing  —  at  all  —  about  —  the 


Then,  as  if  the  word  case  acted  upon  him 
electro-magnetically,  his  volubility  exceeded 
all  bounds.     All  attempts  to  check  him  were 

VOL.  I.  C 
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vain.  To  give  additional  force  to  his  words, 
he  began  to  use  an  exuberance  of  action.  He 
"  sawed  the  air"  with  his  left  hand,  and  then 
brandished  his  cane  with  his  right,  until,  in 
the  vehemence  of  his  energy,  he  smashed  the 
empty  decanter  into  minute  fragments. 

"  Really  this  is  unbearable,"  said  Fortescue. 

"  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,  sir — respected 
sir,  I  ought  to  say,"  cried  the  doctor,  looking 
shocked  and  sorry  for  his  violent  conduct, 
"  but  when  you  consider  that  I  have  written  a 
long  preface  for  the  second  edition  of  my  work 
in  1  vol.,  royal  8vo.,  in  which  the  truth  of  my 
favourite  theory  is  fully  proved  to  my  own 
satisfaction  from  '  the  case  of  a  clergyman, 
M.A.,  of  St.  M<>— 's  Coll.,  Oxford/  you  must 
allow  it  is  very  irritating  to  be  told  that  I 
have  mistaken  the  case." 

"  You  must  cancel  the  preface  immediately, 
sir,  throw  the  erroneous  document  into  the 
fire,  or  devote  it  to  trunk-linings  and  other 
waste-paper  purposes,"  said  Fortescue,  greatly 
excited,  and  in  a  very  unrefuseable  manner. 

"  Cancel  it,  sir  ? — respected  sir,  I  ought  to 
say,"  replied  Dr.  G.  G. :    "  cancel  it !   im- 
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possible ;  it's  in  the  printer's  hands ; — set  up 
—first  proof  pulled  off  and  corrected.  I  will 
not  consent  to  cancel  it.  It's  an  expensive 
and  mortifying  degradation." 

"  The  guinea,  the  diurnal  guinea  you  have 
pocketed  for  starving  me  and  depriving  me 
of  the  little  enjoyments  of  life,  will  amply 
compensate  for  the  expense  of  setting  up  a 
parcel  of  nonsense  that  ought  to  be  put  down. 
I  beg  you  will  leave  me,  Dr.  Gallipot  Galen. 
I  would  be  alone  with  my  friend.  Remove 
that  horrible  creature,  that  feminine  myrmi- 
don of  yours,  with  yourself." 

As  Fortescue  was  really  in  a  passion,  and 
as  the  doctor's  determination  to  argue  the 
case  a  little  longer  was  quite  apparent,  I 
thought  it  better  to  interfere.  I  took  the 
doctor  gently  by  the  arm,  and  tried  to  lead 
him  from  the  room.  He,  however,  shook  me 
off  very  unceremoniously,  struck  his  cane  for- 
cibly on  the  floor,  and,  knocking  his  hat  and 
wig  very  firmly  on  his  head,  exclaimed,  "  I 
maintain  that  I  am  right  in  my  theory,  though 
I  may  have  been  wrong  in  my  practice" 

Having  acted  as  his  own*  accoucheur  in 
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the  delivery  of  this  opinion,  Dr.  G.  G.  raised 
his  nose  as  high  as  its  snubbishness  would 
permit  it  to  be  raised,  and  walked  majestically 
out  of  the  room. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  add  here  that  the 
learned  M.D.  did  not  cancel  his  preface,  but 
published  it  to  the  Oxford  world,  merely  sup- 
pressing the  initials  and  college  of  the  clergy- 
man whose  case  so  perfectly  proved  the  truth 
of  his  favourite  theory,  "  that  when  nature  is 
completely  exhausted,  she  ceases  to  struggle 
any  longer  " — a  proceeding  unfair,  doubtless, 
but  perfectly  harmless ;  for  the  work  did  not 
sell. 

The  nurse — the  Harpy,  as  I  have  called  her 
—  turned  cantankerous,  as  she  called  stub- 
born. She  refused  to  "wag  a  limb"  until 
her  week  was  up.  She  had  been  hired  heb- 
domadally,  and  she  would  not  quit  without 
"  a  week's  wages  or  a  week's  warning," 

This  point  was  easily  settled.  She  was 
paid  a  guinea  for  work  not  done  and  per- 
formed, and  left  the  room  to  put  up  her 
"things,"  and  secrete  the  numerous  little 
perquisites  she  had  contrived  to  accumulate 
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during  her  nursage.  As  she  was  in  the  scout's 
room  engaged  in  these  preparations  for  depar- 
ture, I  heard  her  muttering  and  jabbering  to 
herself.  I  could  only  catch  the  concluding 
sentence  distinctly — "  What  an  ass  I  was  not 
to  have  honed  the  gold  repeater !  it's  robbing 
one's  own  family." 

When  this  "  tumult  had  dwindled  to  a 
calm/'  and  the  coffee  and  candles  had  been 
placed  on  the  table,  I  ordered  the  scout  to 
close  the  oak,  and  leave  us  for  the  night. 

"  Now,"  said  I,  "  that  this  little  excitement 
is  over,  and  you  seem  tolerably  calm  again, 
let  me  ask  you,  my  friend,  the  meaning  of  it 
alL  Let  me  know  the  cause  of  your  illness ; 
of  your  being  resident  in  Oxford  as  Senior 
Proctor  of  the  University,  and  the  specific 
purpose  for  which  you  summoned  me  up  to 
college.  'Unfold  your  tale,'  as  the  black 
man  said  to  the  boa-constrictor  when  he  was 
treating  him  to  a  friendly  but  formidable 
embrace." 

Before  I  allow  my  friend  to  say  his  say,  I 
must  introduce  him  more  formally  to  my 
readers  than  I  have  done. 
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The  great— I  may  add  the  only  flaw  in  my 
friend's  character  was,  the  pride  of  ancestry. 
He  looked  down  with  sovereign  contempt  on 
every  one  who  could  not  trace  his  family  back 
through  fifteen  generations,  and  prove  that 
not  one  of  them  in  the  line  direct  or  collateral 
had  had  his  or  her  name  over  a  shop-door  or 
on  a  brass  plate.  He  was  christened  For- 
tescue  after  his  mamma.  He  inherited  his 
surname  from  his  father  immediately— re- 
motely from  his  grandfather  five  times  remo- 
ved. That  respectable  old  gentleman  bore 
the  name  of  Frumps  originally,  and  the  anti- 
quity of  that  name  was  so  indisputable,  that  the 
family  were  usually  called  the  "  old  Frumps." 
When  he  formed  a  matrimonial  partnership 
with  a  lady  named  Leigh,  who  was  to  bring  a 
large  capital  into  the  concern,  it  was  insisted 
upon  by  her  parent,  who  was  quite  as  proud 
of  the  Leighs  as  the  Frumps  were  of  the 
Frumps,  that  the  husband  of  his  daughter 
should  assume  her  name.  This  the  Frumps 
indignantly  declined.  The  match  might  have 
been  broken  off,  had  not  the  lady,  who  was  a 
little  passee,  and  began  to  despair  of  effecting 
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an  engagement  for  life,  suggested  that  their 
union  should  be  completed  by  uniting  the  two 
names  as  well  as  their  two  persons. 

They  therefore  obtained  permission  to  bear 
and  use  the  name  of  Frumpleigh  thenceforth 
and  for  ever.  The  Herald's  College  knocked 
up  a  shield  combining  the  armorial  bearings 
of  both  the  families.  The  crest  of  the  Frumps 
was  a  griffin.  The  Leighs  bore  a  mermaid. 
The  college  tacked  the  tail  of  the  sea-woman 
to  the  head  of  the  griffin.  As  everything 
ugly  and  unnatural  is  valued  in  heraldry  aad 
Gothic  architecture,  this  incongruous  monster 
told  well. 

Fortescue  came  up  to  St.  Peter's  Coil*^ 
of  which  I  was  a  member,  and  entered  Intuvrl 
on  the  books.     We  soon  formed  an  iiitm&f 
as  we  were  thrown  very  much  in  eacb  oti**-- 
way.     The  fact  is,  the  college  was  ful    «  $ 
he  had  to  share  my  rooms  as  a  chuni— -w  , 
to  say,  we  had  one  sitting-room  Uet*«*r    . 
and  a  bed-room  each,  parted  the  <n»  •**>     ^ 
other  by  a  very  thin  deal  waineetti         —  _ 
nately,  our  tastes  assimilated :   m 
little  quiet  fun  in  the  midst  of '  «  *~   ^  ,~*. 
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study.  He  was  moderate  in  his  potations  in 
general,  but  did  not  despise  a '"  little  excite- 
ment "  now  and  then. 

When  he  had  taken  his  degree,  he  stood 
for  a  Fellowship  at  St.  Mark's,  where  pedi- 
gree is  more  closely  regarded  than  scholar- 
ship. Many  of  the  candidates  were  his 
superiors  in  classical  attainments,  but  his 
family  tree  had  taken  deeper  root,  and  was 
planted  in  a  richer  soil  than  those  of  his  less 
aristocratic  competitors,  and  he  was  victori- 
ous. After  his  election,  our  intimacy  did  not 
cease.  He  had  too  much  good  nature  and 
good  sense  to  fall  into  the  arrangement  gene- 
rally entered  into  by  the  members  of  St. 
Mark's — to  cut  every  out-college  man.  He 
even  ventured  to  introduce  me  into  the  com- 
mon-room, and,  in  spite  of  the  dark  and  low- 
ering brows  of  his  brother  Fellows,  to  pay  me 
particular  attention,  and  order  in  a  bottle 
from  the  choicest  bin  in  that  recherche  cellar. 
The  society  being  very  limited,  they  could  not 
afford  to  cut  him  for  his  audacity,  so  that  I 
was  a  frequent  guest  among  them,  and  was 
even  acknowledged  by  a  distant  nod  from 
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them  when  we  chanced  to  pass  in  the  High 
Street. 

After  I  left  Oxford,  I  saw  but  little  of 
Fortescue.  We  corresponded  for  some  time 
regularly  once  a  month ;  at  last  we  had  but 
little  in  common  to  talk  about,  and  our 
monthly's  ceased  to  be  New  Monthlies.  We 
tried  annuals  next,  but  the  same  cause  ope- 
rated to  convert  them  into  periodicals  at 
uncertain  intervals.  I  had  not  heard  of  him 
for  some  time  before  I  received  Dr.  G.  G.'s 
summons  to  attend  upon  him  at  St.  Mark's 
College. 

u  I  need  not  inform  you,"  commenced  For- 
tescue, "  of  my  proceedings  after  leaving  Col- 
lege, until  my  ordination  and  induction  to  the 
family  living  of  Erumpleigh.  My  letters  to 
you  in  those  days  will  have  rendered  it  unne- 
cessary. I  have  lived  there  ever  since — an 
easy  bachelor's  life — with  my  brother,  who, 
as  you  are  aware,  inherits  the  family  estates." 

"  Your  duties  are  not  severe,  I  imagine," 
said  I. 

"  Easy — that  is,  comparatively  easy — so  I 
think  you  will  allow  when  I  tell  you,  that  the 
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Abbey  is  the  only  house  in  the  parish,  except 
a  few  cottages  in  which  the  labourers  reside. 
They  attend  in  the  chapel  which,  as  is  the 
case  in  most  old  family  mansions,  is  under  the 
Abbey  roof.  You  are  not  of  a  very  old 
family,  but  you  may  probably  be  aware  of  the 
fact." 

I  had  a  great  wish  to  say,  "  An  old  family 
puts  me  in  mind  of  a  '  family  fatting,  "  but 
I  did  not. 

M  My  residence  at  Frumpleigh,"  he  conti- 
nued, "  was  uninterrupted,  except  by  a  two 
months9  annual  sojourn  in  London  at  our  old 
family  mansion  in  Portman  Square,  until  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  head  of  St.  Mark's, 
entreating  me  to  come  up  to  Oxford  and  take 
the  office  of  Senior  Proctor  for  the  year." 

"  Was  there  no  resident  Fellow  to  take  the 
office  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  None,"  said  he.  "  The  standing,  as  you 
know,  for  holding  the  proctorship,  is  limited. 
One  half  of  our  men  were  of  too  long  stand- 
ing, and  the  rest  were  not  of  standing  enough. 
We  have  no  independent  masters  on  our  books 
— it  is  against  the  college  rules." 
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"  But  you  have  chaplains,"  I  suggested ; 
"why  not  have  given  the  office  to  one  of 
them?  He  would  gladly  have  accepted  it. 
The  honorarium  would  have  been  an  agree- 
able addition  to  the  moderate  stipend  allowed 
him." 

"  Ah !  that  is  the  very  thing,"  laid  he ; 
*  there  was  the  grand  difficulty^  I  assure 
you  we  respect  our  chaplains  very  much. 
Their  stipend  is  very  moderate,  I  allow,  but 
we  cannot  afford  more.  Our  fellowships  are 
a  mere  three  or  four  hundreds  a-year  for  each 
of  us.  Domus — that  is  the  college  fund — 
cannot  set  aside  more  than  seventy  pounds  per 
annum  for  a  chaplain,  and  we  have  two." 

"Well,  it  strikes  me,"  said  I,  "  that  that  is 
the  very  reason  why  you  should  have  given  the 
office  of  Proctor  to  one  of  them,  if  his  standing 
in  college  enabled  him  to  take  it." 

Fortescue  looked  annoyed,  and '  fidgeted 
about  in  his  chair  as  he  replied — 

"  You — I  really  scarcely  know  how  to  ex- 
press myself  without  giving  offence  —  you 
know  that  our  society  is  a  very  peculiarly 
constituted  society.    By  our  founder's  will, 
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we  are  bound  only  to  elect  persons  as  fellows, 
who  are  highly  respectable — that  is,  of  old 
families.  When  by  the  cycle  the  office  of 
proctor  came  to  our  turn,  our  men  were  of 
course  very  anxious  that  St.  Mark's  should 
be  represented,  as  it  were,  by  one  of  its  most 
respectable  members.  They  were  horrified 
at  finding  that,  among  the  residents,  no  one 
could  take  the  office,  and  still  more  horrified 
by  one  of  the  chaplains  putting  in  his  claim. 
The  other  was  of  too  long  standing,  and 
consequently  could  not  hold  it." 

"  The  claimant,  I  presume,"  said  I,  "  was  a 
vulgar  man,  or  perhaps  not  quite  correct  in 
his  conduct." 

On  the  contrary,"  replied  Fortescue; 
he  is  a  very  respectable,  gentlemanly  young 
man,  and  discharges  his  chapel  duties  greatly 
to  our  satisfaction." 

"  Where  was  the  objection  to  his  appoint- 
ment then  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Why  you  see,"  said  Frumpleigh,  looking 
very  like  an  old  Frumpleigh,  "  here  was  the 
difficulty.  His  respectable  parent  is  a  trades- 
man in  this  city.    For  our  society  to  be  re- 
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presented  by  a  man  whose  father  has  his  name 
in  gilt  letters  over  his  shop-door,  and  sends  in 
'bill  delivered'  for  his  commodities  every 
term,  was  not  to  be  permitted.  The  young 
man — very  improperly  we  think — respectfully 
informed  the  society  that  he  should  appeal  to 
the  vice-chancellor  or  the  visiter.  Our  men 
felt  that  his  claim  was  a  just  one,  and  that 
his  appeal  would  have  succeeded  unless  they 
could  get  a  fellow  to  come  up  into  residence. 
They  looked  through  the  list,  and,  as  I  said 
before,  wishing  to  be  well  represented — that 
is,  by  a  man  of  very  old  family,  they  applied 
to  me.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  very 
trying  circumstances,  I  could  not,  in  honour, 
refuse.  I  accepted  the  office,  and  came  up 
into  residence/' 

And  the  chaplain  ?"  said  I. 
Oh !  we  freely  forgave  him,  and  allowed 
him  to  continue  in  office/' 

"  Wonderfully  condescending,"  I  thought, 
but  did  not  say. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  malicious,  for  I 
have  no  malice  in  me ;  but  I  do  think  that 
gentlemen  who  condescend  to  accept  of  the 
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charitable  bequests  of  founders  and  benefac- 
tors, ought  to  be  a  little  less  fastidious  than 
the  fellows  of  St.  Mark's  were  upon  this  me- 
morable occasion. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  you  have  accounted  for 
your  being  here  in  residence.  Now  inform 
me  of  the  cause  of  your  illness/9 

"  Annoyance — sheer  annoyance— or  rather 
a  series  of  annoyances.     In  the  first  place,  I 
could  not  elect  my  own  colleague.  My  junior 
represents  one  of  the  very  smallest  colleges  in 
the  University — a  college  that  has  an  unplea- 
sant sobriquet  attached  to  its  name.  The  man 
himself,  though  of  the  novi  homines,  is,  in 
other  respects,    I   believe,    unobjectionable. 
But  could  I  ask  a  St.  Jude's  man  to  dine  in 
hall  ?    Of  course  not.   I  have,  however,  asked 
him  to  wine  with  me  in  my  rooms  by  himself 
three  times,  and  invited  him  to  sup  with  the 
tonsores  at  the  annual  meeting,  as  I  thought 
he  might  be  able  to  interpret  their  verna- 
cular/' 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  that  an  annoy* 
ance  sufficient  to  '  disorganize  the  organs,'  as 
Dr.  G.  G,  says,"  I  remarked. 
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"You,"  said  Fortescue,  "cannot  under- 
stand it.  Well,  in  the  next  place,  you  know 
that  I  love  ease  and  quiet.  I  hate  being 
disturbed  at  unseasonable  and  unreasonable 
hours.  I  did  not  mind  a  stroll  up  and  down 
the  High  Street  from  three  o'clock  until  five. 
The  trouble  of  returning  the  capping  was  not 
very  great — though  rather  annoying  in  windy 
weather.  The  night-work  was  the  worry.  It 
is  true  my  pros  were  very  kind,  and  my  col- 
league was  very  energetic  and  zealous  in  his 
duty ;  but  then  the  marshal,  who  is  a  most 
efficient  officer,  has  imbibed  a  notion  that 
when  any  extraordinary  impropriety  is  being, 
or  likely  to  be,  committed,  the  senior  proctor 
ought  to  be  present  in  person  to  prevent  or 
put  a  stop  to  it.  I  can  assure  you  it  is  no 
joke  to  be  roused  out  of  a  warm  bed  by  a 
boll-dog  to  quell  a  riot,  or  disperse  '  a  hop.' 
To  have  to  squeeze  yourself  into  a  pair  of 
tights  at  midnight,  in  full  dress,  with  only 
a  gown  on  instead  of  a  warm  great  coat,  to 
stand  in  a  gutter  and  harangue  a  mob,  is  ex* 
ceedingly  unpleasant.  Now  and  then  a  re- 
fractory bargeman  forgets  the  dignity  of  the 
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proctor's  office,  and  one's  ears  are  offended 
by  language  one  is  totally  unused  to." 

"  I  can  understand  these  annoyances,"  said 
I.  "  The  young  men,  I  hope,  did  not  add  to 
them." 

"  Why,  young  men  will  be  young  men,  and 
though  I  have  had  to  benefit  the  barbers,  by 
imposing  some  few— very  few,  for  vice  and 
immorality — vulgarity  I  never  pardon — yet  I 
am,  I  know,  rather  popular  with  the  under- 
graduates.   I  treated  them  as  gentlemen,  and 
trusted  to  their  word  when  once  it  was  given. 
I  recollected  the  days  of  my  own  pupillage, 
and  knew  from  personal  experience,  that  a 
mirth-loving,  mischievous  spirit,  will  degene- 
rate— as  the  boys  would  say — into  sober  tame- 
ness  in  a  very  short  time.     A  lark,  a  pure 
frolicsome  lark,  the  result  of  buoyancy  of 
animal  spirits,  I  have  never  punished  severely, 
though  of  course  I  lectured  with  a  very  long 
face  in  private  on  its  enormity." 

"  I  think  you  are  quite  right,  and  I  am  glad 
your  judicious  conduct  saved  you  from  any 
annoyance  from  the  men  in  statu  pupittari^ 
said  I. 
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"  Not  too  fast,"  continued  Fortescue ;  "  the 
undergraduates  did  annoy  me  excessively  in 
one  point.  I  could  not  get  them  to  dress  for 
dinner.  You  know  that  in  our  days  no  man 
appeared  in  hall,  or  in  the  High  Street  after 
a  certain  hour,  without  silk  stockings  and  a 
white  tie.  Now  there  is  not  a  bit  of  white 
muslin  worn  except  by  the  dons.  To  me  the 
sight  of  a  stock  is  very  annoying — it  gives  me 
an  unpleasant  notion  of  animal  oil,  which 
must  accumulate  in  large  quantities  in  a  stock 
worn  without  cessation  for  three  months :  I 
hate  a  stock,  and  such  stocks  as  they  invent 
now.  It  is  not  more  than  six  weeks  since 
that  a  man  called  upon  me  for  leave  to  go  out 
in  a  buggy — which  meant  a  tandem  of  course 
—in  a  green  satin  abomination,  embroidered 
with  gold  flowers — a  thing  with  a  waterfall 
front — a  cascade  of  satin — in  which  were 
stack  two  pins  as  big  as  marlinespikes,  con- 
nected together  by  a  chain-cable.  I  of  course 
refused  him  leave — I  hate  vulgarity  in  dress. 
I  don't  object  to  a  plain  black  neckcloth  in 
a  morning,  but  I  wish  to  see  the  restoration 
of  muslin  for  the  evening." 
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"  These  then,"  said  I,  "  and  other  little  an- 
noyances, which  I  will  not  weary  you  to 
remember  and  record,  were  the  causes  of  your 
illness  ?" 

"  The  primary  causes,  certainly— aggrava- 
ted by  what  I  am  now  convinced  is  the  unfair 
manner  in  which  I  have  been  treated  by  Dr. 
Gallipot  Galen,  who  has  evidently  been  using 
my  person  as  a  subject  to  be  experimented 
upon,  in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  ridi- 
culous theory.  I'll '  throw  physic  to  the  dogs, 
I'll  have  none  onV  My  term  of  office  soon 
expires — I  shall  abdicate  with  great  pleasure 
— make  my  last  dying  speech  in  the  Apody- 
terium,  and  return  to  inglorious  ease  in  the 
old  family  mansion  at  Frumpleigh." 
Speech  ?"  I  inquired. 
Yes — speech — a  Latin  speech,"  said  For- 
tescue,  with  a  look  such  as  I  conceive  may  be 
given  by  a  real  lunatic-asylum  maniac.  "  I 
may  as  well  confess  it  at  once  —  the  idea  of 
having  to  write  and  deliver  that  Latin  speech 
before  a  mass  of  unfeeling,  *  in  full  practice ' 
critics,  has  been  the  real  cause — the  final 
cause  of  my  nearly  premature  decease.     Only 
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the  day  before  yesterday  was  the  incubus  re- 
moved from  my  mind.  I  had  been  practising 
in  secret — trying  every  style  from  the  pure 
Ciceronian  and  the  cramped  Livian,  down  to 
the  simplicity  of  Cornelius  Nepos  and  Phae- 
drns'g  fables,  and  all  without  the  smallest 
approach  to  an  imitation.  I  was  in  despair. 
As  a  St.  Mark's  man,  I  could  not  allow 
that  I  was  incapable  of  performing  the  task, 
though  I  had  not  written  a  Latin  sentence  for 
fire  or  six  years.  I  dreaded  exposing  myself 
to  the  society  to  which  I  belong.  I  thank 
my  family  star,"  [it  could  not  have  been  the 
Geordium  Sidus,  thought  I,  for  that  is  a  new 
one]  "  my  difficulties  were  removed  in  a  mira- 
culous manner." 

I  looked  an  inquiry,  and  Fortescue  whis- 
pered— 

"  I  don't  mind  telling  you — masonically  of 
course.  Since  my  illness  I  have  been  unable 
to  shave  myself— our  college  barber  operated 
upon  me  until  I  could  not  bear  it  any  longer 
—he  sups  off  onions  nightly.  The  day  before 
yesterday  I  dismissed  him,  and  sent  my  scout 
to  procure  a  fresh  man.     He  came — a  very 
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nice  young  man  indeed.     I  thought  to  asto- 
nish him. 

"  '  Heus  puer  /'  said  I,  c  remove  meant  bar- 
bam.9    To  my  surprise  he  answered, 

"  c  In  oculi  nictu? 

"  '  You  understand  Latin  V  said  I. 

"  *  Yes,  sir ;  and  Greek  too.  My  father, 
old  Chops,  the  stammering  barber  of  St. 
Peter's,  put  me  to  a  good  school,  in  order  that 
I  might  be  able  to  increase  the  rem  domesti- 
cam  of  the  Chopses  by  writing  impositions  for 
the  young  men/ 

"  I  ordered  him  to  lock  the  door.  We 
soon  came  to  an  understanding  and  terms, 
and— and— Tve  got  the  DOCUMENT  !  My 
mind  is  relieved,  and  now  good  bye  to  Dr. 
Gallipot  Galen." 

"  One  more  question,"  said  I ;  "  for  what 
specific  purpose  did  you  summon  me  up  to 
college  ?" 

"  Look  here,"  said  Fortescue,  lifting  up  the 
lid  of  a  large  box,  and  disclosing  a  mass  of 
MS.  papers.  "  During  my  idle  hours,  I  have 
been  collecting  and  scribbling  down  every 
anecdote  and  story  I  could  hear  or  remember, 
a  sort  of  proctor's  note-book  you  may  call  it : 
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they  are  yours,  I,  as  a  St.  Mark's  man,  can- 
not of  course  become  an  author — though  I 
am  sorry  to  see  that  many,  even  of  the  oldest 
families,  condescend  to  take  a  publisher's 
money,  and  see  their  names  advertised  in 
three  vols.,  at  one  pound  ten  and  sixpence,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  many  who,  like  your- 
self, with  invalid  wives,  and  I  don't  know  how 
many  children,  depend  for  their  support  partly 
on  the  shedding  of  ink.  Take  them,  and  make 
what  use  of  them  you  please— only  don't  say 
/did  them." 

I  thanked  him  sincerely,  as  I  saw  a  vision 
of  Henry  Hases  floating  over  them,  every  one 
of  which  promised  a  due  supply  of  shoes  and 
frocks  to  my  little  ones, 

I  have  looked  them  over  and  so  arranged 
them,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  present  some 
little  historiette  or  anecdote  to  my  readers  in 
each  succeeding  chapter,  I  object  to  continu- 
ations as  much  as  the  gentleman  did  who 
kicked  his  tailor  down  stairs  for  offering  to 
make  him  a  pair  of  green  trousers  to  match 
his  coat.  I  shall  ramble  too  in  my  subjects, 
for  I  dislike  being  confined  as  much  as  any 
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lady  does,  who  prefers  dining  out  and  dan- 
cing before  the  discharge  of  her  domestic 
duties. 

« 

Reader — are  you  interested  in  the  fate  of 
Fortescue  Frumpleigh  of  St.  Mark's  ? 

He  was  killed  before  his  time  by  seeing  a 
member  of  a  "  very  old  family  "  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood come  to  a  ball  in  a  cutaway  coat, 
boots,  and  a  light-blue  stock. 
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CHAPTER  H, 

"  Qui  wit  benfc,  rivet  brevi." 

Apic. 

When  I  returned  from  Oxford  with  the  box 
containing  the  anecdotes  and  annotations  of 
my  friend,  the  Reverend  Fortescue  Frump- 
leigh,  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  "Heavy 
Warwick,"  as  a  compagnon  du  voyage  to  my 
little  portmanteau,  I  confess  I  was  but  a  dull, 
and,  for  a  light  man,  a  heavy  vis-a-vis  to  the 
only  individual  who  was  booked  with  me  in 
the  interior. 

I  hate  riding  inside  a  coach,  especially  with 
ladies:  bless  them !  they  will  keep  the  windows 
thut  and  their  mouths  open. 

My  companion  on  this  occasion  was  a  widow 
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lady,  just  returned  from  India,  and  on  her  road 
to  Leamington,  to  redeem  her  liver,  if  possible. 
She  told  me  she  had  tried  Cheltenham,  but  was 
fully  persuaded  that  they  had  adulterated  the 
waters,  and  mixed  gamboge  with  them,  as  she 
was  yellower  after  a  week's  sojourn  there  than 
she  was  when  she  set  out  on  her  voyage  from 
Bombay. 

I  answered  her  very  shortly,  and,  I  fear,  very 
snappishly,  for  I  was  anxiously  endeavouring 
to  snooze  away  the  time  over  the  horrid  roads 
which  lead  from  Oxford  to  Banbury.  Had  I 
been  wide  awake,  I  must  have  gone  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  indicting  the  commis 
sioners.     Mine,  however,  was  not 

"  The  sleep  that  knows  do  waking." 

My  lively  widow  was  fully  bent  on  exacting 
the  attention  due  to  ladies ;  and,  after  boring 
me  with  the  history  of  her  life  and  adventures 
in  England  previously  to  her  being  sent  out  to 
the  Indian  wife-market,  began  to  amuse  me, 
as  she  fondly  conceived,  with  the  virtues  of  her 
"  dear  departed,"  and  the  numerous  candidates 
for  her  widowed  hand  and  sicca-rupees. 
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I  tried  a  snore  or  two,  but  they  only  served 
as  pitch-pipes,  and  started  her  on  a  new 
tune. 

She  ventured  at  last  on  delicate  ground,  as 
I  thought,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  stop  her 
by  a  very  broad  hint.  She  began  to  recount 
to  me  the  miseries  of  a  fancy  ball  which  she 
had  attended  at  Bombay  a  few  evenings  before 
her  embarkation  for  England ;  and,  after  com- 
plaining bitterly  of  the  inconveniences  caused 
by  the  excessive  heat,  begged  to  know,  if  I  had 
been  there,  in  what  character  I  should  have 
appeared. 

"  It  was  a  fancy  ball,  sir ;  every  body  was 
at  liberty  to  appear  as  any  body  they  pleased. 
Pray,  sir,  as  what  body  should  you  have 
gone  ?" 

"  Gone,  madam !"  said  I ;  "  if  I  had  gone  at 
all  —  which  I  would  not  have  done  if  I  could 
have  avoided  it  —  I  should  have  gone  as  the 
stone  statue  of  Apollo.  I  think  I  should  have 
been  cold  enough  then." 

"  What  an  admirable  notion !"  said  the  lady, 
nothing  daunted  by  my  coolness ;  "  had  I  had 
a  hint  of  it  at  the  time,  I  would  certainly  have 
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myself  appeared  as  Mrs.  Apollo  in  white  mar- 
ble." 

I  gave  a  loud  ahem  !  and  pretended  to  go 
to  sleep  in  my  corner.  This  very  broad  hint 
was  not  taken.  I  felt  a  knee,  a  sharp,  angular 
knee,  pressed  against  mine,  and  heard  a  voice, 
in  soft  tones,  inquire  if  "  I  was  usually  so  given 
to  slumbering?" 

I  did  not  reply  to  the  question,  but,  button- 
ing up  the  top  button  of  my  upper  coat,  I 
looked  my  tormentor  hard  in  the  face,  and 
said, 

"  Madam,  I  am  a  married  man,  with  ten 
children,  and  a  very  healthy  wife." 

i 

This  was,  as  I  expected,  a  closer,  as  the 
bootmakers  say;  and  I  got  quietly  to  Hopcroft's 
Holt,  where,  though  the  rain  was  descending 
heavily,  and  I  cannot  afford  to  ride  outside  in 
bad  weather,  I  got  upon  the  roof,  preferring 
the  torrents  of  rain  to  the  floods  of  my  pest's 
eloquence. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  lane  that  leads  to  my 
humble  cottage,  and  saw  my  servant  Robert 
waiting  for  me,  I  jumped  off  the  roof,  and,  like 
a  poodle  who  is  fond  of  bathing,  shook  my 
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dripping  garments,  while  the  coachman  handed 
down  my  luggage. 

In  my  ecstasy  at  getting  over  my  journey, 
and  rid  of  my  plague  in  the  interior,  I  lifted 
my  hat  in  a  jaunty  and  playful  manner  to  "  the 
inside." 

The  window  fell  immediately,  and  my  gam- 
boge tyrant,  in  her  horrible,  screeching  tones, 
begged  that  "  if  I  ever  came  to  Leamington,  I 
would  do  her  the  kindness  to  call  upon  her." 

A  card  accompanied  the  invitation,  on  which 
I  saw  written,  in  diminutive  Italic  characters, 

Lady  FUAbtgtom  Fnciioer. 

I  made  a  bow,  as  I  raised  the  card  to  my 
ejes,  and  the  "  Heavy  Warwick  "  moved  on. 

Robert,  who  had  viewed  the  lady's  move- 
ment, observed,  "  Well,  if  that  isn't  the  most 
yellow-ochreest  female  as  I  ever  seed !  I  don't 
think  as  missus  would  ever  be  jealous  of  she." 

"  Spare  your  remarks,  sirrah,"  said  I, "  and 
bring  the  luggage." 

Robert  lifted  my  little  portmanteau  on  his 
shoulder,  and  then  eyed  the  box  which  con- 
tained my  friend  Frumpleigh's  MSS.,  as  if  he 
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would  have  asked,  "  What  can  that  contain  V* 
or,  "  Is  that  yourn  ?" 

"  Bring  that  carefully,"  said  I ;  "it  contains 
some  valuable  papers." 

"  So  I  should  think,"  said  Robert,  as  he  got 
it  on  his  shoulders,  "  if  I  may  judge  by  the 
weight  on  'em.  Though  I  am  the  most  strong- 
backestest  man  in  these  parts,  this  is  the  most 
shoulder-crackingest  parcel  I  ever  lifted." 

When  I  arrived  at  my  cottage,  of  course,  I 
kissed  my  dear  little  woman,  and  all  my  little 
expensive  and  expanding  cherubs.  I  ate  my 
chop,  and  drank  my  "  thumbler,"  as  the  Irish 
call  it,  of  grog ;  for  I  can't  endure  a  bottle  of 
wine  as  a  solo — port  wants  an  accompaniment 
in  the  shape  of  a  friend — and,  after  asking  after 
the  affairs  of  the  home  department,  betook 
myself  to  my  study. 

There  is  great  comfort  —  superior  solace — 
in  getting  into  one's  own  den.  There 's  the 
easy  chair,  the  dressing-gown,  the  slippers, 
the— in  short,  what  is  there  not  to  make  a  man 
cozy? 

"  Robert,"  said  I,  when  he  appeared  in  an- 
swer to  my  ring— ^-for  he  appears  by  an  appli* 
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nation  to  a  ring  as,  we  are  told  in  the  "  Ara- 
bian Nights,"  magicians  did  of  old — "  Robert, 
bring  in  that  box,  uncord  it,  and  let  me  see 
the  contents." 

"  Well,"  said  Robert,  as  he  dived  into  the 
HSS.,  and  extracted  a  few  of  the  papers, 
"  whosomdever  wrote  these  was  the  most  ink- 
spillingest,  paper-blottingest  man  as  ever  was. 
I  never  did  see  such  unmakeoutable  writing  in 
my  whole  life." 

I  certainly  could  not  contradict  my  servant's 
remarks,  for  the  manuscript  was  very  unin- 
telligible to  any  one  who  had  not  been  used  to 
Frumpleigh's  writing.  I  knew  his  scrawl  well, 
and  made  up  my  mind  to  spend  my  evening  in 
examining  the  stores  he  had  kindly  collected 
for  my  advantage. 

I  had  just  commenced  deciphering  the  first 
page,  when  my  eldest  boy  came  in,  without 
blocking  at  the  door,  and  told  me  "Ma  wanted 
me  directly." 

As  an  obedient  husband,  I  obeyed,  and,  to 
my  great  surprise,  found  my  fond,  my  faithful 
spouse  doing  a  bit  of  fainting  on  the  sofa,  and 
my  daughters  trying  to  choke  or  suffocate  her 
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by  applying — the  one  a  bottle  of  aromatic 
vinegar,  and  the  other  a  phial  of  sal  volatile, 
to  her  nostrils. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Oh,  pa ! "  replied  my  eldest  feminine 
offspring. 

"  Pa!  how  could  you?"  said  No.  2,  of  the 
same  gender,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment. 

"  Brute  !"  said  my  better  half,  as  some  men 
call  their  wives,  out  of  compliment  to  them- 
selves— "  Brute !  to  think,  after  so  many  years 
of  connubial  happiness — heigho ! — you  should 
use  me  so  barbarously !  oh  !  oh !  oh !" 

These  exclamations,  which  were  uttered 
crescendo,  were  followed  by  that  peculiar  pit- 
pat-patting  of  the  feet  that  ladies  adopt  when 
they  are,  or  pretend  to  be,  hysterical. 

The  girls  looked  reproachfully,  and  again 
uttered, 

«  Oh,  pa !" 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  said  I, 
loudly  and  interrogatively. 

"  Meaning !"  replied  my  wife,  pushing  aside 
the  aromatics  and  her  two  daughters,  and 
looking  like  Melpomene  at  me  —  "  Meaning ! 
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ah !  ah !  a  nice  excuse,  indeed — a  sick  friend 
at  Oxford  !  I  knew  it  —  I  knew  it  was  all  a 
flam— ah  !  ah  !  oh  !  oh ! !  oh ! ! !  I  shall  never 
survive  it." 

As  their  mother  cried,  of  course,  her  daugh- 
ters, from  sympathy,  cried  too ;  and  all  the 
little  ones,  who  were  attracted  from  their  nur- 
sery by  the  hubbub,  joined  in  the  family 
concert. 

I  confess  I  was  in  a  great  rage,  and  threa- 
tened to  do  great  execution  on  the  little  criers 
with  my  cane,  which  was  conveniently  standing 
in  the  corner. 

My  wife,  however,  to  save  her  offspring, 
sprang  off  the  sofa,  and  sent  them  up-stairs — 
all  but  my  two  eldest  girls,  whom  she  detained 
as  suitable  witnesses  in  the  matrimonial  suit. 

"  Oh !  oh !"  she  sobbed  out,  "  not — satisfied 
— with — leave — leave — leaving  —  your  home 
— to  go— go — go— up  to  that  horrid  place — 
Ox — Oxford  College — to  pla — pla — play  — 
your  old  pran  —  pran  —  pranks  over  again — 
you  must  make  an  ac— ac — ac  —  quaintance 
with  this  naughty  wo— wo — wo — man !" 

"  An  acquaintance !  why,  I  only  met  her  in 
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the  coach/'  said  I ;  "  she  is  not  a  naughty 
woman,  and  she  is  as  ugly  as  your  old  nurse. 
I  merely  met  her  in  the  coach,  I  tell  you." 

"  Yes,  inside — inside,"  said  my  wife. 

"  But  I  got  ottfeide,"  said  I, "  to  avoid  her." 

"  Ah !  ah !  what  a  poor  attempt  at  a  blind," 
said  my  cava  sposa,  with  a  giggle,  in  which  my 
two  girls  joined,  "just  as  you  got  home !" 

"Oh,  pa!  pa!!  pa!!!" 

"  Madam,"  said  I,  "  this  is  the  most  ridi- 
culous affair  I  ever  heard  of.  I  assure  you,  I 
was  never  more  annoyed — never  more  dis- 
gusted. I  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  yellow 
creature.     I  was  thinking — " 

"  Yes,  of  paying  your  respects  to  her  at 
Leamington  —  don't  deny  it.  Robert  heard 
her  invite  you.  He  told  Maiy,  and  Mary,  like 
a  good  girl,  told  me.  There,  go,  go  —  pray 
go— I  beg  you'll  go.  Leave  your  fond,  your 
doating  wife,  to  follow  an  old — yellow — tur- 
meric-coloured creature— oh !  oh ! !  oh ! ! !" 

"  I  will,  madam,"  said  I ;  and  I  did.  I  or- 
dered out  my  little  wheelbarrow  of  a  pony- 
chaise,  and  drove  over  to  Leamington,  deter- 
mined to  invite  the  tumeric-coloured  woman 
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to  my  house,  and  thus  rid  my  dear  little  jealous 
wife  of  the  green-eyed  monster. 

I  found  her  at  the  Blenheim — the  first  hotel 
I  called  at — and  told  her  that  my  wife  was 
most  anxious  to  make  her  acquaintance,  and 
to  show  her  all  the  civility  in  her  power.  The 
bait  was  taken  immediately,  and  I  returned 
with  Turmeric  in  triumph. 

It  was  a  bold  measure,  hut  it  answered,  as 
most  bold  measures  do.     My  wife  was  satis 
fied  that  my  morality  was  "  above  proof,"  and 
received  the  lady  in  so  condescending  a  man- 
ner, that  I  was  amazed.    Nothing  was  too  good 
for  her.     The  best  room,  the  best  madeira,  a 
little  present  from  a  friend  —  oh,  how  she 
drank  it !  —  and  the  best  Indian  pickles  and 
preserves.     I  was  afraid  I  should  never  get 
compensation  for  half  the  good  things  she  con- 
mimed.    I  did,  however ;  for  she  told  me  her 
history  over  again,  and,  as  it  is  rather  a  curious 
one,  here  it  is.    I  will  tell  it,  for  it  may  tell, 
though  it  is  not  out  of  the  "  Proctor's  Note- 
book." 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  LADY  FLESHINGTON 

FREELIVER. 

In  one  of  the  lanes  in  Oxford,  which  was 
and  is  dignified  by  being  called  a  street — 
Penny  -  Farthing  Street  —  lived  one  Daniel 
Ducks.  He  was  by  profession  a  milkman, 
and  a  rearer  of  domestic  poultry.  He  kept 
two  cows  on  Port-meadow  grass,  and  supplied 
the  college,  to  which  he  was  appointed  pur- 
veyor of  milk,  ]>y  miraculously  extending — 
aggravating  he  called  iW-tte  result  of  his 
matutinal  and  vespertinal  milkings.  If  this 
was  astonishing,  his  supply  of  fresh  eggs  was 
more  so  ;  for,  from  three  hens  and  one  mascu- 
line chickabiddy,  he  contrived  to  furnish  his 
customers  with  those  indispensables  at  an  Ox- 
ford breakfast-table  all  the  year  round.  St. 
Jude's — the  college  he  supplied — was  not  one 
of  the  larger  buildings,  and  accommodated  but 
about  thirty  men  with  board  and  lodging ;  bat 
every  one  of  those  thirty  individuals  had  every 
morning  as  many  eggs  as  he  and  his  friends 
could  consume,  the  undoubted  produce  of 
Daniel  Ducks's  hen-roost.    So  popular  were 
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Daniel's  eggs,  that  the  men  of  St.  Jude's  were 
perpetually  subjected  to  the  inroads  of  their 
friends  at  breakfast-time,  on  the  sole  plea  that 
fresh  eggs  were  not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere. 
No  one  doubted  the  authenticity  and  genuine- 
ness of  the  article,  because  in  Daniel's  window 
in  Penny-Farthing  Street  appeared  this  an- 
nouncement : — 

Fresh  lade  eggs  every  morning 
by  me — 

Daniel  Ducks. 

Daniel  was  a  saying  man ;  he  never  spent 
a  penny  on  the  superfluities  of  life.  Never 
did  he  indulge  in  exciseable  articles,  except  at 
the  expense  of  some  verdant  undergraduate, 
from  whom,  on  the  receipt  of  his  terminal  ac- 
count, he  never  failed  to  extract — I  will  not 
say  extort — a  ticket,  not  for  soup,  but  for  a 
gallon  of  beer  from  the  buttery. 

Daniel  thus  grew  wealthy,  but  he  got  the 
credit  of  being  wealthier  than  he  was ;  no 
uncommon  occurrence.  He  was  held  up  by 
his  neighbours  as  a  pattern  to  their  sons,  and  a 
desirable  "  future"  to  their  marriageable 
daughters. 
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It  is  astonishing  how  cheaply  a  rich,  or 
even  a  reputed  rich  man  may  live,  as  long  as 
he  is  unmarried.  Daniel  might  have  break- 
fasted  and  dined  out  every  day,  so  anxious 
were  all  his  friends  who  wanted  to  borrow 
money — "  a  little  pecuniary  assistance,"  they 
called  it,  or  who  had  desirable  daughters  to 
dispose  of.  He  never  accepted  these  invites, 
except  on  Sundays;  but,  to  use  his  own  words, 
he  "teaed  and  tobaecoetF*  from  home  every 
evening,  prudentially  conferring  the  favour  of 
his  company  on  his  friends  in  a  well-regulated 
cycle,  and  according  to  a  list  which  he  kept 
on  purpose. 

As  long  as  Mr.  Ducks  adhered  rigidly  to 
this  impartial  system  of  patronage  he  was  a 
general  favourite  with  all  his  friends,  espe- 
cially the  females,  who  agreed  to  agree  in 
calling  him  their  "  dear  little  Duckling." 
They  vied  in  procuring  him  the  thickest 
muffins  and  the  thinnest  crumpets,  as  accom- 
paniments to  the  twankay,  and  took  great 
pains  to  find  out  the  best  shops  for  procuring 
the  "  best  returns,"  though  tobacco  was  not 
the  only  returns  they  expected  sub  rosd  for 
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their  trouble.  Daniel  found  this  very  agree- 
able, and  prolonged  the  plan,  until,  by  em- 
ploying the  "  silent  system"  during  his  fumi- 
gations—  which  the  young  ladies  fondly 
thought  were  dedicated  to  an  examination  of 
their  charms  and  merits— in  finding  out  the 
state  of  the  financial  department  of  each 
family,  he  thought  it  would  be  expedient  and 
profitable  for  him  to  alter  it.  Wherever, 
when  supper  time  arrived  and  the  beer  was 
to  be  sent  out  for,  he  observed  that,  after  due 
search  of  the  pockets  of  the  pater  et  mater- 
famUias  and  the  shop-till,  a  whisper  was 
given  to  the  messenger  to  tell  the  landlord  to 
"chalk  it  up,"  he  set  that  family  down  on 
his  list  of  defaulters,  and  as  unworthy  of  fur- 
ther investigation  as  to  their  pecuniary  re- 
sources. Those  who  had  a  tap  of  their  own, 
or  who  sent  out  for  their  barley-brew,  with 
"  change  for  a  shilling,"  claimed  his  further 
attention;  but  his  most  attentive  ear  was 
given  to  those  whose  sire  or  dam  extricated 
a  well-filled  canvass  bag  from  his  or  her 
pocket,  and  paid  ready  money  for  every 
thing. 
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The  largest  and  best-filled  yellow  canvass 
he  soon  discovered  belonged  to  one  of  his  near 
neighbours,  who  bore  the  pleasing  name  of 
Stuphins. 

They  were  an  amiable  old  couple,  who  had 
one  unmarried  but  quite-ready-to-be-married 
daughter,  who  assisted  them  in  the  pleasant 
and  profitable  trade  of  sausage-making.  They 
did  not  manufacture  those  horrible  concoc- 
tions of  all  manner  of  nastiness,  which,  to 
hide  their  filthy  component  parts,  are  tied  up 
in  opaque  chitterlings;  but  the  pure,  the 
delicious,   the  far-famed   digestible  OXFORD 

SAUSAGES ! 

Before  I  proceed  in  my  narrative,  I  feel 
benevolently  disposed  to  confer  on  the  readers 
of  these  pages  —  that  is,  upon  "society  in 
general"  —  a  favour  which,  I  trust,  they  will 
duly  appreciate.  Those  who  have  eaten  the 
old  original  Oxford  sausage  will  do  so  by  an- 
ticipation, when  I  tell  them  that  I  am  about 
to  disclose  to  them  the  way  of  making  the 
delicacy  according  to  the  recipe  given  to  me 
out  of  gratitude  for  my  delicate  attentions  to 
her  by  Lady  Fleshington  Freeliver,  who  pro- 
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nounced  them  edibles  which  "  no  lady  or  gen- 
tleman ought  to  be  without."  The  other 
division  of  the  world,  who  have  not  yet  par- 
taken of  the  mixture,  will,  I  am  sure,  on 
making  "  one  trial,"  give  "  further  orders" 
to  their  cooks,  and  gratefully  give  me  a  place 
in  that  best  of  lady's  albums,  the  family  re- 
cipe book. 

I  could  more  majorum— which,  I  hope,  no 
lady  will  mistake  for  more  marjoram  in  con- 
cocting the  sausages — prove  my  deep  research 
into  Roman  antiquities,  and  annoy  all  my 
readers,  except  the  skip-overs,  by  a  learned 
disquisition  on  the  invention  of  the  eatables  of 
which  I  am  treating.  I  will  in  mercy  abstain, 
and  merely  say  that  the  Romans  owe  the  in- 
troduction of  them  at  their  meals  to  that  great 
fighting-man  and  voluminous  author,  Varro, 
who  obtained  the  recipe  from  the  Lucanians. 
Whether  it  was  handed  down  from  them  to 
old  Simon  Stuphins  by  written  document  or 
oral  tradition,  I  must  leave  to  those  who 
delight  in  such  abstruse  inquiries  to  de- 
termine. 

Simon  inherited  the  recipe,  and  here  it  is. 
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TO  MAKE  OXFORD  SAUSAGE8. 

Ingredients. 

One  pound  and  a  half  of  pigmeat,  cut  from 
the  griskins  without  any  skin,  and  half  a  pound 
of  veal. 

One  pound  and  a  half  of  beef  suet. 

The  yolks  and  whites  of  five  eggs. 

A  dessert-spoonful  of  sifted  sage,  after 
being  well  dried.    Pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  ABOVE  INTO 
SAU8AGES. 

Chop  the  meat  into  small  pieces,  and  then 
pound  it  together  in  a  marble  mortar  till  it  is 
short  and  tender. 

Chop  the  suet  very  fine;  and  when  the 
eggs  are  well  beaten  together,  after  the  white 
specks  are  taken  out,  pour  the  liquid  over  the 
pounded  meat  and  chopped  suet,  well  knead- 
ing it  together  with  a  clean  hand ;  throwing 
in  the  sifted  sage,  and  pepper  and  salt  from  a 
coarsish  pepper-box  during  the  operation,  so  as 
to  let  them  impregnate  the  whole  mass  with- 
out being  predominant  in  any  part  of  it. 

Press  the  whole,  when  well  mixed  together, 
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into  a  wide-mouthed  jar,  and  keep  it  from  the 
air  in  a  cold  place* 

Roll  the  sausages  on  a  floured  board,  and 
use  very  little  grease  in  frying  them,  as  they 
will  be  almost  fat  enough  to  fry  themselves — 
with  the  aid  of  a  frying-pan. 

Haying  conferred  this  kindness  on  my 
readers,  I  hasten  to  return  to  my  tale,  only 
stopping  to  entreat  the  venders  and  machine- 
sausage-makere  of  the  University  not  to  be 
offended  with  my  betraying  the  secret  of  their 
trade,  and  to  assure  them  that  it  will  not  in- 
terfere with  their  local  interests.  The  under- 
graduates are  not  allowed  to  compound  their 
own  sausage-meat;  and  the  graduates  are 
quite  satisfied  with  what  they  can  obtain  ready- 
compounded. 

Well,  then ;  when  Daniel  Ducks  had,  by 
careful  observation,  ascertained  that  the 
affi&irs  of  his  neighbours,  the  Stuphinses,  were 
in  a  far  more  prosperous  condition  than  those 
of  the  other  families  on  whom  he  conferred 
bis  vespertinal  visits,  he  resolved  to  make  an 
attack  upon  Miss  Stuphins's  fair  person,  and 
through  her  upon  her  parents'  strong  box. 
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Before  commencing  this  attack  upon  the 
main  body,  however,  like  a  prudent  general, 
he  determined  to  throw  out  his  skirmishers, 
and  learn  the  [disposition  of  the  enemy,  if 
such  she  should  prove.  He  watched  old 
Stuphins  out  of  his  house,  at  the  hour  when 
he  knew  it  was  his  wont  to  take  a  consti- 
tutional walk  round  Christ  Church  meadow, 
as  he  told  his  wife ;  though,  in  reality,  his 
exercise  was  limited  to  a  slow  walk  to  the 
nearest  public-house  round  the  corner. 

At  this  hour,  too,  Daniel  knew  that  the 
fair  Miss  Stuphins,  having  "  made  up"  sau- 
sages enough  for  the  night's  consumption, 
retired  up  stairs  to  "  make  up"  herself,  leaving 
Stuphins  mere  to  make  the  kettle  vocal,  and 
prepare  "  the  things"  for  tea. 

Daniel  hastened  across  Penny-Farthing 
Street,  and  passed  through  the  shop  into  the 
little  parlour,  shook  Mrs.  Stuphins  more 
heartily  than  usual  by  the  hand,  and  sat  down 
in  his  accustomed  seat  next  the  fire. 

"  Why !  lawks-a-daisy-oh !"  said  the  lady 
of  the  house,  hastily  wiping  off  upon  her 
apron  the  black  off  "  Sukey,"  which  remained 
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od  her  fingers  after  Duck's  affectionate  shake ; 
"  why,  you're  come  much  earlier  than  usual, 
though  we're  glad  to  see  you  at  any  time, 
neighbour." 

"  The  fact  is,  mum,  that  I  wished — that  is, 
I  wanted  to—"  stammered  Daniel,  to  his 
great  surprise. 

"  Well,  wanted  what  ?  speak  out,  Mr. 
Ducks." 

"  I  wanted  —  that  is,  I  wished  —  to  hare 
your  ad  rice,"  said  Daniel,  with  a  relieving 
sigh,  which  proclaimed  that  the  difficulty  of 
the  premier  pas  was  overcome. 

"What  is  it?"  inquired  the  lady,  looking 
more  interested  than  interesting.  "  Is  the 
eggs — the  furrineerers,  I  mean — addled,  or  is 
the  chickens  got  the  croup  ?" 

"Pooh!  pooh!  no,"  said  Ducks,  poking 
the  fire  to  create  a  diversion. 

"Then  the  cows,  mayhap,  have  got  the 
yellows,  or  blown  themselves  with  clover — " 

"  Pooh  !  pooh !  no,  no,"  continued  Ducks. 

M  Because,  in  sich  a  case,  you  know,  the 
sooner  you  send  for  the  butcher  to  kill  them, 
the  more  wholesomer  the  meat  will  be,"  added 
Mrs.  Stuphins, 
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"  Pooh  !  pooh !  my  dear  marm,"  said 
Ducks ;  "  the  fact  is — that  is — you  know^^ 
I— I— -am  very  fond  of  sausages." 

"  I  do  know  it/9  said  the  lady,  and,  she 
might  have  added  —  she  did  mentally  —  "  to 
my  cost." 

"  Then  tell  me,"  said  Ducks,  "  tell  me  truly, 
do  you  make  them  sausages  yourself?" 

With  a  mother's  tact  Mrs.  Stuphins  began, 
as  she  told  her  husband  at  night,  "  under  the 
curtain  of  night,"  to  smell  a  rat.  She  ac- 
cordingly, as  an  old  friend,  let  her  rich  un- 
married neighbour  into  the  secret,  that  she 
had  resigned  the  "  making  up"  in  favour  of 
her  daughter.  She  also  let  him  further  into 
the  secrets  of  sausage-making,  by  telling  him 
that  it  required  a  peculiarly  light  and  delicate 
hand  to  do  justice  to  the  results  of  her  hus- 
band's choppings,  and  finished  by  observing 
that  "  a  more  lighter,  more  delicater,  nor  a 
more  whiter  hand  than  her  daughter  Sally's, 
was  not  to  be  found  in  Oxford ;  though  I  says 
it  as  shouldn't." 

Ducks  said  he  had  often  made  the  same  ob- 
servation to  himself. 
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u  You  might  have  made  it  out  loud  before 
fiends,  Mr.  Ducks — Daniel,  I  mean/'  said  the 
lady,  looking  mother-in-lawishly  at  him. 
"  My  Sally  is  a  very  good  girl,  and  an  ex- 
cellent maker  up—" 

"  I  wish  she  had  '  made  up*  to  me,"  thought 
Ducks ;  "  it  would  have  saved  a  deal  of  trouble." 

"  Of  meat — and  flours  as  light  as — " 

"  How's  her  temper,  marm?"  inquired 
Docks,  hastily. 

"  Temper?  beautiful,"  answered  the  mother. 
"  She  seasons  it  a  little  too  much  sometimes, 
and  peppers  it  rather  heavily ;  but,  bless  you, 
it  soon  fries  out  again." 

"  And  then  the  fat's  in  the  fire,  marm,  I 
suppose,"  said  Ducks,  laughing  heartily  at  his 
joke,  in  which  he  was  joined  rather  more 
heartily  by  the  lady. 

Not  to  detain  the  reader  by  detailing  the 
method  in  which  Ducks  disclosed  the  fond 
feelings  of  his  heart,  which  creamed  over  like 
his  own  milk-pails  before  they  were  watered, 
suffice  it  to  say  he  made  his  offer,  and  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  mother,  who,  after  kissing  her 
future  son-in-law,  went  up-stairs  to  "clean 
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herself,"  and  sent  her  daughter  down  to  sup- 
ply her  place,  merely  whispering  to  her,  "  It's 
all  right ;  Ducks  is  done,"  as  she  pushed  her 
from  the  landing. 

"  Lawks,  Mr.  Ducks,  are  you  here  ?  Well, 
I  thought  it  was  father,"  said  Sally,  blushing 
a  little,  it  must  be  confessed,  at  her  simu- 
lation or  dissimulation. 

"  Why,  Sally,  hasn't  your  mother — eh  ?" 

"  Lawks,  no !"  said  Sally ;  "  how  should 
she !" 

Ducks  was  sorry  she  had  not;  it  would 
have  saved  him  much  inconvenience.  He 
mustered  courage  to  repeat  his  tale  of  love 
to  the  party  most  particularly  concerned; 
and  when  Stuphins  pere  returned  from  Jus 
constitutional  walk,  he  found  his  daughter 
sitting  on  Daniel's  knee,  with  her  arm  fondly 
reclining  on  his  shoulder. 

The  papa  looked  surprised,  but  not  exactly 
shocked.  Before  he  could  give  vent  to  his 
feelings  in  words,  Sally  was  up-stairs  telling 
her  mother  "  all  about  it."  Ducks  did  the 
same  to  the  father  below;  and  when  the  tea  was 
over  and  tobacco  introduced,  "  the  when,  the 
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where,  the  how,"  of  the  wedding  was  dis- 
eased by  the  whole  party  as  unblushingly 
and  as  unreservedly  as  if  "  there  was  nothing 
at  aU  in  it." 

In  less  than  one  week  from  that  eventful 
evening,  the  neighbours  who  had  had  their 
suspicions,  as  they  afterwards  said,  observed 
that  Daniel's  house  was  "  to  let,"  and  saw  a 
punter  obliterate  the  old  letters  over  the 
sausage-shop,  and  supply  their  places  with 
this  announcement,  fatal  to  their  hopes  and 
expectations : 

DUCKS  AND  STUPHINS, 

SAUSAGE-MAKERS. 

In  the  window  appeared  a  fresh-painted  mis- 
representation of  a  red  cow,  and  below  it — 

MILK  SOLD  HEAR. 

EGS  AS  USHAL. 

Scarcely  had  the  painter  ended  his  labours, 
and  disclosed  the  partnership  to  the  world  of 
Penny-Farthing  Street,  when  the  new  part- 
ners appeared,  evidently  a  pair  of  them  new 
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partners  for  life,  in  a  yellow  post-chaise  from 
Abingdon,  where  they  had  been  coupled  that 
morning  by  licence. 

To  say  that  those  on  whom  Daniel  had  fed 
unsparingly,  by  turns,  were  indignant,  would 
be  using  too  mild  a  term — they  were  dis- 
gusted. They  showed  it,  too,  by  unanimously 
agreeing  that  "  Daniel  Ducks  was  only  a  yen* 
der  of  milk-and-water  and  furrin  eggs,  and  his 
wife,  indeed !  a  mere  sassage-maker's  daugh- 
ter—contemptible things !" 

When,  however,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ducks  sup- 
plied each  of  these  animadvertants  on  their 
characters  with  a  large  slice  of  wedding-cake, 
and  intimated  that  a  glass  of  wine  was  at  their 
service  whenever  they  would  favour  them  with 
a  call,  their  several  disappointments  were  for- 
given, if  not  forgotten. 

The  firm  of  Ducks  and  Stuphins  prospered 
commercially  and  matrimonially.  Though 
Daniel  hinted  to  his  belle-mere  that,  in  the 
picture  she  had  drawn  of  her  daughter's  tem- 
per, she  had  not  over-coloured  it,  and  that 
the  over-seasoning  and  peppering  did  not  eva- 
porate so  readily  as  she  had  affirmed  it  would, 
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still  he  found  her  a  very  good  wife,  and  believed 
that  her  hand  was  really  a  light  and  delicate 
one,  as  he  had  never  yet  experienced  the  weight 
of  it. 

In  doe  course  of  time,  Mrs.  D.,  as  she  was 
called  for  brevity's  sake,  presented  her  de- 
lighted Ducks  with  a  little  duckling  in  the 
shape  of  a  very  fine  baby  of  the  feminine  gen- 
der. With  her  who,  at  the  proper  season, 
succeeded  her  mother  in  seasoning  the  savoury 
viands  in  which  they  dealt,  and  the  gownsmen 
revelled,  my  history  is  more  particularly  con- 
nected. 

I  must  beg  of  the  reader  to  pass  over  the 
events  that  happened  to  the  little  Sally  Ducks 
during  the  years  that  elapsed  until  she  at- 
tained the  age  of  sixteen.  This  he  will  the 
more  readily  do  when  I  assure  him,  "  on  my 
veracity,"  that  nothing  occurred  to  her  "  out 
of  the  common  way."  She  cut  her  teeth  with 
a  slight  fit  or  two,  was  vaccinated,  got  over 
the  measles  and  hooping-cough,  learnt  her 
books  and  did  samplers,  said  her  catechism, 
and  was  confirmed  in  St.  Mary's  Church  by 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

vol.  I.  E 
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"  There  is  nothing  uncommon  in  that/'  as 
the  coach-porter  at  the  Angel  observed,  when 
he  heard  that  three  thousand  people,  besides 
women  and  children,  had  been  smashed — lite- 
rally squashed  on  the  Great  Western  railroad, 
though  it  turned  out  that  the  engine  had  only 
run  over  a  pig.  "  Done  a  purpose,"  added 
John,  when  convinced  of  the  fact  against  his 
will ;  "  them  hingineerers  is  so  very  fond  of 
pork." 

But  I  am  digressing.  The  only  events  that 
occurred  to  the  family  of  the  Ducks  collec- 
tively during  the  sixteen  years  which  we  now 
imagine  gone  by,  were  the  deaths  of  the  Stu- 
phinses,  man  and  wife.  They  died  in  the 
proper  and  legitimate  manner,  under  the  hands 
of  an  apothecary,  and  were  not  chopped  up 
with  their  own  sausage-meat,  as  some  of  their 
envious  neighbours  intimated  by  their  looks 
and  winks,  though  they  did  not  dare  to  assert 
it.  With  the  addition  of  the  property  which 
they  left  behind  them,  to  the  results  of  his 
own  industry  and  prudence,  Ducks  was  a 
wealthy  man — in  his  station. 

Mrs.  Ducks  could  not  find  in  her  heart  not 
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to  let  some  of  her  intimate  friends  know  of 
this  fact,  though  she  never  disclosed  the 
amount  of  their  little  fortune.  One  of  them 
who  professed  a  greater  regard  for  her  than 
the  rest,  expressed  her  surprise  that  under 
such  flourishing  circumstances  she  should 
hesitate  to  bestow  upon  her  daughter,  her 
sole  heiress,  an  insight  into  those  accomplish- 
ments which  render  young  ladies  marketable 
—especially  when  backed  by  money. 

"  Why  she  might,"  said  the  amie,  "  she 
might  marry  a  gownsman — who  knows  ?  If 
I  was  you,  mum,  I'd  try  it  on  ;  dancing  and 
playing  on  the  pianner  goes  a  good  way  in 
forrading  a  young  woman's  views." 

Mrs.  Ducks  did  not  reject  the  advice,  nor 
did  she  openly  accept  it  from  her  friend.  She 
hinted  it  at  night  to  Daniel,  who  treated  it 
with  ridicule.  Mrs.  Ducks,  however,  doubt- 
lessly displayed  a  little  of  the  "  over-seasoning 
and  peppering,"  innocently  admitted  by  her 
deceased  mother  to  have  an  influence  on  her 
temper  sometimes,  as  in  a  few  days  it  was 
known  that  Tightpump,  the  dancing-master, 
and  Thrumstring,  the  professor  of  music,  were 

e  2 
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engaged  to  initiate  Miss  Sarah  Ducks  into  the 
mysteries  of  Terpsichore  and  of  Apollo,  in  his 
office  of  music-master  of  Olympus. 

Leaving  the  "  sole  heiress"  to  make  what 
progress  she  best  might  under  the  hands  and 
feet  of  Messrs.  Thrumstring  and  Tightpump, 
we  must  change  the  scene  from  the  lane  called 
Penny-Farthing  Street  to  Bartlemy  Lane,  in 
which  stands  the  small  but  comfortable  col- 
lege dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew,  and  called 
after  his  name. 

Great  Tom  has  just  tolled  the  hour  of  two ; 
and,  to  use  an  old  pun,  which  will  bear  being 
told  twice,  Mr.  Querulus  Grumps,  the  senior 
tutor  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  had  just  told  his 
logic  class  that  they  might  strike  too.  Mr. 
Grumps  made  a  point  of  pointing  to  the  clock 
at  the  same  moment  as  he  committed  this  his 
diurnal  pun  ;  and  the  men,  of  course,  always 
made  a  point  of  pretending  to  make  a  minute 
of  it  in  their  Aid  riches. 

Now  Mr.  Querulus  Grumps,  though  fond  of 
a  pun,  and  a  very  agreeable  man  when  he  was 
pleased,  was  a  very  disagreeable  and  dangerous . 
person  when  any  thing  occurred  to  displease 
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him.  His  sponsors  mast  have  had  a  deep  in- 
sight  into  character,  when,  in  his  infancy,  they 
anticipated  the  grumbling  propensities  of  his 
manhood,  by  conferring  upon  him  his  remark- 
able pnenomen.  He  was  a  grumbler  par  ex- 
cellence. The  cook,  the  butler,  and  all  the 
college  servants  dreaded  him.  He  found  fault 
with  the  meat,  the  beer,  the  wine,  the  dusting 
of  his  books ;  in  short,  with  every  thing  but 
himself  and  his  college,  in  the  sustaining  of 
the  reputation  of  which  he  would  gladly  have 
suffered  martyrdom. 

Mr.  Querulus  had  no  sooner  dismissed  his 
logic  lecture,  and  laughed  for  the  five  hun- 
dredth time  at  his  favourite  joke,  than  he 
proceeded  to  a  little  cupboard  in  the  corner 
of  his  bedroom,  and  took  one  biscuit,  which 
he  grumbled  at  as  being  very  hard,  and  one 
glass  of  sherry,  which  he  complained  of  as 
being  very  hot.  He  then  performed  an  ablu- 
tion, to  rid  himself  of  the  musty  smell  of  his 
lecture-books — another  common  subject  for  a 
grumble — and  prepared  himself  for  his  daily 
rtroll  to  the  top  of  Shotover  Hill.  He  chose 
this  walk  because  it  was  effected  by  means  of 
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the  worst  road  out  of  Oxford,  and  was  by  far 
the  steepest  of  the  heights  around ;  but  then 
he  had  good  grounds  for  grumbling  when  he 
got  to  the  summit  of  it. 

He  threw  off  his  slippers,  complaining  of 
their  being  too  loose,  and  put  on  a  pair  of 
thick  walking-shoes,  finding  fault  with  them 
for  being  too  tight.  He  grumbled  next  at 
having  to  button  up  his  gaiters — an  article  of 
dress  never  seen  now  but  below  the  wasting 
calves  of  Dr.  Wornout,  having  been  entirely 
superseded  by  those  masculine  "  Adelaides" 
called  cloth-boots  —  delightful  invention  for 
those  men  who  disdain  clean  stockings,  and 
are  short  of  silk  socks. 

Just  as  Mr.  Querulus .  had  overcome  the 
difficulty  of  the  gaiters,  and  was  grumbling 
because  he  could  not  find  his  stick  or  his  um- 
brella, which,  being  covered  with  an  oil-skin, 
he  found  a  convenient  substitute  for  an  ashen 
or  oaken  plank,  he  heard  a  smart  rap  at  his 
door,  and  of  course  grumbled  out  a  "  Come  * 
in ;"  having,  in  the  brief  intervening  space, 
made  up  his  mind  to  impose  the  untimely  in- 
truder if  he  proved  an  undergraduate,  or 
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sconce  him  heavily  if  he  turned  out  to  he 
scout. 

"  The  senior-tutor's  room,  I  helieve,  sir?" 
said  the  gentleman  who  had  knocked,  leading 
by  his  arm,  or  rather  dragging  after  him,  a 
younger  being,  who,  from  the  family  likeness, 
was  clearly  about  to  be  introduced  as  "  my 
son,  sir." 

"  Not  at  home,  sir — not  at  home,"  grumbled 
Mr.  Grumps ;  "  I'm  not  at  home,  sir,  from  two 
till  half-past  four.  The  duties  of  the  day  are 
o?er,  and  I  look  upon  myself  as  an  individual, 
not  as  a  college  officer,  after  two  o'clock." 

"  I  really  am  sorry,  sir,  to  intrude,"  said 
the  gentleman ;  "  but  as  I  am  come  up  from 
a  very  distant  part — " 

"  You  must  be  very  tired,"  said  Grumps, 
making  towards  the  door :  "  there's  a  sofa- 
there  an  easy  chair  —  utrum  horum  mavis 
accipe,  and  wait  till  I  return." 

"  But  I  have  to  return  almost  immediately, 
my  dear  sir,  and  I  wish  to  enter  my  son  as 
a  gentleman-commoner  before  I  leave  —  I 
haye — " 

"  Been  to  every  other  college,  I  suppose, 
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sir,  and  they  pretend  they  are  full,  and  so 
yon  come  here  as  a  forlorn  hope.  I'm  off  for 
a  walk :  solus  ante  mofes"  growled  Mr.  Que- 
rnlns. 

"  On  the  contrary,  sir.  I  came  up  on  pur- 
pose to  enter  him  here  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
as  a  gentleman-commoner,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, entreatingly. 

"  What— eh  ? — is  that  a  fact  ?  but  we  call 
themyi/Zow-commoners;  though  the  Can  tabs, 
in  their  ignorance  of  the  titles  bestowed  by 
Rhedicina,  deny  that  we  use  the  term.  How 
can  you  prove  you  have  not  applied  elsewhere 
and  been  rejected,  eh  ?  it  is  an  usage  we  are 
exposed  to,"  grumbled  Mr.  Querulus,  return- 
ing a  little  way  back  again. 

"  This  letter,  from  your  friend  Mr.  Deep- 
drill,  the  head-master  of  the  grammar-school 
of  Deerpaye,  will  convince  you  of  the  fact." 

Querulus  snatched  at  the  letter,  and,  having 
skimmed  his  eye  over  it,  skimmed  his  eye  over 
"  my  son,  sir,"  and  said, 

"  Not  a  pupil  of  DeepdrilFs  —  sure  he 
wasn't — a  private,  eh?  mistake — great  mis- 
take — but  Deepdrill  speaks  highly  of  you, 
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sir;  but  then,"  grumbled  Mr.  G rumps,  "  he 

writes  such  a  very  crabbed  hand— can  scarcely 
make  it  out." 

"  He  speaks  very  clearly  of  the  merits  of 
St.  Bartholomew." 

"  Of  course  he  does,"  growled  Querulus ; 
"  he  was  a  member  of  it  himself — fedus  est 
am— you  know  the  quotation,  eh  ?" 

The  gentleman  nodded  dissent — which  his 
son  observing,  said,  "  I  do,  pa !" 

"  Pa !  gracious  goodness,  that  such  an  en- 
dearing term  should  be  heard  in  term-time  in 
St.  Bartholomew's !  I'll  soon  teach  him  bet- 
ter,"  growled  Mr.  Grumps,  returning  and 
begging  his  visiters  to  be  seated. 

"  My  object  in  bringing  my  son  up,  sir," 
commenced  the  unexpected  and  unwished-for 
visiter,  "  is  to  get  him  matriculated  immedi- 
ately, to  reside,  if  possible,  this  term." 

"  Impossible ! "  growled  Grumps.  "  The 
vice-chancellor  will  not  do  it  —  /  will  not  do 
it.  As  to  residing,  it  is  quite  out  of  the 
question ;  our  members  are  limited,  and  con- 
sequently select." 

"  As  a  fellow-commoner,  I  thought  you 
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might  make  an  exception,"   suggested   the 
visiter. 

"  Why?"  said  Grumps. 

"  They  pay,  I  believe,  rather  handsomely," 
said  the  father. 

"  So  ma  said,"  said  "  my  son,  sir,"  backing 
the  governor. 

"  Ma !  what  a  wretch !"  growled  Querulns. 
Bnt  Querulus  loved  money,  and  wished  to  get 
as  many  velvet  caps  as  he  could  to  keep  up 
the  character  of  his  college. 

"  May  I  beg  to  know  your  name  ?" 

"  Sir  Robert  Freeliver,"  said  the  visiter ; 
"  and  this,  sir,  is  my  son  Fleshington — he 
received  his  mother's  name  as  his  Christian 
name.  Look  up,  Fleshy,  my  boy— don't  be 
shy." 

"  No,  pa !"  said  Hopeful,  looking  every  way 
but  the  right. 

"  Are  you  a  baronet  ? "  inquired  Querulus. 

"  A  knight,  sir,  a  knight — I  received  the 
honour  as  a  reward  for  my  services  during  the 
Birmingham  riots." 

The  thermometer  of  Grumps's  politeness 
went  down  suddenly  nearly  to  Zero. 
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"  I  am  not  badly  off,  sir,  as  to  means," 
continued  the  knight;  "  you  will  find  me 
liberal  in  all  fees — I  know  what  college  life 
is— I  was  at  King's  College,  Birmingham,  a 
short  time  myself." 

Mr.  Querulus  grinned  maliciously,  but  said 
nothing.  He  had  been  pondering  in  his  mind 
what  he  should  do.  At  last  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  velvet  cap  was  a  velvet  cap, 
and  every  additional  velvet  cap  conferred  ad- 
ditional credit  and  fees  on  his  beloved  so- 
ciety. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  will  see  what  I 
can  do  to  get  him  matriculated.  My  friend, 
the  vice-chancellor,  will  break  through  his 
general  rules  for  me ;  and,  if  your  son  will 
step  over  the  way  to  Stitchum,  the  tailor,  he 
will  lend  him  a  cap  and  gown,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  his  custom  when  he  comes  up  into  re- 
sidence. In  the  meanwhile,  you  can  answer 
me  a  few  questions  as  to  his  learning  and 
moral  character." 

Mr.  Fleshington  Freeliver  gladly  left  his 
parent  and  the  tutor — an  animal  he  had  heard 
a  sad  account  of  from  his  friends  in  trade ;  and 
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was  soon  famished  with  his  academics  by 
Stitchum,  who  bowed  three  times  additionally 
to  his  new  customer,  when  he  found  he  re- 
quired a  silk  gown  and  a  velvet  cap. 

In  his  absence,  Mr.  Querulus  asked  his  pa- 
ternity the  usual  questions  on  such  occasions. 
The  answers  were  not  very  satisfactory. 

"  You  see,  sir,"  said  Sir  Robert,  "  Lady 
Freeliver  blessed  me  but  with  this  one  child. 
I,  of  course,  wished  him  to  go  to  Eton,  West- 
minster, or  Rugby,  in  order  to  secure  good  ac- 
quaintances in  after  life,  but  my  lady  had  a 
dread  of  the  immorality  of  public  schools,  and 
could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  expose  her 
only  son  to  the  dangerous  examples  set  in 
those  seminaries." 

"  Humph !"  growled  Grumps. 

"  He  has  been  carefully  trained  at  home,  I 
assure  you,  on  the  Edgeworth  principles,  and, 
though  he  is  now  nearly  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  he  has  never  shown  any  thing  like 
vice.  The  only  fault  I  have  to  find  with  him 
is,  that  he  eats  too  much,  and  is  a  little  too 
amorous  in  his  constitution.  Our  housemaid 
was  pretty,  certainly,  but  his  mother  did  not 
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think  it  consistent  with  the  family  dignity 
that  her  son  should  pay  his  addresses  to  her." 

"  And  so,"  growled  Mr.  Querulus,  "  she 
resolved  to  send  him  to  college !  Well,  he 
won't  fall  in  love  with  the  housemaid  here. 
May  I  ask  in  what  line ." 

"The  hardware  line,"  said  Sir  Robert. 

Mr.  Querulus  laughed  at  the  mistake,  and 
assured  the  knight  that  he  did  not  mean  to  in- 
quire into  his  line  of  business,  but  to  find  out 
in  what  line  his  son's  studies  had  been  di- 
rected. Having  ascertained  that  he  had  been 
educated  by  masters  who  attended  him  at 
home,  he  signified  a  wish  to  examine  him 
slightly  —  merely  for  his,  Mr.  Grumps's,  own 
satisfaction. 

When  Fleshington  returned,  feeling  very 
proud,  though  very  uncomfortable,  in  his  cap 
and  gown,  the  tutor  reached  down  a  Virgil, 
and,  opening  it  at  the  first  eclogue,  requested 
his  future  pupil  to  translate  a  few  lines. 

Mr.  Freeliver  was  in  a  funk,  and  made 
several  false  quantities,  as  most  privately-edu- 
cated gentlemen  will  do ;  but,  as  he  had  read 
the  passage  at  least  twenty  times,  he  trans- 
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lated  it  off  at  once  into  English  very  fluently, 
though  by  no  means  literally. 

Mr.  Querulus  Grumps  smiled  a  peculiar 
smile,  and  expressed  himself  satisfied,  but 
begged  Mr.  Freeliver  would  occupy  the  period 
that  must  necessarily  elapse  between  his  ma- 
triculation and  coming  up  into  residence,  in 
getting  up  his  Eton  grammars. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  the  vice-chan- 
cellor's, where  the  ceremonial  of  matriculation 
was  gone  through,  and,  after  the  college  fees 
had  been  paid,  the  knight  and  his  son  returned 
to  their  home. 

Mr.  Querulus  Grumps  could  not  take  his 
walk  to  Shotover  Hill ;  it  was  too  late.  He, 
therefore,  occupied  the  spare  hour  before  hall- 
bell  rang  in  going  round  to  the  buttery, 
kitchen,  and  all  the  scouts'  rooms,  to  complain 
of  every  thing  that  had  been  done  by  every 
servant  in  the  college  for  the  week  last  past, 
which  gave  him  an  inordinate  appetite  for  his 
dinner,  and  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he 
had  done  a  great  deal  to  promote  the  respec- 
tability of  his  college. 

Tempus  fugit—a&  he  always  does-— too  fast 
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for  so  old  a  gentleman — I  wish  his  wings  were 
cut  or  pinioned  —  and  the  period  arrived  for 
Mr.  Freeliver  to  take  up  his  residence  in  col- 
lege. The  knight  and  his  lady  accompanied 
him  to  Oxford,  and  saved  him  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  expense  in  furnishing  his  rooms, 
and  providing  spoons  and  crockery.  My  lady 
was  very  particular  in  her  instructions  to  the 
bed-maker  as  to  airing  the  sheets,  and  all  the 
shirts,  and  other  washables,  which  the  wicked 
rogue,  with  a  hypocritical  face,  promised  faith- 
fully to  attend  to,  and  pocketed  a  bribe  of 
twenty  shillings  in  gold,  as  calmly  as  if  he 
had  meant  what  he  said. 

The  rooms  being  pronounced  perfectly  ready 
for  occupation  by  the  upholsterer  and  crockery 
merchant,  a  small  stock  of  wine  laid  in,  and 
the  necessary  hooks  ordered,  every  thing  was 
paid  for,  to  the  surprise  and  regret  of  the 
tradesmen  —  for  the  knight  was  a  man  of 
business,  and  took  a  heavy  discount  for  ready 
money.  After  bidding  an  affectionate  fare- 
well to  pa  and  ma,  as  they  rattled  off  in  their 
chariot,  Mr.  Fleshington  Freeliver,  fellow- 
commoner  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  found  him- 
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self,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  his  own 
master  —  a  free  agent,  to  do  what  he  pleased 
with  his  own  person,  and  the  one  hundred 
pounds  which  was  placed  to  his  credit  in  the 
university  bank  as  his  allowance  for  the  first 
quarter.  The  only  injunction  the  governor 
and  governess  had  issued  as  to  his  pecuniary 
matters  was,  that  he  should  pay  ready  money 
for  every  thing,  and  demand  legal  discount 
and  a  stamped  receipt. 

When  Mr.  Freeliver  returned  to  his  rooms, 
he  found  his  scout  John  pretending  to  dust, 
and  set  the  things  in  order.  They  eyed  each 
other  askance,  but  neither  upoke.  It  was  not 
John's  business  to  do  so,  unless  he  was  spoken 
to.  After  several  attempts,  the  master  found 
courage  to  inquire  if  he  could  have  any  thing 
to  eat. 

"  Why,"  said  John,  going  to  the  window, 
which  faced  the  clock,  "  it's  arter  two,  and 
Coquus  is  gone  out  of  college,  and  the  but- 
tery's shut,  else  you  could  a  had  soup,  chops, 
steaks,  or  kidneys,  cold  meats  of  all  sorts,  old 
ale,  mild  beer,  or  porter." 

"  Dear  me  !  I  am  really  very  hungry,"  said 
Mr.  Freeliver,  looking  voracious. 
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"We  dine  at  five,  percise,"  said  John. 
"Hall-bell  rings  as  the  clock  strikes.  Capital 
dinner  at  the  high  table,  where  you'll  dine  — 
soup  or  fish  every  day — plain  joint,  vegetables, 
cattyhipy." 

"  What  sort  of  a  dish  is  that  ?  Peculiar  to 
the  University,  I  suppose  ?" 

u  It  ain't  one  dish,  it's  lots  o'  things.  Tarts, 
breads,  cheeses,  and  decrements,"  said  John, 
looking  explanatory.  "  One  of  my  masters 
always  used  to  sum  'em  up  as  cattyloipy " 

A  sudden  light  gleamed  on  the  mind  of 
Fleshington,  and  he  discovered  that  John's 
master  merely  used  et-cetera  in  Greek  —  «ii  tA 

■  I  am  really  too  hungry  to  wait  until  five 
o'clock,"  said  Freeliver;  "  I  always  eat  lunch." 

11  Well,  sir,  take  my  advice,"  said  John ; 
"go  to  Rubber's,  the  confectioner's,  just  two 
doors  round  the  top  of  the  lane  in  High  Street : 
capital  shop — nice  man  Rubber  —  no  imposi- 
tion there — all  fair  and  above  board — none  of 
your  patties  with  pusseys  in  'em,  instead  of 
rabbits  —  none  of  your  plate-leathers  boiled 
down  for  mock-turtle :  you  can't  mistake  the 
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shop — real  mock-turtle's  head  in  the  window, 
and  every  thing  tempting." 

Mr.  Fleshington  did  not  put  on  his  gown, 
because  it  had  been  on  his  back  ever  since  he 
had  been  up,  but  he  put  on  his  cap,  and  went 
to  the  confectioner's,  where  he  paid  three 
shillings,  ready  money,  for  soup  and  tarts,  and 
received  a  very  polite  bow  in  the  way  of 
change  from  the  highly-respectable  Mr.  Rub- 
ber. Every  body  respects  "  brother"  Rubber, 
and  brother  Rubber  deserves  their  respect. 

Time  passed  heavily  with  the  freshman 
until  the  dinner  hour  arrived.  It  would  have 
passed  heavily,  more  heavily  at  dinner  with 
any  one,  a  stranger  to  all  around  him,  but 
Freeliver.  He  fed  to  live,  and  lived  only  to 
feed.  The  viands  were  good  and  nicely  dressed, 
and  no  one  who  had  seen  the  justice  done  to 
them  by  the  freshman  would  have  believed 
that  within  two  hours  and  a  half  he  had  con- 
sumed three  shillings  worth  of  pastry-cookery. 

Mr.  Querulus  Grumps,  who  had  grumbled 
at  every  dish  on  table,  never  took  wine  with 
his  dinner,  unless  a  stranger,  t.  e.,  in  Oxford 
parlance,  an  out-college  man,  was  present. 
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Bang  the  first  day  of  term,  no  stranger  was 
present,  so  the  sherry  was  not  introduced. 
He  sent  the  butler  to  Mr.  Freeliver,  and  hoped 
he  would  join  him  in  the  common  room — the 
feDows'  common  room,  to  which  his  gown 
gave  him  the  entree  after  dinner.  He,  of 
course,  "  should  be  very  happy."  They  were 
alone,  as  the  other  tutor  was  not  up,  and  the 
rest  of  the  fellow-commoners  "  had  much 
rather  not."  Querulus  was  humorous,  though 
he  complained  of  the  wine,  and  cut  a  great 
many  classical  jokes,  but,  though  Freeliver 
was  inclined  to  laugh  at  them,  he  could  not 
construe  them.  Both  were  exceedingly  glad 
when  the  porter  announced  that  it  was  chapel- 
time,  and  they  parted,  with  an  understanding 
that  the  freshman  was  to  breakfast  with  his 
tutor  on  the  following  morning,  to  meet  and 
be  introduced  to  one  of  his  brother  fellow- 
commoners. 

After  chapel  Freeliver  went  to  his  rooms, 
and,  to  pass  away  the  time  until  supper,  he 
tried  to  make  himself  a  cup  of  coffee ;  being 
his  first  essay  in  that  line,  he  failed,  and  only 
succeeded  in  scalding  his  fingers  in  the  fining 
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of  it.  He  then  tried  a  pot  of  tea,  and  made 
half  a  pint  of  liquid  from  the  first  mash  of  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  best  gunpowder, 
at  eighteen  shillings  per  pound.  These  at- 
tempts, however,  amused  him  until  John  came 
to  know  if  he  would  take  any  supper. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Freeliver,  looking  amazed 
at  the  doubt  implied ;  "  what  can  I  have  ?" 

"  Any  thing  you  like  to  order,  sir,"  said 
John.  "  You  fellow-commoners  ain't  limited 
in  your  battels" 

"  What,  are  we  expected  to  fight  without 
end — a  Foutrance,  as  the  French  say?"  in- 
quired the  master,  not  being  aware  that  his 
servant  merely  meant,  by  the  word  battels,  the 
accounts  in  the  buttery  and  kitchen. 

"  No,  no.  I  merely  mean,  sir,  that  you  may 
order  what  you  please,  and  to  any  amount." 

"  Well,  then,  let  me  see.  I'll  merely  have 
a  wild-duck,  a  dish  of  snipes,  and  some  other 
light  dish." 

"  Sausages  and  mash'd,  sir  ?  They're  just 
in,  and,  perhaps,  you  never  did  eat  a  rale  Ox- 
ford sausage  ?" 

"  Never.  Sausages  will  do,"  said  Free- 
liver. 
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"How  many  am  I  to  lay  for?"  inquired 
John. 

"  How  many  ?     Only  myself." 

John  looked  surprised,  but  not  displeased, 
as  he  thought  the  remnants,  his  perquisites, 
would  be  the  larger.  In  this  he  was  disap- 
pointed, for  Freeliver  nearly  cleared  the  dishes, 
and  pronounced  the  sausages  delicious. 

On  the  following  morning,  after  chapel,  he 
went  to  Mr.  Querulus  Grumps's  room,  and 
was  introduced  to  Mr.  Graveson  and  a  very 
moderate  breakfast.  The  brown-georges  — 
rolls  so  called — were  the  only  things  that  re- 
conciled him  to  the  meal,  though  Mr.  Grumps 
grumbled  at  them,  and  declared  that  they 
were  not  near  so  good  as  they  had  used  to  be 
in  his  undergraduate  days. 

With  Mr.  Graveson  our  hero  retired,  deter- 
mined to  make  up  at  luncheon  for  the  failure 
at  breakfast. 

Mr.  Graveson  invited  him  to  lunch  with 
him.  He  went,  and  found  an  agreeable  set  of 
men,  to  whom  he  was  made  known,  and  a 
capital  meal  of  all  sorts  of  devilries,  with 
tankards  and  champagne  in  abundance.  Free- 
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liver  was  moderate  in  his  fluids,  but,  as  to 
solids,  the  men  were  amazed  at  his  powers  of 
demolition. 

Time  wore  on ;  Freeliver  was  punctual  at 
his  lectures,  chapel,  and  gates,  but  still  more 
punctual  at  his  meals.  He  thought  but  little 
of  cultivating  the  friendships  he  might  have 
formed  ;  he  found  they  interfered  with  his  en- 
joyments ;  he  often  lost  the  best  cuts.  He 
had  been  brought  up  nearly  alone,  and  cared 
nothing  for  society.  Self  was  his  deity,  and 
he%  worshipped  him  devoutly.  He  went  out 
now  and  then,  and  gave  a  party  or  two  in  re- 
turn; but  it  was  a  bore  —  he  could  enjoy 
things  much  better  by  himself.  He  was  not 
stingy ;  but  he  was  greedy.  For  money  he 
cared  little  or  nothing,  beyond  what  it  would 
procure  in  eatables  or  drinkables. 

"  John,"  said  he,  one  day,  "  where  can  I 
buy  any  Oxford  sausages  ?  I  should  like  to 
send  some  down  to  Sir  Robert." 

"  Coquus  will  get  any  quantity  you  like," 
said  John. 

"  No,  no,  John ;  I  should  like  to  visit  the 
manufactory,  to  see  where  and  how  they  are 
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made,  and  pick  the  primest  myself/'  said  Free- 
lirer.  % 

"  Coquus  always  has  ourn  from  Ducks  and 
Stuphins's,  in ," 

"  What  a  delicious  combination  of  names ! 
Where  do  they  live,  John  ?" 

"  They  holds  out  in  Penny-Farthing  Street, 
just  over-right  Christ  Church,"  said  John; 
"  the  names  is  over  the  door." 

After  lecture  Mr.  Fleshington  Freeliver 
went,  not  in  his  usual  sauntering  manner,  but 
with  hasty  tread,  to  Penny- Farthing  Street. 
He  soon  discovered  the  goal  of  his  wishes ;  he 
entered  the  shop,  and  Mrs.  Ducks  opened  the 
parlour-door  to  demand  his  business. 

She  looked  very  red  in  the  face,  as  if  she 
had  been  leaning  over  the  fire.  While  Mr. 
Freeliver  was  explaining  his  wants  and  wishes, 
he  heard  a  fearful  hissing,  and  smelt  so  deli- 
dons  a  smell,  that  it  made  his  mouth  water. 

"  How  many  pounds  ?  "  inquired  Mrs. 
Ducks. 

"  Heavenly  !"  said  Freeliver.  "  What  can 
it  be  ?" 

"  Only  a  few  as  didn't  go  off  last  night,  as 
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I'm  frying  up  for  me  and  Miss  Sarah — Ducks 
is  at  farm/'  said  Mrs.  D. 

"  Marm  !  you  couldn't — could  you  ? — I  fear 
it  would  be  asking  too  much  —  I  should  feel 
really  obliged — " 

"  Any  thing  to  oblige  you,  sir,  or  any  other 
gentleman-commoner,"  said  Mrs.  Ducks. 

"  Could  you  only  let  me  taste  one  of  your 
own  frying ;  they  do  smell  so  nice,  and  it  is 
just  my  luncheon  time." 

"  Oh,  pray  walk  in,  sir.  Sarah,  my  dear — 
my  daughter,  sir — Mr. — " 

"  Freeliver,  of  St.  Bartholomew's,"  said  Mr. 
Fleshington,  bowing  to  the  really  pretty  but 
over-dressed  girl  before  him. 

Sarah  courtsied  and  blushed— not  at  being 
seen  by,  or  introduced  to,  a  gentleman  or  fel- 
low-commoner, but  at  being  caught  shaking 
the  frying-pan. 

Mr.  Freeliver  enjoyed  the  sausages  ama- 
zingly, and  was  so  pleased,  that  he  ordered  a 
dozen  pounds  for  "  the  governor,"  and  freely 
accepted  an  invitation  to  repeat  the  dose  at 
supper. 

Ducks  did  not  quite  like  the  introduction 
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of  a  gownsman  into  his  family  circle,  but  Mrs. 
Ducks  did.  She  saw  a  probability,  more  than 
a  possibility,  of  her  friend's  prophecy  being 
realized.  Sarah  was  smartened  up  for  the 
occasion,  and,  after  supper,  exhibited  a  speci- 
men of  the  musical  powers  she  had  acquired 
under  the  able  tuition  of  Mr.  Thrumstring. 
She  regretted  that  they  could  not  make  up  a 
quadrille,  to  display  the  steps  taught  her  by 
Mr.  Tightpump ;  but  it  was  impossible.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ducks  would  never  have  done  for 
their  vis-a-vis — and  who  was  to  play  to  them  ? 

Freeliver  found  himself  so  comfortable,  and 
the  sausages  so  excellently  fried,  that  he  supped 
at  Ducks's  every  evening.  He  was  really 
happy.  His  happiness,  however,  was  changed 
to  joy,  when  Miss  Sarah  offered  to  let  him 
come  one  morning  and  see  how  his  favourites 
were  made.  He  came.  Ducks  chopped  and 
picked.  Mrs.  Ducks  pounded,  salted,  and 
seasoned  the  mass,  which  Miss  Sarah,  on  that 
occasion  only,  condescended  to  flour  and  roll 
out  with  her  own  light  and  delicate  hand. 

A  sudden  thought  shot  across  the  brain  of 
Fleshington.     What  if  be  made  that  hand  his 
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own !  he  could  have  sausages  for  life.  Deli- 
cious notion ! 

He  hesitated  a  little,  while  he  thought  how 
Sir  Robert  and  his  lady-inother  would  feel  at 
the  notion  of  such  a  connexion.  He  resolved 
to  wait  awhile.  His  plans,  however,  were 
hurried  on  that  very  night,  for,  when  he  came 
to  supper,  he  found  Thrumstring,  the  music- 
master,  and  Tightpump,  the  dancer,  seated  at 
table,  one  on  each  side  of  his  charmer-— a  ruse 
of  ducks  mere.  By  the  devotion  they  showed 
to  Sarah  and  the  sausages,  he  doubted  not 
they  were  rivals  for  the  fair  hand  that  made 
them.  He  sat  them  both  out.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  do  so,  though  he  should  be  imposed 
for  knocking  in.  He  was  so.  While  Ducks 
and  his  spouse  were  absent,  engaged  in  show- 
ing a  proper  respect  to  their  departing  guests, 
the  music  and  dancing-masters,  he  popped  the 
question,  and  was  accepted. 

Sarah  wished  to  consult  her  parents ;  but 
Mr.  Freeliver,  having  the  fear  of  his  pa  and 
ma  before  his  eyes,  entreated  her  not  to  say  a 
word  about  it.  She  did  not  till  he  was  gone, 
and  then  she  told  her  mother— only. 
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"Good  girl !"  said  Mrs.  Ducks.  "  I  dare 
say  he'll  want  to  run  away  with  you,  so  to- 
morrow we'll  get  the  things  packed." 

Fleshington  looked  in  in  the  morning,  when 
he  knew  Ducks  was  at  his  farm.  Mrs.  Ducks 
happened  to  discover  that  something  was  wrong 
down  in  the  cellar,  and  dived  below  to  set  it 
right  again.  In  her  absence,  every  thing  was 
arranged — without  her  knowing  it — and  that 
very  night,  while  Ducks  was  sound  asleep, 
Sarah  was  watched  down  stairs  by  her  anxious 
mother,  who  heard  a  chaise  rattle  off  from  the 
end  of  Penny-Farthing  Street,  which  she  felt 
contained  Mrs.  Fleshington  Freeliver  "  as  was 
to  be." 

I  leave  to  the  reader's  imagination  to  picture 
to  himself  the  grumblings  of  Mr.  Querulus 
Gnunps,  when  he  heard  of  the  elopement  to 
Gretna  of  his  velvet-capped  pupil ;  and  the  rage 
and  indignation  of  Sir  Robert  and  his  lady, 
when  they  discovered  that  the  representative 
oftheFreelivers  had  married  a  sausage-maker's 
daughter. 

Sally,  however,  made  an  excellent  wife  and 
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excellent  sausages.  Fleshington  was  quite 
satisfied  with  Sarah  and  her  sausages. 

Sir  Robert,  having  been  created  a  baronet 
for  going  up  with  an  address,  thought  to  hide 
the  disgrace  of  his  family  by  sending  his  son 
— the  cause  of  it — out  to  Bombay  as  his  con- 
signee. Fleshington  went  freely,  for  he  had 
heard  of  the  cookery  of  the  East.  He  enjoyed 
it  much,  lived  fat  and  happily,  and  died  of 
apoplexy,  as  Sir  Fleshington  Freeliver. 

His  lady,  feeling  very  bilious,  and  anxious 
to  see  her  parents,  returned  to  England.  She 
found  them  dead,  and  a  large  sum  of  money 
in  the  three  per  cents,  in  her  name.  She  had 
nothing  left  to  do  but  to  look  after  her  liver, 
which,  like  her  income,  was  much  enlarged. 


My  little  wife,  after  she  had  heard  these 
particulars,  paid  additional  attention  to  her 
guest.  Every  little  delicacy,  formerly  invented 
for  myself,  was  consigned  to  Turmeric,  as  I 
still  called  her. 

When  I  grumbled  at  this,  like  Mr.  Querulus 
Grumps,  I  was  checked  with  a  wink,  and  the 
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words,  "  Who  knows  what  may  happen  !  she 
has  no  relations." 

Well !  my  lady  overdrank  of  the  Leaming- 
ton waters,  and  died.  A  letter  was  found,  in 
which  she  left  my  wife  —  her  gratitude  and 
thanks  for  her  kind  attentions,  and  a  will,  by 
which  she  bequeathed  all  her  property  to 
Messrs.  Tightpump  and  Thrumstring,  between 
whom  it  appeared  she  had  hesitated  to  choose 
matrimonially,  until  a  fellow  -  commoner,  a 
gownsman,  came  in,  and  caused  her  to  reject 
both.  They  were  married  men  with  large 
families  when  she  returned  to  Oxford  in  search 
of— her  parents. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  Anna  virumque  cano  qui  primo  sole  bopeeping, 
Et  jam  cum  tabby  nox  languet  to  button  her  eyelids, 
Cum  spaniel  aut  pointer  Sylvas  camposque  pererrat." 

Daniel's  Rural  Sports. 

My  little  wife  was  so  indignant  at  the  bad 
conduct  of  Lady  Fleshington  Freeliver,  in  not 
remembering  her  in  her  will,  as  not  to  allow 
any  of  our  family  to  mourn  for  her,  so  that  I 
luckily  escaped  the  expense  of  providing  family 
mourning.  Though  the  baronet's  lady  did  not 
remember  my  wife,  my  wife  did  remember  the 
baronet's  lady.  For  at  least  a  month  after 
Turmeric's  decease,  I  heard  of  nothing  else  but 
the  baseness,  the  heartlessness,  the  hypocri- 
tical conduct  of  the  widow  with  the  enlarged 
liver.  These  remarks  were  served  up  at  every 
meal,  and  would  have  been  forced  upon  me 
throughout  the  livelong  day,  had  I  not  wisely 
betaken  myself  to  my  den,  and  locked  myself  in. 
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It  certainly  is  one  of  the  advantages — and 
there  ought  to  be  some  advantages  as  a  "  set 
off"  to  the  inconveniences— of  being  a  literary 
man,  that  yon  have  a  fair  plea  for  secluding 
yourself  when  you  wish  to  be  alone.  When- 
ever I  wish  to  be  by  myself,  to  devour  some 
new  work,  some  just-published  magazine,  or  to 
get  the  true  flavour  of  a  freshly-opened  box  of 
cigars,  I  always  reply  to  my  wife's  "  Where 
are  you  going  ?"  by  saying,  "  I  am  going  to 
write,  my  dear,  and  I  beg  I  may  not  be  inter- 
rupted." As  sundry  little  indulgences  depend 
upon  the  success  of  my  pen,  my  orders  are  at- 
tended to  in  this  respect  with  a  rigidity  that 
ia  sadly  annoying  to  my  younger  offspring,  who 
cannot  comprehend  why  their .  little  backs 
should  be  smacked,  if  they  are  detected  by 
their  mamma  in  spinning  tops,  or  engaged  in 
any  other  noisy  pastimes  near  my  study  door. 

I  took  especial  pains  to  be  very  busy  in 
writing  until  the  mania  for  abusing  the  "yellow 
departed"  had  subsided.  I  gave  Robert  orders 
to  admit  no  one  on  any  pretence  whatever,  and 
occupied  myself  by  reading  over  the  contents 
of  Mr.  Frumpleigh's  note-book.     I  hesitated 
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for  some  days  whether  I  should  at  once  send 
the  MSS.,  just  as  they  were,  to  my  publisher, 
or  take  the  matter  they  contained,  and  work 
it  up  in  my  own  peculiar  way.     Need  I  say 
that  I  resolved  on  pursuing  the  latter  course  ? 
I  opine  not.     Every  man  thinks  his  own  style 
the  best ;  and,  though  the  task  was  likely  to 
be  laborious,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  set  about 
it  in  good  earnest.     The  cookery  of  a  dish  is 
every  thing.     Divide  a  piece  of  meat  between 
two  artistes — the  one  will  send  up  a  dish  flat, 
flabby,  and  flavourless ;  the  other  will  tickle 
your  palate  with  a  tender,  rich,  racy  morgeau, 
whose  very  fumes  will  insure  enjoyment  and 
easy  digestion.    Yet  these  two  opposites  are 
made  from  the  same  bit  of  "  subject  matter," 
and  depend,  as  to  their  different  results,  upon 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated,  cooked, 
dressed,  and  served  up. 

Some  of  my  friends  tell  me  that  my  style  is 
too  broadly  humorous  for  the  present  fasti- 
dious days.  They  say  it  is  quite  allowable  for 
the  most  delicate  and  polished  personages  to 
read  and  laugh  at  the  pages  of  Smollett,  Field- 
ing, Swift,  Sterne,  and  others  of  the  old  school, 
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who  were  not  over-scrupulous  in  their  descrip- 
tions, but  positively  wrong  to  patronise  any 
one  who,  in  these  times,  has  courage  enough 
to  call  things  by  their  right  names. 

I  suppose  I  had  better  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge,  and  throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  my 
judges.  Let  them  say  of  any  of  my  tales,  "  It 
is  as  broad  as  it  is  long."  What  care  I  ?  An 
idea  pops  into  my  head  —  I  must  out  with  it. 
I  cannot  restrain  it  without  great  inconvenience 
to  myself.  All  I  can  say  is,  it  is  my  private 
way ;  if  they  don't  like  it,  let  them  leave  it 
for  the  more  beaten  track. 

All  this  is  very  uninteresting,  and  perhaps 
inexcusable — but  I  could  not  help  "  dotting  it 
down."  To  repair  the  injury  I  must  have  done 
to  the  temper  of  my  readers,  I  will  plunge  at 
once,  without  further  preface,  into  the  note- 
hook  of  my  friend  the  proctor,  and  bring  up 
the  first  tale  or  anecdote  on  which  I  lay  my 
hands,  and  treat  it  as  I  should  wish  to  be 
treated  myself — as  mildly  as  I  can.  It  is  like 
a  "  dip  in  the  lucky-bag ;"  it  may  prove  a  prize, 
but  the  chances  are  against  it. 

"  Robert, "  said  I, "  give  me  that  top  paper 
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— there,  that  one— the  first  you  lay  your  hands 
on.     That  is  it. " 

"  This  here  ?"  said  Robert ;  "  why,  this  is  the 
most  difficult-to-be-decipheredest  of  'em  all !" 

"  Never  mind,"  said  I ;  "  leave  the  paper  and 
the  room." 

"  Ay,"  said  Robert,  "  hit  or  miss — luck 's 
all.     It  is  the  most  uncertainest  thing  as  is." 

"  What  is  so  uncertain  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Why,  whether  you  tells  a  tale  as  will  tell, 
or  whether  you  don't,"  said  Robert,  as  he 
closed  the  door. 

I  could  not  but  agree  with  my  servant  in 
this  remark,  and  therefore  did  not  much  care 
what  tale— or,  rather,  what  matter  for  a  tale 
— presented  itself  to  my  eyes  when  I  opened 
the  MS.     I  find  it  is  called 

GOING  ON  PROGRESS; 

OR, 

THE    PRESIDENT'S     MISHAP. 

So  I  will  tell  it  as  "  best  I  can,"  if  that  is 
English ;  I  have  a  precedent  for  it,  as  well  as 
a  president  for  the  tale. 

Every  body  who  knew  Oxford  some  twenty- 
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fire  years  since,  must  recollect  one  of  its  great- 
est ornaments  in  the  president  of  St.  James's. 
He  was  a  portly,  dignified  individual,  and  bore 
the  name  of  Pomponius  Atticus  Potts.  He 
had  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
and  was  called  by  those  who  knew  but  little 
of  him— comparative  strangers  to  his  merits — 
Dr.  Potts.  Those  who  knew  him  well,  and 
appreciated  the  honour  implied  in  his  prceno- 
mina,  gave  him  his  full  title  of  Dr.  Pomponius 
Atticus  Potts.  To  such  of  his  acquaintances 
as  did  not  forget  to  confer  upon  him  his  pro- 
per title,  he  was  very  gracious ;  those  who 
Jailed  to  pay  the  respect  due  to  him — who  did 
not  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  his  godfathers 
and  godmothers  in  bestowing  those  classical 
names  upon  him — vice  Christian  names — Dr. 
Pomponius  Atticus  Potts  treated  with  the  con- 
tempt which  they  justly  deserved. 

In  person,  P.  A.  Potts,  D.D.,  was  large  and 
well-made ;  his  face  was  handsome.  He  stood 
six  feet  two  in  his  cottons,  and  had  a  pair  of 
legs  too  well  formed  to  be  obscured  by  any 
boot,  however  well  invented ;  he  therefore  ad- 
hered to  shorts,  silks,  and  shoes. 
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The  father  of  the  President  of  St.  James's 
was  a  prebendary  of  —  Cathedral,  and  the 
incumbent  of  several  rectories,  vicarages,  and 
perpetual  curacies.  He  was  a  sound  scholar, 
and  a  great  pluralist  in  those  happy  days 
when  pluralities  were  legal  and  titles  for  ordi- 
nation plentiful.  His  union  with  a  lady 
of  good  family  was  productive  of  one  scion — 
our  friend  the  president  His  mother  wished 
him  to  be  named  after  her  elder  brother,  who 
inherited  the  estates.  Prebendary  Potts 
would  not  listen  to  it,  for  he  could  get  no- 
thing by  it ;  his  brother-in-law  was  healthy 
and  younger  than  himself.  Mrs.  Potts  cried, 
of  course,  but  the  prebendary  was  too  much 
used  to  her  lachrymose  moods  to  heed  them. 

In  the  worthy  prebendary's  ideas  of  the 
worthies  among  the  ancients,  Marcus  Tullius 
Cicero  ranked  the  highest.  He  would  fain 
have  named  his  son  after  the  purest  Latin 
writer  of  any  age ;  but,  as  he  intended  to  send 
him  to  Eton,  or  Westminster,  or  Charter- 
house, or  Winchester,  to  whichever,  in  short, 
of  these  public  schools  she  could  get  a  pre- 
sentation on  the  foundation,  he  was  quite  sure 
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that  the  wags  would  make  game  of  his  son's 
name ;  and,  instead  of  Cicero,  call  him  Kick- 
a*row,  or  something  of  the  sort.  The  man 
who  ranked  highest  in  Tully's  estimation,  and 
to  whom  he  wrote  the  excellent  epistles  now 
extant,  occurred  to  him  as  the  person  after 
whom  to  call  his  son. 

"  Mrs.  Prebendary  Potts,"  said  he  to  his 
tearful  wife,  "  my  mind  is  made  up.  The 
masculine  infant  whom  you  have  brought 
into  this  world  shall  be  called  Pomponius 
Atticus." 

"And  why,  pray?"  inquired  the  lachry- 
mose lady.     "  Who  was  Pomponius  Atticus  ?" 

"  He  was  a  Roman,  Mrs.  Prebendary  Potts, 
who  knew  more  Greek  than  any  man  of  his 
day;  he  was  christened  Atticus  in  conse- 
quence." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  did  not  know  that  the 
Romans  were  Christians  in  those  days  ;  how 
could  they  have  Christian  names  ?"  said  the 
lady. 

"Mrs.  Prebendary  Potts,  you  are  a  fool," 
said  her  husband.  "  Look  out  Pomponius 
Atticus  in  *  Lempriere's  Dictionary.'  " 
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Mrs.  Potts  did  as  she  was  bidden.  She 
found  the  name,  and  read  the  article ;  then 
she  told  her  husband  that  there  was  a  prefix 
to  the  name — namely,  Titus. 

The  prebendary  acknowledged  the  fact,  but 
declined  using  it  on  the  plea  that  it  might  be 
made  fun  of  by  the  about-to-be  christened  in- 
fant's future  playmates. 

Mrs.  Prebendary  Potts  held  out  for  some 
days  for  the  name,  the  whole  name,  and  no- 
thing but  the  name  of  Cicero's  friend;  but 
her  husband  was  firm,  and  succeeded  in  en- 
forcing his  marital  rights.  Little  Potts  was 
named  Pomponius  Atticus  without  the  prefix 
Titus. 

Soon  after  the  little  P.  A.  Potts  had 
assumed  the  prerogative  of  his  sex  —  the 
breeches — the  worthy  divine,  his  prebendal 
papa,  very  fortunately  had  it  in  his  power  to 
give  the  casting  vote  in  favour  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  day,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the 
high  stewardship  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
His  kindness  was  speedily  returned  by  a  pre- 
sentation for  his  son  on  the  foundation  at 
Charterhouse.     Thither  the  delighted  gover- 
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nor  conveyed  him ;  and,  having  seen  him  hut- 
toned  up  in  the  becoming  dress  of  the  esta- 
blishment, left  him  with  strict  injunctions  to 
aim  at  the  highest  rank  in  literary  attain- 
ments. 

Little  Pompo,  as  he  was  speedily  mis- 
named, had  an  aim  of  a  different  kind  in  view. 
At  home  he  had  displayed  extraordinary  talents 
in  the  use  of  the  how-and-arrow  and  crossbow. 
The  height  of  his  ambition  was  to  be  a  shot. 
As  he  could  not  get  a  gun — and  did  not  dare 
to  fire  it  if  he  had  got  it,  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Chartreuse,  he  contented  himself  with 
shying  with  a  stone  at  the  dirty  cock-sparrows 
which  infest  the  elm-trees  on  the  green.  In 
this  he  was  notoriously  successful,  and  the 
breed  of  chirpers  was  nearly  extinguished  by 
him.  At  home,  in  the  holydays,  he,  by  dint 
of  bribery  and  corruption,  obtained  the  loan 
of  the  gardener's  gun.  Bad  as  the  piece  was, 
and  prone  to  going  off  at  half-cock,  he  soon 
foresaw  that  the  object  of  his  ambition  was 
attainable.  Two  fine  blackbirds,  brought 
down  in  capital  style,  convinced  him  that  his 
forte  lay  more  in  shooting  than  in  trying  to 
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compete  with  the  gentleman  from  whom  he 
derived  his  name,  in  improving  upon  the  pure 
Greek  of  the  Athenians. 

When  he  returned  to  Charterhouse,  after 
Bartlemy-tide  holydays,  he  entertained  his 
schoolfellows  with  an  account  of  his  exploits, 
and  made  an  eternal  friendship  with  one  of 
them  who  lived  at  Kentish  Town,  and  offered 
to  get  his  paternity  to  ask  him  out  on  Satur- 
days, and  let  him  roam,  gun  in  hand,  over  the 
neighbouring  heights  of  Highgate. 

Pompo  was  asked— went — and  shot  a  field- 
fare flying.  This  sealed  his  fate.  He  would 
not  read  up  his  lessons.  He  would  not  learn 
his  repetition,  nor  would  he  do  his  exercises. 
He  gave  his  hot  roll  and  milk  for  the  construe 
of  the  first,  and  his  share  of  pudding  at  supper 
for  the  last.  For  the  middle  deficiency  he 
atoned  by  standing  "  cut  behind,"  as  he  had 
seen  the  little  boys  do  in  Smithfield  for  an 
unpaid  ride  behind  a  hackney-coach ;  and,  as 
the  clever  author  of  the  Comic  Annual  says, 
"  he  did  not  care  for  cut-behind."  He  was 
looked  upon  as  a  dunce,  and  suffered  severely 
for  his  idleness.     He  cared  nothing  about  his 
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sufferings,  bat  wandered  about  with  his  Kentish 
Town  friend,  taking  imaginary  aim  along  a 
mop-handle  at  every  little  bird  he  could  see. 
Several  severe  floggings  were  obliterated  by 
his  fortunately  killing  one  pigeon  out  of 
twelve,  at  the  Red  House  at  Battersea, 
whither  he  had  resorted  one  Saturday,  when 
on  leave  of  absence  to  pay  a  visit  to  Kentish 
Town- 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  Pomponius  Atticus  Potts  did 
not  succeed  in  being  elected  off  to  college  on 
the  foundation?  Certainly  not.  He  must 
We  gone  as  a  commoner  to  some  college  or 
other — a  mere  cler.  fl. — had  not  the  worthy 
prebendary  fortunately  found  out  that  his 
great-great-grandfather's  thirteenth  cousin  was 
descended  from  the  great-grandmother  of  the 
second  cousin  of  the  founder  of  St.  James's 
College,  Oxford,  and  that,  consequently,  his 
son  was  a  founder's  kin. 

It  cost  the  worthy  man  much  trouble,  and 
many  half-crowns,  to  establish  his  pedigree  by 
procuring  the  requisite  registers.  He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  establishing  his  claim ;  and, 
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as  soon  as  a  vacancy  occurred.  Master  P.  A. 
Potts  was  admitted  a  scholar  on  the  foun- 
dation of  St.  James's  as  a  founder's  kin. 

No  man  had  more  cause  to  rejoice  at  P.  A. 
Potts's  success  —  omitting,  of  course,  his 
parents,  masculine  and  feminine — than  the  old 
original  Mr.  Sykes,  the  gunsmith.  In  his 
shop,  immediately  after  breakfast,  every  morn- 
ing in  the  week  except  Sunday  morning,  Pom- 
ponius  Atticus  Potts  might  have  been  seen, 
trying  every  gun  in  the  place,  measuring  out 
powder  and  shot,  screwing  and  unscrewing 
locks,  suggesting  improvements,  and  giving 
orders  for  double  and  single-barrelled  guns 
upon  his  own  peculiar  construction. 

The  individual  who,  next  to  Sykes,  had 
reason  to  rejoice  at  his  election  to  St.  James's 
was  Tom  Webb,  the  dog-dealer.  As  soon  as 
every  gun  had  been  tried,  and  every  sug- 
gestion exhausted  at  the  gunmaker's,  Pompo 
hurried  off  to  Webb's  yard,  and  examined, 
with  the  strictest  accuracy,  every  animal 
therein  confined.  He  talked  of  the  merits  of 
pointers,  setters,  spaniels,  terriers,  and  re- 
trievers ;   and,  having  selected  some  one  or 
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It  is  almost  needless  to  saj  that  these  on- 
academical  pastimes  got  him  into  a  great 
many  scrapes.  He  was  imposed  frequently, 
had  up  before  seniorities,  threatened  with 
rustication  and  expulsion,  and  fined  for  tres- 
passing. He  was  qualified  luckily  as  being 
the  eldest  son  of  a  D.  D.,  and  always  took  out 
a  certificate,  so  that  he  escaped  the  heavier 
penalties  of  the  law.  As  to  the  fines,  Mr. 
Prebendary  Potts  had  to  furnish  the  supplies ; 
and  if  he  turned  sulky  and  did  not  remit,  Mrs. 
Prebendary  Potts  never  failed  to  do  so,  on  a 
proper  representation  of  the  facts  of  the  case 
by  her  darling  son. 

In  college,  Pompo  managed  to  escape  pretty 
well.  He  attended  his  lectures,  and  did  his 
themes  and  translations,  by  the  aid  of  the 
college  barber.  At  collections  he  crammed 
for  one  Greek  play,  and  was  avowed  to  go  off 
with  a  lecture  on  the  gross  impropriety  of  his 
proceedings.  He  scraped  through  his  little- 
go,  and  made  a  shave  for  his  degree ;  but  he 
got  through,  much  to  the  surprise  of  Sykes 
and  Tom  Webb. 

Having  achieved  his  B.A.,  Pompo  had  three 
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tion  among  the  long-bills,  to  take  the  president's 
chair  at  St.  James's. 

The  cause  of  this  unwished-for  and  unex- 
pected event  was  a  quarrel  between  two  founda- 
tions, which  was  irreconcileable  as  to  the  choice 
of  a  president.  Neither  faction  would  give 
way  to  the  other ;  and,  upon  an  appeal  to  the 
visiter  of  the  college,  who  happened  to  be  the 
worthy  Prebendary  Potts's  diocesan,  he,  the 
bishop,  settled  the  dispute  by  appointing  the 
senior  upon  the  founder's  kin  foundation,  who 
happened  to  be  the  son  of  his  old  and  valued 
friend,  Prebendary  Potts. 

Pomponius  Atticus  Potts,  Master  of  Arts, 
was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  speedily  metamor- 
phosed into  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  the  grace 
of  the  University,  and  in  consequence  of  his 
being  elected  president  of  St.  James's  College. 
The  D.D.  was,  no  doubt,  as  acceptable  for  the 
honour  it  implied,  as  the  proceeds  of  his  pre- 
sidentship were  from  the  comforts  and  indi- 
gencies they  insured.  Still  there  was  one 
very  serious  drawback  on  these  honours,  com- 
forts, and  indulgences — the  president  of  St. 
James's  could  not  go  out  shooting  every  day 
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and  all  day  during  term-time,  without  in- 
voking upon  his  empty  head  the  ill-natured 
remarks  of  his  brethren  in  college  headship, 
who  really  did  not  know  the  muzzle  of  a  gun 
from  the  butt-end  of  the  stock,  and  were  not 
sensible  of  the  comforts  of  getting  wet-footed 
in  a  field  of  Swedish  turnips,  or  amidst  the 
fragrant  peat-like  perfume  of  a  capital  snipe- 
bog. 

Still  Dr.  P.  A.  Potts  got  a  little  shooting  du- 
ring term-time.  It  was  fortunate  for  him  that 
his  stable-yard  communicated  with  the  high- 
way by  means  of  a  pair  of  back  gates.  Through 
these  gates  he  made  his  escape  early  in  the 
morning,  with  his  lower  person  fully  equipped 
for  sporting.  On  the  upper  part  of  his  body, 
which  was  the  only  portion  that  could  be  seen 
by  eyes  academical  or  unacademical  through 
Ms  carriage- windows,  he  wore  the  appropriate 
shovel-hat  and  D.D.-cut  coat.  These  were 
easily  and  rapidly  exchanged  for  the  plain  hat 
and  shooting-jacket  when  he  arrived  at  the 
spot  selected  for  his  day's  sport.  This  spot 
*as  generally  one  of  the  numerous  farms  left 
to  the  foundation  by  the  liberality  of  some 
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good  man  of  the  olden  time.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  person  who  presided  over  the 
society,  for  the  time  being,  to  see  that  these 
farms  were  properly  tilled,  and  the  buildings 
belonging  to  them  kept  in  proper  repair.  Now 
how  could  any  president  have  discharged  this 
duty  better  than  by  hebdomadally  walking 
over  every  inch  of  land,  and  personally  in- 
specting the  barns  and  houses  thereupon  ? 

In  the  vacations,  Dr.  P.  A.  Potts  retired  to 
the  living  of  Tithe-cum-feud,  which  was  at- 
tached to  the  presidentship.  There,  with  his 
curate,  he  enjoyed  the  sport  of  shooting  ama- 
zingly, because,  being  two,  they  could  double 
the  hedge-rows,  and  destroy  a  double  quantity 
of  game.  The  farmers,  although  they  paid 
him,  as  they  said,  and  all  farmers  do  say,  a 
great  deal  too  much  for  their  tithe,  were  ex- 
ceedingly glad  to  see  him  at  their  houses. 
He  was  not  only  kind  enough  to  eat  their 
bread  and  cheese,  and  drink  a  glass  of  their 
ale,  but  to  leave  behind  him  the  largest  share 
of  the  contents  of  his  game-bag.  The  doctor, 
moreover,  though  very  fond  of  his  sport,  never 
neglected  his  duty,  and  there  was  not  an  ob- 
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ject  of  charity  in  his  parish  to  whom  his  hand 
was  not  an  open  one.  He  gave  largely  and 
freely,  but  with  such  discretion,  that  he  not 
only  relieved  the  temporary  wants  of  the  mi- 
serable poor  man,  but  judiciously  placed  him 
in  a  situation  to  insure  future  employment 
and  means  of  subsistence.  This  was  the  way 
in  which  he  acted  to  the  young  and  able 
panper.  The  aged  and  worn  out  labourers 
were  pensioners  on  his  bounty ;  and  his  wor- 
thy curate  —  ay,  worthy,  gentleman  sneerers, 
though  he  "  went  a-shooting,"  was  his  deputy 
in  these  charitable  doings.  Then  he  had  a 
kind  word  for  every  body ;  and,  though  he 
chid  the  drunkard  and  rebuked  the  swearer, 
he  did  it  so  judiciously  and  so  mildly,  that, 
instead  of  irritating  them,  and  inspiring  them 
with  a  dislike  of  him,  it  had  the  effect  which 
he  intended  it  should  have,  of  making  them 
more  correct  in  their  conduct  for  the  future. 

In  college,  Dr.  P.  A.  Potts  was  beloved 
more  than  president  was  ever  beloved  before. 
The  dons,  it  is  true,  thought  him  too  lenient 
by  far,  and  predicted  the  downfall  of  the  col- 
lege, in  consequence  of  a  laxity  of  disciplii 
vol  i.  G 
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they  even  threatened  to  throw  up  their  offices : 
hut  time,  that  prover  of  all  things,  proved 
that  they  were  wrong,  and  he,  Dr.  P.  A. 
Potts,  was  right.  His  plan  was  simply  this. 
If  a  young  man  came  to  him  to  ask  leave  of 
absence  to  dine  with  a  friend,  go  to  a  ball, 
stay  out  all  night,  or  run  up  to  London  to  see 
an  uncle  off  for  Madras  —  a  very  common  ex- 
cuse for  going  to  the  opera — he  merely  put  it 
to  his  honour  whether  this  statement  was  true 
or  not.  If  he  asserted  "  upon  his  honour  it 
was,"  he  at  once  gave  him  the  licence  he  re- 
quired ;  if  it  was  proved  that  the  young  man 
had  deceived  him,  he  sent  for  him,  and  begged 
him  to  migrate  to  some  other  college  or  hall, 
and  added  that  he  wished  his  society  to  be 
composed  oi  gentlemen. 

If  his  undergraduates  got  into  any  scrapes, 
as  undergraduates  sometimes  do,  he  was  al- 
ways their  confidential  adviser  and  their  firm 
friend.  He  softened  the  angry  feelings  of  an 
irritated  dun,  who  threatened  his  debtor  with 
the  terrors  of  the  vice-chancellor's  court.  He 
asked  for  time,  and  obtained  it.  In  many  in- 
stances, where  the  imprudent  youth  had  not 
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gine  that  Dr.  Pomponins  Atticus  Potts  has 
heen  for  some  ten  or  eleven  years  employed 
in  discharging  the  offices  of  president  of  St. 
James's,  and  rector  of  Tithe-cum-feud,  when 
the  little  incident  which  I  am  about  to  record 
happened. 

In  the  dark  and  dreary  month  of  November 
in  every  year,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  presi- 
dent, and  a  certain  number  of  the  senior 
fellows  of  St.  James's  College,  who  are  called 
"  the  Convention,"  to  "  go  on  progress." 
This  phrase  means  that  they  shall  assemble 
together  at  an  early  hour  to  breakfast,  and 
after  that  meal — a  very  good  substantial  meal, 
provided  at  the  expense  of  a  college  fund, 
called  domus — is  over,  proceed  or  progress  in 
a  carriage  and  four,  also  provided  by  domus, 
to  visit  some  one  or  other  of  the  estates,  given 
and  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  founder  and 
other  benefactors.  A  dinner  is  prepared  for 
them  by  the  principal  tenant,  the  requisite 
provisions  and  wine  for  the  entertainment 
being  provided  for  the  tenant  by  that  liberal 
fund  domus.  After  inspecting  the  properties 
and  eating  the  dinner,  the  president  and  his 
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fellows  retorn  in  the  carriage 
very  nice  little  supper,  &c,  & 
Anita  in  the  common  room,  o 

"  We  go  on  progress  to-mo 
bursar  to  the  dean  and  vice-pi 
sat  together  in  the  common  ro 

"  True.  I  am  glad  of  it," 
"  for  it's  a  day  I  rather  like. 
monotony  of  a  dull  term." 

"  Where  do  we  go  to,  to-mo: 
the  vice-president. 

"Oh!  to  Fenfield,  to-moi 
the  bursar.  "  It  is  not  a  Tei 
to  risit  in  this  had  weathe 
must  be  attended  to." 

"  Who  goes  with  us  V  asl 
"No  one  bat  the  presid< 
bursar. 

"  Who,  of  course,  takes  h: 
aid  the  vice-president.  " 
spot  for  snipes." 

"  I  fear  so,"  said  the  hu 
am  sorry  for  it,  as  there  i 
business  to  he  done.  Lucl 
cipal  tenant,  wants  a  new 
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am  glad  my  year  of  the  bursarship  is  nearly 
expired/' 

"  Ay,  it  is  very  laborious,"  said  the  dean  ; 
"  but  I  hope,  as  I  am  to  be  your  successor,  it 
is  a  profitable  office."   * 

"  Hum !"  said  the  bursar,  shirking  an  an- 
swer. 

"  I  must  talk  seriously  to  the  president  as 
we  travel  along,  and  get  him,  for  once,  to 
devote  two  or  three  hours  to  this  very  im- 
portant business." 

"  No  doubt  that  he  will  do  so,"  said  both 
the  dean  and  the  vice-president. 

Morning  came.  The  carriage  was  at  the 
college-gates.  The  three  college  officers  took 
their  seats,  and  waited  for  their  chief.  An 
order  came  to  the  boys  to  drive  round  through 
the  back  gates,  to  take  him  up  at  his  private 
door. 

The  bursar  sighed  deeply,  for  he  knew  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  of  this  order.  When 
the  coach  drew  up,  Dr.  P.  A.  Potts  came  out 
with  his  snipe-boots  on.  He  bowed  to  his 
officers,  and  took  up  one  side  of  the  carriage. 
Shortly  after  appeared  his  servant  William, 
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who  mounted  the  dickey  with  a  gun-case,  a 
carpet-bag,  and  a  favourite  old  setter  —  a  fa- 
mous dog  for  snipes ! 

The  bursar  sighed  again,  but  on  the  road 
took  great  pains  to  explain  to  the  president 
the  absolute  necessity  there  was  for  his  de- 
TOting  a  few  hours  on  that  particular  day  to 
investigate  the  necessity  of  going  to  the  ex- 
pense of  erecting  a  new  barn  on  Luckintown's 
farm. 

The  president  lent  an  attentive  ear  to  his 
remarks,  and  fully  coincided  in  all  he  said. 
He  promised  faithfully  to  comply  with  his 
wishes,  intimating  at  the  same  time  the  pro- 
priety of  attending  to  the  interests  and  duties 
of  his  society. 

The  bursar  was  delighted.  The  president 
talked  of  nothing  but  barns,  buildings,  and 
homesteads,  until  the  carriage  arrived  at  the 
gate  which  opens  on  Fenfield  Common.  The 
boy  who  rode  the  wheel-horse  jumped  down 
to  open  the  gate.  A  voice  from  the  dickey 
shouted,  "  Mark !"  in  very  loud  tones. 

*  Oblige  me,"  said  the  president,  "  by  let- 
ting down  the  window.  What  is  it,  William  ?" 
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"  Two  couple  of  snipes,  sir  —  a  jack  and 
three  full  ones,"  said  William ;  "  there,  there, 
they  are  down,  I've  marked  them  to  an  inch." 

"  Postboy  !  open  the  door,"  said  the  presi- 
dent. "  Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  I'll  just  get 
out  and  have  a  shot  or  two,  and  meet  you  at 
the  farm.  Get  all  ready  for  my  signature, 
Mr.  Bursar,  and  have  the  kindness  to  take  my 
coat  and  hat  in  the  carriage." 

Whilst  the  president  was  putting  on  his 
shooting-jacket,  and  preparing  himself  for 
sport  at  the  side  of  the  carriage,  the  bursar 
was  sighing  deeply  at.  his  disappointed  hopes, 
and  the  dean  and  the  vice-president  were 
wickedly  engaged  at  winking  at  one  another. 

Dinner-time  came,  and  with  it  ten  couple 
of  snipes  and  the  president,  who,  as  the  bursar 
dreaded,  had  employed  the  whole  morning  in 
his  favourite  diversion,  instead  of  executing 
the  duties  for  which  he  had  "  gone  on  pro- 
gress." 

I  must  leave  the  party  of  collegians  at 
dinner  with  some  of  their  tenants,  while  I  de- 
scribe the  person  who  is  entertaining  them, 
and  the  place  in  which  they  are  being  enter- 
tained.    I  will  begin  with  the  latter. 
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Fenfield  Hall  was  a  fine  old  manor-house, 
built  in  the  Elizabethan  style.  It  stood  on  a 
piece  of  ground,  sufficiently  higher  than  the 
level  of  Fenfield  Common  to  keep  it  above 
the  waters,  which  at  certain  seasons  flooded 
the  country  around  it  for  miles.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  belt  of  magnificent  elm-trees, 
three  deep,  which  for  some  century  or  two  had 
been  the  undisturbed  abode  of  a  colony  of 
rooks,  some  of  which,  to  judge  by  the  hoarse- 
ness of  their  cawing,  were  coeval  with  their 
homes.  Outside  the  rookery  was  a  deep  and 
broad  moat,  well  filled .  with  enormous  pike 
and  most  shark-like  looking  perch;  in  the 
mud,  eels  revelled  of  unusual  length  and 
thickness ;  the  sides  of  the  moat  were  covered 
with  sedges,  reeds,  and  dwarf  willow,  or  withy, 
among  which  the  moorhens  and  dabchicks  hid 
themselves,  and  the  wild-ducks  laid  their 
eggs,  and  brought  up  their  callow  brood  in 
security.  The  house  itself  was  approached  by 
a  bridge  of  red  brick,  with  wooden  copings ; 
the  road  over  which  wound  round  under  the 
elm-trees,  whose  tenants  made  it  any  thing  but 
a  clean  or  pleasant  path.     The  outer  door 

65 
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opened  into  a  wide  and  lofty  hall.  On  the 
walls,  which  were  panelled  in  wainscot  oak, 
still  hung  a  few  pieces  of  armour,  and  some 
old  matchlocks,  and  other  antique  weapons  of 
warfare.  A  broad  and  handsome  staircase  of 
dark  oak,  beautifully  carved,  led  to  the  upper 

floor.     From  the  landing-place,  passages  in- 

» 

numerable  branched  off  to  all  parts  of  the 
edifice,  in  such  a  confused  and  ill-contrived 
manner,  as  to  require  a  considerable  degree  of 
intimacy  with  them,  to  prevent  mistaking 
one's,  way,  and  breaking  one's  shins  against 
the  little  obstacles  of  steps  and  stairs  set 
about  in  all  directions,  as  if  for  no  other  pur- 
pose but  to  entrap  some  ignorant  wanderer. 

On  the  right  of  the  hall  was  the  dining- 
room,  an  apartment  capable  of  accommodating 
a  much  larger  party  than  is  now  assembled 
therein.  Indeed,  fifty  or  sixty  might  have 
dined  on  the  lower  floor  with  comfort,  while 
the  raised  floor,  or  dais,  immediately  under  a 
large  oriel  window,  would  have  yielded  room 
for  twenty  more  at  the  old  oak  table,  which 
still  stood  upon  it.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  oak  panelling,  similar  to  that  in  the  hall ; 
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to  the  windows,  marble  washing-stands  and 
dressing  table,  French  polished  wardrobes, 
and  an  immense  French  Psyche,  cum  mtdtis 
aliis  rebus  non  describendis,  but  all  of  them 
equally  out  of  character. 

The  present  owner  of  this  mansion  was  Mr. 
Luckintown,  and  of  him  I  must  now  speak  — 
briefly,  but  of  necessity. 

The  estate  called  Fenfield  Hall,  or  Fenfield 
Manor,  had'  been  held  by  lease,  renewable 
every  fourteen  years,  upon  payment  of  a 
slight  fine,  under  the  College  of  St.  James's, 
Oxford,  for  many  years,  by  the  family  of  the 
Luckintowns.  It  was  said  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally in  the  possession  of  a  rebel,  who  pe- 
rished in  the  field  fighting  against  his  lawful 
sovereign.  The  estate  was  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  and  given  to  a  court  favourite,  who,  to 
wipe  out  sundry  peccadilloes  recorded  against 
him,  left  it  to  the  president  and  fellows  of  St. 
James's  for  ever,  upon  certain  conditions, 
which  it  will  not  be  interesting  or  prudent  to 
mention.  Great  is  the  mystery  observed  as  to 
founders'  wills ! 

As  the  land,  though  very  productive  in  dry 
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seasons,  was  unmanageable  in 
„Dd  in  this  our  sea-girt  isle  th( 
minates,  the  owners  of  Fenfl. 
only  contrive  to  make  both  end 
meet.  They  could  not  realize 
Luckintown,  the  father  of  the 
dent,  having  two  sons,  kept  the 
to  help  him,  and  succeed  bin 
and  sent  the  younger  up  to  I 
and  if  possible  to  make,  his  foi 
prenticed  him  to  a  wealthy  grc 
Thomas,  or  as  he  was  familiar 
master,  Tom  Luckintown,  sti 
as  firmly  as  a  limpit  does  to  a 
His  master  was  so  detighted  v 
his  death  he  left  him  his  accu 
the  stock  and  premises,  and  hi 
rio  was  speedily  taken  intc 
Mrs.  Luckintown. 

Tom  launched  out  a  little, 
he  was  all  for  money.  He  gi 
and  then,  and  when  he  did  g 
handsomely  as  he  could  do. 
invitations,  it  is  true,  to  the 
city,  for  his  object  was  to 
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man's  gown,  and  eventually  to  be  "  my  lord" 
for  one  twelve-months,  as  mayor  of  London. 

In  the  midst  of  his  schemes  for  realizing 
this  fond  vision — for  in  his  sleep  he  had  often 
worn  the  far  and  gold  chains  —  news  arrived 
of  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  who  had 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  estates  some  years 
before.  Tom  had  a  powerful  touch  of  family 
pride  in  his  nature.  He  resolved  to  throw 
groceries  and  civic  dignities  to  the  winds  to 
waft  them  over  the  Hygseum,  as  he  called  the 
iCgean,  and  to  settle  down  as  a  country  gen* 
tleman,  on  the  farm  which  his  ancestors  had 
tilled  before  him;  the  contents  of  his  till 
enabling  him  to  do  so  in  comfort,  if  not  in 
splendour. 

Mrs.  Luckintown  quickly  modernized  the 
drawing-room  and  her  own  bed-room,  and 
would  have  "  turned  the  old  house  out  of 
doors,"  if  her  husband  had  not  firmly  resisted 
the  ejectment  of  the  old  building,  to  which 
he  was  greatly  attached,  and  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  one  of  the  finest  old  mansions  in 
the  world.  He  set  up  a  carriage,  invited  the 
neighbouring  gentry  to  visit  him,  and,  by  dint 
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of  sundry  little  loans  and  accommodations, 
to  admitted  as  "  one  of  us/'  and  placed 
upon  the  rolls  of  the  county  as  J.  P.  and 
C.  R.,  which  imposed  upon  him  the  necessity 
of  laying  in  a  large  stock  of  the  sparkling 
and  still  wines  of  France  and  Germany. 

Tom  had  no  family,  and  only  one  great 
fault  He  could  not  say  Mr.  when  he  spoke 
to  or  of  any  gentleman.  It  was  not  the  cus- 
tom in  the  city.  This  gave  offence  at  first, 
but  use  and  good  wine  reconcile  even  the 
most  fastidious  to  many  things.  The  only 
severe  rebuke  he  ever  received  was  from  a 
learned  judge,  who  was  riding  in  his  carriage 
—the  high-sheriff's  carriage — to  the  assizes 
at  Oxford. 

"  Parke,"  said  Tom,  "  here's  a  delicious 
day  for  trying  of  prisoners." 

The  legal  functionary  gave  him  such  a  lec- 
ture on  the  impropriety  of  not  paying  proper 
respect  to  his  Majesty's  representative,  that 
poor  Tom  did  not  speak  to  any  one  hut  by  a 
nod  or  a  grin  all  the  assizes. 

Tom  would  have  asked  a  large  party  of 
county  gentlemen  to  meet  the  president  and 
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fellows  of  St.  James's,  but  as  damns  supplied 
the  solids  and  fluids  for  the  feast,  he  merely 
asked  the  tenants,  who  supplied  domus  with 
the  means  of  doing  so. 

The  president,  who  had  had  capital  sport, 
was  in  an  excellent  condition  for  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  fare.  He  was  just  raising  a  fine 
white  flake  of  cod-fish,  covered  by  a  fine  fat 
oyster  to  his  lips,  when  Tom  cried  out  from 
the  bottom  of  the  table,  "  Potts — a  glass  of 
wine  ?" 

Every  one  of  the  tenants  laid  down  his 
knife  and  fork  in  dismay  at  hearing  "  Mr. 
President"  called  Potts— -plain  Potts.  The 
bursar,  dean,  and  vice-president  looked  at 
their  senior  for  their  cue,  not  knowing  what 
part  to  take  in  so  serious  a  business.  Dr. 
Pomponius  Atticus  Potts  hesitated  only  one 
second  — he  swallowed  the  cod  and  oyster, 
and  bursting  into  so  loud  and  hearty  a  laugh 
that  his  fat  sides  shook  convulsively,  said  he 
should  be  delighted.  The  bursar,  dean,  and 
vice-president,  though  they  shuddered  a  little 
at  hearing  themselves  addressed  by  their 
sirnames,   followed   the   example   so    good- 
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hmonredly  set  them,  and  expn 
wires  "  quite  delighted"  to  takt 
sherry  with  Tom  Luckintown. 

Dinner  passed  off  pleasantly, 
moderate  compotation,  in  which 
port  was  pronounced  excellent, 
was  ordered. 

"  Potts,"  said  Tom,  "  can't  yoi 
here,  and  have  another  turn  at  tl 
morrow?  I  don't  shoot  myself,  bu 
tells  me  there  are  lots  of  snipes  a 
about." 

The  president  might  have  yi 
entreaties  of  the  bnrsar  to  retu 
and  attend  to  business,  had  th 
other  birds  to  shoot  at  but  snipes 
and  widgeon  ;  but  one  of  the  t» 
tnnately  mentioned  that  he  h 
couple  of  woodcocks  in  Fennel 
very  morning.  This  was  irresie 
fellows  left  the  president,  Willi 
anil  the  setter  behind  them. 

"  This  is  kind,  Potts,"  said  tl 
now  we  will  go  into  the  drawi 
I'll  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Tom. 
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Mrs.  Tom  was  a  little  alarmed  when  she 
saw  the  fine  noble  person  of  Dr.  P.  A.  Potts 
enter  the  room  in  full  clerical  panoply  of  cut- 
away coat,  shorts,  silks,  and  buckles.  She 
had  heard  of,  but  had  never  spoken  to  a  D.  D. 
and  president  of  an  Oxford  college.  The 
doctor's  good-humoured  face,  however,  and 
kindly  manner,  soon  calmed  her  fears,  and 
enabled  her  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
tea-table  with  placidity  and  propriety. 

After  tea,  Tom  proposed  a  game  at  cards. 

"  Potts  —  a  rubber  of  cribbage— eh  ?  no ! 
whist,  then? — there  are  only  three  of  us,  though 
— well,  I'll  take  dummy." 

The  doctor  said  truly,  "  He  never  played 
at  cards." 

"  A  little  music,  Potts  ?  Mrs.  Tom  touches 
the  pianner  pretty  tolerable." 

The  doctor  "  would  be  delighted.'*  Mrs. 
Tom  sat  down  in  fear  and  trembling,  and 
nervously  accompanied  herself  in  "  The  Last 
Rose  of  Summer."  Tom,  to  give  her  confi- 
dence, growled  out  what  he  called  a  second, 
and  succeeded  in  effectually  drowning  his 
wife's  voice. 
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a  There,  Potts !  that's  not  so  bad— eh  ?" 
said  Tom,  looking  satisfied.     "  Now  will  you 

sing?" 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,"  said  the  president ; 
and  taking  Mrs.  Tom's  seat,  he  played  and 
sang  as  freely  and  as  joyously  as  if  he  had 
not  been  a  president  and  a  D.  D.  He  was 
a  fine  musician,  and  had  a  most  melodious 
voice. 

Tom  and  his  wife  were  highly  gratified. 
Negus  was  introduced  with  a  few  sandwiches ; 
the  doctor  and  Tom  sipped  and  sang,  then 
sang  and  sipped  again.  Mrs.  Tom  brewed 
glass  after  glass  of  negus,  and  sipped  a  little 
herself.  The  most  joyous  evenings  must  come 
to  an  end ;  and  when  twelve  o'clock  struck, 
Dr.  Potts  called  for  his  candle,  and  after 
shaking  hands  heartily  with  his  host  and 
hostess,  retired  with  his  man  William,  whom 
he  dismissed  immediately,  telling  him  he 
should  sit  by  the  fire  for  half  an  hour  before 
he  undressed — the  exertion  he  had  undergone 
had  made  him  a  little  too  warm  to  make  un- 
dressing a  safe  proceeding. 

About  five  minutes  after  William's  depar* 
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ture,  some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  The 
president  turned  round,  and  a  voice  called 
out,  "  Potts,  you  are  not  afraid  of  noises, 
eh?" 

"  Come  in,  pray  come  in,"  said  the  presi- 
dent. 

Tom  obeyed,  and  explained  as  briefly  as 
possible,  that  for  some  weeks  past  he  and  his 
wife  had  been  annoyed  by  noises  and  the 
ringing  of  a  bell,  which  the  servants  asserted 
had  been  heard  ever  since  his  brother's  death, 
which  had  occurred  about  nine  months  before. 

Dr.  Pomponius  Atticus  was  as  brave  as  the 
general  from  whom  he  derived  his  names. 
He  told  Tom  that  he  did  not  dread  any  noises 
or  sounds  of  any  kind ;  and  as  to  the  ringing 
of  bells,  he  heard  them  all  day  long  at  Oxford. 
Tom  looked  satisfied  and  left  the  room,  saying, 
"  Well,  good  night,  Potts/' 

The  president  was  about  to  lock  his  door, 
but  thinking  that  he  should  have  to  turn  out 
of  a  warm  bed  on  a  cold  morning  to  admit  his 
man  when  he  came  to  take  his  clothes  to  be 
brushed,  he  did  not  do  so.  He  sat  before  the 
fire  and  removed  bis  wig,  but  feeling  his  head 
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cold,  he  resumed  his  shovel-hat.  He  then  fell 
into  a  deep  meditation  upon  a  controversy 
that  had  lately  arisen  in  the  sporting  world, 
as  to  the  superiority  of  small  shot  over  large 
shot.  He  almost  made  np  his  mind  that  Tom 
Tovey,  the  pig-trainer  of  the  New  Forest,  was 
right  in  saying  that  No.  7  was  a  far  more 
killing  size  than  No.  4,  but  resolved  to  have 
one  more  trial  before  he  decided  the  important 
question. 

Having  come  to  this  determination,  he 
polled  off  first  his  clerical  coat,  and  after  a 
suitable  interval  his  waistcoat.  He  denuded 
his  neck  of  the  white  stock,  and  was  about  to 
unbutton  his  braces,  when  he  heard  a  very 
peculiar  shuffling  and  scratching  noise,  which 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  wall  behind  the 
bedstead.  He  listened  attentively,  but  all 
*as  still.  He  hemmed  thrice  very  loudly, 
and  said,  "  Rats,  no  doubt." 

In  a  few  seconds  the  sound  was  repeated. 
He  looked  towards  the  bed,  and  if  the  flicker- 
ing light  from  the  chamber-candle  and  the 
Hazing  wood  fire  did  not  deceive  him,  he  saw 
the  valance  of  the  bed  move  in  a  very  peculiar 
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way.  It  was  lifted  up  as  if  by  the  hand  of 
some  one  who  had  hidden  himself  under  the 
bed  for  a  bad  purpose.  He  moved  round  in 
his  chair,  and  the  valance  fell  in  its  pristine 
folds  and  form. 

Now  Dr.  P.  A.  Potts,  though  he  despised 
ghosts,  had  a  sufficient  regard  for  his  own 
portly  person,  and  was  not  the  man  to  submit 
calmly  to  its  mutilation  by  any  living  body. 
He  seized  the  poker  slowly  but  firmly,  and, 
pretending  to  poke  the  fire,  left  it  in  the 
burning  mass.  When  he  thought  it  suffici- 
ently heated  to  render  it  an  efficient  weapon, 
either  for  offence  or  defence,  he  grasped  it 
firmly  and  went  towards  the  bed. 

Immediately  he  approached  it,  a  very  audi- 
ble scuffle  took  place.    Dr.  Potts  paused. 

"  Come  forth,  whoever  you  are,"  he  shouted. 

No  answer  was  given  to  this  polite  invita- 
tion. 

"  Won't  you  come  forth?— then  Til  com- 
pel you,"  said  the  president,  brandishing  the 
poker. 

He  fell  on  one  knee,  which  was  no  easy 
matter  for  a  very  stout  man  of  nineteen  stone, 
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honest  weight.  He  lifted  the  valance,  and 
there  he  saw — not  a  man,  but  a  remarkably 
fine  black  cat — his  enormity  of  size  being  the 
result  of  his  haying  had  his  head  in  a  boot ! 
Puss  glared  at  the  doctor  with  a  pair  of  large 
eyes.  Though  green  withal,  there  was  much 
"  speculation  in  those  eyes." 

The  doctor  saw  that  he  was  meditating, 
like  Thompson,  on  a  spring.  The  "  soothing 
system"  suggested  itself  to  the  doctor,  and  he 
resolved  to  try  it. 

"  Poor  puss,  here :  puss,  puss,  puss,  pretty 
pass,"  said  the  president. 

u  Miow,  mi-ow-ow,"  replied  puss,  with- 
drawing to  the  farthest  corner  at  the  back  of 
the  bed. 

"  Here,  pussy ;  here,  poor  puss,  Tom, 
Jack,  Bob,"  continued  the  doctor,  holding  out 
the  right  hand  of  friendship,  and  using  every 
same  common  to  cats  of  the  masculine  gender, 
of  which  he  could  think. 

Pass  disdained  to  accept  of  his  offer,  and 
continued  mi-ow-owing  in  a  most  Mtnevo-sing 
manner — to  himself,  but  not  to  the  doctor, 
*ho  began  to  get  angry  and  tired  of  his  posi- 
tion. 
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"  Come  out,  cat,  come  out,  you  nasty, 
offensive  animal — come  out — ha — ha — get 
out." 

Puss  mi-owed  louder  and  more  frequently. 

"  Confound  the  mouser !"  shouted  the  pre- 
sident; "  there,  take  that." 

The  that  was  the  poker,  which.the  president 
swung  round  at  pussy's  head  with  a  force 
that,  had  the  aim  been  true,  would  have 
smashed  his  skull. 

Puss  only  bolted  from  one  side  of  the  bed's 
head  to  the  other,  mi-owing  still  more  pro- 
longedly.  Whack,  whack,  whack,  went  the 
poker  in  all  directions  but  the  right.  Pussy 
jumped  nimbly  over  and  under  it,  and  fairly 
beat  his  assailant. 

4 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  inquired  the  presi- 
dent of  himself.  "  I  cannot  go  to  bed  with 
that  d— d,  that  is,  that  confounded  tigerlike 
animal  in  the  room.  Heugh !  Pm  in  a  fright- 
ful perspiration  now.  I'll  alarm  the  house. 
Hillioah,  hillioah !"  shouted  the  doctor,  open- 
ing the  door ;  "  hillioah,  Mr.  Luck-in-town ! 
hillioah !" 

Just  as  Tom  Luckintown  appeared,  almost 
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brandy,  ought  not  to  fever  a  doctor  of  divi- 
nity. 

Something  or  other,  however,  did  disturb 
Dr.  Pomponius  Atticus  Potts.  He  turned 
in  his  bed,  he  blew,  he  snored,  he  absolutely 
snorted.  He  felt  an  oppression  on  his  chest. 
He  threw  aside  the  clothes,  and  sat  bolt  up- 
right in  his  bed.  He  pushed  back  his  bonnet 
de  nuit — he  did  as  we  all  do  in  our  perplexi- 
ties, he  scratched  his  head  — a  vulgar  but 
consoling  operation. 

"  Bless  me,  this  is  very  odd,"  said  the  doc- 
tor ;  "  I  never  was  so  before.  What  can  be 
the  meaning  of  it  ?" 

The  only  answer  given  to  this  very  natural 
inquiry  was,  a  violent  sort  of  struggle  behind 
the  wainscot,  a  rush,  and  the  tinkle,  tinkle, 
tinkle  of  a  very  small  bell,  or  if  the  sound 
was  distant,  a  very  large  bell  diminished  in 
its  sound  by  that  distance.  Bound  and  round 
the  room  it  seemed  to  go — there — there— 
here — here — there  was  no  telling  where  it 
was. 

The  Doctor's  hair  did  not  stand  on  end 

"  Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine^" 
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sident,  and  found  himself  in  bed  with  the 
awful  and  mysterious  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle, 
sounding  in  his  ears,  accompanied  by  a  scuf- 
fling, rustling,  and  scampering  as  before. 

Again  was  the  night-cap  thrust  back  from 
his  bare  head.  Again  did  Dr.  P.  A.  Potts 
spring  out  on  the  floor.  Again  did  he  essay 
to  poke  the  Are ;  but  the  Are  had  poked  itself 
out.  The  rushlight  taking  part  in  the  conspi- 
racy against  the  D.  D.,  had  gone  out  too. 

The  president,  though  a  bold  man,  was  but 
a  man.  The  tinkling,  scuffling,  and  rustling 
had  ceased,  but  he  felt  a  conviction  within 
his  expansive  chest,  that  the  moment  he  was 
quiet,  the  noises  would  be  resumed.  He  felt 
chilly,  nay  cold — he  shivered— his  teeth  began 
to  chatter  in  his  head.  He  was  determined 
to  stand  it  no  longer.  He  rushed  to  the  door, 
and  again  roused  his  host  with  an  undeniable 
"Hillioah!  Hillioah!" 

Tom  Luckintown  rushed  out  with  a  night- 
lamp,  and  listened  to  his  guest's  account.  He 
was  a  little  nervous  himself  and  said, 

"  Potts,  we'll  sit  up." 

The  president  agreed.     Mrs.  Tom  got  up 
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and  prepared  coffee.     As  soon  as  day  dawned 

» 

William  was  summoned,  and  as  soon  as  all 
was  in  readiness  the  president  took  the  field 
against  the  snipes,  and  the  copse  against  the 
woodcocks.  He  missed  very  many  easy  shots, 
and  returned  to  college  nervous  and  disgusted 
with  his  "  going  on  progress." 

A  few  years  afterwards,  Tom,  by  the  advice 
of  Mrs.  Tom,  pulled  down  the  wainscoting  of 
the  room  in  which  Dr.  Pomponius  Atticus 
Potts  had  slept  (?)  on  the  eventful  night,  in 
order  to  modernize  the  apartment.  Behind  a 
board  was  found  the  carcase  of  a  rat  with  a 
small  bell  tied  round  its  neck.  Thus  had 
George,  the  fogger  on  the  farm  of  Fenfield, 
in  order  to  rid  the  house  of  rats,  frightened  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity  out  of  his  propriety,  and 
spoilt  a  good  day's  shooting. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  DRAMA  OF  REAL  LIFE. 
"  When  shall  we  —  meet  again  V 

Shakspeare  inserts  the  word  three  in  this 
passage.  I  omit  it ;  because,  as  I  mean  to  use 
the  quotation,  it  would  be  wrong  to  limit  the 
number  of  those  who  doubt  whether  they  are 
parting  for  ever  or  may  meet  again,  in  this 
wide  world,  where  each  of  all  those  who  are 
about  to  separate  is  most  likely  to  play  a  part 
in  life's  serious  drama,  which  may  never  bring 
him  upon  the  stage  again  with  his  old  compa- 
nions ;  at  least,  in  the  same  scene. 

I  have  always  found  something  melancholy 
in  returning  to  Alma  Mater  after  a  vacation, 
especially  after  the  recess  which  is  called  in 
university  parlance  "  the  long."    One  is  leav- 
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ing  one's  friends,  one's  relations,  one's  favourite 
horse,  one's  pet  dog,  or  something  or  other 
which,  in  our  younger  days,  when  the  world 
is  all  before  us,  we  believed  to  be  a  main 
part  of  our  existence,  and  to  return  to  a  place 
where  we  may  find  that  some  of  our  "  dearest 
companions  are  withered  and  gone." 

Some  feeling  of  this  kind  seemed  to  fill  the 
breast  of  Mr.   Octavns  Thrillington,  as  he 
arrived  in  London  from  Thrillington  Manor, 
in  the  foggy  and  aguish  county  of  Essex,  at 
the  respectable  hotel  of  Mrs.  Nelson,  yclept 
"The  Bull."     He  tipped   the  coachman  of 
the  "  blue  and  all  blue"  an  extra  half-crown 
for  allowing  him  to  endanger  the  limbs  of  his 
passengers  and  the  spokes  of  his  wheels  by 
"  working  his  team  "  for  the  three  last  stages. 
He  ate  his  cold  meat  and  drank  his  tankard 
of  the  inn  porter  in  silence ;  while  the  porter 
of  the  inn  went  to  call  a  jarvey  in  which  he 
was  to  be  conveyed,  at  a  snail's  gallop,  in  order 
to  be  in  time  to  get  a  place  in  the  middle-day 
Oxford,  which  was  to  carry  him  down  to 
the  University,  to  be  in  readiness  to  re-com- 
mence his  "victum  et  while"  in  St.  Mat- 
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thew's  College,  that  night  and  the  following 
morning. 

Mrs.  Nelson's  cold  beef,  though  very  tender 
and  roasted  to  a  turn,  appeared  tough  and 
overdone  to  Octavus ;  the  inn  porter  seemed 
flat  and  vapid ;  the  mustard  looked  too  bilious 
in  its  tint ;  the  salt  had  lost  its  savour ;  the 
vinegar  was  subacid ;  in  short,  every  thing  to 
his  imagination  was  the  very  reverse  of  what 
it  ought  to  have  been.  The  porter  of  the  inn 
was  too  slow  in  getting  the  hackney  coach, 
and  too  quick  in  putting  the  luggage  into  it 
when  he  had  got  it.  The  waiter,  the  model 
of  civil  servants,  was  not  so  grateful  in  pocket- 
ing his  shilling,  nor  so  graceful  in  making  his 
bow  in  acknowledgment  of  the  gratuity  as  he 
ought  to  have  been.  Then  what  a  creeping 
pace  the  foundered  nags  maintained  all  the 
way  to  the  Old  Bell,  though  the  driver  did  not 
cease  to  urge  them  to  a  speedier  trot  by  the 
application  of  his  heavy  whip,  and  a  reiteration 
of  those  sounds  which  were  so  "  familiar  to 
the  ears"  of  his  jaded  cattle!  The  streets 
seemed  narrower  than  ever ;  the  pitching  was 
in  a  more  dilapidated  state  than  usual ;  the 
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themselves,  when  the  coach  at  length  drew 
up.  The  box-seat  was  taken.  The  four  seats 
on  the  roof,  immediately  behind  the  driver, 
were  occupied.  The  only  consolation  for  this 
disappointment  was,  that  the  coachman  was  a 
perfect  stranger  to  Octavus.  He  was  working 
for  the  regular  "  whip,"  who  had  got  a  jour- 
ney's rest  in  order  to  go  to  Moulsy  Hurst,  to 
see  a  prize-fight;  consequently  he  had  no 
chance  of  handling  the  ribbons. 

Octavus  got  up  behind,  and  soon  found 
himself  placed  between  a  very  fat  woman  with 
a  very  cross  child,  and  an  artisan  about  three 
parts  tipsy;  whose  breath  was  redolent  of 
Old  Jamaica,  of  which  he  had  just  provided 
himself  with  a  pint  bottle,  in  order  to  keep 
out  the  cold  during  the  journey.  His  vis-a- 
vis was  a  butcher,  who,  having  spent  the 
morning  in  Smithfield  amidst  slaughter-houses 
and  gin-shops,  caused  an  amalgamation  of 
perfumes  with  the  rum  and  "the  babby," 
which  made  his  propinquity  anything  but 
desirable. 

At  length,  the  coach  started,  and,  after 
slowly  rumbling  over  the  stones,  stopped  again 
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at  the  White  Horse  Cellar,  to  complete  its 
Jading.  What  was  Mr.  Thrillington's  disgust, 
at  finding  that  the  unoccupied  seats,  on  the 
back  of  the  coach,  were  to  be  filled  by  a  jour- 
neyman candletnaker  and  a  tanner's  pitman ! 

"Porter,"  said  Octavus,  when  the  disor- 
dered state  of  his  stomach  enabled  him  to 
articulate  —  "  Porter,  I  should  like  to  ex- 
change my  place,  and  ride  inside." 

"  Sorry  to  say,  sir,  you  can't ;  we're  booked 
fall  at  Kensington ;  if  you  like  to  ride  as  far 
as  that  inside,  sir,  you're  very  welcome,"  re- 
plied the  porter. 

"  Is  there  any  other  coach  going  to  Oxford 
this  afternoon  ?" 

"  None,  sir,  before  the  Gloucester  mail,  at 
half-past  eight,  and  that  has  been  booked  full, 
out  and  in,  for  these  three  days." 

"  Here,  run  and  get  me  two  cigars  and  a 
light,"  said  Octavus ;  "  here's  a  shilling ;  keep 
the  change  for  your  trouble." 

"  Thank  ye,  sir ;  bring  them  in  a  moment." 

"  Lor,  sir,  I  hope  you  ain't  a-going  to  blow 
a  pipe,  sir,"  said  the  fat  woman  ;  "  for,  if  you 
once  begins,  you'll  set  my  babby  a-coughing 
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frightful ;  she  isn't  hardly  got  over  the 
measles." 

"  And  I  never  can  'bide  bacca,  sir,  ever  since 
I  had  the  askmatics,  from  coming  too  suddenly 
out  of  the  biling-house  into  the  cold  air  one 
melting  morning,"  said  the  candlemaker. 

Octavus  did  not  give  vent  to  the  groan  which 
rose  in  his  aesophagus,  but  merely  told  the 
porter  to  keep  the  cigars,  and  smoke  them  him- 
self. He  sat  as  far  back  in  his  seat  as  he 
could,  and  resigned  himself  to  his  fate. 

Fortune  seemed  to  be  in  an  unkind  humour 
to  him ;  for,  as  soon  as  they  were  off  the  stones, 
the  artisan  pulled  out  his  bottle  of  rum,  and 
commenced  an  intimacy  with  the  butcher  and 
the  tanner,  by  begging  of  them  to  take  a  little 
drop,  an  invitation  which  they  did  not  decline ; 
and,  to  shew  their  willingness  not  to  be  back- 
ward in  making  the  acquaintance  of  their  liberal 
compagnon  du  voyage,  they  leant  forward,  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  him,  giving  Mr. 
Thrillington  the  full  "  benefit  of  the  act." 

To  fill  up  the  cup  of  his  misery,  at  every 
stage  they  stopped  at,  one  of  the  party  de- 
scended, and  had  the  bottle  replenished.   Even 
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the  fat  woman,  her  babby,  and  the  asthmatic 
taDowman,  were  induced  to  partake  of  the 
liquid,  and,  when  properly  softened  by  the 
generosity  of  their  friends,  and  the  strength 
and  frequency  of  their  potations,  consented  to 
the  lighting  and  smoking  of  three  short  pipes, 
filled  with  very  strong  and  very  bad  tobacco. 
The  rain,  too,  began  to  fall  in  torrents.  Oc- 
tants had.  no  umbrella,  and  the  waterproofing 
of  garments  had  not  been  invented.  If  he  had 
no  umbrella  himself,  both  the  fat  woman  and 
the  artisan,  who  sat  one  on  each  side  of  him, 
had.  He  was  thus  placed — not  between  two 
fires,  but  between  two  incessant  streams  from 
the  umbrellas,  which  were  so  well  directed, 
that  they  ran  in  torrents  into  his  neckcloth. 

He  was  too  much  annoyed  and  disgusted  to 
expostulate.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  submit 
to  his  wretchedness,  and  tried  to  amuse  him- 
self, and  while  away  his  time  by  thinking  of 
his  home.  This  made  his  present  miseries 
still  more  miserable  by  contrast— -for  he  ima- 
gined how  much  his  two  elder  brothers  and 
his  five  sisters  were  enjoying  themselves  at 
that  very  moment,  at  a  dinner-party,  which 
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his  father  was  giving  to  the  members  of  the 
Essex  Hunt,  and  which  was  to  be  followed  by 
a  ball.  He  certainly  uttered  inwardly  a  great 
many  unkind  wishes  against  Oxford,  and  all 
connected  with  that  university. 

After  a  tedious  and  uncomfortable  journey, 
he  arrived  in  Oxford  one  hour  after  the  usual 
time.  He  got  off  the  coach  thoroughly  soaked 
with  the  rain,  and  with  the  concentrated 
essence  of  it  which  had  flowed  from  the  two 
umbrellas.  He  saw  his  luggage  taken  down 
almost  as  much  saturated  with  wet  as  himself, 
and  started  the  porter  with  it  to  St.  Matthew's. 
The  waiter,  who  knew  him  well,  asked  him  if 
he  would  take  supper ;  but  Octavus  declined, 
saying  that  he  was  wet  through,  and  should 
be  in  time  to  get  something  warmed  up  in  the 
college  kitchen,  while  he  was  changing  his 
dripping  garments  for  a  dry  suit. 

A  walk  of  ten  minutes  brought  him  to  the 
gates  of  St.  Matthew's.  He  knocked,  and  was 
admitted.  He  ran  to  the  kitchen  and  buttery, 
and  found  them  both  closed  for  the  night. 
This  was  very  pleasant,  but  unaccountable,  so 
he  returned  to  the  lodge,  to  inquire  the  time 
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a  piece  of  paper.  The  glare  thrown  by  the 
spill  over  the  obscurity  of  his  apartment  was 
enough  to  shew  him  that  the  candles  were  on 
the  table,  by  the  side  of  the  tea-things.  As 
he  lighted  one,  he  commended  the  thoughtful- 
ness  of  his  scout  in  preparing  him  a  repast  so 
agreeable  to  his  feelings  as  a  cup  of  tea,  with 
etceteras,  after  a  long,  wet  ride  outside  a  slow 
coach.  He  tasted  the  twankay  and  hot  toast 
by  anticipation,  and  they  relished  inordinately. 

As  he  lighted  the  second  candle  by  the 
scarcely-kindled  flame  of  the  first,  he  cast  a 
sidelong  glance  at  the  tray  and  its  contents. 
There  were  the  black  tea-pot,  sugar-bason, 
milk-jug,  and  the  bread-and-butter  plates; 
but  the  tea,  sugar,  milk,  bread  and  butter, 
had  all  vanished,  except  a  few  crumbs  and 
other  remnants,  just  sufficient  to  prove  what 
had  been  there. 

Octavus  thought  this  very  odd,  and  could 
only  reconcile  the  facts  of  the  disappearance 
of  his  commons  and  tea  by  supposing  that 
some  one  of  his  intimate  friends  had  come  up 
famished,  and  made  away  with  his  eatables 
and  drinkables  under  the  notion  that  the  owner 
could  dispense  with  them. 
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"Never  mind,"  said  Mr  Thrillington  to 
himself,  "a  little  wine  and  water  or  weak 
grog  will  do  me  more  good  than  a  mess  of 
Chinese  soup,  wet  and  cold  as  I  am." 

Consoling  himself  thus,  he  put  the  kettle  on 
the  fire ;  and,  after  searching  his  soaked 
pockets  with  his  benumbed  fingers,  succeeded 
in  producing  the  key  of  his  locker  or  wine- 
bin,  which  was  ingeniously  contrived  and  con- 
structed in  the  seat  of  the  one  window  of  his 
room. 

The  lock  opened  less  easily  than  it  used  to 
do,  and  a  grating  noise  in  the  wards  gave  an 
intimation  of  their  having  been  tampered 
with  during  his  absence.  When  he  lifted  up 
the  lid,  which  he  did  with  certain  misgivings. 
he  saw  the  sawdust  lying  as  if  it  had  not 
been  disturbed.  He  thrust  his  hand  into  it, 
and  searched  it  thoroughly,  from  left  to  right, 
and  back  again  from  right  to  left.  Like  a 
man  without  a  secret  in  his  breast,  the  saw- 
dust had  "  nothing  to  conceal."  The  bottles 
which  certainly  had  been  left  there  by  him 
when  he  went  down  before  the  long  vacation 
were  absent  without  leave. 
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The  whole  genera  of  bed-makers,  scouts, 
and  scout's-boys,  were  mentally  reproached 
by  poor  Octavus  and  the  specie*— the  species 
infima,  as  he  justly  called  him — Jemmy  Close, 
who  did  for  him,  was  the  object  of  his  most 
bitter  vituperations.  He  solemnly  pledged 
himself,  to  himself,  to  lay  a  complaint  before 
the  Provost  of  St.  Matthew's,  and  prosecute 
the  dishonest  servant  before  the  vice-chan- 
cellor, if  he  was  not  ignominiously  expelled 
the  college. 

Knowing,  as  he  did,  the  peculiar  opinions 
entertained  by  college  ftovXot  on  the  dis- 
tinction between  tneum  and  tuurn  in  the  matter 
of  exciseable  articles,  Mr.  Thrillington  would 
not,  most  probably,  have  been  so  greatly 
offended,  or  so  resolutely  bent  on  revenge, 
had  he  not  been  wet,  cold,  and  uncomfortable, 
and  really  in  need  of  the  missing  fluids  to 
prevent  the  dangerous  effects  likely  to  result 
from  his  exposure  it)  the  wind  and  rain.  His 
anger,  however,  proved  to  be  a  furor  brettis. 
He  laughed  at  his  own  folly  in  not  having 
secured  his  bin  with  a  Bramah  or  a  Chubb, 
and  called  himself  an  idiot  for  imagining  that 
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his  fax*  was  more  virtuous  and  sober  than 
other  fox*. 

"This  is  certainly  very  pleasant/'  solilo- 
quised Octavus ;  "  but,  as  my  trunk  is  here, 
I  will  just  change  my  clothes,  '  hang  up  my 
dripping  garments  to  the  God  of  the  sea,'  as 
Horace  says ;  and  when  I  have  put  on  a  dry 
suit  before  this  little  bit  of  fire,  I  will  return 
the  compliment  that  has  been  paid  me  by 
somebody,  and  go  out  foraging  in  my  friends' 
rooms." 

A  few  minutes  sufficed  to  render  him  a 
little  more  comfortable,  although  the  clothes 
in  the  portmanteau  had  shared  in  the  favours 
rflWeqwfer,  and  were  not  over-dry.  He  went 
to  his  window  again,  not  to  waste  further 
time  in  a  vain  research  of  his  bin,  but  to  look 
round  the  quadrangle  and  examine  the  dif- 
ferent rooms,  in  order  that  he  might  see,  by 
the  light  burning  within  the  apartments,  who 
of  his  friends  were  up  and  likely  to  afford  him 
the  refreshment  of  which  he  stood  in  need. 

All  looked  dark,  gloomy,  and  cheerless.  He 
opened  the  casement,  and  listened  attentively, 
in  order  that  his  well-practised  ear  might 
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catch  a  sound  of  voices,  or  a  peal  of  laughter, 
which  might  serve  to  guide  him  to  "the  longed- 
for  port."  All  was  still,  unnaturally  still 
for  a  college  quad  at  half-past  ten  at  night ; 
and  Octavus  thought  all  his  friends  were  either 
as  wet  and  fatigued  as  himself,  or  had  gone 
to  bed  early  that  night  on  purpose  to  spite 
him. 

"  Though  they  are  gone  to  bed,  they  have 
left  their  commonses,  and,  perhaps,  the  con- 
tents of  their  tankards,  unconsumed  on  the 
table ;  so  I  will  go  and  forage,  at  any  rate,'9 
said  Octavus. 

He  did  so ;  but,  though  he  went  up  and 
down  every  staircase  in  succession,  from  No.  1  > 
ground  floor,  to  the  left,  to  No.  10,  top 
room,  to  the  right,  he  found  all  the  oaks 
sported,  except  in  No.  2  and  No.  5,  first  pair 
to  the  left,  which  were  occupied,  one  by  the 
invalid  dean,  the  other  by  a  man  who  was 
cut  by  every  body  in  college,  and  who  was 
certain  not  to  have  any  eatables  or  drinkables 
to  dispose  of,  as  he  always  spunged  upon  some 
out-college  friend.  Octavus  was  sadly  dis- 
concerted. He  felt  ill  from  vacuity  of  stomach. 
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What  was  he  to  do  ?  He  resolved,  at  last,  to 
tempt  the  honesty  of  the  porter,  and  induce 
him  to  let  him  out  of  college  by  a  bribe.  Cer- 
berus, however,  was  firm.  He  had  nearly 
lost  his  place  the  term  before,  for  having  gra- 
tified "  the  itchiness  of  his  palm,"  by  taking 
a  sovereign  to  let  a  man  out  after  the  gates 
were  closed ;  and  his  place  was  too  valuable  a 
one  to  be  lost  for  any  sum  under  an  equiva- 
lent annuity  for  his  life. 

"  Have  you  got  nothing  to  eat  or  drink  ? 
a  little  bread  and  cheese  and  ale  ?  any  thing 
will  do,  porter.  I  am  nearly  famished,"  said 
Octavos. 

*  Nothing,  sir,  I  assure  you.  You  know  I 
hare  no  larder  or  cupboard  of  my  own,  but 
battel  in  the  buttery  and  kitchen,  just  the 
same  as  you  gentlemen,"  said  the  porter. 

"  Bat  you  have  to  sit  up  late,  and  get  out 
<rf  a  warm  bed  to  let  the  loiterers  in,  porter ; 
now,  don't  you  keep  a  little  something  just  to 
prevent  catching  cold,  eh  ?"  said  Octavus,  in 
a  wheedling  tone,  at  the  same  time  fingering 
a  sovereign  under  the  light  of  the  lamp. 

"Nothing  whatever,  I  assure  you,  sir;  I 
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drink  nothing  but  beer,  and  generally  take 
my  dose  of  that  early  in  the  evening,  so  as  to 
sleep  off  the  effects  of  it  before  the  gates  are 
shut,"  said  the  porter. 

Octavus  sighed,  and  inquired  if  Mr,  This  and 
Mr.  That  were  come  up,  and  where  all  his 
friends  were. 

"  All  the  gentlemen,  as  you  know,  sir,  were 
up  in  time  for  hall  dinner ;  except  Mr.  Volu- 
ble, who  never,  comes  up  till  just  as  the  clock 
is  going  to  strike  twelve ;  in  time  to  save  his 
term.  They  did  not  dine,  however,  for  the 
cook  had  got  nothing  dressed  but  a  shoulder 
of  mutton.  I  heard  them  say  that  they  could 
not  stand  that,  and  I  believe  they  went  to 
dine  at  the  Mitre,"  said  the  porter. 

"  Whose  trunk  is  that  ?"  inquired  Octavus, 
pointing  to  one  that  was  standing  in  a  corner 
of  the  lodge. 

"  Oh !  that  sir,"  answered  the  porter,  smiling, 
"  that  belongs  to  a  fresh  gentleman,  who  came 
in  just  after  the  gates  were  shut ;  rather  fresh 
— you'll  excuse  me,  sir.  He  said  he  was  very 
wet,  he  should  go  to  bed  directly,  if  I  would 
shew  him  his  rooms.    He  told  me  that  an  inn 
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porter  was  coming  with  his  trunk)  but  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  disturbed  that  night,  and 
begged  me  to  take  care  of  it,  and  let  him  have 
it  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  I  could  not 
leave  the  gates ;  so  I  directed  him  to  his  rooms, 
No.  6,  left-hand  staircase,  in  the  corner ;  and 
I  suppose  he  found  his  way,  for  I  have  not 
heard  or  seen  anything  of  him  since." 

u  What  is  his  name  ?  do  you  know  ? " 
inquired  Octavus. 

"Mr.  Luckless,  sir,"  replied  Cerberus; 
"  there  it  is  on  his  trunk ;  that  is  the  way  I 
found  it  out,  for  the  gentleman  was  so  very 
fresh  that  I  could  hardly  make  out  his  name 
when  he  told  it  to  me,  and  was  obliged  to 
make  a  shot  at  it  when  I  directed  him  to  his 
rooms." 

This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  little  anecdote 
which  amused  me  much  when  I  heard  it ;  and, 
as  it  may  amuse  my  readers,  if  they  do  not 

happen  to  have  heard  it  before,  I  will  narrate 

it 

A  gentleman  went  over  to  France,  and,  as 
soon  as  he  reached  the  hotel  in  Boulogne,  to 
which  he  was  conducted  by  a  commissaire, 
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who  spoke  what  he  called  "  vare  good  Eeng- 
leesh,"  he  took  out  his  card-case  and  told  the 
man  to  go  to  a  certain  number  in  a  certain 
street,  and  tell  a  friend  who  lodged  there, 
that  he  wished  to  see  him.  "My  name," 
said  he,  "  is  on  this  card ;  yon  may,  perhaps, 
forget  it." 

"  Sare,  sare,"  said  the  commissaire,  reject-* 
ing  the  engraving,  "  dere  is  none  of  occasion 
whatevare  for  dat.  I  know  well  your  name 
widout." 

"  The  deuce  you  do,  my  friend ;  pray  what 
is  it  ?"  inquired  the  Englishman,  rather  aston- 
ished. 

"  Ah,  ah — sare— I  him  know  vare  well ;  he 
is  Monsieur  *  Warranted  Solid  Leather.9  I 
read  him  on  your  trunk." 

I  beg  pardon  for  the  digression,  and  "  pro- 
ceed with  my  tale"  as  the  fox  said  when  he 
went  a  cross  country  with  fifteen  couple  of 
hounds  behind  him. 

Well,  Mr.  Octavus  Thrillington  having  no 
further  interrogatories  to  put  to*  the  porter, 
and  having  exhausted  all  his  resources  for 
procuring  refreshments,  made  up  his  mind  te 
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go  to  bed,  and  try  to  lose  all  feelings  of  hun- 
ger, thirst,  and  wretchedness  in  sleep.  He 
resolved  to  make  up  at  breakfast  for  the  loss 
of  his  supper.  He  again  crossed  the  quad- 
rangle to  his  rooms,  No.  9,  right-hand  stair- 
cage,  in  the  corner.  Again  he  lighted  his 
eandles ;  and  while  his  night  dress  was  being 
aired  by  the  fire,  which  was  now  glowing 
brightly,  he  undressed  himself  at  his  leisure. 
When  he  was  ready  for  bed,  he  put  out  the 
candles,  poked  the  fire  into  a  brighter  blaze, 
and  opening  the  door  of  the  little  closet  which 
was,  by  a  misnomer,  called  a  bed-room,  pulled 
down  the  clothes,  and  sprung  into  his  well- 
known  couch.  He  soon  sprung  out  again. 
His  miseries  were  not  over,  for— his  bed  was 
preoccupied ! 


VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  DRAMA  OF  REAL  LIFE. 

Mr.  Octavus  Thrillington  was  made  aware 
of  the  unwelcome  presence  of  an  intruder  in 
his  bed,  by  the  deep  groan  which  was  driven 
from  the  body  by  the  weight  of  his  own  per- 
son suddenly  and  heavily  falling  upon  it.  He 
rushed  into  his  sitting-room ;  and  when  he  had 
slipped  on  his  slippers,  trousers,  and  dressing- 
gown,  he  re-lighted  his  candles,  and  went, 
like  a  coroner's  jury,  to  "  inspect  the  body," 
before  he  pronounced  a  verdict  of  guilty  or 
not  guilty  of  wilful  intrusion,  and  to  impose 
a  deodand  in  the  shape  of  a  pitcher  of  cold 
water. 

He  fully  expected  to  see  the  person  of  the 
same  intimate  acquaintance  who  had  devoured 
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his  commons  and  drank  his  tea  comfortably 
coiled  up  in  his  bed.  He  got  up  a  short 
speech  in  his  mind  calculated  to  convey  a 
spirited  rebuke  for  so  gross  an  impropriety. 
He  even  resolved  to  cut  his  friend  for  ever,  if 
his  explanation  of  such  an  unwarranted  liberty 
was  in  the  least  degree  unsatisfactory.  When 
he  had  arrived  at  this  determination  of  re- 
dressing his  wrongs,  he  was  re-dressed  himself, 
and  the  candles  were  re-lighted.  He  took  up 
the  one  which  gave  forth  the  brightest  gleam, 
and  proceeded  on  tip-toe  to  his  bed-closet. 
He  was  afraid  of  rousing  the  sleeper  before 
«  he  had  surveyed  his  features  thoroughly.  He 
need  not  have  been  afraid  of  this,  for,  although 
he  passed  the  candle  backwards  and  forwards 
before  the  eyelids  of  the  sleeper,  he  gave  no 
sign  of  being  inclined  to  unclose  them.  He 
turned  the  upper  clothes  down  a  little  way 
to  get  a  clearer  vie^  of  the  face.  The  features 
were  unknown  to  him ;  he  had  never,  to  his 
knowledge,  beheld  them  before. 

As  Octavus  gazed  on  the  pallid  face  of  the 
sleeper,  he  thought  he  had  never  seen  a  hand- 
somer.   The  features  were  small,  the  nose 
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prominent  and  arched,  the  mouth,  which  was 
slightly  open,  was  beautifully  formed,  and  the 
lips  displayed  two  rows  of  even,  pearl-white 
teeth.  The  eyebrows  were  dark  and  thick ; 
the  eyelashes  long  and  silken.  A  profusion 
of  dark  chestnut-coloured  hair  lay  in  short 
crisp  curls  over  a  lofty  forehead,  and  the 
cheeks  were  covered  with  bushy  whiskers 
corresponding  in  colour  to  the  hair. 

"  Well,"  said  Octavus,  "  this  is  about  the 
coolest  trick  I  ever  was  played.  Here  is  a 
perfect  stranger  enjoying  himself  without  my 
permission  in  my  warm  bed  this  cold  night. 
I'll  wake  him  and  know  who  he  is,  and  how 
he  ventured  to  take  such  a  liberty  with  me. 
He  cannot  have  heard  that  I  am  such  a  spoon 
as  to  stand  this  sort  of  thing  quietly.  Hillioah 
— sir — hilli-o-ah!  you  have  mistaken  your 
bed-room.    Hillioah !" 

The  sleeper  remained  perfectly  quiet,  al- 
though Octavus  shouted  as  loudly  as  he  would 
have  done  when  out  with  the  Essex  hounds 
with  pug  in  view. 

"  Confound  him !  he  must  be  deaf  or  else 
shamming ;  but  I'll  unearth  him  yet." 
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So  saying,  Octavos  set  his  candle  on  the 
dressing-table,  and  commenced  shaking  the 
stranger  mnch  after  the  same  manner  as  a 
housemaid  agitates  a  feather  bed.  The  only 
effect  of  the  agitation  was  the  utterance  of  a 
sort  of  noise,  half  groan,  half  snore. 

"  I  say,  sir,  yon  have  mistaken  your  bed,* 
screamed  Octavos. 

The  sleeper  gave  a  sort  of  muscular  move- 
ment, and  snored  again. 

Again  Octavos  resorted  to  the  shaking  sys- 
tem, but  to  no  purpose ;  he  did  not  even  elicit 
another  groan. 

"  Bless  my  soul !  he  most  be  in  a  fit— epi- 
lepsy, apoplexy,  or  something.  Poor  fellow ! 
Ill  try  a  little  water." 

Octavos  got  the  water-ewer,  and  sprinkled 
the  face  of  the  stranger  rather  largely.  He 
gave  a  violent  sneeze,  and  went  off  again  as 
calmly  as  ever. 

"  Well,  he  really  most  be  ill,"  said  Octavos, 
beginning  to  be  alarmed;  "I  most  call  for 
assistance ;  he  may  die  in  my  rooms,  and  I 
shall  get  nothing  for  the  thirds  of  my  furni- 
ture, and  be  haunted  by  his  ghost." 
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He  ran  to  his  window,  which  opened  into 
the  quadrangle,  and  shouted  for  the  porter  in 
that  peculiar  Swiss-like  tone  that  an  under- 
graduate's voice  acquires  in  college,  by  being 
constantly  used  as  a  succedaneum  for  a  bell. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  what's  the  matter  ?"  said  Cer- 
berus. 

"  Here — come  up  here  directly,"  said  Oc- 
tavus. 

"  I  can't,  sir  ;  I  daren't  leave  the  gates. 
It's  against  the  rules,  and  I  shall  get  blamed 
if  I  do,"  said  Cerberus. 

"  I'll  stand  the  blame,"  said  Octavus. 

"  But  I  shall  be  sconced,"  said  the  porter. 

"  I  will  pay  the  sconce.  You  must  come," 
screamed  Octavus. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  inquired  the  porter, 
coming  across  quod,  and  under  the  window. 
n  I  assure  you  I  have  neither  bread,  cheese, 
ale,  nor  spirits." 

"  Come  up,  I  tell  you.  Hang  the  eatables, 
here  is  a  strange  man  in  my  bed  —  dying,  I 
believe.  Come  up,  or  you  will  be  tried  for 
unjustifiable  homicide." 

Cerberus,  hearing  that  a  stranger  had  got 
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not  only  into  college,  but  into  one  of  the 
young  men's  beds,  ran  up  to  the  first-floor  as 
quickly  as  he  could.  Octavus  admitted  him, 
and  led  him  to  his  bedside.  After  gazing 
stedfastly  at  the  features  of  the  intruder  for 
a  few  minutes,  he  set  down  the  candle,  and, 
turning  to  Mr.  Thrillington  with  a  grin  on  his 
face,  observed,  "  I  know  him,  sir." 

«  Know  him !     Well,  who  is  he  ?" 

"  The  freshman,  sir ;  Mr.  Luckless,  as  came 
up  to-night ;  I  know  him  by  his  whiskers.99 

"  Came  up  ?  —  what,  into  my  rooms  ?"  said 
Octavus. 

"I  think  I  can  explain  it,  sir,"  said  the 
porter.  "  You  know,  I  told  you  he  was  a 
little  intoxicated,  six— fresh,  as  we  call  it.  I 
directed  him  to  No.  6,  left-hand  staircase,  in 
the  corner ;  he,  doubtless,  mistook  his  right 
hand  for  his  left,  and  took  No.  9  for  a  6  turned 
upside  down." 

"  Confound  it !  yes ;  and  then  he  found  tea 
and  every  thing  ready,  managed  to  help  him- 
self, and  crawled  into  my  bed,  mistaking  it 
for  his  own.  Well,  that's  very  excusable  — 
for  a  freshman.     But  he  is  really  ill — in  a  fit, 
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I  think,  for  I  cannot  wake  him,"  said  Octavus. 

"  Oh,  it's  only  the  effects  of  a  long  journey 
and  a  short  pipe,  perhaps,  sir.  He  will  be 
quite  well  in  the  morning,"  said  Cerberus. 

"  If  you  think  so,  we  won't  send  for  a  doc- 
tor," said  Octavus. 

"  It  will  be  a  guinea  throw'd  away,  depend 
upon  it,  sir." 

"  But  what  am  /  to  do  ?  I  can't  sit  up  all 
night,  hungry  and  cold  as  I  am,"  said  Octavus, 
shuddering  at  the  thought. 

u  If  I  was  in  your  place,  sir,  I  should  go  to 
his  rooms  in  No.  6.  Depend  upon  it,  the  bed 
is  well  aired,  clean  sheets,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  perhaps  a  commons  and  — " 

"  By  Jove !  you  are  right,  porter.  Com- 
mons, tea,  and  perhaps  a  tankard !  Come 
along ;  bring  the  candles,"  said  Octavus,  in  a 
great  hurry,  and  in  flowing  spirits,  from  the 
bare  idea  of  getting  some  eatables  and  drink- 
ables. 

The  porter  went  with  him  to  No.  6,  in  the 
opposite  corner,  and  there  found  every  thing 
in  readiness,  not  only  for  tea,  but  supper. 
The  scout,  though  he  did  not  know  the  habits 
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aad  customs  of  his  new  master,  had  wisely  set 
oat  cold  meat  and  ale,  being  folly  satisfied 
that,  if  the  freshman  did  not  take  sapper,  he 
himself  shonid  have  a  nice  breakfast  ready 
prepared. 

When  the  fire  was  made  up,  and  the  porter 
bad  left  him,  after  ascertaining  that  every 
thing  was  comme  ilfaut  in  the  sleeping-room, 
Octavos  fell  to  with  an  appetite,  and  felt  grate- 
Ad  to  the  stranger  for  having  unwittingly  pro-* 
Tided  him  with  better  fare  than  he  should  have 
bad  in  his  own  rooms.  The  cold  beef  and 
pickles  were  finer  and  more  tender  than  any 
he  had  ever  eaten  in  college  before ;  the  bread 
was  moister,  and  more  highly  flavoured ;  the 
ale  had  a  delicious  richness  about  it,  which 
provoked  the  palate ;  he  thought  it  resembled 
the  nectar  of  which  the  Heathen  Mythology 
had  told  him  the  gods,  ay,  and  even  the  god- 
desses, partook  most  freely  —  such  a  sauce  is 
appetite !  Some  people  assert,  and  the  copy- 
hooks  confirm  it,  that  "  anticipation  is  better 
than  enjoyment."  Upon  this  occasion,  Octa- 
?Qs  would  have  denied  the  truth  of  the  obser- 
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vation,  and  appealed  to  himself  as  a  proof  of 
its  falsity. 

He  ate  as  slowly  as  his  excessive  hunger 
would  allow  him,  and  sipped  rather  than 
quaffed  the  ale,  in  order  to  prolong  his  enjoy* 
ments.  After  he  had  brought  his  delicious 
meal  to  a  conclusion,  he  sung  several  snatches 
of  tunes,  poked  the  fire  violently,  and,  at  last, 
to  give  vent  to  his  excited  feelings,  played  a 
game  at  quoits  by  himself  with  the  empty 
j>ewter  plates,  setting  up  the  silver  tankard  as 
the  mark  at  which  he  was  to  throw. 

In  the  midst  of  this  solitary  amusement,  a 
loud  knocking  at  the  outer  door,  the  oak,  as  it 
is  called,  aroused  him.  He  hesitated  to  open 
it  at  first,  for  he  thought  that  the  person 
knocking  might  possibly  be  the  stranger,  who, 
having  slept  away  the  effects  of  the  cold  and 
the  applications  which  he  had  resorted  to  as 
frigorif  iiges,  had  found  out  his  error,  and  sought 
his  own  apartments.  This,  upon  second  consi- 
deration, appeared  so  improbable,  and  the  col- 
lege ale  had  rendered  him  so  brave  and  care- 
for-nothing-at-allish,  that  he  lifted  the  latcb, 
and  gave  the  applicant  admission. 
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"  Hulloh,  old  fellow,  how  d'ye  do  ?  all  right, 
eh?  yes,  I  see  you  are." 

"  Ah !  Voluble ;  glad  to  see  you ;  just — " 

"  Come  up ;  yes,  know  I  am  ;  got  fresh 
rooms,  eh  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,  the  fact  is  —  "  commenced 
Octavus. 

"  Ah ' — yes — know  all  that  —  porter  told 
me  all  about  it.  D— d  cool — I  know  all  that 
—but  he  didn't— -fresh,  you  know— very  fresh, 
eh  ?  What,  ale  all  gone  ?  —  tankard  empty  ? 
— never  mind.  Got  any  grog  ?  —  no,  know 
you  haven't.  NeVer  mind — lots  in  my  rooms 
—put  on  the  kettle — make  it  boil  —  I'll  go 
and  fetch  the  liqueurs.  How's  the  governor, 
eh  ? — what  eport  in  the  long — " 

"  Why,  as  to  birds — "  began  Octavus. 

"  Yes,  yes— I  know  all  about  them — breed 
tod — young  coveys  short  and  strong  —  early 
harvest — very  wild  —  no  turnips  —  curse  the 
flies — lots  of  foxes,  though,  eh  ?" 

"  Why,  as  to  foxes—" 

u  Well— I  know  all  about  them — need  not 
tell  me—- only ,  you  will  talk  so— never  let  any 
body  else  get  a  word  in." 
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"  Come,  that  is  capital !  when  you  your- 
self—" 

"  Yes,  yes  —  I  know  all  about  myself — 
malice,  mere  malice.  I  talk  less  than  most 
men — say  a  great  deal  in  a  few  words.  Got 
any  sugar  ?  —  well,  all  right — HI  go  and  get 
the  liqueurs  —  if  I  stay  here,  you'll  keep  me 
talking  all  night." 

Mr.  Voluble  was  always  asking  questions ; 
but  he  gave  very  little  trouble  to  the  persons 
to  whom  he  put  the  questions,  as  he  always 
made  it  a  rule  to  answer  them  himself.  He 
was  full  of  fun  and  mischief,  and  did  not  care 
upon  whom  he  executed  his  practical  jokes. 
He  was  very  popular  in  college,  as  his  good- 
nature and  liberality  made  him  friends  among 
the  undergraduates ;  and  his  frankness  in  own- 
ing his  faults,  and  taking  all  the  blame  of  his 
pranks  on  himself,  pleased  the  graduates.  The 
servants  doted  on  him,  for  he  was  free  in  dis- 
pensing orders  for  the  buttery,  in  giving  away 
half-worn  dresses,  and  never  locked  up  any 
thing. 

He  was  not  absent  from  Thrillington's  rooms 
above  five  minutes,  for  he  was  as  rapid  in  his 
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bodily  as  in  his  lingual  movements.  He  re- 
turned with  a  dozen  hamper  on  his  shoulder, 
filled  with  choice  liquids,  which  he  had  sent  up 
from  the  inn  with  his  luggage,  as  soon  as  he 
got  off  the  coach. 

"  Here  they  are — lend  me  a  knife.  There 
—the  strings  are  cut.  What's  this  ?  oh !  pale 
brandy — that  will  do  for  me.  There  's  whis- 
key, and  gin,  and  all  manner  — .  What  will 
you  take?" 

"Why,  I  should  prefer— ." 

"  Yes,  yes*  I  know  all  about  it— brandy. 
There  it  is;  does  the  kettle  boil?  eh?" 

"  It  simmers,  I  believe." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  all  about  that.  Where's 
the  blower?  There,  that'll  do.  Where's  — 
eh  ?  where  are  the  bellows  ?  eh  ?  Got  none. 
Never  mind;  give  me  that  atlas.  I'll  soon 
make  a  draught,  eh  ?  do  you  twig  my  joke  ?" 

In  this  manner  Mr.  Voluble  rattled  on,  not 
permitting  his  friend  to  say  above  two  words 
consecutively,  while  he  added  to  the  effects  of 
the  blower,  by  fanning  the  fire  with  the  cover 
of  an  ancient  atlas. 

By  the  united  effects  of  the  blower  and  the 
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book  the  kettle  was  speedily  boiling,  and, 
after  scalding  his  fingers,  spilling  the  hot 
water  on  his  friend's  slippers,  and  upsetting 
the  liquor  in  his  haste,  Mr.  Voluble  succeeded 
in  manufacturing  two  glasses  of  double  grog. 

"  Well,  old  fellow,  that's  capital,  isn't  it,  eh? 
after  such  a  day,  too.  October  has  made  a 
mistake,  like  our  freshman,  and  taken  Decem- 
ber's rooms.  Very  dull  all  alone,  were  not  you?" 

"  I  was  just  going  to  bed,  after  an  excel- 
lent—." 

"  Supper,  you  were  going  to  say.  I  know 
all  about  it,  cold  beef  and  pickles  —  lots  of 
/erkins,  as  our  cook  calls  them  —  tankard  of 
ale,  and  every  thing  nice.  When  did  you 
come  up  ?" 

Why,  I  came  up  by  the  — ." 
Middle-day  Oxford.  I  know  all  about 
it.  Stranger  drove ;  tallow-chandler,  tanner, 
butcher,  asthmatic  workman,  fat  woman,  and 
bawling  babby  behind,  six  bottles  of  rum,  and 
three  short  pipes." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  I  should  have 
thought  that  you  — ." 

"  Hadn't  time  to  find  it  out,  eh  ?  my  dear 
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fellow,  I  know  every  thing  —  waiter  told  me, 
while  I  was  picking  his  pocket  of  his  napkin. 
There  it  is,  in  my  great  coat  pocket,  only, 
confound  the  fellow !  there  was  a  corkscrew  in 
it,  it  ran  into  my  finger,  so  I  stack  it  into  a 
fine  cod-fish  in  a  window  as  I  came  down  High 
Street.  It  will  make  the  fish  weigh  heavier, 
and  give  it  a  fine  metallic  taste  in  the  boiling 
—very  strengthening  things  are  chalybeates 
—Charley  Bates9  waters,  as  my  servant  calls 
them :  but  tell  me  about  your  adventures  with 
the  freshman." 

"  You  see,  when  I  came  in  I  was  very  wet, 
and  — ,M  commenced  Mr.  Octavus. 

"  Well,  I  know  all  that ;  but  you  will  talk 
so;  you  were  wet,  hungry,  had  nothing  to 
eat,  meant  to  go  to  bed,  found  another  man 
in  the  inside,  shouted  for  the  porter,  thought 
he  was  in  a  fit,  came  up  here  and  had  supper, 
his  supper,  recollect,  he'll  have  to  pay  for  it, 
and  were  just  going  to  bed  when  I  came  in. 
Now,  why  couldn't  you  just  tell  me  so  in  a 
few  words  ?  but  you  will  talk." 

"  I  do  not  really  see  the  use  of  your  asking 
me  all  the  particulars— " 
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"  When  I  know  them  already.  Well,  never 
mind.  Who  is  the  interloper?  what's  his 
name  ?" 

"  His  name  is  — ." 

"  Yes,  Luckless,  I  know  all  about  it  from 
the  porter.  I  am  sure  I  know  the  man,  I 
have  met  him  somewhere  or  other.  Hasn't 
he  got— ?" 

" Dark  curly  hair,  and—." 

"  Bushy  whiskers,  good  style  of  nose,  and 
all  that  kind  of  physiognomy.  Yes,  yes,  I 
know  all  about  him,  I'm  sure  1  do.  I'll  call 
on  him  to-morrow  after  chapel,  and  renew  our 
acquaintance.  Let  us  see,  to-morrow  is  Sa- 
turday :  what  do  we  do  on  Saturday  ?" 
Go  to  chapel,  and  — ." 
Yes,  yes,  I  know,  hot  breakfast,  kidneys, 
and  coffee  morning,  first  day  of  term,  no  lec- 
tures, no  riding,  no  rowing,  nothing  to  do  but 
go  and  call  on  the  dean,  if  you  like.  Capital 
day  to  hear  all  the  freshman  has  to  say  for 
himself.    I'll  go  and  ask  him  to  breakfast." 

"Not  at  this—." 

"  Unseasonable  hour,  eh  ?  Well,  first  thing 
in  the  morning  though  I  don't,    see,  eh? 
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should  not  we  ask  him  up  here  to-night  ?  he 
most  be  thirsty  by  this  time,  eh  ?" 

u  I  think  we  had  much  better  — ." 

"  Let  him  sleep,  eh  ?  I  know,  but  I  don't 
think  so.  Lend  me  your  key,  I'll  go  and  ask 
him,  at  any  rate ;  one  onght  to  be  civil  to 
strangers,  eh  ?" 

"  I  certainly  would  — ." 

11  Not  advise  it,  eh  ?  Well,  I  know  ;  how- 
ever, lend  me  yonr  key.  I  most  call  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  or  he  may  refuse  to 
breakfast,  because  I  gave  him  too  short  a  no- 
tice. Every  stranger  expects  as  long  a  nota 
bene  as  possible." 

"  Here  is  my  key,  but  I  should  think  — ." 

"  After  chapel  would  do  as  well.  I  don't  — . 
Never  mind,  I  know.  Come,  one  more  glass, 
and  then  to  bed." 

Mr.  Octavus  Thrillington  rose  to  fill  the 
glasses,  but,  before  he  could  seize  the  kettle 
to  pour  out  the  water,  Mr.  Voluble  had  got 
hold  of  it,  and  had  half  filled  the  jug,  saying, 

"  There,  there,  you  are  so  slow ;  you  talk 
so  much,  and  so  feat,  you  can  do  nothing  else. 
Sugar  short,  I  know,  never  mind,  eh  ?  plenty 
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more  to-morrow,  bat  quid  sit  futurum  eras 
fuge  queer  ere,  eh  ?" 

Just  as  Mr.  Voluble  bad  finished  this  re- 
mark, or  rather  series  of  remarks,  a  noise  was 
heard  in  the  quad.  A  rush  of  feet,  accompa- 
nied by  shouts  of  "  yoicks !  tally-ho  !  for- 
ward !  have  at  him !  wind  him  there !"  pro- 
claimed the  approach  of  a  noisy  party. 

"  I  should  not  wonder,"  said  Octavus,  "  if 
these  were — ." 

"  Trenchard,  Howard,  and  the  rest  of  our 
set.  Pm  sure  they  are  —  I  know  it  —  been 
dining  at  the  Mitre  —  here  they  come,  open 
the  oak,  and  another  bottle  of  stuff,  fill  the 
kettle,  and  we'll  have  a  little  talk,  hear  what 
they  have  to  say  for  themselves,  eh?  must 
have  some  good  stories  to  tell  about  the 
long  — ,  eh  ?" 

Octavus  opened  the  oak,  and  in  rushed  the 
party,  merry,  but  not  tipsy.  A  great  many 
shakings  of  hands,  and  "  How  are  you,  old 
fellows?"  followed.  Most  of  them  declined 
taking  any  thing  more,  but  sat  down,  and 
listened  to  what  Mr.  Voluble  had  to  say,  for 
he  did  not  permit  any  one  to  say  above  half  a 
dozen  words  before  he  interrupted  him. 
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As  the  night  was  far  advanced,  they  soon 
separated,  and  each  took  his  way  to  his  rooms, 
except  Mr.  Voluble,  who  insisted  on  seeing 
Octavus  safe  in  bed  before  he  went,  giving  as 
a  reason  for  so  doing  his  determination  to  see 
him  bedded  after  such  a  disappointment  as 
bad  befallen  him  in  his  own  rooms. 

Octavos  knew  that  it  was  of  no  nse  to 
aigue  the  point.  He,  therefore,  slipped  off 
his  clothes,  and  into  bed.  Voluble  closed  his 
door,  and  pretended  to  be  raking  ont  the  fire, 
talking  all  the  time  about  the  impropriety  of 
exposing  a  whole  society  to  the  dangers  of  in- 
cendiarism, by  leaving  a  spark  in  the  grate. 

At  length  Octavus  heard  him,  as  he  thought, 
put  on  his  great  coat,  extinguish  the  candles, 
by  putting  two  tumbler-glasses  upon  them, 
and  leave  the  room,  closing  the  outer  door 
after  him.  He  spent  a  few  minutes  in  consi- 
dering what  a  very  queer  fellow  Voluble  was, 
when  his  senses  were  overpowered  by  fatigue, 
and  he  fell  into  a  sound  sleep. 

When  he  was  roused  in  the  morning  by  the 
porter,  who  goes  round  the  college,  and  knocks 
loudly  at  every  man's  door,  to  wake  him  in 
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time  for  chapel,  Octavos  got  oat  of  bed,  for 
he  had  much  to  do  before  he  could  go  to 
prayers.  He  had  left  his  trunk  and  all  his 
clothes  with  the  stranger  in  No.  9,  and  had 
only  his  slippers,  trousers,  and  dressing-gown 
in  No.  6 ;  for  these  he  looked  round  his  bed- 
room in  vain.  They  were  not  there.  He 
thought  he  must  have  left  them  in  the  outer 
room.  He  sought  them,  but  they  were  not  be 
found. 

It  immediately  struck  him  that  he  ha** 
been  victimized  by  Mr.  Voluble,  who  had, 
doubtless,  returned  after  he  fell  asleep,  and, 
with  the  key  which  he  had  given  him  of  No.  6, 
by  mistake,  for  the  key  of  No.  9,  had  let  him- 
self in,  and  carried  off  his  clothes  for  fun. 

He  got  into  bed  again,  consoling  himself 
with  the  thought  that  his  scout  would  soon 
come,  and  he  could  send  him  to  his  rooms  for 
his  trunk. 

In  about  ten  minutes  he  heard  the  scout 
or  some  one  else  try  to  open  the  outer  door. 
It  would  not  be  opened,  for  he  heard  him  say 
so.  He  jumped  out  of  bed  again,  and,  wrap- 
ping the  quilt  about  him,  went  to  the  door 
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for  the  purpose  of  opening  it  himself,  con- 
cluding that  the  scout  could  not  find  the  right 
key.  His  efforts  were  vain,  he  could  not  raise 
the  latch.  He  could  not  conjecture  the  reason 
until  the  scout  explained  it,  by  telling  him 
through  the  keyhole,  that  some  one  had  forced 
a  bradawl  in  just  above  the  latch,  and  broken 
it  short  off  in  the  wood  immediately  above  the 
door-plate. 

Octavus  went  to  the  window,  and  tried  if 
he  could  open  that ;  it  was  firmly  screwed  to- 
gether on  the  outside ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  DRAMA  OF  REAL  LIFE. 

We  must  leave  Mr.  Ootavns  Thrillington 
in  his  unpleasant  situation  in  No.  6,  and  take 
a  view  of  the  proceedings  in  No.  9. 

Mr.  Hamlet  Luckless,  the  freshman,  woke, 
in  a  sad  state  of  alarm,  caused  by  the  loud 
application  of  the  porter's  hammer  to  his 
outer  oak,  or  rather  the  oak  of  Mr.  Octavos. 
The  sound  was  new  to  him,  and  he  could  not 
conjecture  the  meaning  of  it.  As  the  shut- 
ters were  closed,  and  the  curtains  closely 
drawn,  they  made  the  gloomy  little  closet 
quite  dark.  Mr.  Luckless,  therefore,  con- 
cluded that  it  was  still  "  stilly  night,"  and 
that  the  college  was  on  fire. 

"  My  usual  luck,"  said  he,  groaning ;  "  but 
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I  won't  lie  here  to  be  burnt ;  it  would  be  too 
gratifying  to  my  evil  genius/' 

Mr.  Luckless  left  his  bed ;  and  with  some 
difficulty  found  the  door.  He  tried  to  open 
it,  but  could  not ;  it  was  locked  on  the  out- 
side. He  was  nervous  and  alarmed,  as  I  have 
said,  by  the  strange  sounds  he  had  heard; 
aad  his  nervousness  was,  probably,  increased 
by  his  freshness  in  college,  and  his  over-indul- 
gence in  warm  draughts,  during  his  cold 
journey  the  evening  before.  He  could  still 
hear  the  sound  of  the  porter's  hammer  at  the 
several  doors  in  his  staircase,  and  was  con- 
vinced that  such  a  clatter,  so  powerful  and  con- 
tinued, must  be  the  signal  of  extreme  danger 
from  fire.  He  shook  his  door  as  hard  as  he 
could.  He  cried  for  help,  and  shouted  fire 
as  loudly  as  his  voice  would  enable  him.  No 
one  heard  him ;  nobody  came  to  release  him 
from  his  imminent  danger. 

He  stood  still,  thinking  what  was  best  to 
be  done.  All  the  horrors  of  being  burnt  to 
death  or  suffocated  filled  his  mini  His  hair 
stood  erect,  his  knees  knocked  against  each 
other.    Cold  and  hot  fits  attacked  him  alter- 
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nately;  a  violent  perspiration  broke  forth 
from  every  pore  of  his  body,  and  he  felt  faint 
and  ready  to  sink. 

His  energy  suddenly  returned — the  energy 
of  despair;  he  resolved  to  make  another 
attempt  to  save  his  life.  He  placed  his  back 
against  the  bedpost,  and  his  feet  against  the 
door,  and,  dashing  out  his  legs  with  all  the 
strength  he  could  muster,  forced  the  door 
from  its  hinges,  and  followed  it  into  the 
sitting-room. 

When  he  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
his  fall,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  was 
broad  daylight,  and  that  the  only  resemblance 
there  was  of  fire  was  caused  by  a  bright  Oc- 
tober's sun  shining  into  the  room  through  the 
partly  drawn  red  moreen  curtains,  which  or- 
namented the  window.  He  looked  out  into 
the  deserted  quadrangle ;  and,  though  he  still 
heard  the  sound  of  the  morning  alarum  as  the 
porter  went  his  rounds,  he  felt  assured  that  he 
had  been  mistaken  in  the  motive  for  the  din 
and  clatter. 

He  turned  round  to  view  the  apartment  in 
which  he  was  accommodated,  for  he  had  but 
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a  very  faint  recollection  of  what  he  had  seen 
the  previous  evening.  The  sight  of  the  tea- 
tray,  with  its  contents  and  the  kettle  stand- 
ing on  the  hob,  pnt  him  in  mind  that  he  had 
found  every  thing  ready  for  manufacturing  a 
pleasant  meal,  and  that  he  had  enjoyed  it  very 
much  before  getting  into  bed. 

He  took  a  hasty  survey  of  the  furniture, 
which  was,  as  is  the  case  in  most  undergra- 
duate's rooms,  in  rather  a  rickety  condition. 
The  books,  however,  looked  smart  and  neat, 
and  did  not  seem  as  if  they  had  sustained 
much  injury  from  having  been  thumbed.  He 
could  scarcely  account  for  finding  them  ready 
provided  for  his  course  of  study,  but  imagined 
that  it  might  be  the  custom  of  the  college  to 
famish,  within  its  own  walls,  food  for  the 
mind  as  well  as  for  the  body. 

Athletics,  too,  seemed  to  him  to  be  encou- 
raged by  the  authorities ;  for  there  were  single 
sticks,  boxing-gloves,  foils,  tandem-whips,  and 
cricket-bats,  in  the  different  corners  of  the 
room ;  and,  as  he  was  fond  of  the  sports  in 
which  these  engines  were  used,  he  was  glad 

VOL.  I.  K 
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to  find  that  all  difficulty  in  procuring  them 
was  spared  him. 

Though  this  superficial  survey  of  the  con- 
veniences of  his  new  residence  did  not  occupy 
him  very  long,  Mr.  Luckless  began  to  feel 
very  cold,  and  recollected  that  he  had  been 
standing  for  some  time  in  an  unbecoming 
undress — taking  it  cool,  in  short. 

He  retired  to  the  bedroom  to  search  for  his 
clothes ;  but,  as  he  could  not  find  them  in  the 
chair  where  he  thought  he  had  deposited  them, 
he  opened  the  shutters,  as  a  preliminary  step 
to  throwing  a  light  on  so  doubtftil  a  matter. 

He  searched  every  where,  but  in  vain.  Not 
a  vestige  of  a  vestment  was  to  be  seen.  Not 
knowing  that,  unless  you  keep  a  tiger — that 
is,  a  private  servant — you  must  act  the  part 
of  valet  to  yourself  as  long  as  you  remain  in 
College,  he  thought  that  his  scout  might  have 
taken  away  his  clothes  to  brush  them.  He 
lay  down  again,  calmly  resolved  to  wait  until 
the  servant  should  bring  them  up  to  him,  with 
his  trunk,  which  he  had  some  obscure  recol- 
lections of  having  consigned  to  the  care  of 
somebody. 
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After  a  short  interval,  he  heard  a  knocking 
at  his  outer  door.  He  called  out  loudly  and 
distinctly,  "  Come  in."  A  voice  replied,  "  I 
can't,  sir ;  you've  taken  the  key  inside." 

"  I  have  not,  indeed ;  I  found  the  door 
open,  and  left  it  so — that  is,  I  believe  I  did ; 
for  I  don't  recollect  thoroughly,"  said  Mr. 
Luckless. 

Rap,  rap,  rap,  was  heard  at  the  door ;  every 
rap  exceeding  its  predecessor  in  loudness. 

"  Come  in,  I  say,"  said  Luckless,  getting 
out  of  bed,  and  putting  his  head  round  the 
door  to  be  heard  more  distinctly.  "  Come  in ; 
I  am  unused  to  this  treatment." 

"I  can't  get  in,  Mr.  Thrillington — indeed 
1  can't.  I  have  not  got  the  key,"  replied  the 
same  voice. 

Luckless  could  not  comprehend  why  he 
was  to  be  called  Mr.  Thrillington  in  Oxford 
when  his  name  was  Luckless  at  home,  but 
thought  it  might  be  usual  for  freshmen  to  use 
an  alias  in  the  University,  as  new  actors  do 
on  the  stage.  He  threw  a  blanket  over  him 
like  a  Roman  toga,  and  went  nearer  to  the 
door. 

K  2 
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"  Jest  lift  up  the  latch,  sir — doey  now,  or 
you'll  be  too  late  for  chapel,"  said  the  yoice. 

"  Who  is  there  ?"  asked  Hamlet  Luckless. 

"  Lorks,  now!— don't  lark  me,  Mr.  Thril- 
lington ;  it's  me,  in  course—'* 

"  Who  is  me  f" 

"Why  me,  sir— Jemmy  Close.  Now  do 
open  the  door." 

Mr.  Hamlet  Luckless  did  as  he  was  re- 
quired to  do.  He  lifted  the  latch  and  bolted 
backwards,  intending  to  hide  the  scantity  of 
his  wardrobe  and  the  Romish  character  of  his 
costume  between  the  sheets.  Jemmy  Close, 
however,  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  sitting-room  with  his  broom, 
duster,  pail,  and  brown  pitcher — the  never- 
relinquished  companions  of  a  scout  at  early 
dawn — before  he  could  effect  his  purpose. 

"  When  the  enemy  follows,  face  him." 

Luckless  obeyed  the  sage  advice,  and  faced 
Jemmy  Close.  If  Jemmy  had  seen  a  ghost, 
he  could  not  have  been  more  surprised  than 
he  was  when  he  saw,  not  his  old  master  Mr. 
Thrillington,  but  a  perfect  stranger,  environed 
in  the  folds  of  a  dingy  Witney.     He  set  down 
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the  pail  and  brown  pitcher,  leant  npon  the 
handle  of  the  long  broom — as  pilgrims  do  in 
pictures  on  their  staves— with  his  left  hand, 
and  brandished  his  duster  in  his  right. 

Each  eyed  the  other  in  silence  for  a  few 
seconds.  At  last  Jemmy  took  courage,  and 
asked  "  How  came  you  here  V9 

Mr.  Luckless  thought  that  this  was  wilful 
impertinence,  and  replied  only  by  a  look  of 
mingled  surprise  and  scorn. 

"  How  came  you  here  ?"  repeated  Jemmy, 
giving  a  loud  rap  on  the  floor  with  his  broom, 
the  ensign  of  his  office. 

"  I  was  directed  here,  fellow,  by  the  porter," 
replied  Luckless,  majestically. 

"  I  am  not  a  feller  —  I  wish  I  was,"  said 
Jemmy.  "  A  fellership  is  a  nice  snug  berth ; 
more  snuggerer  than  a  bedmaker's." 

"  Where  are  my  clothes  ?"  inquired  Luck- 
less. 

"  Clothes  ?"  said  Jemmy. 

"  Yes,  boots,  trousers,  coat ;  they  are  all 
taken  out  of  my  rooms." 

u  Your  rooms  ?" 

"  Yes,  fellow,  mine ;   for  I  suppose  I  shall 
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have  to  pay  handsomely  for  them.    Where  is 

my  portmanteau?" 

"  Portmanteau  ?    Where  did  you  leave  it  ?" 
"  I  believe — that  is,  I  think — indeed  I  have 

not  a  doubt — that  I  left  it  with  the  man  at 

the  gate,  when  I  came  up  to  my  rooms,  last 

night." 

"  Your  rooms  ?     Why,  lorks !    these  are 

Mr.  Thrillington's  rooms,  and  have  been  these 

two  year — No.  9,  right-hand  staircase,  in  the 


corner." 


"  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  was  directed  here 
by  some  one,  last  night,  when  I  arrived ;  and 
here  I  took  tea,  slept,  and  left  my  clothes,  to 
the  best  of  my  belief,"  said  Mr.  Luckless. 

"  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said 
Jemmy,  giving  a  short  duck  with  his  head, 
which  scouts  call  a  bow ;  "  but  are  you  a 
freshman  ?" 

"  In  Oxford  I  am  certainly  fresh,"  said 
Luckless. 

"  There  must  be  some  mistake,  sir ;  for 
my  master  came  up  last  night,  I  know.  I 
saw  him  in  the  street,  as  I  left  college ;  only 
I  would  not  let  him  see  me,  for  fear  he  should 
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want  me  when  I  was  wanted  elsewhere ;  that 
is,  at  our  club.  I  can't  make  it  out,  but  I'll 
go  and  see  about  it — leave  Jemmy  Close  alone 
to  unravel  a  mysteriousness." 

"  Pray  go  and  bring  my  portmanteau,  Mr. 
James,  and  I'll  give  you — " 

"  My  name's  Jemmy,  sir,  and  I  never  takes 
any  thing  like  a  dosure  till  the  end  of  term, 
except  an  order  on  the  buttery." 

"  Well,  Jemmy,  go  and  get  my  portman- 
teau, and  you  shall  have  an  order  on  the  but- 
tery to  an  unlimited  extent." 

As  Jemmy  Close  turned  to  obey,  a  rapid 
step  was  heard  on  the  stairs.  The  person 
whoever  it  was  that  was  approaching,  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  great  hurry,  for  he  mounted 
the  steps  six  at  a  time;  and  before  Jemmy 
could  reach  the  door,  Mr.  Voluble  entered 
the  room,  and,  pushing  him  aside,  ran  towards 
Mr.  Luckless.  He  seized  him  by  the  hand, 
which  he  shook  so  heartily  as  to  displace  the 
folds  of  the  blanket  in  which  he  was  enve- 
loped, and  declared  he  was  delighted  to  see 
him  in  Oxford. 

"  I  really,  sir,  have  not  the  pleasure  of — " 
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"  Knowing  me  —  eh  ?  I  know  all  that — I 
am  Voluble,  sir,  Voluble  of  this  college — a 
commoner  like  yourself.  Knew  you  would 
feel  dull  the  first  day,  so  came  to  ask  you  to 
breakfast ;  but  you've  not  dressed — won't  be 
in  time  for  chapel — wrong  there ;  the  dean's 
very  particular,  and  fond  of  seeing  Addison's 
pure  English  turned  into  very  bad  Latin — you 
understand — impositions,  you  know — Barber- 
ous  Latinity,  eh  ?" 

"  I  feel  obliged  by  your  kindness,  sir ;  but 
I  am  rather  oddly  situated — " 

"  Clothes  all  gone,  eh  ?  I  know — trunk  not 
brought  from  the  porter's  lodge.  Came  up 
last  night  late — rather  the  worse  for — for— 
the  journey.  Never  mind,  common  enough 
that — went  to  bed — slept  very  sound,  in  spite 
of  a  whole  commons  of  college  bread  and 
green  tea — took  a-nother  man's  bed  by  mis- 
take—friend of  mine — never  mind — exchange 
no  robbery— he  slept  in  yours,  and  eat  your 
supper— cold  beef,  pickles,  and  ale— eh?  I 
came  to  see  you  late  last  night — snug  enough 
— locked  you  in,  for  fear  you  should  be  inter- 
rupted— took  away  your  clothes  just  to— eh? 
just  to  get  them  brushed — that's  all—" 
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"  I  am  obliged  to  yon,  sir,  and  am  sorry 
for  the  mistake  I  made—" 

"  Oh,  never  mind,  a  9  does  look  like  a  6 
sometimes;  it  all  depends  on  whether  you 
see  them  head  or  tail  upwards — eh  ?" 

"  If  you  would  add  to  your  obligations  by 
sending  back  my  clothes,  I  should  be  greatly 
your  debtor,  for  I  am — " 

"  Cold,  chilly,  and  feel  rather  absurd — eh  ? 
I  know ;  but  don't  talk — it's  a  waste  of  time. 
Step  into  bed,  and  I'll  send  your  things — you 
need  not  dress  for  breakfast.  I'll  go  to  chapel ; 
you  come  to  me  directly  afterwards,  and  I'll 
introduce  you.  Voluble's  rooms — you  won't 
foiget — No.  10,  ground-floor  to  the  right. 
How  you've  smashed  your  door !— eh  ?  Couldn't 
get  out,  I  suppose  —  never  mind — I  know — 
good-bye.  Well,  Jemmy,  what  are  you  grin- 
ning at  —  eh  ?  I'll  break  your  head  if  you 
answer.  I  hate  a  man  that  talks.  Who  waits 
on  No.  6— eh?" 

"  I  do,"  said  Jemmy  —  "  6,  7,  8,  and  9  is 
my  staircases,  and  I  do  my — " 

"  Duty  to  my  masters  as  well  as  I  can,  you 
meant  to  say — I  know.    Go  to  my  rooms  and 

k5 
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fetch  Mr.  Luckless's  things  —  they  are  under 
my  bed  —  I  hid  them  on  purpose  —  dress  dis- 
guises a  man,  and  I  wanted  to  see  what  the 
new  man  really  was  like  —  eh?  Go  to  the 
lodge  and  bring  up  the  portmanteau  —  make 
up  a  good  fire — go  to  the  dean  with  Mr.  Luck- 
less's compliments,  and  say  he  is  too  tired  and 
ill  to  go  to  chapel  —  eh  ?  There's  the  bell — 
I'm  off." 

"  Stop,  sir,  one  moment,"  said  Jemmy — 
"  my  man  has  been  trying  to  get  into  No.  6. 
Somebody  has  fastened  up  the  door,  and  the 
gentleman  inside  —  Mr.  Thrillington,  I  sup- 
pose—" 

"  Can't  get  out,  you  mean  —  never  mind 
him,  he'll  keep  till  after  breakfast  —  mean  to 
have  some  fun  —  only  give  his  compliments  to 
the  dean,  too,  and  say  he  is  too  ill  to  go  to 
chapel.  Look  sharp — there,  don't  stand  talk- 
ing— you'll  be  too  late." 

Jemmy  executed  his  orders,  and  returned 
with  Mr.  Luckless's  clothes  and  portmanteau ; 
and,  whilst  that  gentleman  was  dressing  him- 
self, he  gave  him  a  slight  sketch  of  Mr.  Volu- 
ble's  peculiarities,  which  served  to  give  him 
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an  insight  into  his  real  character.  Mr.  Luck- 
less had  felt  half  inclined  to  be  indignant  at 
the  cavalier  way  in  which  he  had  been  treated 
by  a  stranger;  but  the  explanation  of  Jemmy, 
and  his  own  good  nature,  turned  his  indigna- 
tion into  laughter. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Hamlet  Luckless  was  dressed, 
the  men  came  out  of  chapel.  Guided  by  Jemmy 
Close,  he  went  over  to  Mr.  Voluble's  rooms, 
where  he  found  five  or  six  men  assembled,  in 
addition  to  his  host,  who  introduced  him  in 
due  form,  that  is,  college  form. 

"  Trenchard,  allow  me  to  introduce  Luck- 
less of  this  —  there,  now  you  are  intimate  for 
life.    Howard  of  this" —  &c.  &c. 

When  this  ceremony  was  over,  a  man  en- 
tered with  a  deal  box,  which  looked  like  a 
packet  of  candles  or  soap.  Having  uncorded 
it,  he  raised  the  lid,  and  produced  two  or  three 
coffee-pots,  several  covered  dishes  filled  with 
toast,  muffins,  and  crumpets,  broiled  beef- 
steaks, kidneys,  fowls,  and  mushrooms,  mut- 
ton-chops, and  other  such  articles  as  are  rigidly 
forbidden  to  be  brought  into  college.  These, 
with  the  eggs  and  cold  meats  that  are  not 
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deemed  sinful  and  extravagant  by  the  autho- 
rities, and  may  therefore  be  procured  from 
the  college-kitchen,  afforded  materials  for  a 
very  solid  meal. 

"  Come,  old  fellows/'  said  Mr.  Voluble, 
"  sit  down  and  let  us  begin.  Here,  Trenchard, 
you  make  the  tea — don't  talk— here,  Howard, 
you  boil  the  eggs — who'll  take  coffee  ?  Come, 
Luckless  —  we  don't  say  mister  here,  it  takes 
so  long  — a  bit  of  steak,  eh?" 

"  No,  thank  you,  sir ;  I  prefer — " 

"  Yes  —  broil'd  fowl  and  mushrooms  —  I 
know  —  but  don't  say  fir  —  we  never  do. 
There,  now  help  yourself  to  coffee,  buttered 
toast,  and  all  that." 

The  tea  was  made  pretty  strong,  considering 
that  only  a  quarter  of  a  pound  had  been  cram- 
med into  the  pot  at  once.  The  eggs  were 
boiled  to  a  second,  and  all  the  party  made  an 
excellent  meal,  except  the  giver  of  the  feast, 
who  talked  so  incessantly  that  he  had  hardly 
time  to  swallow,  much  less  to  masticate  a 
mouthful.  If  any  one  else  made  an  observa- 
tion, he  told  him  not  to  talk  at  meals,  as  it 
was  a  very  bad  plan,  and  not  only  spoilt  the 
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talker's  enjoyment,  bat  the  enjoyment  of  the 
talked-to  also. 

Luckless  began  to  think  college-life  a  very 
deniable  thing,  for  he  had  never  made  so 
good  a  breakfast  before.  He  wondered  what 
time  people  dined  in  Oxford,  and  how  he  was 
to.  take  sufficient  exercise  to  procure  an  appe- 
tite for  that  almost  unnecessary  meal.  Break- 
feet,  however,  he  found  was  not  yet  over ;  for 
the  same  individual  who  had  brought  in  the 
hot  dishes  appeared  again  with  the  same  deal 
box.  When  it  was  again  uncorded  and  opened, 
a  handsome  assortment  of  fruits  and  sweet- 
meats was  put  on  the  table,  and  half-a-dozen 
bottles  of  champagne,  with  the  same  number 
of  large  glasses. 

As  every  one  else  ate  of  the  fruits  and 
drank  of  the  wine,  Luckless,  of  course,  did 
the  same,  and  relished  them  all  amazingly. 
Every  man  declared  he  should  not  go  to  call 
on  the  dean  that  morning ;  and  Mr.  Voluble 
explained  to  the  freshman  that  it  was  quite 
optional  to  do  so  or  not. 

41  By  the  bye,"  said  Mr.  Trenchard,  "  where 
is—" 
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"  Thrillington,  you  meant  to  say,"  said  Mr* 
Voluble ;  "  I  know — in  his  rooms — at  least, 
in  Luckless's  rooms.  He  can't  get  out— I 
fastened  him  in  last  night,  and  screwed  up 
his  window;  got  the  porter's  ladder— eh? 
you  know — took  away  all  his  clothes  and 
packed  them  up  in  his  own  trunk,  which  was 
in  Luckless's  rooms,  and  is  now  under  his  bed, 
with  two  tenpenny  nails  driven  tightly  into 
it  with  the  poker." 

"  What  a  shame !"  said  Howard. 

"  It  is  too  bad,"  said  all  the  party* 

"  But  why  don't  his—" 

"Scout  let  him  out;  eh?  I  know — he 
can't  if  he  would.  I  thrust  a  bradawl  in  the 
oak  just  over  the  latch  and  broke  it  short  off; 
even  a  pair  of  pincers  will  hardly  get  hold  of 
it,  and  it's  yet  morning,  and  they  can't  get  a 
carpenter  or  blacksmith  in  college,"  said  Mr. 
Voluble,  laughing  and  appearing  to  enjoy  the 
results  of  his  ingenuity  very  greatly. 

"  Let  us  all  go  and  see  how  he  looks  at  his 
window,"  said  one  of  the  party. 

"  No— not  in  a  body,"  said  Voluble  ;  "  it 
is  the  first  day  of  term,  and  I  can't  have  a  row 
in  quad — et  sic  passim." 
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"  But  he  must  want  his—" 

"  Breakfast — eh  ?  I  know  he  doesn't — he 
can't — he  eat  such  a  capital  supper  last  night." 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  him  ?"  in- 
quired Howard, 

"  Leave  him  where  he  is  till  after  dinner, 
and  when  it  is  dark,  let  him  out ;  only  too 
late  to  get  out  of  gates.  When  I've  plagued 
him  a  little,  if  he  behaves  well  and  don't  turn 
sulky,  I'll  let  him  have  a  commons  of  bread 
and  no  butter  for  his  supper — eh  ?  Capital 
fan ;  don't  you  think  so  ?"  said  Voluble. 

"  Too  bad ;  too  bad,"  said  Trenchard ;  "  but 
upon  my  word  I  can't  help  laughing ;  poor 
Octavus,  if  he  could  only  see  us  now,  how  he 
would—" 

"  Envy  us — eh  ?  I  wish  he  could  see  us ; 
come,  we  will  drink  his  good  health;  Mr. 
Octavus  Thrillington,  and  wishing  he  was 
here— eh  ?  No  row — no  cheers — recollect  I 
won't  have  a  noise  in  my  roonjs.  Now  then, 
all  together." 

"  Mr.  Octavus  Thrillington's  good  health ; 
and  I  wish  he  was  here,"  said  every  one, 
raising  his  champagne  to  his  lips. 
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De  la  main  a  la  bouche,  se  perd  souvent  la 
soupe,  says  the  French  proverb ;  before  any 
one  had  tasted  his  wine,  the  door  was  opened, 
and  in  walked  Mr.  Octavus,  in  honour  of 
whom  the  libation  had  just  been  poured  out. 
The  wine  was  all  lost,  for  the  party  broke  out 
into  so  loud  a  laugh  at  the  strange  figure 
before  them,  that  it  was  impossible  to  help 
spilling  the  champagne. 

Mr.  Octavus  had  lain  very  patiently  in  bed 
until  chapel  was  over.  As  soon  as  he  heard 
the  men  come  out,  he  went  to  his  window,  and 
endeavoured  by  tapping  at  the  glass  and 
shouting  to  engage  the  attention  of  some  of 
his  friends,  but  they  were  too  busy  in  talking 
and  hurrying  to  their  respective  rooms  to 
hear  him. 

He  examined  the  door,  and  found  it  impos- 
sible to  force  it  from  within;  and  Jemmy 
Close  had  assured  him  that,  without  a  smith  or 
a  carpenter,  access  could  not  be  gained  from 
without.  He  got  into  bed  again,  and  felt  sure 
that  Voluble  would  come  and  open  the  door 
for  him,  and  he  had  had  his  fun  out,  and  had 
asked  him  to  breakfast  to  meet  the  freshman 
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whose  rooms  and  supper  he  had,  against  his 
will,  been  compelled  to  use.  Half-an-hour's 
suspense  made  him  suspect  that  he  was  con- 
demned to  a  breakfastless  imprisonment.  This 
was  not  to  be  borne,  so  he  thought  that  he 
might  possibly  escape  by  the  bedroom  win- 
dow. He  opened  it,  and  found  that  it  looked 
into  a  small  quadrangle  in  the  rear  of  the  col- 
lege. The  distance  to  the  ground  was  not 
above  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  and  he  resolved 
to  drop  it.  But  what  was  he  to  do  for 
clothes  ?  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention. 
He  tied  a  blanket  round  his  waist  with  a 
towel,  made  a  kind  of  jacket  of  the  quilt,  and 
over  all  put  on  the  gown  and  cap  which  had 
been  prepared  by  Jemmy  Close  for  the  fresh- 
man. His  slippers  had  luckily  escaped  Mr. 
Voluble's  notice,  and  in  this  dress  he  dropped 
safely  from  the  window;  and,  watching  his 
opportunity,  when  the  quad  was  empty,  ran 
across  and  reached  Voluble's  rooms  just  as  his 
health  had  been  proposed. 

After  a  very  hearty  laugh,  in  which  he 
joined  as  heartily  as  any  one,  he  was  allowed 
to  make  the  best  breakfast  he  could  on  the 
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lukewarm  viands;  while  Voluble,  who  was 
satisfied  that  he  was  not  sulky,  went  to  No. 
9,  and  sent  Jemmy  Close  over  with  a  suit  of 
clothes,  taken  from  the  trunk  which  he  had 
hidden  under  the  bed,  and  fastened  down  with 
two  tenpenny  nails,  which  were  extracted  by 
means  of  the  same  instrument  that  had  driven 
them  in — the  poker. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  DRAMA  OF  REAL  LIFE. 

Nothing  tends  to  break  the  ice  of  formality 
between  two  young  men  more  effectually  than 
the  being  fellow-sufferers  in  a  frolic  or  a  fray. 
Both  Mr.  Octavus  Thrillington  and  Mr.  Ham- 
let Luckless  felt  this,  when  Mr.  Voluble  intro- 
duced them  to  one  another  in  his  own  way,  and 
after  his  own  peculiar  fashion. 

He  did  not  wait  until  Octavus  had  finished 
his  breakfast,  and  made  himself  a  more  pre- 
sentable figure,  by  exchanging  his  bed-furniture 
for  his  clothes,  but  presented  him,  disguised 
as  he  was,  to  Mr.  Luckless. 

"  Octavus,  old  fellow,  you're  a  queer  figure 
—a  regular  guy,  eh  ?  Yes,  I  know  that  —  a 
hdibrium  cunctis.     But,  never  mind  —  allow 
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me  to  introduce  you  to  your  locum  tenens  — 
your  warming-pan,  eh  ?  Luckless — Thrilling- 
ton.  Thrillington — Luckless.  You  ought  to 
be  very  intimate,  for  you've  already  exchanged 
courtesies  at  bed  and  board,  eh  ?  There,  shake 
hands — that'll  do.  I'm  off,  to  run  and  fetch 
the  toga  virilis,  and  get  rid  of  the  toga  pretest 
— a — eh,  Octavus  ?  But  don't  talk,  man,  eat 
—eat.     I  hate  a  man  that  is  always  talking." 

Having  thus  introduced  the  fellow-sufferers, 
the  victims  to  his  love  of  the  practical,  Mr. 
Voluble  ran  off,  and,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
last  chapter,  selected  a  suitable  suit  from  the 
trunk  in  No.  6,  with  which  he  returned,  and 
allowed  Octavus  to  put  it  on  in  his  bedroom. 

"Omne  super  —  vacuum  pleno  de  pectore 
manat."  As  every  pectus  in  our  party  was 
plenum,  it  was  necessary  to  find  out  some 
means  of  getting  rid  of  the  vacuum  tempus, 
which  intervenes  between  breakfast  and  dinner. 
Each  accordingly  went  his  way ;  one  to  see  his 
skiff,  which  Stephen  Davis  had  built  in  the 
long  vacation ;  another  to  try  a  new  double 
gun,  manufactured  by  Sykes.  Trenchard  and 
Howard,  who  were  devoted  to  horses,  started 
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to  make  the  circuit  of  all  the  stables,  and 
select  two  of  the  best  hunters  in  Oxford  for 
their  use  during  the  term.  Before  they  left, 
however,  Voluble  made  them  promise  to  wine 
with  him  in  his  rooms,  to  initiate  the  freshman 
into  the  peculiar  method  of  sacrificing  to 
Bacchus  practised  by  undergraduates.  The 
promises  were  readily  given ;  and  Mr.  Voluble, 
satisfied  that  they  would  be  as  readily  kept, 
went  out  to  hear  the  news  of  the  University, 
to  call  on  all  his  friends,  and  select  from 
amongst  them  all  the  eligibles  to  join  his  party. 

Octavus  Thrillington  and  Hamlet  Luckless 
were  thus  left  together;  and,  as  they  were 
mutually  interested  in  seeing  the  arrangements 
of  Numbers  6  and  9  completed,  they  agreed  to 
do  so  before  they  went  out  of  college. 

With  the  assistance  of  Jemmy  Close,  this 
was  speedily  effected.  In  less  than  one  hour, 
Mr.  Luckless  found  himself  the  possessor  of 
more  furniture,  glass,  ahd  crockeiyware  than 
could  be  procured  by  any  one  but  a  college 
scout  in  a  day .  Octavus  was  already  provided 
with  necessaries,  and  had  only  to  see  his  lug- 
gage properly  stowed  away  before  he  went 
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out  to  purchase  certain  superfluities  which 
are  also  called  necessaries  by  those  in  statu 
pupillari. 

"  Well,  Luckless,  as  your  rooms  are  all  made 
snug,"  said  Octavus,  "  and  you  are  quite  fresh 
in  Oxford,  suppose  you  accompany  me  to  my 
wine-merchant,  confectioner,  and  other  trades- 
men.    As  we  go  along,  I  can  lionize  you?" 

"  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you,"  replied 
Luckless,  "for  I  really  wish  to  see  Oxford. 
I  have  heard  so  much  of  the  beauties  of  its 
buildings  and " 

"  Pooh,  stuff !  you  will  see  them  every  day, 
and  be  sfowe-blind,  as  a  wag  once  said,  I'll 
shew  you  a  beauty  of  a  different  kind  —  real 
flesh  and  blood,  eh  ? — such  a  walker " 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  have 
as  fine  women  here  as  elsewhere,  but  I " 

"  Women !  what  do  you  mean  ?"  inquired 
Octavus. 

"  Did  you  not  talk  of  shewing  me  a  beauty 
— real  flesh  and  blood — such  a  walkeiv-eh  ?" 

"  Of  course,  I  did ;  and  I  mean  to  take  you 
to  see  my  mare,  as  pretty  a  bit  of  flesh  as  ever 
was  foaled ;  and,  as  for  blood,  she  is  descended 
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in  a  direct  line  from  Mustapha,  the  Arabian, 
who  carried  Mahomet  to  Mecca.  You  see,  her 
sire  was  Speedycut,  her  dam  Spindleshanks, 
who  was  out  of  Dangerous.  Now,  Dangerous 
was  a  Breakneck  filly,  by  Tumbledown,  out 
of " 

"Pray,"  interrupted  Mr.  Luckless — "pray 
do  not  give  yourself  the  trouble *n 

"  Trouble  !  my  dear  fellow,  it's  a  pleasure," 
said  Octavus,  who  had  tired  every  one  of  his 
Essex  friends  and  his  Oxford  companions  with 
the  pedigree  of  his  mare,  Miss  Daisycutter, 
and  was  glad  to  get  any  one  to  listen  to  him, 
while  he  descanted  on  her  birth,  parentage, 
and  stable-education. 

"  On  any  other  subject,  I  shall  hear  you 
with  pleasure;  but,  I  assure  you,  the  best 
description  that  ever  was  given  of  a  horse 
would  be  thrown  away  upon  me.  I  know 
nothing  about  horses,  and  can  only  tell  a  racer 
from  a  coach-horse,  by  its  having  a  tobacco- 
pipe  tail." 

Luckless,  by  this  frank  confession,  fell  se- 
veral degrees  in  the  estimation  of  his  new 
friend ;  and,  had  he  happened  to  be  looking 
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at  him  when  he  made  it,  he  would  have  per- 
ceived  his  fall  in  his  upraised  eyelids  and  his 
slightly  curved  lip. 

"  Well,  never  mind  the  pedigree,  then ;  but 
you  shall  go  and  see  Miss  Daisycutter  —  she 
is  such  a  beauty !" 

To  this  Luckless  readily  agreed  —  not  for 
his  own  gratification,  but  to  satisfy  the  master 
of  "  such  a  beauty." 

"  We  had  better  put  on  our  caps  and  gowns, 
as  we  shall  be  about  the  town  all  day ;  and 
the  proctors  were  so  well  hissed  the  last  day 
of  last  term,  at  the  grand  commemoration, 
that  they  are  sure  to  be  very  strict  and  spite* 
ful  the  first  day  of  this.*' 

Luckless,  although  he  did  not  exactly  com- 
prehend the  reason  assigned  for  it,  willingly 
followed  his  friend's  advice.  He  put  on  his 
cap,  and  the  absurdity  which  is  called  a  com- 
moner's gown,  and  felt  as  though  he  was  again 
in  leading-strings.  His  academics  being  bran- 
new,  looked  glossy  and  respectable,  whereas, 
the  cap  of  Octavus  had  a  broken  board  and  a 
loose  tassel.  His  gown,  too,  was  brown-red  in 
colour,  torn  in  shreds  at  the  bottom,  and  de- 
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ficient  in  respect  of  one  of  its  strings.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  mere  apology  for  a  gown,  and  had 
been  valued  to  him  by  Jemmy  Close,  as  the  last 
of  its  seven  or  eight  owners,  at  fifteen  shillings, 
and  a  quart  of  beer  in  the  buttery. 

A  very  few  minutes'  walk  brought  them  from 
St.  Matthew's  to  Kickum's  livery  stables.  The 
yard  was  full  of  men,  who  were  looking  at  the 
new  hacks  and  hunters,  or  wondering  at  the 
alteration  made  in  the  worn-out  horses  of  the 
last  year,  by  a  turn  out  in  Port-meadow.  In 
the  stables,  every  corn-bin  was  occupied  by 
men,  each  smoking  a  cigar,  and  talking  stable- 
talk  between  the  puffs  with  the  ostlers,  who 
were  puffing  off  the  animals  which  their  mas- 
ter wanted  to  put  off  on  any  one  who  would 
purchase  them.  These  cads  get  more  by  their 
chanting  than  the  choristers  do,  although  they 
only  know  one  tune. 

Daisycutter,  who  was  considered  by  her 
owner  as  too  valuable  to  be  entrusted  in  a 
common  stable  with  the  common  run  of  run- 
ners, and  subjected  to  the  chances  of  catch- 
ing the  glanders,  farcy,  strangles,  and  other 
equine  epidemics,  was  carefully  locked  up  in 
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a  loose  box  by  herself.  When  her  master 
came  into  the  yard,  the  head  ostler,  with  a 
mysterious  look,  dived  into  a  very  deep  pocket 
of  his  waistcoat,  which,  stabulariorum  more, 
reached  down  to  his  knees,  and  extracted  the 
key  of  the  mare's  box,  which  was  held  as  sa- 
cred as  the  celebrated  blue  chamber  of  the 
purple-barbed  lady-killer. 

Several  men,  who  were  known  to  Octavus, 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  see  Daisycutter,  but 
were  not  permitted  to  do  so,  under  the  plea 
that  she  was  not  sufficiently  recovered  from 
her  journey  down.  As  soon  as  her  master, 
his  friend,  and  the  ostler,  were  admitted,  the 
door  was  locked  on  the  inside  to  prevent  any 
one  bolder  than  the  rest  from  intruding. 

"  Well,  Jacob,"  said  Octavus,  with  a  very 
anxious  look,  "  how's  the  mare  ?" 

"  Perfick/y  sound,  wind,  limb,  and  every 
thing." 

"  Eat  well— eh  ?" 

"  Grinds  her  corn  like  a  miller,  and  digests 
her  hay  like  a  parish  pauper." 

'.'  Sleeps  well,  I  hope  ?" 

"  As  sound  as  the  guard  of  a  night  coach, 
or  a  watchman  in  his  box." 
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"  How's  her  pulse  ?" 

"  Beats  time  as  regular/^  as  a  drum-ma- 
jor." 

"  You  keep  her  feet  stopped  ? " 

"  As  close  as  a  prisoner's  mouth  on  the 
treadmill,"  said  Jacob. 

"  That's  right,"  said  Octayus ;  "  now  take 
her  clothes  off,  and  let  this  gentleman  see  her 
points." 

"  Pray  do  not  do  that  on  my  account,"  said 
Luckless. 

"  Master  always  make  a  point  of  doing  it," 
said  Jacob,  proceeding  to  execute  the  order. 

"  You  must  admire  her — such  symmetry. 
Gently  there!  who-oh,  little  wench!  steady 
there,  Jacob ! "  said  Octavas. 

Now  Miss  Daisycutter  had  been  looking,  in 
a  very  queer  and  ill-natured  manner,  through 
the  circular  holes  in  her  head-clothes  at  her 
master  and  his  friend,  while  the  former  was 
kindly  inquiring  after  her  health  and  comforts. 
As  soon  as  Jacob  began  to  unbuckle  the  roller 
— whether  he  tickled  her  or  not  I  cannot  say 
—  she  lifted  up  her  hind-legs,  and  gave  two 
or  three  such  vicious  kicks  as  caused  Octavus 
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to  creep  up  in  a  corner,  Jacob  to  grin  from 
ear  to  ear,  and  Mr.  Luckless  to  unbolt  the 
door,  and  bolt  out  of  the  loose  box,  glad 
enough  to  find  himself  not  in  the  wrong  box. 

The  activity  displayed  by  Luckless  in  his 
emergency  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
loungers  in  the  yard.  They  flocked  round 
him  like  bluebottles  about  a  stale  leg  of  mut- 
ton. As  not  one  of  them  had  been  introduced, 
it  was  impossible  to  inquire  the  cause  of  his 
rapid  exit  from  the  stable.  Haying  buzzed 
about  him  for  a  few  seconds  like  the  blue  fly 
above  alluded  to,  they  were  about  to  retire  to 
their  respective  occupations  and  corn-bins, 
when  Mr.  Howard,  with  his  friend  Trenchard, 
entered  the  yard.  They  were  known  to  the 
majority  of  the  idlers ;  and,  when  they  saw 
them,  after  exchanging  nods  with  themselves, 
go  up  and  speak  to  the  object  of  their  curiosity, 
they  begged  to  be  introduced  to  the  fresh- 
man, and,  as  soon  as  that  formality  was  gone 
through,  eagerly  asked  him  the  meaning  of 
his  suddenly  quitting  the  loose  box  of  Daisy- 
cutter. 

Luckless  readily  explained  that  the  fear  of 
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a  kick  from  the  mare  had  induced  him  to  quit 
her  presence  without  examining  her  beauties. 

This  candid  explanation  produced  odd  looks, 
smiles,  winks,  and  nods  from  his  hearers,  who 
set  him  down  as  a  "  regular  spoon "  to  be 
afraid  of  a  horse's  heels,  and  by  no  means  a 
*  regular  brick  "  not  to  be  enchanted  by  the 
graces  of  such  a  beauty  as  Daisycutter. 

Howard  and  Trenchard  determined  to  have 
the  mare  brought  out  for  the  gratification  of 
themselves  and  their  friends.  As  they  knew 
it  was  impossible  to  prevail  on  Thrillington  to 
show  her  by  argument,  they  resorted  to  stra- 
tagem. They  stood  together  close  to  the 
stable-door,  and,  in  tones  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  Jacob  and  his  best  customer  in  the 
stable,  got  up  a  sham  bet  upon  the  subject  of 
Miss  Daisycutter  being  likely  or  unlikely  to 
get  rid  of  a  splint  which  one  of  them  asserted, 
and  the  other  pretended  to  doubt,  was  to  be 
seai  on  her  near  fore-leg. 

Howard  was  violent  in  betting  an  even 
twenty  that  she  had  a  decided  splint  a  little 
below  the  knee.  Trenchard  pretended  to 
hesitate  about  accepting  it.     The  little  win- 
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dow  above  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
Octavus,  popping  his  head  out,  cried  "  Double 
the  bet,  Trenchard,  and  I'll  go  you  halves." 
The  voice  of  Jacob  was  also  heard  from  within, 
offering  to  risk  any  quantity  of  beer  on  the 
soundness  of  the  mare. 

"  A  bet !  a  bet !  Bring  her  out !"  shouted 
the  bystanders. 

Jacob  threw  open  the  door,  and  led  forth 
the  subject  of  the  bet,  not  only  with  alacrity, 
but  with  a  proud  feeling  that  she  was  by  far 
the  finest  animal  and  the  soundest  horse  in  or 
about  Oxford. 

Though  the  splint  could  not  be  found,  and 
Howard  professed  to  have  lost  his  "  even 
twenty,"  the  examination  of  the  mare  opened 
a  fine  field  for  the  display  of  every  man's 
knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  horses.  One 
thought  there  was  a  decided  tendency  to  a 
spavin,  bone  or  blood ;  another  perceived  an 
incipient  inclination  to  throw  out  a  curb ;  a 
third  was  confident  that  he  could  trace  symp- 
toms of  ringbone.  In  short,  the  poor  mare, 
if  her  criticizers  were  right,  was  likely  to  be 
tormented  with  every  ill  to  which  the  horse's 
flesh  is  heir. 
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During  this,  to  him  uninteresting,  discus- 
sion, Mr,  Hamlet  Luckless  had  sauntered  up 
the  yard,  and  was  amusing  himself  by  view- 
ing the  little  that  could  be  seen  from  the 
gateway.  In  about  half  an  hour  he  was 
joined  by  Octavus,  who  apologized  for  having 
detained  him,  and  confessed  himself  to  be  in 
a  very  bad  humour  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
founded remarks  that  had  been  made  upon 
his  favourite. 

After  initiating  his  friend  into  the  mys- 
teries of  spavins,  curbs,  and  ringbones,  and 
shewing  the  errors  in  the  theories  upon  which 
Howard  and  the  rest  had  founded  their  asser- 
tions of  Miss  Daisycutter's  liabilities  to  every 
one  of  these  disorders,  Octavus,  disgusted  by 
the  little  interest  he  shewed  on  the  subject, 
led  Mr.  Luckless  to  his  wine-merchant's,  and 
afterwards  to  the  rest  of  his  tradesmen,  and 
saved  himself  from  a  term's  dunning  by  get- 
ting him  to  enter  his  name  in  their  respective 
books  by  giving  them  an  order  for  some  of 
the  various  articles  in  which  they  dealt.  He 
succeeded  as  he  thought  the  more  readily  by 
assuring  him  that  "  they  ticked  to  eternity," 
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an  assurance  that  was  confirmed  by  the  bows 
and  smiles  of  the  approving  victimizes,  who 
interpreted  eternity  to  mean  exactly  three 
years. 

"  Now,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Octavos,  "  I 
have  shewn  you  every  thing  worth  seeing  in 
Oxford ;  but,  as  it  wants  an  hour  to  dinner, 
we  may  as  well  lounge  till  then.  It  is  too 
late  for  a  ride,  and  the  billiard-tables  never 
run  well  till  they  have  been  played  on  for  a 
week ;  so  come  along." 

Luckless  gladly  assented ;  and,  as  they  went 
down  the  High  Street,  put  certain  queries  to 
his  lionizer  as  to  the  names  and  uses  of  the 
splendid  buildings  that  met  his  view  on  each 
side  of  the  street. 

"  You  could  not  have  a  much  worse  Oxford 
guide  than  your  humble  servant,"  said  Octa- 
vus,  "  for  I  have  never  studied  architecture 
or  antiquities — I  hate  every  thing  old  but  old 
wine.  But  that,  however,  I  can  tell  you  is 
All  Saints'  Church  which  you  see  on  your 
left.  I  happen  to  know  it,  because  my  sad- 
dler lives  just  over  the  way,  and  assures  me, 
on  the  top  of  the  bill  which  he  sends  in  once 
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a  week  during  term  time,  that  the  only  ge- 
nuine pigskin  is  to  be  had  *  opposite  All 
Saints'  Church/  ?' 
"  A  fine  interior  ?"  inquired  Luckless. 
"  I  don't  know ;  we  never  go  to  any  church 
except  St.  Mary's,"  replied  Octavus ;  "  that's 
it,  a  little  further  down.     They  say  that  the 
preachers  there  break  one  of  the  thirty-nine 
articles  by  '  talking  in  a  tongue  not  under- 
stated of  the  people.'    But  we  must  not 
pass  by  Brazenose ;  there  is  something  there 
worth  seeing ;  such  a  nose  !  Some  say  it  was 
found  when  the  antients  were  digging  the 
foundation ;  while  others  assert  that  it  is  an 
exact  model  of  the  proboscis  of  one  of  the 
former  principals ;  but,  as  I  know  nothing  of 
nosology,  I  won't  pretend  to  say  that  I  nose 
anything  about  it ;  ah !  ah !" 

Luckless  of  course  laughed  with  his  friend ; 
and  after  the  laugh  was  over,  which  was 
father  prolonged  on  the  part  of  the  punner, 
he  pointed  to  the  statues  in  the  centre  of  the 
quadrangle,  and  begged  to  be  informed  whom 
they  were  meant  to  represent. 
"  Those  are  the  objects  I  call  worth  seeing," 
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said  Octavus ;  "  they  are  Cain  and  Abel.  I 
believe "  the  artists,  who  understand  such 
things,  call  them  very  poor  representatives  of 
humanity  ;  but  if  you  had  seen  them  as  I  did 
once,  you  would  have  confessed  that  they 
really  were  worth  looking  at ;  at  least  one  of 
them ;  Cain.     I  will  tell  you  how  it  was." 

Mr.  Luckless  said  he  should  be  most  happy 
to  learn  how  it  was  that  Cain's  representative 
was  made  to  put  on  a  more  interesting  appear- 
ance than  he  then  wore. 

"  You  did  not  know  Jack  Dareall,  of  Braze- 
nose ;   I  did,  and  a  very  cool  hand  he  was. 
He  was  one   of  those  upon  whom  all   the 
birching  bestowed  by  a  heavy  hand  in  a  pub- 
lic school  only  served  to  render  the  man  more 
case-hardened  than  the  boy.     He  was  flogged 
every  other  morning,  and  so  much  did  it  cost 
his  master  for  the  raw  material  used  in  the  com- 
position of  the  rods  that  he  was  compelled  at 
last  to  charge  it  in  the  half-yearly  bills    at 
per  acre.      How  he   ever  got   entered  and 
matriculated  I  can't  tell.    He  must  have  done, 
as  servants  do  in  London,  given  false  refer- 
ences and  a  false  character.     However,  en- 
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tered  he  was,  and  came  up  to  reside.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  at  a  party  given  by  one  of  his  old 
schoolfellows,  at  which  he  was  present.  After 
he  had  had  his  quantum  sufficit  of  wine,  he 
took  his  station  in  the  seat  of  a  window  which 
looked  out  into  the  quad.  We  could  not  get 
him  away.  He  said  he  felt  more  pleasure  in 
viewing  Cain  and  Abel,  than  he  did  in  sipping 
his  claret.  We  all  thought  it  a  very  odd 
taste,  but,  as  he  was  a  freshman,  we  let  him 
follow  his  inclinations.  All  at  once  he  was 
missed ;  but  as  we  thought  he  had  gone  to 
bed,  no  one  took  any  further  notice  of  it. 
Well — we  had  supper,  bishop,  cardinal,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  when  the  clock 
struck  eleven,  we  thought  it  was  time  for  us 
out-college  men  to  go  away;  so  we  sung 
'needles  and  pins'  for  the  fifteenth  time, 
scrambled  on  any  caps  and  gowns  we  could 
find,  and  made  a  start.  As  we  were  most 
of  us  merry,  we  agreed  to  have  the  six- 
teenth  edition  of  '  needles  and  pins '  in  the 
quad  for  the  benefit  of  the  dons  and  the  read- 
ing men.  It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night 
when  we  got  into  the  quad,  and  so  some  one 
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said ;  in  this  we  all  agreed  with  wonderful 
unanimity;  but  we  had  a  bit  of  argument 
about  there  being  two  moons  or  one  shining 
at  the  same  time.  Some  of  us  said  that  Hes- 
perus, or  Lucifer,  or  whichever  of  the  heathen 
deities  it  was,  whose  duty  lay  that  way,  had 
forgotten  to  put  out  the  old  moon  before  he 
had  lighted  the  new  one.  This  led  to  an  ar- 
gument, and  the  argument  might  have  ended, 
as  some  arguments  do,  in  blows,  had  not  Jack 
Dareall,  who  appeared  suddenly  at  his  room 
window,  begged  us  to  notice  the  extraordinary 
metamorphosis  which  Cain  had  undergone  in 
the  course  of  the  evening.  I  looked,  and,  as 
I  saw  two  Cains  killing  two  Abels,  I  of  course 
thought  that  some  charitable  individual  had 
presented  the  college  with  a  duplicate  copy 
of  the  originals ;  but,  when  I  shut  one  eye,  I 
saw  that,  as  far  as  their  singularity  went,  they 
were  in  *  statue  quo ;'  but  instead  of  being 
undressed,  and  '  standing  naked  in  the  open 
air,'  Cain  was  carefully  wrapped  up  in  a  box- 
coat,  with  seven  capes  to  it,  a  red  belcher 
handkerchief  round  his  neck,  a  broad-brimmed 
hat  on  his  head  ;  and,  instead  of  the  club,  in 
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his  right  hand  he  held  a  four  horse  whip,  and 
looked  like  a  coachman  in  the  act  of  adminis- 
tering 'cut  behind.'  We  knew  that  Jack 
Dareall  had  done  it;  so  we  left  the  figure 
dressed  as  it  was,  for  the  tutors  to  admire  in 
the  morning ;  which  they  must  have  done  had 
not  the  porter  seen  it,  and  removed  the  arti- 
cles of  clothing,  and  so  saved  Jack  Dareall 
a  removal  to  some  other  locality.  I  assure 
you,  if  you  had  seen  Cain  you  would  have 
admired  him  as  much  as  we  did.  I  always 
shew  him  to  every  freshman,  and  tell  him  the 
story,  leaving  his  imagination  to  dress  up  the 
figure  in  fancy  as  Jack  Dareall  did  in  reality." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  DRAMA  OF  REAL  LIFE. 

In  this  manner  Octavus  Thrillington  rattled 
on,  much  to  the  surprise  and  amusement 
of  Hamlet  Luckless.  As  they  passed  All 
Souls',  he  stared  at  it  fixedly,  sighed  deeply, 
and  was  progressing  towards  University  Col- 
lege without  making  any  observation,  when 
Luckless  inquired  of  him  why  he  sighed. 

"  Why  ?  do  you  ask  when  I  tell  you  that 
that  is  All  Souls' !"  answered  Octavus. 

"Well,  what  of  that?"  said  Luckless,  "is 
there  anything  peculiar  about  that  building 
that  makes  you  sigh  ?" 

"  No ;  not  about  the  building.  The  exte- 
rior is  common  enough ;  but  to  gain  access  to 
the  interior  as  one  of  its  fellows,  is  what  many 
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sigh  for,  but  very  few  succeed  in  doing,"  said 
Octavus. 

"  The  fellowships  are  particularly  desirable 
then  ?  held  only  by  very  learned  men  and  only 
to  be  obtained  by  hard  study  and  severe  appli- 
cation, I  suppose  ?"  said  Luckless. 

"  No— pooh !  my  dear  fellow ;  don't,  now 
pray  don't  be  so  severe,"  said  Octavus.  "  It 
is  really  cruel." 

"  Cruel,"  said  Luckless.  "  I  cannot  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge,  nor  can  I  understand 
the  nature  of  it." 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,"  whispered  Octa- 
vus, looking  anxiously  at  every  window  of  the 
building  alluded  to,  as  though  he  feared  one 
of  the  fellows  should  overhear  him,  "  that  is 
the  Almack's  of  Oxford,  though  they  don't 
dance,  and  have  no  ladies-patronesses.  It  is 
a  passport  into  the  best  public  society,  to 
belong  to  that  private  society.  You  must  be 
well  born  and  fashionably  dressed ;  but  as  to 
learned,  ahem  !  mum !  now  you  know  why  I 
accused  you  of  cruelty." 

Luckless  really  thought  that  he  had  been 
very  severe. 
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"Now  this  is  University  College,"  conti- 
nued Octavus,  "  famous  for  the  antiquity  of 
its  foundation  and  its  beer/' 

"And  that  fine  building  over  the  way?" 
inquired  Luckless. 

"  Is  Queen's  College — there  the  foundress 
stands  under  an  umbrella  with  five  supernu- 
merary handles  to  keep  the  rain  off  her  very 
queen-looking  costume.  They  are  very  odd 
men  those  Queen's  men,  'very  far  north,' 
given  to  hospitality,  and  always  ready  to 
invite  you  to  *  coom '  in,  as  they  pronounce  it ; 
find,  if  you  do  accept  the  invitation,  you'll 
be  summoned  to  battel  by  sound  of  trumpet ; 
not  a  common  tin  like  a  guard's  horn,  but  a 
genuine  silver  instrument,  with  the  company's 
mark  on  it." 

"To  battle?"  asked  Luckless,  surprised. 
"  Oh !  I  understand — to  contest  some  abstruse 
question  in  philosophy  or — " 

"  A  commons  of  very  excellent  beef,  and 
the  finest  ale  in  the  University,"  said  Octavus. 
"  To  battel,  in  University  parlance,  means  to 
order  your  eatables  and  drinkables,  and  dis- 
pose of  them  internally.     Another  queer  cus- 
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torn  of  theirs  is,  that,  when  you  go  to  their 
gaudy,  they  give  you  a  needle  and  thread,  in 
case  you  should  over-eat  yourself  and  burst  a 
waistcoat  button.  They  feed  you,  too,  on 
boars1  heads ;  and  capital  eating  they  are,  if 
you  have  been  used  to  eating  saddle-flaps. 
The  legend  says,  that  one  of  their  ancients 
was  walking  up  Shotover  Hill,  when  it  was 
covered  with  forest-trees ;  a  boar  rushed  out 
opon  him  while  he  was  deep  in  his  Aristotle ; 
he  thrust  the  book  down  the  monster's  throat, 
»  Aristotle  was  quickly  deep  in  him.  They 
Jo  say  that  that  is  why  Aristotle  sticks  in 
their  throats  to  this  day,  and  is  pronounced 
a  *  great  bore*  by  their  undergraduates.  They 
m  very  good  fellows,  however,  though  they 
are  practical  punsters." 

"  That  tower  among  the  trees,  by  the  bridge, 
18  very  fine,"  said  Luckless,  who  thought  his 
new  friend  was  what  the  Carthusians  call 
"  cocking  him  up ;"  in  English,  hoaxing  him. 

"  Yes,  that  belongs  to  Magdalen ;  though 
*e  call  it  Maudlen.  Why  ?  you  will  say. 
^oumust  ask  the  junior  common-room  man. 
Capital  fellowships  there,  but  many  of  the 
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men  are  old  before  they  get  them,  and  look 
antiquated  from  being  bound  up  in  demy  for 
many  years.  They  have  a  fine  chapel,  good 
organ,  and  the  anthems  there  are  worth  hear- 
ing. If  you  are  as  fond  of  music  as  I  am, 
you  will  go  there  frequently  to  hear  them. 
Then  they  have  a  most  delicious  walk,  with  a 
ditch  on  both  sides  of  it ;  only  nobody  ever 
walks  there,  because  Addison's  ghost  haunts 
it  by  night,  and  it  is  overflowed  by  day,  which 
is  the  reason  why  they  call  it  Maudlen  Water- 
walk.  But,  come,  dinner-time  draws  nigh; 
so  we  will  just  stroll  back,  up  New  College 
Lane,  Broad  Street,  and  the  Corn-Market, 
which  will  fill  up  the  unpleasant  interval." 

As  they  pursued  the  course  indicated,  Luck- 
less observed  that  he  really  should  not  have 
thought  that  Octavus  was  musical,  or  cared 
for  any  harmony  but  the  cry  of  the  hounds. 

"  What !  a  Thrillington,  and  not  musical ! 
My  dear  fellow,  I  would  give  you  a  specimen 
now,  but  *  walls  have  ears,'  and  here  we  are 
between  two  dead  ones ;  and,  though  I  am 
not  an  Orpheus,  qui  movit  lapides  canendo,  I 
had  rather  not  make  them  alive  to  the  folly 
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of  being  a  street-singer,  unless  you  are  driven 
to  it  by  a  want  of  notes.  But  we  shall  be  sure 
to  hare  a  little  harmony  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  and  then  '  lend  me  your  ears'  while 
I  exhibit." 

Luckless  said,  "  he  should  be  delighted." 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Octavus,  "  talking  of 
exhibitions,  that  building  is  '  the  Schools' — 
there,  to  the  left,  where  you  will  be  sure  to 
hare  to  exhibit ;  and  that  other  building, 
vith  an  infinity  of  garret-windows,  is  a  place 
wherein  you  will  be  glad  to  have  to  exhibit ; 
that  is  the  Theatre." 

"  The  Theatre  ! "  said  Hamlet  Luckless ; 
and  Octavus  thought  he  felt  the  arm  of  his 
friend,  which  rested  on  his,  tremble  with  plea- 
sure at  the  thought  of  the  honours  therein 
conferred. 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  go  in,"  said 
he ;  "  we  shall  have  time,  and  it's  only  a  shil- 
ling, though  that  is  enough  for  seeing  three 
large  pictures  and  one  little  organ." 

"  I  —  I  —  No.  I  have  sworn  —  solemnly 
sworn— but  it  cannot  concern  you,  sir — I  will 
not  enter  the  walls  of  a  theatre." 
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As  Hamlet  Luckless  pronounced  these  words 
in  a  tone  which  he  had  never  heard  him  use 
before,  Octavus  turned  to  look  upon  him,  and 
was  surprised  to  see  him  pale  and  trembling 
from  some  cause  or  other  which  he  could  not 
devise. 

"  You  may  as  well  go  in,"  he  added,  after 
a  little  while.  "  I  did  not  mean  to  speak  dis- 
respectfully of  the  place  when  I  said  it  was  a 
dear  shilling's-worth.  The  interior  is  worth 
seeing,  though  the  company — " 

"  Tell  me  not  of  '  the  company/  I  beseech 
you.  I  hate  the  term,  and  I  have  cause  to 
hate  it,  and  every  thing  else  connected  with 
what  some  wise  man  or  other  designated  as 
the  *  Devil's  meeting-house,* "  said  Luckless, 
gazing  fiercely  at  the  Sheldonian,  and  trem- 
bling still  more  violently. 

"  Well,  never  mind,  old  fellow,  I  don't 
care  about  what  your  friend  called  it.  There 
certainly  is  the  Devil  to  pay  there,  sometimes, 
in  the  shape  of  a  Proctor ;  and  he  certainly 
gets  his  pay  in  sibillations  and  hootings,"  said 
Octavus.  "  But  you  see  those  queer  stone 
figures  in  front.     Now  they  used  to  be  called 
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the  twelve  Caesars,  until  one  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  discovered  that  there  were  six- 
teen of  them.  After  many  learned  disputes, 
and  the  spilling  of  a  great  deal  of  bad — not 
blood— but  ink  upon  the  subject,  an  idle  un- 
dergraduate got  an  ink-ling  of  the  truth  and 
settled  the  question.  He  discovered,  by  deep 
research,  that  they  were  the  remains  of  six- 
teen  conceited  men  who  went  up  for  first 
classes,  and  failed  to  get  their  testamurs ;  at 
which  they  were  so  astonished  that  they 
were  petrified  as  they  came  out  of  the  Schools, 
and  set  up  on  the  spot,  '  in  statue  quo,'  in 
terrorem  of  all  heavy-headed  ones  like  them- 
selves." 

Luckless,  whose  face  had  resumed  its  usual 
pleasant  appearance,  smiled  at  his  friend's 
conceit  about  the  conceited  undergraduates. 

They  resumed  their  walk  and  their  chat, 
viewed  the  exterior  beauties  of  Trinity  and 
Balliol,  and  turned  into  the  Corn-market, 
which  Octavns  said  was  so  called,  because 
there  was  neither  a  market  to  be  seen  in  it, 
nor  corn,  except  what  was  upon  very  rare 
occasions  placed  before  the  nags  in  the  man- 
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gers  of  the  various  inns,  and  which  was  any 
thing  but  a  corn-ucopia. 

At  this  shocking  bad  pun,  Luckless  could 
not  laugh,  so  Octavus  did  double  duty  upon 
his  own  facetiousness,  until  he  was  interrupted 
by  Voluble,  who  rushed  out  of  "  The  Star " 
in  such  haste,  as  nearly  to  upset  two  coach- 
porters  and  one  keyed-bugler,  who  were  waiting 
for  the  Blenheim. 

"  What  are  you  grinning  at,  my  dear  friend, 
to  the  disgust  of  every  body  ?"  said  Voluble, 
looking  vindictive  at  Octavus  for  drawing  the 
eyes  of  the  loungers  upon  him. 

"  I  was  only  laughing " 

"  Well,  well— there,  that'll  do — don't  talk. 
I  know  all  about  it — that  everlasting  iniquitous 
pun— corn-ucopia — faugh  !  Well,  where  have 
you  been,  Thrillington  ?"  said  Voluble. 

"  Why,  we  have  been,"  began  Luckless, 
"  down " 

"Yes,  I  know  —  down  High  Street,  round 
New  College  Lane,  up  Broad  Street,  and  here 
you  are  in  the  Corn-market — very  slow  about 
it,  too.  I've  done  the  same  ground  three  times 
over  in  the  same  time — made  no  end  of  calk, 
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and  here  I  am  before  you.  But,  come  along 
to  dinner  {supper  it  ought  to  be  —  but  never 
mind)  with  what  appetite  you  may,"  said 
Voluble,  "  for  there  goes  the  bell  on  Carfax 
Church,  which,  like  an  ancient  pack-horse, 
only  carries  two,  and  both  of  them  outsides." 

In  those  days,  in  the  front  of  old  Carfax 
Church,  stood  two  little  individuals,  in  a  queer 
costume,  who  struck  a  bell  every  hour,  to  in- 
dicate the  time  of  day.  They  resembled  the 
figures  on  St.  Dunstan's,  in  Fleet  Street ;  and, 
although  dead  enough  to  their  own  music,  they 
played  some  very  lively  tunes  with  their 
hammers. 

Luckless  could  not  do  less,  upon  so  short 
an  acquaintance,  than  laugh  at  Voluble's  re- 
mark; but  he  begged  of  him,  in  very  serious 
tones,  not  to  quote  scraps  of  playbooks,  as  he 
detested  them.  He  hated  the  whole  race  of 
dramatists,  from  Sir  Wellpaid  Fiddlefaddle, 
up  to  the  immortal  Bard  of  Avon. 

"  A  little  inclined  to  conventiclers,"  whis- 
pered Voluble  to  Octavus. 

"I  should  rather  think  so,"  replied  the 
latter,  "  from  what  I  observed " 
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"  Well,  I  know  —  there,  that'll  do— don't 
talk  —  I  know  all  about  it.  Opposite  the 
theatre,  you  were  going  to  say — unwillingness 
to  enter  and  pay  a  shilling — great  trepidation 
and  positiveness  of  manner,  and  something 
about  an  oath  registered  in  heaven,  eh  ?  Yes, 
and  very  convenient  things  those  kind  of  oaths 
are.  Exempli  gratia :  There  is  the  great  Mr. 
Mendax  Bullyman,  who  hits  his  adversaries  a 
very  hard  blow,  and,  when  they  are  about  to 
return  it,  calls  upon  them  to  respect  '  his  vow 
in  heaven,'  and  thus  gets  off  Scot-free,  ay,  and 
English-free  too,  though  he  is  an  Irishman. 
I'll  get  up  a  '  vow  in  heaven,'  and  see  if  the 
examiners  will  respect  it  when  I  go  up  for  my 
degree.  You  can  get  any  thing  registered  in 
the  university  for  a  fee  of  half-a-crown ;  so, 
come  along  to  dinner  with — but,  he  knows  all 
about  that." 

Dinner  passed  off  as  most  hall  dinners  do. 
The  joints  were  lukewarm,  like  human  friend- 
ships, and  most  miserably  defaced  in  the  post- 
mortem examination  of  their  interiors,  by  the 
unskilful  hands  of  the  carvers,  and  by  the 
knives  of  Promus,  who  keeps  their  edges  blunt 
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for  fear  the  inexperienced,  who  are  just  come 
from  school,  should  cat  their  fingers  instead 
of  their  mutton. 

After  an  edifying  Latin  grace  had  been  mum- 
bled by  the  bible-clerk,  the  dons  left  the  hall, 
and  were  quickly  followed  by  the  men,  after 
they  had  had  a  shy  or  two  at  one  another  — 
that  is,  the  men  who  were  in  the  same  set— 
with  the  fragments  that  remained.  By  this, 
the  scoots  were  benefitted,  as  the  throwers  got 
sconced  in  sundry  quarts  of  beer,  and  majes- 
tically conferred  them  on  their  servants.  Old 
habits  are  not  entirely  put  off  when  the  college 
gown  is  put  on ;  and  the  skylarking  which  was 
resorted  to  in  the  hall  of  a  public  school  is 
still  practised,  a  little  less  constantly,  perhaps, 
in  the  more  imposing  salons  a  manger  of  a 
college. 

The  wine  and  dessert  were  prepared  in  Volu- 
Me's  rooms.  A  party  of  twelve  were  assem- 
bled round  two  decanters  of  different  patterns, 
Oxford  fashion,  at  each  end  of  the  table,  flanked 
by  along-necked  Frenchman  of  claret — for  no 
undergraduate  thinks  of  decanting  his  claret. 
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They  instinctively  prefer  the  thick  and  strong, 
when  they  come  into  residence.  Three  shil- 
lings-worth of  dessert,  charged  at  one  pound 
four,  filled  up  the  space  between  the  bottles, 
and  the  interstices  were  occupied  by  glasses 
of  all  shapes,  patterns,  and  makes,  and  an  odd 
assemblage  of  breakfast-plates,  that  invariably 
do  duty  as  desserts  in  an  afternoon. 

To  the  assembled  guests,  some  of  whom  he 
had  seen  before  at  breakfast,  and  others  in 
Kickum's  yard,  Mr.  Hamlet  Luckless  was  intro- 
duced. The  wine  passed  rapidly,  and  seemed  to 
act  like  oil  on  the  rusty  tongues  of  some  of  the 
guests,  who  had  allowed  the  host  to  limit  the 
conversation  to  his  own  well-known  stock  of 
information.  As  he  still  tried  to  maintain  the 
ascendency,  and  defend  his  monopoly  of  talk, 
and  the  rest  were  resolved  to  oppose  him, 
the  room  was  converted  into  a  perfect  Babel, 
until  Octavus  Thrillington  shouted  out  loudly 
for  a  song.  A  ready  assent  was  given  to  the 
proposition,  and  ratified  by  a  severe  and  pro- 
longed rapping  on  the  table  with  knives  and 
glasses.  Though  every  one  was  unanimous  in 
the  call,  no  one  would  answer  the  call,  until 
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the  host  proposed  that  the  proposer  of  melody 
should  open  the  harmony  himself. 

Octavus  at  once,  to  the  surprise  and  dismay 
of  Luckless,  commenced,  in  a  shrill,  childish 
treble,  "  Hail !  smiling  morn,"  as  a  solo.  As 
the  song  proceeded,  he  expected  to  hear  him 
hissed  off;  but  he  persevered,  and,  at  the  con- 
clusion, was  highly  applauded,  and  had  his 
"  health  and  song"  drank  amidst  loud  shouts. 
In  fall  confidence  of  having  outrivalled  Henry 
Phillips,  he  turned  round,  and  asked  Luckless 
"why  he  did  not  join  in  the  applause  ?" 

Several  more  songs  were  sung,  and  quite  as 
well  as  "  Hail !  smiling  morn,"  and  met  with 
the  same  cordial  reception.'  Those  gentlemen 
who  were  not  given  to  melody,  or  to  whom 
melody  was  not  given,  uttered  "  sentiments  " 
—beautiful  but  common-place— which  were 
drank  amidst  deafening  cheers. 

"Now,  Luckless — I  know  you  can  sing— 
don't  say  you  can't,"  said  Voluble, "  but  begin 
at  once.  Give  the  table  a  rap  with  a  spoon, 
and  that  will  give  you  the  key-note." 

"I  must  beg  to  decline,"  said  Luckless, 
putting  on  a  very  serious  look. 
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"  Nonsense,  old  fellow,  any  thing  will  do. 
You  cannot  do  it  as  /  can,  perhaps ;  but  sing 
something,"  said  Octavus  Thrillington. 

"  By  heaven,  sir,  I  will  not  sing !  —  I  have 
sworn  not  to  sing ;  and  if  I  am  pressed  again, 
or  even  asked,  I  will  leave  this  room,  and  never 
enter  it  again." 

As  Luckless  spoke  these  words  aloud,  he 
struck  the  table  violently  with  his  hand,  and 
rose  from  his  chair,  looking  as  if  he  were 
ready  to  strike  the  man  who  would  dare  to 
ask  him  to  "  add  to  the  conviviality  of  the 
evening." 

As  every  body  gazed  at  the  speaker,  as- 
tounded at  the  violence  of  his  demeanour  and 
speech,  but  no  one  repeated  the  request,  he 
sat  down,  and,  after  a  few  seconds,  apologised, 
amidst  a  dead  silence,  for  refusing,  in  so  un- 
gentlemanly  a  manner,  to  grant  so  trifling  a 
favour.  A  few  muttered  sentences  followed, 
which  were  inaudible  to  his  nearest  neighbours; 
and  the  host,  to  relieve  the  embarrassment 
under  which  his  newly-made  friend  was  evi- 
dently labouring,  volunteered  to  tell  a  comic 
story,  which  he  did,  and  very  comically  too, 
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bat  without  success.  A  damp  had  been  thrown 
o?er  the  spirits  of  the  party,  and  even  Voluble's 
mirth  could  not  dispel  the  mist. 

"  I  say,  Trenchard,"  said  Howard,  "  this 
is  slow  work.  I  shall  go  over  to  Woodstock, 
and  see  the  play.  The  strollers  are  there; 
will  you  go  ?  They  are  going  to  perform  a 
tragedy,  so  we  shall  be  sure  of  a  laugh." 

"  Yes/*  replied  Trenchard,  "  I  will  go  with 
pleasure." 

"  And  I— and  I — and  I,"  said  several. 

"  Well,  well  —  let  us  all  go,  and  come 
back  here  to  supper  afterwards*  It  is  Loud- 
tangs's  company  —  I  know  them  all,  from 
manager  to  candle-snuffer  and  check-taker," 
said  Voluble. 

"  Agreed  —  agreed,"  shouted  all  but  Luck- 
less, who  sat  in  his  chair,  leaning  with  his 
elbows  on  the  table,  and  shading  his  face  with 
his  hands. 

"  Won't  you  go  with  us  ?"  inquired  Octavus, 
in  a  whisper. 

Without  raising  his  head,  or  removing  his 
bands,  Luckless  answered,  in  a  subdued  voice, 
11 1  cannot — I  dare  not — do  not  ask  me." 
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"  Well,  then,  I  have  no  wish  to  go,  so  I  will 
stay  with  you  here,  and  have  a  cozy  chat,  and 
a  cool  bottle  of  claret,"  said  Octavus. 

As  no  opposition  was  made  to  the  proposal, 
and  Voluble  was  relieved  from  the  imputation 
of  the  inhospitality  of  leaving  a  guest  solus, 
he  and  nine  of  his  friends  went  off  to  the 
Mitre,  ordered  two  post-chaises,  and  thence, 
five  in  each  yellow,  started  for  Woodstock, 
to  patronize  manager  Loudlungs  and  his 
company. 

As  soon  as  they  had  left  the  room,  Luckless 
expressed  his  sorrow  at  having  prevented 
Octavus  joining  what  might  be  to  him  a  very 
pleasant  party,  and  appeared  anxious  but 
afraid  to  explain  the  reason  of  the  violence  he 
had  shewn  when  he  was  requested  to  sing,  and 
of  his  unwillingness  to  enter  a  theatre,  or  see 
a  play  acted. 

Octavus  saw  the  struggle  that  was  going  on 
in  his  friend's  mind ;  and,  although  he  was 
curious  to  learn  the  cause  of  such  extraordi- 
nary conduct,  he  mustered  resolution  enough 
to  repress  his  curiosity,  and  to  turn  the  con- 
versation to  another  subject  almost  as  interest- 
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tag  to  himself— the  beauty,  merits,  breed,  and 
performances  of  his  favourite  mare  Miss  Daisy- 
cutter. 

To  this  Luckless  seemed  to  lend  an  attentive 
ear ;  and,  though  the  scouts  came  in  to  remove 
the  dessert,  and  prepare  the  supper-table, 
0ctavu8  rattled  on  about  the  mare  and  her 
doings  in  the  Essex  country,  until  the  party 
retained  from  their  journey  to  Woodstock. 

It  was  late ;  and  though  there  was  an  abun- 
dance of  solids  and  fluids,  every  man  was  com- 
pelled to  be  his  own  waiter  and  butler,  for  the 
scouts  had  left  college. 

When  all  were  seated,  and  were  deeply  en- 
gaged in  the  investigation  of  the  dishes  before 
them,  Voluble  looked  round  for  Hamlet  Luck- 
less, for  the  purpose  of  recommending  him  to 
try  a  dish  of  delicious  oysters,  but  he  was  not 
there.  He  had  left  the  room  in  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  party  seating  themselves. 

"  A  conventicler,  you  may  depend  on  it," 
said  Voluble. 

"  A  wet  blanket,"  said  Trenchard. 

"  A  skirl  on  the  wheel  of  fun,"  cried  Howard. 

"A  very  gentlemanly,  nice  fellow,  and  a 
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thorough  judge  of  horses,"  said  Octavus 
Thrillington.  "  You  should  have  heard  him 
expatiate  on  the  points  and  paces  of  Daisy- 
cutter  !" 

"  Ah,  ah,  ah  !"  was  uttered  loudly  by  all 
who  knew  their  man ;  and  Hamlet  Luckless 
was  forgotten  for  that  night. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  DRAMA  OF  REAL  LIFE. 

Similes  similibus  gaudent ;  pares,  paribus 
consociant  —  Anglice,  birds  of  a  feather  flock 
together,  are  very  true  sayings,  but  their  con- 
feree is  often  false.  How  generally  is  it  seen, 
in  this  our  world,  where  things  go  by  the  rule 
of  contrary,  that  little  men  select  fine,  tall 
women  for  their  wives,  and  men  of  larger 
growth  unite  themselves  to  diminutive,  fairy- 
like  creatures,  who  appear  as  if  a  stronger  puff 
than  usual  from  the  breath  of  Zephyrus  would 
waft  them  far  away  from  the  gaze  of  their 
immoveable-by-any-thing-but-a-steam  -  engine 
partners.  The  beauty  puts  up  with  an  ugly, 
ill-made  individual.  The  clever  man  chooses 
a  fool  for  his  wife.     The  man  of  one  idea — and 
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that  a  shocking  bad  one— courts  and  languishes 
for  a  determined  bas  bleu,  who  will  infallibly 
overwhelm  him  all  the  days  of  his  life  by  deep 
discussions  —  one-sided  ones  —  on  omne  quod 
exit  in  ology — -prater  home-comfort-ology — to 
coin  a  word. 

I  could  go  on  enumerating  cases  illustrative 
of  the  truth  of  my  rom*  until  I  had  filled  this 
chapter,  but  will  only  mention  one  more.  How 
often,  previously  to  and  during  an  election,  do 
we  see  some  gentlemanly,  honourable  candidate 
consociate  with  a  pettifogging,  low-minded, 
despicable  attorney-at-law,  merely  because  his 
intimacy  with  the  dirty-faced  frequenters  of 
all  the  pothouses  in  the  much-coveted  borough 
enables  him  to  ensure  the  gentleman's  return 
— for  a  considerable  consideration. 

I  was  induced  to  open  this  chapter  with  these 
remarks  from  this  circumstance.  Mr.  Hamlet 
Luckless  and  Mr.  Octavus  Thrillington  differed 
as  widely  in  their  tastes,  pursuits,  and  incli- 
nations as  (a  tailor  does  from  a  caterpillar,  I 
was  going  to  say,  forgetting  they  were  both 
fond  of  cabbage)  a  county-member  now-a-day 
does  from  his  agricultural  constituents.     The 
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former  was  of  studious,  retired  habits.  He 
was  anxious  to  signalise  himself  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  read  hard  with  that  view.  The  latter 
cared  for  nothing  but  shewing  off  Daisycutter, 
talking  of  the  Essex  Hunt,  and  seizing  on 
every  occasion,  whether  opportune  or  not,  to 
convince  the  world  he  was  a  first-rate  singer. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  these  discrepancies  in  tastes, 
feelings,  and  occupations,  they  became  almost 
inseparable  friends.  Octavus  took  to  reading 
because  Luckless  read,  and  Luckless  hired  a 
back  for  the  term,  and  hunted  now  and  then 
with  Sir  Thomas,  or  the  Old  Berkshire,  because 
be  saw  it  gratified  his  friend  to  have  him  by 
bis  side  in  the  field,  to  listen  to  and  confirm 
an  account  of  the  raspers,  bullfinches,  and  tim- 
ber-leaps which  they  had  surmounted  in  the 
nm.  One  thing  he  positively  forbade.  He 
would  not  allow  Octavus,  in  his  presence,  to 
give  specimens  of  his  vocal  abilities.  He  even 
prevented  his  humming  or  whistling  a  popular 
air,  probably  because  he  sibilated  out  of  tune. 
This  certainly  had  nearly  produced  a  parting 
upon  more  than  one  occasion,  for  Octavus,  as 
may  have  been  seen,  was  what  the  Rugby  men 
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call  "  bug  upon"  his  musical  talents.  He  was 
too  much  pleased,  however,  with  his  new  friend 
to  allow  his  attachment  to  harmony  to  interrupt 
the  harmony  which  subsisted  between  them. 
He  chewed  a  piece  of  India-rubber  diligently 
while  they  were  together,  and  thus  easily  put 
a  stop  to  his  whistling. 

Term  drew  near  to  its  close.  The  vacation 
was  at  hand,  and  Octavus  thought  of  his  home 
with  pleasure,  and  longed  for  the  time  to  come, 
when  he  should  be  able  to  recount  to  the  go- 
vernor and  his  brothers  all  the  "  quick  things" 
he  and  Daisycutter  had  been  present  at  since 
he  left  them,  and  to  shew  the  Essex  men  how 
to  "  do  a  bit  of  ugly  country."  Still  he  did 
not  like  the  notion  of  leaving  his  friend.  He 
had  profited  much  by  his  association  with  him, 
and  felt  that  his  character  with  the  dons  in 
college  and  his  chance  of  his  degree  were  both 
much  improved  by  their  intimacy. 

"  What  if  I  ask  him  to  go  down  with  me?" 
inquired  Octavus  of  himself.  "  It  is  a  very 
odd  thing,  by  the  by,  now  I  come  to  think  of 
it,  that,  although  I  have  given  him  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  my  affairs  —  my  family — an 
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insight  into  every  thing,  in  fact,  from  the 
drawing-room  to  the  dog-kennel,  yet  he  has 
never  hinted  to  me  who  he  is  at  home,  where 
he  comes  from,  or  whether  he  has  a  governor 
or  governess.  It  is  very  odd,  now  I  do  come 
to  think  of  it.     I'll  sound  him  at  once/9 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  soliloquy,  Octavus 
put  his  resolution  into  force.  He  threw  down 
his  hunting-whip,  which  he  had  been  furnish- 
ing with  a  new  whipcord,  put  on  his  cap,  and 
went  to  his  friend's  rooms.  He  found  him 
reading,  as  usual,  with  a  cup  of  green  tea  by 
his  side,  and  a  damp  towel  near  him  to  cool 
his  brow  when  his  brain  became  heated. 

"  I  say,  old  fellow,  just  pull  up  and  give 
Aristotle  a  rest  for  five  minutes,  will  you  ?  I 
want  to  talk  to  you/'  said  Octavus,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Certainly — but  just  stop  one  moment ;  I 
want  to  learn  what  the  excess  of  pleasure  is 
defined  to  be,"  replied  Luckless. 

"  Oh  !  don't  search  after  that.  I  can  tell 
you,"  said  Octavus. 

"  Indeed  !  Well,  what  may  it  be?" 

"  Being  mounted  on  a  thorough-bred,  *ca- 
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pable  of  carrying  eighteen  stone  in  a  thirty* 
mile  run,  when  you  only  weigh  nine,  saddle 
and  bridle  included — you  most  get  the  brush !" 
said  Octavus,  looking  as  if  he  really  meant  it. 

Luckless  smiled,  and  said  he  did  not  think 
that  that  was  exactly  Aristotle's  definition. 

"  Well,  never  mind  the  old  Stagyrite  now. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  yourself  in 
the  vacation  ?"  inquired  Octavus. 

"  Remain  here  and  read,  if  it  is  allowable," 
replied  Luckless. 

"  What,  stay  up  and  cram  for  next  term's 
lectures,  instead  of  going  home?" 

"  Home  ! "  said  Luckless,  sighing.  "  I 
have  no  home*' 

"  What !  no  governor— eh  ?" 

"  No  —  no  governor,  as  you  call  a  father. 
Nor  have  I  a  mother.  There,  I  have  told  you 
more  than  I  ever  thought  to  have  done ;  but, 
question  me  no  further.  The  subject  is  an 
unpleasant  one,"  said  Luckless,  resuming  his 
Aristotle. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  fellow — I 
am  really  sorry  —  I  did  not  mean  —  that  is,  I 
only  meant  to  ask  you  to  go  down  with 
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that  is  all/'  stammered  out  Octavos.  "  You 
shall  hare  a  hearty  welcome,  a  horse  to  ride, 
lots  of  music  and  singing ;  that  is,  I — I — 
mean,  a  room  to  yourself,  the  library,  and  — 
and — in  short,  yon  shall  do  as  yon  please." 

Luckless  smiled,  bnt  gave  a  negative-look- 
ing nod. 

*'  Now,  do  come,  there's  a  good  fellow.  I 
shall  be  as  idle  as  I  need  to  be,  if  you  don't; 
and  yon  will  find  college  a  desert,  but  not  a 
solitude ;  for  the  scout's  clean  up  and  sweep 
chimneys  in  vacations,  and  plasterers  and  other 
mechanics  run  up  and  down  the  staircase  all 
day  long,  and  make  such  a  row  that  you  won't 
be  able  to  read.  Now,  say  you  will  come,  and 
Pll  send  word  to  the  governor  by  the  groom 
who  rides  home  my  mare,  Miss  Daisycutter." 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  arguments  that 
Octavos  used,  in  addition  to  those  recorded ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  prevailed. 

"  Hurrah  ! "  shouted  Octavus,  "  now  I  am 
happy.  We  will  go  off  by  the  middle-day  coach 
to-morrow,  I  can  take  the  ribands  nearly 
all  the  way ;  and,  as  we  must  stay  a  night  in 
town,  we  will  go  to  the  play  and  see — " 
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"  I  shall  stay  in  Oxford,"  said  Luckless. 
"  This  must  be  an  intentional  insult." 

"  An  insult !— how  ? — what  ?"  said  Octavus, 
amazed  at  the  words  and  manner  of  his  friend. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon/'  said  Luckless,  after 
a  few  moments.  "  You  did  not  mean  it — 
but  you  forget  my  determination — my  vow — 
my  oath  never  to  enter  the  walls  of  a  theatre." 

"  I  did,  indeed — I  assure  you,  I  did." 

"  I  believe  you.  You  may  think  it  strange, 
now,  but  you  would  not  do  so  if  you  knew  my 
history;  and  you  shall  be  made  acquainted 
with  it  some  day  —  a  '  strange,  eventful  his- 
tory' it  is.  There,  I  have  done  what  I  have 
not  been  guilty  of  for  some  time— quoted  the 
words  of  a  dramatic  poet,  Shakespeare,  whom 
I  had  forsworn.  But,  enough  of  this,  now.  I 
will  accept  your  invitation,  and  will  remain 
quietly  at  our  inn  in  London,  while  you  go 
where  you  please." 

Octavus  said  no  more,  but  wrote  his  letter, 
and  despatched  it  by  one  of  Kickum's  grooms, 
who  was  to  ride  Daisycutter  down  by  easy 
stages. 

In  a  few  days  afterwards,  a  polite  invita- 
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tion  having  arrived  from  "  the  governor,"  the 
friends  set  off.  Octavns  "  tooled  the  tits"  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  but  to  the  horror  and 
dread  of  two  aged  females  who  sat  behind 
him,  and  threatened  to  have  the  coachman 
fined  for  giving  up  the  reins.  They  arrived 
in  safety,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
Octavos  stayed  a  night  in  town,  without  going 
to  a  play,  though  he  could  see  a  "  crowded 
audience"  passing  by  "  the  Bedford"  while 
he  sat  drinking  his  claret.  I  say  drinking— 
observe,  reader,  had  he  been  guilty  of  "  sip- 
ping his  claret,"  his  name  would  never  have 
disgraced  the  pages  of  the  "  Proctor's  Note- 
hook."  The  man  who  sips  Lafitte  and  Cha- 
teaux Margot,  or  even  St.  Estephe,  ought  to 
be  expatriated  to  the  country  of  the  Esqui- 
maux, and  limited  to  whale-blubber  and  train- 
oil  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

This  is  discursive,  but  the  disgusting  no* 
tion  of  sipping  claret  got  the  better  of  me ; 
so  let  us  change  the  subject  and  the  scene. 

Thrillington  Manor,  as  the  house  in  which 
Mr.  Thrillington  lived  was  called,  was  one 
of  those  delicious  old  Elizabethan  mansions 
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whose  very  appearance  speaks  respectability 
and  comfort.  It  was  not  one  of  your  modern 
"  pure  Grecians,"  nor  yet  a  vile  imitation  of 
the  shady,  eaves-projecting  Italian  edifices, 
suited  for  the  cloudless  skies  of  Tuscany,  and 
therefore  unsuited  to  this  island  of  fogs,  and 
that  most  foggy  part  of  it,  Essex.  Its  pointed 
gables  and  twisted  chimneys  overlooked  a  rich 
park,  well  timbered,  and  inhabited  by  dappled 
deer.  From  the  covers  that  flanked  it,  the 
gaudy  pheasant  and  the  naturally  timid  hare, 
rendered  bold  by  a  sense  of  security,  wandered 
forth  and  fed  at  their  leisure.  Coveys  of  par- 
tridges lay  dusting  their  pinions  on  some  bare 
spot,  amidst  the  herbage;  and  brood  mares, 
with  their  colts  beside  them,  whinnied  and 
neighed,  as  if  holding  a  conversation  on  their 
happy  state  of  existence. 

The  house,  which  stood  on  the  high  range 
of  hills  which  runs  through  the  county  of  Es- 
sex until  they  subside  into  the  flats,  called  the 
hundreds,  and  the  marshes,  where  wild-fowl 
would  abound  if  they  were  not  killed  by  the 
ague,  commanded  a  fine  view  of  Old  Father 
Thames  and  the  numerous  vessels,  which,  in 
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those  days,  sailed  on  his  broad  bosom  without 
being  alarmed  at  the  notion  of  being  run  down 
by  a  steamer.  From  its  windows  might  be 
seen  the  fishermen  pulling  up  their  nets  filled 
with  flounders  and  dabs,  which  were  not  then 
knocked  on  the  head  by  paddle-wheels,  or 
smothered  by  the  mud  routed  up  by  the  swell 
of  a  high-pressure  iron  boat,  warranted  to  do 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  blow-up  once  a- 
week. 

The  approach  to  the  mansion  was  by  a 
lodge  coeval  with  itself,  covered  with  ivy,  jes- 
samine, and  honeysuckle,  along  a  winding 
road  skirted  by  a  row  of  magnificent  wych- 
elms,  which  were  tenanted  by  those  domestic 
feathered  fowls  which  some  agricultural  wags 
have  christened  parsons,  because,  as  they  say, 
they  wear  black  coats,  and  take  tithe  of  all 
grain. 

Beneath  these  trees,  on  the  gravel  road,  now 
rendered  firm  and  hard  by  the  frost  of  a  De- 
cember morning,  three  young  ladies,  the  eldest 
of  the  five  Miss  Thrillingtons,  were  enjoying  an 
afternoon  walk.  The  musical  tendencies  of 
the  family  had  induced  their  parents  to  chris- 
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ten  them  Miriam,  Cecilia,  and  Polymnia,  as 
they  did  not  doubt  that,  being  Thrillingtons, 
they  must  display  great  musical  talents  as 
soon  as  the  proper  development  of  the  larynx 
and  epiglottis  should  allow  them  to  exert 
their  voices.  Even  their  infantine  squeals, 
whenever  they  cut  a  tooth  or  a  finger,  were 
to  their  ears  as  harmonious  as  the  cry  of  their 
own  hounds,  which  had  been  drafted  for  their 
tones  rather  than  their  nose  or  speed. 

"  Miriam,  my  love,"  said  Miss  Cecilia,  "  I 
wonder  what  sort  of  a  person  this  Mr.  Luck- 
less is,  that  Octavus  brings  with  him  to-day." 

"  He  speaks  of  him  very  highly,"  replied 
Miss  Miriam. 

"  Oh,  of  course,  then,"  said  Miss  Polym- 
nia, "  he  is  one  after  his  own  heart.  Always 
on  horseback,  or  in  the  stable." 

"  It  is  hardly  fair  to  condemn  him  before 
we  have  seen  him,"  said  Miss  Miriam, 

"  Besides,"  said  Polymnia,  "  he  may  be  as 
nice  a  man  as  Mr.  Voluble,  who  was  here  last 
summer.     He  was  quite  a  ladies'  man." 

"  A  what,  Pol  ?"  said  both  the  elder  sisters, 
simultaneously ;    "  a  ladies9  man  !     Why  he 
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talked  so  much  himself,  that  no  one  else 
could  get  in  one  word." 

"  He  was  a  very  nice  man,  though,"  replied 
Polymnia,  "  for  he  was  so  quick  in  antici- 
pating all  you  had  to  say,  and  saved  you  so 
much  trouble." 

"He  certainly  was  a  superior  person  to 
those  two,  Howard  and  Trenchard,  who  would 
not  let  us  sail  with  them  because  they  said  it 
was  dangerous  to  be  out  with  squalls  about 
them.  As  if  we  ever  squalled  ?"  said  Miss  Mi- 
riam, looking  very  indignant  indeed. 

"  And  again,"  said  Miss  Cecilia,  "  when  we 
asked  them  to  practise  in  the  archery  ground, 
they  said  that  they  had  no  notion  of  being 
taken  for  Cupids  with  little  bows  and  arrows 
in  their  hands,  and  having  their  eyes  shot 
into  instead  of  the  bull's  eye.  They  were 
*wy  disagreeable,  and  could  not  poussette 
after  dinner  without  tumbling  down." 

il  Very  disagreeable,  indeed,"  agreed  Misses 
Miriam  and  Polymnia. 

"  They  tell  me  all  Oxford  men  are  the 
same,"  continued  Miss  Cecilia.  H  They  have 
no  females  to  converse  with  but  their  bed* 
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makers,  and  they  are  all  males,  I  am 
told." 

At  this  boll  both  Miriam  and  Polymnia 
laughed  loudly  and  long.  Cecilia  joined  them, 
and  said  she  was  glad  that  she  had  put  a  stop 
to  a  series  of  remarks,  which  she  was  afraid 
were  more  ill-natured  than  satirical. 

"  Well,"  said  the  eldest,  "  we  will  suspend 
our  judgment  and  our  observations  until  we 
have  fair  grounds  for  giving  free  scope  to 
both." 

Scarcely  had  this  decision  been  agreed  to 
when  the  rattle  of  wheels  tearing  along  the 
hard,  gravelled  road  was  heard.  The  ladies 
turned  their  heads  in  the  direction  of  the 
lodge,  and  saw  a  postchaise  approaching  them 
Oxford  pace — that  is,  at  a  full  gallop. 

"  This  must  be  Octavus  and  his  friend/' 
said  Miriam ;  "  for  No.  8,  as  papa  calls  him 
from  his  yeomanry  -  cavalry  habits,  always 
gives  double  fees  to  the  postboys  to  induce 
them  to  go  what  he  calls  '  double-Derby- 
speed.' " 

As  they  drew  aside  to  let  the  chaise  pass 
them,  the  front  window  was  let  down,  and 
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the  voice  of  their  brother  was  heard  shouting 
to  the  driver  to  pull  up.  A  sudden  jerk  of 
the  bridles  brought  the  horses  on  their 
haunches,  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  Oc- 
tavus  was  busily  engaged  in  kissing  his  sisters, 
while  Mr.  Hamlet  Luekless  was  descending 
firojn  the  carriage  after  him. 

"  Drive  up  to  the  house,  boy,  and  give  the 
luggage  to  the  porter ;  we  will  walk  on/*  said 
Octavus.  "  Luckless,  allow  me  to  make  you 
known  to  my  three  eldest  sisters  —  Miss  Mi- 
riam, Cecilia,  and  Polymnia,  all  of  them  very 
good-natured  girls,  and  first-rate  mus — hem ! 
first-rate— -eh  ! — first-rate  needlewomen.'9 

The  sisters  did  not  observe  the  confusion 
into  which  their  brother's  lapsus  lingua  had 
thrown  him,  as  they  were  engaged  in  return- 
ing the  salute  of  the  new  arrival,  who  offered 
his  arm  to  Miss  Miriam,  justly  supposing  her 
to  have  the  first  claim  on  his  attentions  by 
priority  of  birth.  Octavus  "  pinioned  ""  Ce- 
cilia and  Polymnia,  and  led  the  way  to  the 
manor,  leaving  his  friend  to  follow  with  the 
companion  whom  he  had  selected. 

As  they  walked  at  a  smart  pace,  for  Octa- 
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vus  was  chilly  from  his  ride,  they  were  soon 
in  the  receiving-room,  and  seated  before  a 
large  fire  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Thrillington 
and  Miss  Terpsichore,  her  youngest  daughter, 
then  a  mere  child.  Thrillington  pere  being 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  was  not  yet 
returned  from  a  meeting,  to  which  he  had 
been  summoned  to  punish  the  outrageous  con- 
duct of  a  labourer,  whose  dog  had  caught  a 
hare  as  it  jumped  up  before  him,  and  killed 
it  on  the  spot.  The  keeper  saw  him  do  it,  so 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  guilt ;  and  he, 
the  dog,  and  the  hare  were  "  pulled  up  "  be- 
fore the  justices  instanter.  The  result  was, 
as  the  governor  told  them  on  his  return,  that 
the  dog  was  ordered  to  be  shot,  the  hare  to  be 
dressed  for  dinner,  and  the  unlucky  owner  of 
the  dog  to  be  imprisoned  for  three  months — 
until  the  game  season  was  over — and  kept  to 
hard  labour. 

"  Where  can  Monimia  be,  my  dears  ?  "  in- 
quired their  mamma.  "  I  should  wish  to  in- 
troduce her  to  Mr.  Luckless,  who  will  then  be 
made  acquainted  with  us  all — all  who  are  at 
home,  for  my  eldest  son,  Mr.  Luckless,  is  in 
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Leicestershire,  and  ray  second  with  his  regi- 
ment in  Ireland :  where  is  Monimia,  my 
dears  ?" 

"  In  the  library,  of  course/'  said  the  eldest. 

"  Or  in  the  hothouse,  studying  botany," 
said  Cecilia. 

"  Or  serving  out  soup  to  the  poor,  or  some 
such  thing:  she  is  so  very  odd,"  said  Miss 
Polymnia. 

"  I  will  go  and  seek  her,"  said  Octavus. 
"  If  she  knew  I  was  returned,  she  would  not 
be  absent,  for  she  loves  me  better  than  all  the 
rest  of  you  put  together,  you  pusses,  I  be- 
lieve.    She  is  a  dear,  good  girl." 

"  Very  good,  but  so  odd  —  so  eccentric," 
said  mamma  and  daughters. 

While  Octavus  was  gone  to  seek  the  subject 
of  these  remarks,  Mr.  Thrillington  addressed 
Luckless,  and  told  him  that  Monimia  was 
next  to  Octavus,  or  No.  9,  and  that  she,  Mrs. 
Thrillington,  had  lost  Nos.  3  and  4,  two  very 
fine  young  men,  from  a  severe  cold  caught  in 
snipe-shooting,  which,  being  neglected,  termi- 
nated in  ague,  fever,  and  death. 

"  You  will  find  Monimia  a  very  strange 
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of  them,  but  this  little  puss  more  cruelly  than 
the  rest,"  said  Octavus.  "  But  here  comes 
the  governor,  and  there  goes  the  dinner-bell ; 
so  to  dress,  to  dress." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  DRAMA  OF  REAL  LIFE, 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe  either 
the  dinner  itself,  or  the  sayings  and  doings 
which  accompanied  it.  It  will  be  enough  to 
say,  that  Mr.  Thrillington  kept  a  very  hos- 
pitable board,  not  famished  with  what  he 
called  "  French  kickshaws  and  sophisticated 
dishes,"  bnt  with  solids  of  all  sorts,  and  those 
well  cooked.  There  was  good  fresh  table- 
beer  for  those  who  liked  such  small  drinks, 
and  fine  strong  ale  for  those  who  preferred  it. 
No  other  wines  but  sherry  and  madeira  were 
placed  upon  the  dining-table,  to  which  was 
added,  after  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  some 
fine  old  port ;  not  your  sweet,  wishy-washy, 
pallid-looking  stuff  that  is  put  on  now-a-days 
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and  called  port,  but  the  generous,  rich,  purple 
juice  of  the  grape,  kept  just  sufficiently  long 
to  allow  the  tartar  to  subside  and  leave  the 
fruit  in  all  its  purity  and  flavour. 

Mr.  Thrillington,  who  was  one  of  the  top- 
boot  and  breeches  school,  now  extinguished 
by  the  silver-forkers  and  trowser-wearers, 
prided  himself  on  his  port.  He  not  only 
drank  of  it  himself,  but,  from  the  well-merited 
laudations  he  bestowed  upon  it,  was  the  cause 
of  drinking  it  in  others.  Every  glass,  when 
imbibed,  produced  from  him  a  smack  of  the 
lips,  a  glisten  of  the  eye,  and  a  loud  aha !  of 
satisfaction  that  were  quite  irresistible.  The 
flavour  that  could  produce  such  sounds  and 
looks  must  be  worth  tasting  and  trying,  and, 
when  once  tasted  and  tried,  it  invariably  led 
to  "  one  bottle  more,  and  then  we'll  go  to  the 
ladies"  —  a  proposition  that  was  frequently 
made  and  agreed  to,  some  half-dozen  times, 
in  the  course  of  the  same  evening. 

Luckless  liked  the  port  and  its  importer, 
Mr.  Thrillington.  "  The  Governor"  was  highly 
delighted  with  Luckless,  and  told  him  so. 

"  I  like  you,  young  man,"  said  he.    "  You 
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seem  to  me  to  be  free  from  what  I  detest  and 
abhor  above  all  things— ^what  fine  people  call 
dissimulation  —  what  I  call  humbug.  I  like 
you,  young  man,  I  say,  and  I  am  in  your  debt 
for  having  induced  my  boy,  No.  8,  to  study  a 
little,  and  I  don't  want  him  to  study  much — 
bat  I  must  not  have  him  plucked.  I  am  in 
your  debt,  I  say,  and  any  thing  I  can  do  for 
you  I  will ;  in  short,  I  am  so  much  pleased 
with  you,  young  man,  that  you  shall  ride  my 
brown  horse,  the  Clipper,  the  first  day  the 
hounds  meet  after  the  frost  breaks.  Your 
very  good  health,  young  man,  and  long  life 
to  you— smack— aha !" 

"  You  must  be  in  favour  with  my  father" 
(he  never  dared  to  call  him  governor  to  his 
face),  "  to  get  a  mount  upon  the  Clipper,  I 
can  tell  you,"  said  Octavus ;  "  he  would  not 
let  me  ride  him  on  any  account,  if  there  was 
no  other  horse  in  the  stable,  and  he  himself  was 
laid  up  with  the  gout,  and  the  Clipper's  legs 
were  swelling  for  want  of  exercise." 

"  Certainly  not,  No.  8 ;  it  has  been  my 
maxim  through  life  never  to  lend  a  favourite 
horse,  a  fishing-rod,  or  a  gun,  except  under 
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very  extraordinary  circumstances,"  said  Mr. 
Thrillington ;  "  but  you  shall  ride  the  Clipper, 
young  man,  because  I  think  the  conversion 
you  have  effected  in  my  son  a  very  extraordi- 
nary circumstance  indeed." 

Luckless  could  do  no  less  than  express  his 
sense  of  the  very  great  favour  to  be  conferred 
on  him,  and  Octavus  rejoiced  that  his  new 
friend  was  already  held  in  such  estimation  by 
the  chief  of  his  family. 

When  the  ladies  retired,  the  butler,  with- 
out orders,  brought  in  a  bottle  of  port,  a 
year  older  than  the  one  which  was  called  the 
ladies'  wine,  and  so  he  continued  to  retro- 
grade through  the  old  bins  until  he  arrived  at 
the  earliest  that  was  bottled,  and  consequently 
the  oldest  in  the  cellar,  if  so  many  bottles  as 
there  were  bins  were  called  for.  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  house,  and  Mr.  Thrillington 
told  every  body  the  age  of  every  bottle  of 
wine  as  accurately  by  looking  at  the  cork  as 
he  would  have  done  the  respective  ages  of 
every  horse  in  his  stables  by  looking  at  their 
mouths. 

The  worthy  host  had  but  one  fault  in  the 
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eyes  of  his  guests,  and  that  was  looked  upon 
as  a  jJreat  merit  by  the  public  in  general.  He 
was  an  informer-general  against,  and  a  most 
vindictive  indicter  of,  all  bad  roads,  let  them 
be  where  they  might.  To  him  is  the  credit 
due  that  the  Essex  roads  are  the  best  in 
England.  Now  this  was  a  public  benefit,  and 
although  those  parishes  that  were  indicted 
were  indignant  at  the  time  of  the  indictment, 
and  abused  the  indicter,  yet,  when  the  roads 
were  put  in  thorough  repair,  their  indigna- 
tion subsided,  and  they  called  him  their  bene- 
factor and  best  friend.  Even  the  waggon, 
cart,  and  coach-horses  neighed  their  sense  of 
the  obligations  under  which  he  had  laid  them 
by  rendering  their  draughts  lighter.  As  far 
as  the  public  then  were  concerned,  they  ap- 
proved of  his  riding  this  his  favourite  hobby. 
His  private  friends  approved  of  his  exertions 
out  of  doors,  but  it  unfortunately  happened 
that,  as  soon  as  the  ladies  had  retired,  and 
sometimes  even  before  their  retirement,  he 
thought  he  entertained  his  guests  by  giving 
them   the  whole  history,   not  omitting  the 
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most  minute  circumstance,  of  every  indict- 
ment which  he  had  succeeded  in  enforcing. 

I  will  only  give  one  brief  specimen  of  his 
style,  that  the  reader  may  judge  how  good 
the  port-wines  must  have  been  which  enabled 
a  party  of  gentlemen  to  sit  for  four  or  five 
hours  listening  to  it. 

"  You  found  the  roads  good  about  these 
parts,  Mr.  Luckless,  I  hope  V9 

"  Excellent,  sir ;  I  never  travelled  on  roads 
so  firm  and  so  smooth." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  can  assure  you,  though  you 
will  hardly  believe  it,  that  a  few  years  ago, 
within  two  miles  of  this  spot,  in  the  parish  of 
Ruttington — you  saw  the  church  on  your  left 
— the  roads  were  impassable  for  any  thing 
but  a  horseman  and  a  broad-wheeled  waggon. 
Now  I  went  to  the  surveyor  of  Ruttington, 
and  I  said — " 

"  He's  off —  we  shall  not  be  able  to  stop 
him  again  to-night  —  on  his  hobby  —  oh! 
dear,"  sighed  Octavus,  seizing  and  grinding 
as  loudly  as  he  could  the  largest  Ribstone 
pippin  in  the  dish  before  him. 

"  Less  noise,  No.  8,  if  you  please— where 
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was  I  ?  —  Oh,  I  remember.—  So  I  said  to  the 
surveyor  —  Toppem,  the  great  miller — he 
happened  to  be  in  that  year — Toppem,  said  I, 
I  do  not  like  to  make  myself  unpopular  or 
troublesome,  but  I  must  have  good  roads— 
this  road  is  in  an  infamous  state — infamous. 
Toppem  asserted  that  it  was  good  enough  for 
him,  and  much  better  than  it  used  to  be 
when  his  father  had  the  mill.  We  had  a 
few  angry  words  about  it,  and  I  told  him  I 
should  only  give  him  fourteen  days,  including 
a  Sunday,  to  set  about  the  repair ;  and,  if  it 
was  not  begun  then,  I  should  indict  him.  He 
muttered  something  that  sounded  like  I'll  see 
you  d — d  first — (but  you  don't  pass  the  bottle 
— No.  8,  fill  and  pass — twelve  years  old  this 
next  spring — smack — aha!)  See  you  d— d 
first  —  those  were  his  words,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe.  I  took  no  further  notice, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  fourteen  days — I  believe 
on  the  fourteenth  day — I  am  not  quite  cer- 
tain, but  I  can  tell  you  when  I  look  in  my 
pocketbook — I  went  before  my  brother  ma- 
gistrates and  laid  my  information.  Toppem 
asked  for  more  time — he  did  not  abuse  me 
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then — bat  I  was  firm.  What  was  the  result  ? 
Toppem  saw  that  I  was  resolved.  My  brother 
justices  knew  I  was  resolute,  though  old 
'Squire  Teezle  was  in  favour  of  the  defendant 
— he  was  a  weak  old  man  for  a  justice  was 
old  'Squire  Teezle  —  but  he  has  been  dead 
now  some  years — nine,  at  least  —  ay,  ten,  I 
really  think ;  but  I  can  tell  when  I  look  in 
my  pocketbook  (No.  8,  fill  and  pass — this  is 
the  thirteen-year  old — smack — aha !)  Well, 
what  was  the  result,  I  ask  ?  —  Toppem  went 
home,  set  about  the  road  the  next  morning, 
and  now  he  is  quite  proud  of  it." 

"  That's  over,  thank  Heaven !"  whispered 
Octavus. 

"  And  then  there  was  Squashmire  Lane — " 

"  On  again,  I  declare,"  said  Octavus,  attack- 
ing another  Ribstone  pippin. 

I  will  not  weary  my  reader  further ;  but  I 
think  I  have  said  enough  to  prove  the  truth  of 
my  assertion,  that  it  required  very  good  wine 
indeed  to  induce  a  man  to  sit  out  some  sixteen 
or  seventeen  such  stories  during  a  long  even- 
ing, and  then  to  be  set  down  to  long  whist, 
especially  when  he  had  heard  the  stories  at 
least  a  dozen  times  before. 
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But  we  must  leave  the  males  and  follow  the 
■■males — the  ladies  I  ought  to  say  ;  for  it  is 
try  odd  that  women  deem  the  word  female 
term  of  reproach.  I  once  was  in  a  court  of 
istiee,  where  one  woman  accused  another  of 
ii  assault  :  she  had  got  both  her  eyes  black 
nd  blue.  The  defendant  did  not  deny  the 
•*ault,  hut  put  in  a  plea  of  justification. 
Please  ye,  my  lord,  she  called  me  a.  female; 
ill  I  could  not  bear  it,  so  I  knocked  her 
M — an  aggerawating  thing  !" 

"Well,  my  dears,"  inquired  Mrs.  Thril- 
iigton  of  her  daughters,  "  what  do  you  think 
f  our  new  acquaintance,  Mr.  Luckless  ?" 

"  The  handsomest  young  man  I  ever  saw," 
iiJ  Miss  Miriam. 

" Beautiful  you  mean,  love;  I  never  saw 
ie!i  eyebrows,"  said  Miss  Cecilia. 

"  Or  such  fine  hair,"  said  Miss  Polyinnia. 

'L4nd  then  how  exceedingly  well  he  talks  !" 
ti'l  Miriam. 

"  He  has  scarcely  opened  his  lips,"  said 
I'ltiimia,  without  looking  up  from  a  book 
liich  she  was  reading. 

"  Monny,  my  love,  don't  be  satirical,"  said 
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"  And  what  a  charming  voice  he  has  —  so 
low,  and  yet  so  melodious !  I  should  think 
he  could  reach  double  D  in  the  bass/'  said 
Cecilia. 

"  I  hope — I  do  hope  he  sings,"  exclaimed 
Polymnia,  clasping  her  hands  and  looking  up 
to  the  ceiling  as  if  it  could  tell  her  whether 
he  did  sing  or  not ;  "  he  will  make  such  a 
useful  third  now  No.  2  is  in  Ireland." 
He  wont  sing,"  said  Monimia. 
How  do  you  know  that,  Miss  Monny  ?"  in- 
quired mamma  and  the  three  syrens  together. 

"  Octavus  told  me  so,  and  begged  me  to 
request  you  not  only  not  to  ask  him  to  sing, 
but  not  to  offer  to  sing  yourselves  while  he 
was  present." 

"  Not  to  sing  !  we  not  to  sing  /—why  ?  I 
should  like  to  know,"  said  the  syrens. 

"  You  must  ask  him  —  I  cannot  tell  you. 
Like  me,  perhaps,  he  has  heard  so  much  of 
it  that  he  is  sick  of  it,"  said  Monimia. 

"  Sick !  how  vulgar,  Monny !"  said  mamma. 

"  Emetically  inclined,  then,"  said  the  odd 
daughter,  smiling. 

"  If  we  are  not  to  sing,"  said  Miriam,  look- 
ing sulky,  "  our  attractions  are  at  an  end." 
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"And  our  prospects  ruined,"  sighed  ( 

"All  chances  of  an  establishment  : 
lost — entirely  lost!"  groaned  Polymnh 

"I  differ  from  you  all,"  said  Mo 
'you  have  sang  away  several  very  ex 
•hances  already." 

"How?"  said  No.  1. 

"When?"  said  No.  2. 

"  Where  ?"  said  No.  3. 

"  You,  Miriam,  drove  Vincent  Du: 
o  the  Indies,  by  prolonging  a  shake  u 
'hen  he  was  suffering  with  the  lie  dot 
-ecilia  frightened  the  nervous  Dean  of 
pry  into  fits  by  a  violent  crescendo,  i 
>r  Polymnia,  she  gave  Lieutenant  Stn 
quinsey,  by  making  him  sing  duets  wit 
it  in  seven  sharps,  for  seven  hours  at  a 
"Absurd  !"  cried  the  syrens. 
"Monny,  love,  don't  be  satirical,' 
lamma,  "  It  is  far  more  dangerous 
kely  to  drive  away  suitors,  than  the  so< 
fects  of  music." 

"  Rely  upon  it,  mamma,  when  I  have 
ir  likely  to  suit  me,  I  will  not  lose  him 
nlging  in  unsuitable  remarks,"  said  Mo 
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"  And  now  I  will,  having  said  my  say,  by  the 
express  commands  of  my  brother  Octavus, 
retire  to  my  own  room." 

"  What  a  very  odd  girl  that  is !"  said  Miriam. 

"She  speaks  her  mind  a  great  deal  too 
plainly  to  get  a  husband,"  said  Cecilia. 

"She  is  certainly  a  very  different  being 
from  us,"  said  Polymnia;  "no  music  in  her 
soul.    How  do  you  account  for  it,  mamma  ?" 

"  Monny  says,  mamma,"  cried  little  Miss 
Terpsichore  from  the  sofa,  "  that  she  has 
plenty  of  music  in  her  soul ;  but  she  keeps  it 
corked  up  for  fear  it  should  burst  forth  and 
make  this  house  noisier  than  it  is." 

"  Terpy,  love,  don't  be  vulgar.  If  Monny 
is  an  odd  girl,  you  should  not  try  to  be  even 
with  her,"  said  mamma. 

Miss  Terpsichore  pouted  at  the  rebuke,  and 
the  syrens  asserted  that  she  ought  to  be  sent 
to  bed,  at  which  assertion,  of  course,  she 
pouted  still  more  decidedly. 

"  I  think  it  is  barely  possible.,  my  dears, 
that  you  may  have  satiated  poor  Monny  of 
music  in  her  childhood.  I  do  believe  that 
practising  one  shake  in  two  notes  foi  eight 
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lours  everyday  for  a  week  is  aleefletoo  much 
or  a  mere  child.  And  then  the  crescendo* 
n<J  diminuendos  for  one  hour  before  break - 
ast  in  the  open  air  on  a  windy  morning !  I 
an  certainly  find  a  ketle  excuse  for  the  poor 
irl." 

"  We  did  it,  mamma,  and  now  we  are 
lad  of  it,"  said  Miriam 

"  Look  at  our  power  in  the  prolonged  trill," 
wd  Cecilia. 

"  And  at  our  distinctness  of  articulation," 
iid  Polymnia. 

"  Practice  makes  perfect,"  said  Teqisicliore, 
om  the  sofa. 

"Terpy,  my  love,  don't  talk;  little  girls 
lonld  never  speak  unless  they  are  spoken 
'."  said  Mrs.  Thrillington. 

"  Come,  Cecy  and  Poly,"  said  Miriam ; 
since  that  Oxford  creature  has  no  taste  for 
e  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  let  us  practice 
r  an  hour  or  two  before  he  leaves  the  wine- 
Me ;  we  must  get  up  that  new  trio  ready  for 
or<i  Trurapington's  concert." 

The  syrens  walked  to  the  "horizontal 
■and,"  as  a  watchman,  in  his  night  charge, 
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designated  the  master  of  a  Freemason's  lodge, 
whom  he  discovered  obfuscated  in  a  gutter 
after  midnight;  and  Miriam  seated  herself, 
supported  right  and  left — dextrorsum  et  sinis 
trorsum — by  her  two  sisters.  The  first  bar  of 
the  glee  was  scarcely  ended  —  pianissimo  — 
when  the  drawing-room  door  was  gently 
opened  and  instantly  closed,  with  a  loud  re- 
port, that  caused  the  strings  of  the  piano  to 
utter  a  mingled  groan  of  discords. 

"  What  was  that  ?"  said  Miriam. 

"  Only  the  wind,"  said  Cecilia  :  "  go  on, 
*  Blow  soft,  ye  winds.'  " 

"  It  was  Octavus's  friend,"  screamed  Miss 
Terpsichore ;  "I  saw  him  pop  his  head  in 
and  bolt  when  he  heard  your  voices." 

"Terpy,  love,  how  can  you? — pop!  bolt! 
I  am  surprised,"  said  mamma. 

"  I'm  glad  he  is  gone,"  said  Miss  Polymnia ; 
"  proceed — '  Blow  soft,  ye — ' " 

"It  is  really  abominable,"  said  Octavus, 
opening  the  door.  "  When  we  had  got  the 
governor  to  turnpike  and  indict  himself  to 
sleep,  and  meant  to  come  in  here  for  a  cozy 
chat  and  a  quiet  rubber,  to  find  our  guest 
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driven  away  by  your  horrid  squalling,  especi- 
ally after  I  had  begged  yon,  through  Mo- 
nimia,  not  to  sing  while  he  was  here.  Now 
he  is  off  somewhere  or  other,  and  will,  most 
likely,  order  his  yellow,  and  leave  us  for  good 
to-morrow  morning." 

An  argument  ensued  between  the  enraged 
sisters  and  the  angry  brother,  which  seemed 
likely  to  try  the  powers  of  their  wind  instru- 
ments; and,  while  mamma  Thrillington  is 
trying  to  quell  the  disturbance,  we  will  follow 
the  steps  of  the  innocent  cause  of  its  uproar. 

Luckless  was  really  tired  with  old  Thril- 
lington's  descriptions  of  his  public  spirit  in 
indicting  parish  and  trust-roads,  though  he 
was  too  polite  to  say  or  even  seem  so.  He 
was  heartily  glad,  therefore,  when  he  saw  his 
eyes  close  gradually  at  the  end  of  the  third 
bottle,  and  somnolency  proclaim  its  victory 
upon  him  by  loud  snores.  While  Octavus 
rang  for  the  butler  to  order  coffee — for  in 
Thrillington  Manor  the  ladies  were  not  al- 
lowed to  summon  the  gentlemen  from  their 
wine,  as  in  modern  days — Luckless,  at  a  hint 
from  his  friend,  sought  the  drawing-room, 
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hoping  to  have  a  quiet  talk  with  the  lad 
and  a  little  shilling  whist  afterwards,  w 
the  sleeper  should  be  awake  again. 

He  had  just  opened  the  door,  when  the  i 
notes  of  "  Blow  soft,  ye  winds,"  struck  u] 
his  tympanum,  and  he  saw  at  a  glance  that 
three  syrens  were  ready  to  out-blow  the  ; 
winds  which  they  were  invoking  "  to  drai 
mild."  He  bolted,  therefore,  as  Miss  Te 
described  it,  and  meeting  a  footman  in 
hall,  desired  him  to  shew  him  to  the  libn 
and  bring  lights. 

"  That  is  the  door,  sir,  and  you  will  i 
candles  and  fire  there,  sir  ;  or  shall  I  annou 
you,  sir?"  inquired  the  over-polite  domest 

"  No,  I  thank  you ;  why  should  he  n 
to  announce  me  to  the  book-shelves  ?"  thou 
Luckless. 

The  library  at  Thrillington  manor  was  ■ 
of  those  snug  rooms  that  one  finds  only  in 
old  Elizabethan  or  old  English  houses. 
had  a  lofty  carved  oak  chimney-piece,  a  la 
fireplace,  but  no  grate.  On  the  hearth  w 
placed  two  large  iron  fire-dogs  with  br 
faces,  on  which  could  rest  a  large  faggot  t 
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half  a  dozen  ponderous  logs,  which,  when 
burning,  blazed  and  crackled  cheerfully,  and 
shed  a  bright  light  and  glowing  warmth 
throughout  the  apartment.  The  walls  were 
of  panelled  oak,  and  the  windows  were  large 
and  latticed;  large  bookcases  of  polished 
oak  were  placed  in  the  spaces  between  them, 
well  filled  with  a  collection  of  valuable  old 
books  on  divinity,  history,  and  law ;  to  which, 
byMonimia's  wish,  a  choice  selection  from 
the  best  modern  authors,  in  prose  and  verse, 
had  been  added.  A  huge  oak  table,  with 
deeply  carved  legs  and  sides,  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  surrounded  by  high- 
backed  chairs  of  ancient  fashion,  and  furnished 
with  soft  velvet  cushions.  Monimia  had 
added  several  modern  desks  and  easy  chairs, 
with  other  little  appliances  to  boot,  which,  in 
these  our  days,  are  supposed  to  be  necessary 
as  some  of  the  stimulants  to  "  reading  made 
easy." 

Two  very  large  leathern  chairs,  of  modern 
build,  with  high  backs  and  capacious  seats, 
stood  one  on  each  side  of  the  fireplace,  fur- 
nished with  a  small  table  on  one  arm,  and  a 
socket  to  hold  a  lamp  or  candle  on  the  other. 
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Luckless  took  a  cursory  view  of  the  i 
arrangements  as  he  closed  the  door; 
then,  by  the  brilliant  light  of  two  large  1: 
on  the  centre  table,  proceeded  to  take  a 
ticular  view  of  the  contents  of  the  fc 
shelves,  muttering,  as  he  did  bo,  some 
malicious  observations  on  the  "  bore  of  1 
annoyed  by  a  parcel  of  singing  women, 
the  absolute  necessity  of  beating  a  re 
from  the  presence  of  a  well-meaning  old 
tleman,  who  would  talk  of  nothing  but  t 
pikes  and  indictments." 

"  Can  I  assist  yon  in  your  search  ?"  st 
sweet  sonorous  voice. 

Luckless  turned  quickly  round  and 
Monimia,  half-sitting,  half-lying,  deeply 
sconced  in  the  large  leathern  chair  which 
placed  near  the  fireplace,  with  its  I 
towards  the  door.  He  felt  confused,  and 
tered  an  apology  for  intruding  unannoum 
but  said  that  he  thought  the  room  was  ui 
cupied,  and  she,  Miss  Monimia,  was  in 
drawing-room. 

"  With  the  Binging  women,  I  suppc 
'  Blow  soft,  ye  winds.'  You  see  I  know  w 
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drove  yon  away/'  said  Monimia.  "This  is 
called  my  room,  and  here  I  am  to  be  found 
nearly  all  the  day,  and  certainly  all  the 
evening ;  and,  as  Terpsichore  is  my  pupil,  and 
is  almost  always  with  me,  I  may  venture  to 
say  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  allow  Mr.  Luck- 
less access  whenever  he  feels  bored  by  the 
singing  women,  or  the  old  gentleman  who 
talks  of  nothing  but  turnpikes  and  indict- 
ments—except port  wine — which  Mr.  Luck- 
less forgot.  But  come,  sir  —  I  must  not 
detain  you  here  now — you  like  a  rubber,  I 
know,  and  I  am  glad  of  it :  because  I  not  only 
think  it  an  innocent  and  amusing  game,  re- 
quiring some  skill  to  play  it  well,  but  because 
my  papa  is  very  fond  of  it,  and  has  taught  me 
to  be  fond  of  it  too." 

Luckless  offered  his  arm  to  the  fair  lady, 
and  they  entered  the  drawing-room  just  as 
Octavos  had  asserted  to  the  syrens  that  he 
*as  quite  certain  Luckless  had  left  the  house 
for  ever,  terrified  by  their  squalling. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  DRAMA  OF  REAL  LIFE. 

After  the  first  evening  of  Mr.  Luckli 
residence  at  Thrillington  manor,  during  wl 
they  were  very  sulky  and  disagreeable 
every  body,  the  three  syrens  were  more 
conciled  to  his  visit.  He  was  either  out  rii 
with  Octavus  and  his  father,  or  else  in 
library  with  Monimia  and  her  pupil  Tei 
chore.  So  they  had  the  drawing-room 
themselves  the  whole  day,  before  dinner  t: 
and  could  do — the  only  thing  they  coul< 
— sing  and  play — without  let,  hindranc* 
interruption.  Still,  they  were  justly  in 
mint  that  the  talents  on  which  they  pri 
themselves,  and  on  the  acquirement  to  w 
they  had  spent  their  whole  lives,  shoulc 
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hidden  in  a  napkin,  as  far  as  their  handsome 
and  otherwise  pleasing  guest  was  concerned. 

Many  conjectures  were  made,  and  many 
theories  advanced,  to  account  for  his  unac- 
countable aversion  to  music.  Miriam  be- 
lieved that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  and 
been  jilted  by  some  fair  cantatrice.  Ce- 
cilia asserted  that  it  was  all  affectation,  and 
Folymnia  attributed  it  to  incipient  mania. 
They  pretended  to  be  exceedingly  rejoiced 
that  Monimia  had  sufficient  attractions  in  her 
quiet  and  odd  way  to  keep  him  entirely  to 
herself ;  and  yet,  from  the  tone  they  adopted 
towards  her  since  hi6  occupying  the  library 
with  her,  a  looker-on  might  have  fancied  that 
they  were  a  little  vexed — perhaps  jealous. 

Monimia  really  liked  her  guest,  and  frankly 
told  her  brother  so.  She  found  him  far 
better  acquainted  with  her  favourite  authors, 
and  better  informed  on  general  subjects,  than 
any  other  young  man  with  whom  she  had 
been  acquainted.  He  read  to  her  portions  of 
history,  of  the  interesting  relics  of  the  ancient 
poets,  and  passages  which  he  selected  from 
modern  authors,  suited  to  her  taste  and  com- 
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prehension.  His  deep,  manly  voice,  aide< 
an  ear  admirably  attuned  to  rhythm,  rend 
his  readings  highly  interesting  ;  and  his 
conception  of  the  author's  meaning  made 
most  obscure  and  difficult  passages  clear 
easy  to  be  understood. 

As  they  sat  in  the  library  one  bitterly  i 
frosty,  snowy,  blowy  day,  with  Miss  T 
getting  np  French  and  Italian  verbs, 
Octavus  cramming  Sophocles  for  bis  grea 
Monimia,  after  gazing  for  some  half  ho 
the  fire  without  speaking,  suddenly  raisec 
head,  and  looking  at  Luckless,  who  had 
silently  regarding  her  pale  but  beautiful 
asked  him  how  it  was  that,  among  al 
authors  whose  writings  he  had  examinee 
selected  for  her  amusement  and  profit,  h< 
never  mentioned  the  name  of  the  g« 
poet  of  this  country — Shakespeare. 

The  colour  fled  from  his  cheeks,  his 
fell  beneath  her  gaze ;  and,  after  endea 
ing  to  answer  her  question,  but  in  vai 
suddenly  rose  and  left  the  room,  n 
bowing  slightly  as  he  passed  her  chair. 
"  What  can  I  have  done  or  said  to  i 
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our  guest,  Octavus?"  inquired  Monimia, 
surprised  at  the  effect  produced  by  her  very 
innocent  question. 

"  Eh? — ah,"  said  Octavus,  looking  up  from 
his  Lexicon ;  "  first  aorist  passive,  third  per- 
son dual ;  and  a  plaguy  long  word  it  is— eh 
—what  did  you  say,  Monny  ?  " 

Monimia  mentioned  what  had  occurred. 

"  I  really  cannot  tell  you,"  said  Octavus, 
"  but  there  is  a  mystery  hangs  about  him 
connected  with  plays  and  playhouses  that  I 
cannot  solve.  Upon  more  than  one  occasion, 
when  up  at  Oxford,  he  has  been  quite  violent 
when  asked  about  or  spoken  to  on  the  subject. 
I  never  allude  to  it,  although  he  has  pro- 
mised to  explain  it  to  me,  because  I  see  it 
really  annoys  him." 

Monimia  remained  silent  for  a  few  minutes, 
resuming  her  examination  of  the  fire,  and 
Octavus  turned  over  the  leaves  of  his  Lexicon 
in  search  of  some  plaguy  hard  word. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,"  at  length  inquired 
she,  "  of  what  family  Mr.  Luckless  is  ?  " 

"  aypwrros — from  a  non,  and  yvaxrros,  notus  ; 
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unknown,  not  recognized,"  said  OctaYus  fr< 
bis  Lexicon. 

"Unknown! — not  recognized! — and  ; 
you  introduce  him  to  your  family — to  y< 
sisters;  it  is  highly  imprudent,  to  say  1 
least  of  it,"  said  Monimia. 

"  Eh — what's  the  row  ? — I  really  beg  p 
don  for  the  slang,"  said  Octavus,  "  but 
thought  I  was  in  my  own  rooms,  with  Volu 
or  Bome  one  else  annoying  me.  What  ■ 
you  ask  me  ? " 

"  I  asked  you  if  you  knew  the  family 
connections  of  your  friend,"  said  Monimia 

"  Nothing  in  the  world  of  him,  but  tl 
he  is  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever  lived, 
perfect  gentleman,  and  a  thorough  judge 
horseflesh — that  is,  since  he  has  known 
and  seen  Miss  Daisycutter,"  replied  l 
brother. 

"  Have  you  never  asked  him — never  hint 
a  wish  to  know  whence  he  was,  or  the  c 
cumstances  of  his  early  life?  " 

"  Never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing ;  but 
told  me  when  I  invited  him  here  that  he  b 
neither  gov — " 
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lore  with  Mr.  Luckless,  though  I  plead  gnil 
to  feeling  interested  in  him." 

"  The  first  step,"  said  Oetavus. 

"  But  not  likely  to  lead  to  a  second  t 
wards  an  unknown — ODe  not  recognized, 
can  assure  you." 

"  lis  aimeront,  they  will  love,  and  there 
an  end  of  it,"  cried  Mies  Terpy,  alluding 
her  lesson. 

Again  Oetavus  smiled,  and  Monimia,  risii 
from  her  chair,  drew  her  tall  person  up  to  i 
full  height,  and  walked  majestically  out 
the  library;  while  the  youngest  sister,  wl 
had  been  too  deeply  engaged  with  her  ve 
to  notice  what  had  been  going  on,  was  qui 
surprised  to  see  her  looking  very  indignant 
her  as  she  passed  her. 

Oetavus,  who  had  waded  through  bis  U 
hundred  lines  of  Sophocles,  rang  the  bell  at 
inquired  where  Mr.  Luckless  was.  The  se 
vant  replied  that  he  was  with  his  master 
the  justice-room. 

To  this  room,  the  dread  of  the  count) 
bumpkins  who  wired  hares  and  fumigate 
pheasants,  Octavos  went,  and  found  that  h 
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father,  who  considered  himself  equal  to  the 
Chief  Justice   of  England   in  his   judicial 
capacity,  had   entrapped  Luckless  into  his 
SouJuvn,^  to  hear  him  decide  a  case  be- 
tween his  own  keeper  and  a  poor  devil  whom 
he  had  caught  tracking  a  hare  in  the  snow. 
Though  the  evidence  was  not  very  clear,  the 
presumption  was  very  strong  against  bump- 
kin, and  as  a  hint  to  him  how  to  behave  in 
future,  he  was  merely  sent  to  prison  for 
a  month  for  the  trespass,  as  he  could  not  pay 

the  fine. 

The  keeper  was  highly  commended  for  this 
rigid  attention  to  his  duty,  and  ordered  a 
quart  of  the  very  strongest  beer  in  the  cellar 
to  instigate  him  to  future  look-out-sharpish- 

ness. 

When  the  accuser  and  the  accused  had  left 
the  room  with  the  constable,  Mr.  Thrillingtou 
thought  it  necessary  to  explain  at  great 
length  the  why  and  the  wherefore  he  was 
right  in  his  decision,  and  justified  in  the 
pimishment  he  had  imposed.  In  order  to  ren- 
der this  explanation  clear  and  perfect,  he  be- 
gan it  by  giving  his  hearers  an  insight  into 
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the  Norman  forest  laws,  on  which  oar  mod* 
game  hills  are  founded,  and  thence  led  th 
through  the  dark  ages  up  to  these  more  i 
lightened  times,  when  a  man  is  only  sent 
jail  to  associate  with  rogues  and  vagabot 
for  a  few  months,  upon  the  unsupport 
evidence  of  a  keeper — an  alias  for  a  licens 
poacher — instead  of  having  his  hand  or 
head  cut  off  and  nailed  to  the  parish  chui 
as  a  memento  to  others  who  wish  to  kill  th 
own  game,  that  is,  to  make  it  their  own 
killing  it. 

In  the  midst  of  the  disinteresting  disci 
sion,  Octavus,  upon  some  frivolous  excn 
contrived  to  leave  the  justice-room,  and  to 
especial  good  care  not  to  return :  he  pi 
ferred  even  the  company  of  Sophocles  a 
Herodotus  to  his  father's,  though  he  h 
hitherto  thought  the  former  a  bore,  and  t 
latter  as  great  a  twaddle  as  "  the  governo 
in  telling  Btories. 

He  did  not  see  any  thing  of  Luckless  on 
they  met  at  dinner.  He  found  him  quiet 
seated  by  the  Bide  of  his  mother  as  usual,  ai 
looking  as  calm  and  unconcerned  as  if  t 
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request  to  read  Shakespeare  had  not  discon- 
certed him  in  the  morning.  Monimia  too  I 
was  placed  by  her  father's  side,  and  ap-  J 
peared  as  cheerful  as  ever,  though  Octavus, 
who  was  amidst  the  syrens,  fancied  he  could 
perceive  a  little  restraint  about  her  whenever 
she  was  addressed  by  his  friend,  in  discharging 
the  necessary  attentions  and  civilities  of  the 
dinner-table. 

The  usual  parties  given  during  Christmas 
at  Thrillington  manor  had  been  postponed,  in 
consequence  of  the  inhospitable  state  of  the 
weather.  To  the  hard  frost  which  prevailed 
when  the  Oxonians  arrived,  a  deep  snow  had 
succeeded,  so  that,  independently  of  the 
apothecary  and  the  parson,  no  one  had  been 
at  the  house  since  their  arrival,  and  they  only 
paid  short  visits,  the^one  to  inspect  the 
growth  of  Miss  Terpsichore's  teeth,  and  the 
other  to  ascertain  the  amount  he  was  to  dis- 
tribute in  winter  comforts  to  the  poor  at  the 
expense  of  the  squire,  in  the  shape  of  bavins, 
blankets,  and  beef. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  hosts  and  their 
guest  had  a  fuller  and  fairer  opportunity  of 

o5 
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judging  of  each  other's  characters  and  habits 
than  they  would  hare  had  had  the  manoi 
been  filled  with  its  usual  number  of  visiters. 
They  -were  not  so  noisy  a  party  as  they 
would  have  been,  bat  still  they  were  verj 
merry  and  very  happy.  The  syrens  wen 
reconciled  to  morning  practice,  and  the  room 
game  superseded  the  whist-table  after  th( 
port  had  been  properly  discussed,  for  that  dis- 
cussion  nothing  but  a  fit  of  epilepsy  or  apo- 
plexy would  have  induced  Mr.  Thrillingtcn  t< 
omit  or  even  defer. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  which  I  hav< 
been  speaking,  Monimia  did  not  leave  tin 
drawing-room  for  the  library,  although  sb 
refused  to  take  a  haud  at  the  loo-table.  Shi 
sat  with  a  book  in  her  hand  at  the  sofa-table 
and  professed  to  be  deeply  interested  in  it 
contents,  though  now  and  then  Luckless,  01 
raising  his  eyes  from  his  cards,  saw  that  sh< 
was  regarding  him  instead  of  her  author 
OctavuB  too  saw  this,  and  the  peculiar  smil 
which  she  had  observed  in  the  morning  cause 
Monimia  to  take  up  her  candle  and  retir 
early  for  the  night. 
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After  her  retirement,  Luckless  played  so 
badly  that  he  was  the  loo  nearly  every  hand 
that  was  dealt;  indeed,  he  made  some  such 
gross  blunders  by  breaking  the  well-known 
rules,  "  two  trumps — lead  one ;"  "  if  you  have 
the  ace  of  trumps,  lead  it ; "  and  "  last 
player  must  win  the  trick  " — that  Mr,  Thril- 
lington  rebuked  him,  and  having  held  bad 
cards  all  the  evening,  and  lost  a  little  money 
and  a  large  portion  of  temper,  he  threw  up 
his  pasteboard,  and  called  for  his  negus. 

This  well  known  signal  for  the  ladies  to 
"  part  company  "  was  obeyed,  and  the  three 
males  were  left  to  themselves.  The  butler 
brought  in  and  manufactured  the  liquids,  and 
left  the  room.  The  squire  took  up  his  glass, 
and  having  tasted  it  to  see  that  it  was  com- 
pounded properly,  as  usual,  drank  the  healths 
of  those  who  were  with  him. 

"  No.  8,  your  health— a  merry  Christmas 
and  a  happy  new  year,  and  may  you  not 
make  a  worse  man  than  your  father." 

Octavus,  according  to  custom,  replied, 
"  Your  very  good  health,    sir,    and    many 
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itnrns  of  this  Beason ;  I  shall  be  quite  sat 
ed  if  I  can  make  as  good  a  man  of  mys 
3  you  have  been." 

"  Mr.  Luckless,  young  man,  I  like  yo 
ae  compliments  of  the  season  to  yon,  s 
nd  I  am  very  glad  to  Bee  you;  hope  y 
njoy  yourself,  and  will  stay  with  us  as  lo 
s  you  can." 

The  usual  answer  of  "  I  shall  be  m< 
appy,  I  am  highly  flattered  by  your  kir 
ess,"  and  the  exchange  of  Christmas  go 
ishes,  was  not  uttered  upon  this  occasion 
le  guest ;  he  hemmed  and  hawed,  raised  1 
lass  to  his  lips  and  withdrew  it  again,  and 
>ngth  said — 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  good  wishes,  1 
'lirillington,  and  you,  my  kind  friend,  ( 
ivus ;  but  I  fear  I  must  leave  you,  happy 
am  here." 

"What! — leave  us  before  you  ha 
lounted  the  Clipper,  and  seen  the  hour 
nd  the  country !  pooh — pooh.  Why  do  y 
ash  to  leave  us  ?  I  cannot  hear  of  it ;  t 
rost  must  clear  off  in  a  day  or  two,  and  ' 


ind  us,  and  not  be 
on   have   found    us 

.Ye  been  very  happy, 

;  no  man  can  be  too 
3  beaten  a  trouble- 
d  the  thanks  of  the 
;oriously  bad  road," 

leave  us,  and  where 

I  Octavus. 

:ford;  I  have  much 

hat  I  am  intruding 

!ss.     I — that   is — if 

ed  Luckless. 

>w   it  is,"   said  the 

r.  8,  is  so  stupid  or 

tiering  you  to  death 

eave  hira  to  his  fate." 

such  waB  not  the 
had  not  even  asked 
veek. 

has  been  pestering 
;ter,  giving  you  her 
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pedigree  and  performances  every  day,  tie 
iterumque—eh  ?  It  is  surprising  to  me 
some  persons  will  talk  of  the  same  thing 
after  day  to  the  same  parties,  and  no 
aware  that  they  are  boring  them," 
Mr.  Thrillington. 

"  Turnpikes  and  parish  roads,"  said 
tavus,  very  low  indeed,  and  then  added  al 
"  I  have  not  had  time  to  think  of  her  e 
much  less  talk  of  her.  Instead  of  thin] 
of  her  goings  on,  I  have  been  worried  by 
idea  of  my  going  in  to  the  schools." 

Luckless  affirmed  that  he  had  not  h< 
the  mare's  name  mentioned  for  some  days 

"  Well,  I  am  sorry  we  have  not  made 
selves  agreeable;  that  little  puss,  Moni 
has,  I  fear,  done  the  mischief;  kept  yon 
close  to  the  library." 

"  On  the  contrary,  my  pleasantest  horn 
but  I  beg  pardon,  I  was  about  to  pay 
a  very  poor  compliment ;  I  was  going  to 
I  have  passed  many  very  pleasant  hours  1 
Miss  Monimia.  I — that  is — I  think  I  ot 
to  go,  I  have  stayed  too  long,"  stamm< 
Luckless. 
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"  Oh,  if  that  is  all,  I  can  assure  you  you 
have  not ;  you  must  not  leave  us  till  term 
begins,  that  is  settled;  now  ring  the  bell, 
Xo.  8,  we  will  have  negus  No.  2,  and  then 
to  bed." 

The  bell  was  rung,  the  negus  compounded, 
and  Mr.  Thrillington  having  again  drank  his 
companions'  good  health,  and  many  happy 
returns  of  the  season,  wished  them  good 
night. 

After  he  had  left  the  room,  Octavus  ex- 
pected that  his  friend  would  explain  to  him 
tbe  reason  of  his  wish  to  leave  them  before 
the  period  agreed  upon  for  his  stay  had  ex- 
pired. In  this  he  was  deceived.  Luckless 
made  some  trifling  observations  on  the  cold- 
ness of  the  night,  and  the  long  continuance 
of  the  frost,  and  lighted  his  chamber  candle. 
Octavus,  therefore,  followed  his  example,  sat- 
isfied that  he  intended  to  remain  with  them 
until  the  vacation  was  over. 

On  the  following  morning,  January  getting 
disgusted  at  the  hard  way  in  which  he  had 
been  treated  by  the  weather,  expelled  General 
Frost,  and  introduced  Captain  Thaw  and  his 


1  i 
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sun  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  planet, 
snow  gradually  disappeared,  the  fir-trees 
their  white  caps,  and  the  robins  left 
breadcrumbs  that  were  placed  for  them  on 
window-ledge  for  their  natural  food,  wl 
again  lay  exposed  on  the  bosom  of  1 
mother  earth. 

Philosophers  explain,  and  very  satis: 
torily  I  believe  to  themselves,  why  it  is  t 
a  thaw  is  colder  than  a  frost,  at  least  feel: 
to  us.  Now,  though  the  library  had  b 
reckoned  a  very  warm  room,  both  by  Mi 
mia  Tbrillington  and  Mr.  Luckless  while 
frost  lasted,  yet,  as  soon  as  the  thaw  cai 
they  found  it  so  cold  and  comfortless  t 
they  preferred  any  other  room  in  the  ho 
to  it ;  so  it  was  that  they  seldom  met  u 
the  dinner-hour ;  and  as  the  house  was  i 
filled  with  company,  they  had  bat  few  opp 
tanities  of  speaking  to  each  other  in  privt 
and  those  that  they  had  neither  seemed  will 
to  take  advantage  of. 

Luckless,  though  not  given  to  much  wi 
remained  with  the  last  at  the  wine  tab 
and  instead  of  joining  the  dance  which  i 
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got  up  in  the  hall  of  an  evening,  he  went 
with  some  of  the  older  guests  to  the  whist- 
table  or  the  billiard -room.  Among  the  con- 
stant succession  of  amusements,  his  extraordi- 
nary behaviour  was  unnoticed  but  by  two 
persons,  Octavus  and  his  sister,  Monimia. 
Neither  of  them,  however,  made  an  observa- 
tion upon  it.  Mr.  Thrillington  was  too  intent 
upon  promoting  the  happiness  of  his  guests 
and  the  circulation  of  the  bottle  to  notice 
any  thing  but  the  corks  of  the  port.  Mrs. 
Tiirillington  was  involved  in  all  the  cares  of 
doing  the  character  of  hostess  as  it  should  be 
done;  and  the  three  syrens  were  trying  to 
captivate  three  officers  in  the  army  by  con- 
fining them  for  three  hours  daily  in  the 
parlour,  into  which  the  piano,  harp,  and 
guitar  had  been  removed,  to  leave  the  drawing- 
room  at  liberty  for  blindman's  buff,  hunt  the 
dipper,  and  other  innocent  but  noisy  games 
in  which  our  ancients  used  to  indulge. 

Luckless  thus  found  time  and  opportunity 
to  indulge  his  feelings,  whatever  they  were, 
unobserved  by  any  but  those  who  were  most 
concerned  in  observing  them. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

THE  DRAMA  OF  REAL  LIFE. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  am  most  happy  to  see  ; 
said  Mr.  Thrillington  to  a  very  large  pai 
males  who  were  seated  round  his  dinner- 
after  the  cloth  was  removed.  "  This  i 
anniversary  of  the  proudest  day  of  my 
this,  gentlemen,  is  the  6th  of  Januar 
which  I  was  appointed  Cornet  of  the 
Essex  Loyal  Association  of  Yeomanry  Ca- 
and  also  the  day  on  which  I  made  To] 
the  miller,  plead  guilty  to  the  informal 
laid  against  him  and  mend  bis  ways.  Oi 
day,  as  you  know,  gentlemen,  I  always 
my  bachelor's  party,  as  I  call  it.  I 
every  officer  who  survives  of  the  East  ! 
Loyal  Association  of  Volunteers,  the 
L.  A.  Vs.,  I  might  say  for  brevity's 
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and  ask  a  few  friends  to  meet  them.  Al- 
though the  cause  for  alarm  which  caused  us 
to  take  up  arms  in  anticipatory  defence  of 
our  country  has  happily  subsided,  still  I  feel 
myaelf  my  country's  creditor — I  ought  to 
say,  we  feel  ourselves  our  country's  creditors, 
for  you  all  feel  as  I  do,  I  know  you  do,  my 
heart  tells  me  so. — (Hear,  hear).  On  the  an- 
niversary of  this  day,  gentlemen,  it  was  that 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  shed  the  small  but 
important  portion  of  the  pure  blood  of  the 
Thrillingtons  which  flowed  in  my  veins,  in 
defence  of  that  country  whose  welfare  has 
been  and  still  is  so  dear  to  me. — (Hear,  hear). 
I  shall  not  detain  you,  gentlemen,  from  your 
wine — and  very  good  wine  I  trust  you  will 
find  it;  we  are  beginning  with  the  twelve 
years'  old,  but  we  shall  retrograde,  bottle  by 
bottle.  I  will  not  detain  you,  I  say,  but  request 
you  to  fill  a  bumper  to  the  toast  which  I 
always  have  and  always  will  propose,  with 
your  permission,  on  this  to  me,  and  I  trust  to 
all  of  you,  most  important  occasion.  Fill, 
gentlemen.  No.  8,  see  that  the  glasses  are 
filled." 
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"  All  fall,  sir,  at  my  end  of  the  tal 
said  Octavus. 

"  Then — ahem !  gentlemen,  I  give  joo 
E.  E.  L.  A.  Vs.  —  and  may  all  English 
follow  their  glorious  example  in  buttonin 
their  regimentals  when  their  country 
upon  them  to  red-dress  themselves  and 
dress  her  wrongs !  Three  times  three 
course." 

Though  all  the  E.  E.  L.  A.  Vs.  had  h 
this  shocking  bad  pun  at  least  twenty  ti 
and  several  of  the  guests  at  least  a  doze 
was  received  with  loud  laughter  and  hi 
cheers — the  port  was  so  very  good,  anc 
punster  was  so  much  beloved. 

After  the  noise,  occasioned  by  the  rat 
of  glasses  and  knives,  had  subsided,  the  s 
officer,  who  sat  on  the  host's  right,  be 
permission  to  give  a  toast,  which,  as  the 
knew  that  he  meant  to  propose  his  h< 
was  not  refused. 

"  Charge,  gentlemen,  if  you  please," 
the  proposer. 

"  No.  8,  see  the  glasses  charged,"  sai 
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full  at  this  end  of  the  table,  sir," 
■ctavus. 

n !  —  I  shall  not  detain  you  long, 
i,  from  the  very  excellent  cheer  pro- 
•  us  by  our  excellent  and    worthy 
ear,  hear), —  but  shall  give  you  the 
a  gentleman — a  gentleman,  gentle- 
very  sense  of  the  word  gentleman — 
ase  the  French  had  courage  enougli 
in  in-road  into  this  country,  as  they 
y  threatened  to  do,  shewed  his  con- 
■  them  by  making  that  road  passable 
which  was  almost  impassable  before, 
hear,  from  the  host,  and  Bravo  from 
s).     If,  gentlemen,  the  French  had 
ded  their  ways '  of  talking  and  act- 
juld  have  laid  an  information  against 
I  made  them  as  humble  and  obedient 
I  Tnnnpm_  the  refractory  miller  and 
,  from  the  host,  Bravo 
ive  you,  therefore,  the 
an,  gentlemen,  whose 
arts  of  the  French  to 
him  ? — (No — no — yes, 
i  our  host,  Mr.  Thrill- 
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ingtou.  —  (Hear,    hear,    hear  —  your 
health  — ).     Permit   me,   one  word  mi 
only  one,  need  I  add  with  nine-times-nin 

The  toast  was  drank  with  the  loudee 
plause ;  indeed,  so  loud  that  the  shoots 
heard  in  the  drawing-room,  much  U 
delight  of  Mrs.  Thrillington,  who  felt  a 
per  degree  of  pride  in  the  popularity  o 
husband. 

Mr.  Thrillington  appeared  astonnde 
the  reception  which  his  name  had  met 
and  for  some  moments  stood  silently  re 
ing  his  friends  with  glistening  eyes ;  ti 
three  attempts  to  articulate  without  utt 
a  sound,  caused  loud  cries  of  Hear,  heai 
go  on.  He  did  go  on;  but  as  it  wil 
amuse  my  readers  to  know  what  he  sal 
exactly  half  an  hour  in  his  own  praise 
on  the  merits  of  the  E.  E.  L.  A.  Vs.,  1 
merely  say  that  he  ended  his  speech  w 
"  Most  happy  to  see  you  all  around  my 
and  I  trust  you  like  the  port  wine ;  w 
now  in  the  thirteen-year-old  bin,  and  I 
you  will  Bit  here  until  we  arrive  at  the  t 
year  old,  and  finish  the  bin." 
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A  loud  and  prolonged  shout  announced 
their  intention  of  complying  with  his  wishes, 
if  they  could. 

Now,  though  this  description  may  appear 
to  be  absurd  to  those  who  read  it,  and  the 
scene  itself  might  have  provoked  a  smile  in 
a  young  man  who  saw  it  for  the  first  time,  I 
beg  to  say  that  it  was  acted  in  a  most  serious 
manner  by  the  performers  present,  who  saw 
nothing  to  deride  in  the  earnestness  and 
hospitable  wishes  of  the  fine  old  English 
gentleman,  who  was  the  stage-manager  on 
the  occasion. 

As  the  wine  flowed,  which  it  did  very  fast, 
and  the  E.  E.  L.  A.  Vs.  became  excited, 
their  praises  of  their  own  gallant  conduct 
became  louder  and  less  modestly  expressed : 
no  one  who  heard  them  could  have  doubted 
but  they  would  have  fought — ay,  and  bravely 
too— if  they  had  been  compelled  to  do  so. 

Toast  followed  toast ;  bottle  followed  bot- 
tle ;  no  songs  were  sung ;  nothing  was  talked 
of  but  yeomanry-cavalry,  military  matters, 
field  days,  reviews,  balls  given  by  the  officers 
to  the  ladies,  dinners  to  the  privates,  and 
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return  balls  by  the  ladies  to  the  officers. 
by  the  privates  to  their  commanders; 
every  body  was  joyous ;  the  mirth  : 
flagged;  tongues  never  ceased,  excej 
those  little  intervals  when  the  wine  fl 
rapidly  from  the  glasses  into  the  sesoph: 
if  that  is  the  greek  for  stomachs  —  o 
guests. 

Luckless,  as  I  have  before  stated,  wa 
much  given  to  wine.  On  this  occasion 
ardour  of  the  E.  E.  L.  A.  Vs.  comraunk 
itself  to  him ;  he  was  inoculated  with  i 
Ollapod  better  expresses  it.  He  filled  c 
time  the  bottle  went  round,  cheered  witl 
rest,. and  took  great  pains  to  see  thai 
neighbours,  right  and  left,  drank  fair, 
left  no  heel-taps.  He  grew  noisy,  aud  ta 
loudly ;  rapped  the  table  energetically  at 
proper  times,  and  was  quite  a  different  b 
from  the    quiet    student    he    had    hith 


Octavus  laughed,  and  was  delighted 
yond  measure  to  see  his  friend  enjoying  '. 
self  in  such  an  unwonted  manner.  He 
the  effects  of  the  wine  himself,  bat  in  a 
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degree,  for  he  had  been  used  to  the  strong 
and  thick  mixture  called  by  undergraduates 
port  wine  in  Oxford;  a  gross  libel  on  the 
wines  of  Oporto,  as  it  was  nothing  but  slow 
juice  and  decoction  of  logwood  in  those 
days. 

Luckless  at  last  rose  from  his  chair,  and, 
after  several  attempts  to  catch  the  chairman's 
eye,  at  length  succeeded,  and  begged  permis- 
sion to  give  a  toast. 

A  silence — a  most  ominous  silence— ensued 
among  the  E.  E.  L.  A.  Vs.,  broken  only  by 
whispers  of—"  Who  is  he?  " 

"  A  worthy  and  excellent  young  friend  of 
mine,  brother  officers ;  a  young  man  whom, 
from  his  noble  conduct  to  my  son — his  brother 
collegian,  No.  8,  my  vice-president  in  the 
absence  of  Nos.  1  and  2 — I  respect  so  much 
that  I  have  promised  him  a  mount  on  the 
Clipper." 

"  Hear,  hear ;  go  on,  go  on." 

Luckless  stood  swaying  his  body  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  leaning  on  his  wine-glass 
with  his  right  hand,  supporting  himself  by 
clinging  to  the  back  of  his  chair  with  his 

VOL.  I.  P 
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left,  his  knees  tottering  a  little,  and  b 
with  a  voice  thick,  husky,  and  tremulooi 

"  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  w 
could  say  gallant  gentleman,  but  I  ca 
I  can  only  express  my  surprise,  my  asU 
meut,  that,  in  a  party  of  men  calling  t 
selves  gentlemen  and  soldiers — but  it  is  t 
accounted  for,  you  are  only  yeomanry  ca 
soldiers,  and  therefore  cannot  be  expect 
act  regularAj — I  am  surprised,  I  say. 
astonished  that  in  such  a  party,  calling  t 
selves  gentlemen  and  soldiers,  as  I  r 
think  I  said  before,  I  am  very  much  surj 
and  astonished  that  so  many  glasses  - 
bottles — dozens  of  bottles — I  am  spe 
within  compass — dozens  of  bottles  of 
very  excellent  port  wine  should  have 
drunk  without  any  mention  of  those  1 
beings  who  — " 

"  He  is  going  to  propose  my  toast,'' 
the  senior  officer — "  a  toast  I  have  give 
years,  but  at  the  proper  time — at  the  p 
time,  brother  officers — when  the  last  bot 
brought  in,  and  we  are  about  to  join 
lovely  beings." 
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A  loud  cry  of  Order,  order — sit  down, -sit 
down,  had  no  effect  whatever  upon  Luckless, 
who  was  tipsily  obstinate,  and  determined 
not  to  be  put  down. 

"  I  say,  gentlemen,  I  am  surprised  and 
astonished — " 

"  Down,  down— order — sit  down." 

"  I  shall  not  sit  down  until — " 

"  Chair,  chair,  chair." 

"  I  must  request  of  my  young  friend  that 
he  will,"  began  the  host,  rising,  "  that  he 
will— " 

"  I  will,  I  will  speak,  I  won't  detain  you 
long." 

«  Chair,  chair— support  the  chair." 

"  I  intreat  you  not  to  interrupt  the  har- 
mony of  this  hitherto  harmonious  meeting," 
said  Mr.  Thrillington ;  "  my  dear  young 
friend,  sit  down. 

"  Hold  hard !  there's  a  good  fellow,"  said 
Octavus. 

"  I  am  surprised  and  astonished — " 

"  I  claim  the  protection  of  this  meeting," 
said  the  senior  officer.  "  I  will  not  be 
cheated  out  of  my  privilege." 
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"»Cheat — did  you  Bay  cheat  t — let  me  1 
distinctly,  sir,  did  you  say  cheat;  did 
use  that  term?" 

"  My  dear  young  friend,  no  offence 
meant.  It  has  been  the  rule,  the  custom, 
peculiar  privilege  of  this  gentleman  on 
right  to  propose — " 

"  Did  he  Bay  cheat ;  did  he  use  that 
pression  ?  " 

"  Sit  down,  old  fellow,  pray  Bit  dov 
said  Octavus,  coming  behind  him,  and  la} 
his  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder. 

Luckless  threw  it  off  in  a  rough  and  r 
manner,  and  addressed  himself  again  to 
senior  officer  amidst  such  a  hubbub  and 
as  rendered  his  words  inaudible. 

Octavus,  who  saw  it  was  useless  to  tr 
stop  his  friend,  returned  to  his  seat  to  ei 
the  fun.  He  had  scarcely  resumed  his  cb 
when  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  stand 
near  the  door  for  some  moments,  watching 
proceedings  of  the  party,  came  and  sea 
himself  by  his  side.  Octavus  recognised 
eldest  brother,  No.  1,  who  had  just  am 
off  his  journey  from  Leicestershire. 
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is  that  young  man  ? "  he  inquired, 

id  shaken  Octavus  by  the  hand. 

less   of  onr  college,    a  friend   of 

wered  Octavus. 

»ms  rather  a  noisy,    quarrelsome 

tleraan,"  said  No.  1. 

uietest  man  in  the  world,  I  assure 

rer  saw  him  so  before ;  but  we  have 

eat  deal  of  wine;"  said  Octavus. 

rather.  "  I  meant 
ago,  but  the  snow 

!e.    These  E.  E.  L. 

js  ;  but,  hark,  what 

>n  was  a  tremendous 
s  was  joining  and 
!  air. 

lenior  officer  seeing 
le  with  Luckless,  or 
re  "  the  ladies"  any 
pon  his  chair,  and, 
hear  —  sit  down  — 
■hair,"  had  screamed 

respected  wife  and 
p3 
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female  offspring  of  our  worthy  host,  an 
the  ladies  of  Essex,  with  nine  hundred 
ninety  times  nine,  and  as  many  more  as 
like." 

Having  achieved  this,  the  senior  o: 
descended  from  his  chair,  and  fell  flat  u 
the  table. 

Luckless  shouted  more  perhaps  at  tht 
of  his  adversary  than  even  the  enthnsi 
zeal  with  which  the  E.  E.  L.  A.  V.s  reo 
the  toast ;  bnt  he  did  shout  more  oxoni 
and  seemed  inclined  to  prolong  the  shout 
the  greater  number  of  the  guests  had  foil 
their  host  to  have  a  little  tea  with  the  la 
and  a  quiet  (?)  rubber. 

"  Just  introduce  me  to  your  friend," 
No.  1.  to  Octavos ;  "  it  may  divert  his  a 
tion,  and  quiet  him,  for  he  is  evidently 
far  gone  from  sobriety.** 

"  Luckless,  old  fellow,  here  is  my  bn 
Primus,  allow  me  to  introduce  him — my  e 
brother." 

"  Most  happy  to  see  him — hurrah — ah- 
— hut  you  have  not  drunk  the  ladies,  eh 
have  yon  drunk  the  ladies  V 
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appy  to  see  you  enjoy- 
mas  Thrillington. 
those  A.  B.  C.  Ds,  01 
distinctions  they  think 
ept  that  individual  who 
7  giving  the  ladies.  Bat 
think  I  did  ?— I  rather 
i  for  him," said  Luckless, 
rimus  ;  "  and  now,  Mr. 
nd  join  the  ladies." 

You'll  excuse  me  call- 
tt  I  seem  to  have  known 
it  a  sentry.  Confound 
—  I'm  afraid  I'm  rather 
4m  I  drunk,  Octavus?" 
lly  a  little  fresh.  But, 
other  and  sisters — come 

>me,"  said  Primns ;  "  I 
a  quiet  rubber." 
ie  odd  trick — every  time 
d  fellow — I  am  coming 


t— Oct — avua — I  feel  a 
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if  I  was  tipsy — am  I  tipsy  ?  Here,  butl 
very  large  glass  of  very  cold  pump  wat 
what  jolly  dogs  those  V.  W.  X.  Y.  Z.s  ar 
what  a  jolly  fellow  your  governor  is  !  B 
to  that  little  officer  —  him  wkh  a  dwii 
physiognomy,  I  mean — I'll  be  a  match  foi 
yet.  Butler,  a  glass  of  very  cold  spring  v 
and  let  it  be  a  very  large  one." 

"  Come,  Luckless,  come ;  let  us  have  i 
of  tea  with  the  ladies,"  said  Octavos. 

"  The  ladies !  tea  with  '  the  ladies' — a 
I  always  drink  in  the  strongest  liquid 
procure !  No,  let  us  have  one  quiet  boti 
'  the  ladies,'  "  said  Luckless. 

"No  more  wine  for  me — I  have  c 
enough — and  my  father " 

"  Jolly  old  cock !" 

"  And  my  mother " 

"  Splendid  old  hen !" 

"  And  my  Bisters " 

"  Delicious  young  feminine  chicks !" 

"  Luckless,  this  is  too  absurd — you  are 
drunk,"  said  Octavus,  half  annoyed,  am 
laughing. 

'*  Well,  who  denied  it  ?    Am  I  dranl 
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iry  jolly  fellows,  the 
ows  all  but  that  little 
the  ladies ;'  but  I  will 

ia,  there  's  a  good  fel- 
tfonimia  is  expecting 

jhtful  person.     I'll  go 

ay,  old  fellow,  she  has 

all  your  respectable 

ore  beauty,  more  wit, 

id  the  butler,  offering 

coolly  took  from  the 

ace. 

n  to  throw  cold  water 

Jenkiuson,  but  come 
d  Octavus. 

id  a  glass  to  drink  *  the 
oily  fellows  the  alpha- 
-I  love  them — all  but 
ho  would  not  let  me 
1 1  will  be  a  match  for 
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Oetavus  found  a  very  little  remnant  of 
wine  in  one  of  the  decanters,  and  pretend 
fill  his  friend's  glass  and  bis  own.  Lnc 
lifted  his  steadily  to  the  candle,  and  obsen 

"  Yon  think  I'm  drunk,  Oct — Oct — av 
but  I'm  not.  Drunken  people  see  doi 
but  if  they  see  fobble —  I  mean  quadrup 
they  would  never  see  any  wine  in  that  gl 

"  Well,  there  is  no  more  on  the  table— 
you  have  a  fresh  bottle?"  said  Oetavus. 

"  No,  no ;  if  we  have  seen  out  the  of 
of  the  alphabetical^ — you  know  who  I  me 
the  A.  B.  Y.  Z.s — wiseheads  —  ah,  ah  !- 
especially  that  little  individual  who  v 
drink  '  the  ladies,'  I'm  content — quite  con 
We've  beaten  them  out  of  the  field,  bo 
along." 

Luckless  rose  from  his  seat,  and  susfc 
himself  by  holding  the  back  of  his  chafr 
few  minutes.  Oetavus  offered  him  his 
which  be  rejected,  and  begged  to  know 
saw  any  thing  fragile  about  him  that 
liable  to  any  extraordinary  degree  of  da 
He  then  made  two  or  three  steps  toward 
door,  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  wall  am 
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)  gained.  He  could  not  progress  any 
A  giddy,  sickly,  choking  sensation 
er  him.  The  candles,  table,  glasses, 
y  thing,  seemed  to  be  whirling  round ; 
le  clang  to  the  doorposts,  to  prevent 
rom  falling,  he  had  only  sense  enough 
e  the  drawing-room  door  open,  and  a 
e  out,  who  looked  upon  him  for  a  few 
and  went  into  the  library, 
t,  though  he  could  not  see  distinctly, 
was  Monimia  Thrillington. 
ltler  led  him  to  his  own  room  without 
pposition. 
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ly  of  the  officers  of  the 
the  exception  of  their 
i  off  by  his  own  servant 
>nveyed  home  inebrious 
■awing-room,  and  were 
its  to  the  ladies  and  the 
v  additional  inquiries  of 
Mr.  Luckless.  Now  Mr. 
generally  very  lucid  — 
xplaining  matters,  was, 
nfosed  and  mysterious ; 
eeof  the  grape  to  drown 
eas.    He  could  not  die- 
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connect  the  army,  the  university,  and  the  s 
of  the  turnpike-roads  from  one  another.  T 
were  tangled  up  together  bo  effectually  in 
mind,  that  he  could  not  unravel  them. 

"  Mr.  Luckless,  No.  1,  is  a  brother-ofl 
of  No.  8's  —  a  very  good  scholar,  very  g 
indeed.  He  not  only  keeps  the  ditches  of  le 
ing  cleaned  oat,  but  scrapes  the  roads, 
picks  in  the  ruts  ;  he  is  sure  to  gain  hone 
the  first  field-day  we  go  out.  He's  a  very 
ver  officer  indeed — fine  loud  voice — sharp 
quick — right  shoulders  foremost !  It  is  q 
impossible  to-find  any  grounds  for  an  ind 
ment  against  him,  and  the  University  r 
well  be  proud  of  him"  (hiccup). 

Primus  smiled ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  1 
seen  the  guests  seated  at  their  respective  ca 
tables,  he  sought  his  sisters,  to  obtain  fi 
them  a  clearer  insight  into  the  character 
pretensions  of  the  gentleman  who  had  m 
himself  so  conspicuous  at  the  wine-table, 
found  the  syrens  seated  together  on  the  si 
criticizing  the  ruberity  of  the  faces  of  it 
guests,  the  peculiar  filminess  of  their  ej 
and  the  thick  todgy  inarticulateness  of  th 
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"How  long  has  he  been  here?"  inc 
Primus. 

"  More  than  a  fortnight,"  said  Miriam 

"  More  than  fourteen  days,"  said  Ceci 

"  More  than  two  weeks,"  said  Polymi 

"  One  at  a  time,  my  dears,  if  you  p] 
Now,  as  you  have  been  shut  up  in 
sequence  of  the  frost  and  snow,  with  Mr.  I 
less  all  this  time,  have  you  never  heard 
speak  of  his  family  or  friends  ?" 

"  Never,"  said  Miss  Miriam. 

"  Not  once,"  said  Cecilia. 

"  Not  even  a  whisper  —  pianissimo," 
Polymnia. 

"  Then  you,  none  of  you,  know  any 
of  him  now  more  than  you  did  before  1 
rived  V 

"  We  don't,"  said  the  syrens,  looking 
much  as  if  somebody  else  did. 

"  We  don't !  then  who  does  ?"  inq 
Primus. 

The  syrens  looked  behind  them  toi 
their  sister  Monimia,  who,  as  usual,  st 
herself,  deeply  engaged  with  a  book. 

Primus  looked  in  the  same  direction 
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y  Monimia  bad  received  more  of 

i  confidence  than  themselves. 

as  music,"  said  Miriam. 

lates  singing,"  said  Cecilia. 

rmot  endure  the  harp  or  piano," 

lia. 

— "  said  Primus. 

he  has  been  in  the  library  the 
■t  of  the  time,"  said  the  three 
her. 

with  Monimia?" 
'  coughed  the  syrens. 
dear,  come  hither ;  I  want  a  little 
from  you,  if  you  can  part  with 
or  a  few  minutes,"  said  Primus, 
rother  mine,  do  you  want  to  know 
*oad  to  Leicestershire?    You  must 
r  road-book,"  said  Monimia.     "  I 

■meat,  enjoying  sunny 

■sb  skies." 

;udying  her  language, 

lence — the  language  of 

%  Italian,  and,  I  trust, 
,  Luckless  is  the  best 
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Italian  scholar  I  have  ever  met  with, 
hope,  I  have  profited  by  his  instruction 
Monimia,  speaking  her  words  very 
rately,  and  fixing  her  eyes  firmly  on  tt 
of  her  sisters,  as  they  sat  together,  sne 
little. 

"  And  has  Mr.  Luckless  limited  his  i 
tions  to  the  fair  Monimia  V 

"Oh,  no!  Octavus  and  little  Terp 
shared  them  with  me,  or  they  migt 
done  so  if  they  pleased,  for  they  were 
present  in  the  library  with  us,"  replit 
nimia,  triumphantly,  knowing  that  s. 
killed  a  calumny. 

"  And  who  is  Mr.  Luckless  ?    and 
did  he  acquire  this  proficiency  in  a 
tongue  V* 
"  That  yon  must  inquire  of  himself." 
"  Has  he  never  told  you?" 
"  Never ;  nor  have  I  asked  him ;  bu 
you  want,  what  Octavus  calls,  to  pun 
Now,  I  will  tell  yon  candidly  all  I  kno 
thus   save  you    much   trouble  and  ex 
Mr.  Luckless  was  introduced    here   1 
brother.    He,  for  some  reason  or  othe 
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lentB  in  which  my  sisters 
I  my  company  and  my 
cir  musical  instruments. 
le  man ;  very  clever  and 
they,  I  fear,  are  jealous, 
or  having  run  away  with 

julous !"  said  Miriam. 
!"  said  Cecilia, 
sxtreme,"  said  Polymnia. 
irmed,  brother  mine  ;    I 
ain  him  any  longer.     I 

laid  the  syrens, 
one  ?  made  some  of  your 
!   or  your  brusque  man- 
iim  the  library  —  eh?" 

ked  him  to  read  a  little 
j  blushed,  turned  pale, 
,  and  banished  himself. 
'  all  I  know :  I  can  only 
Y  for  it,  for  I  like  him 

had  not  Been  him  this 
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evening  over  his  wine.  Yon  would  hare  s 
him  in  a  character  entirely  new  to  yon,  ] 
haps,"  said  Primus. 

"  Has  he  been  singing  a  solo  ?"  as 
Miriam. 

"  Or  a  dnet  ?"  said  Cecilia. 

"  Or  a  glee  ?"  inqnired  Polymnia. 

"  He  has  been  in  glee,  certainly,"  rep 
Primus,  "  for  I  never  heard  any  one  m 
more  noise,  or  saw  any  young  man  m 
more  tipsy." 

"Calumny,"  said  Monimia.  The  syi 
turned  np  their  eyes  and  hands. 

"  Here,  Octavns,  just  come  here  a  minui 
said  Primus  to  his  brother,  who  was  abei 
ing  a  cup  of  very  strong  green  tea,  and  si 
ting  one  eye  that  he  might  see  but  one  • 
and  saucer. 

"  How  is  your  friend  now  ?" 

"  Zn  for  a  snooze  —  the  butler  has  pet 
him  and  put  him  to  bed,"  said  Octavos, 
very  distinctly.  "  He  is  very  fer  gone — v 
indeed  ;  but  some  men  have  no  head — w 
of  practice :  wine  don't  affect  me."  So  * 
ing,  he  gave  a  lurch  a -head,  and  spilt  his  t 
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distributing  it  very  fairly  between  the  three 
syrens. 

"What  think  you  now,  Monimia?"  said 
Primus,  looking  towards  the  spot  where  No.  9 
had  been  standing.  No  answer  was  returned, 
for  Monimia  was  gone. 

"  I  thought  as  much ;  I  knew  he  was  a  hy- 
pocrite," said  Miriam. 

"  I  was  sure  he  was  a  deceiver,"  said  Ce- 
cilia. 

"  And  I  was  positive  he  was  acting  a  part," 
said  Polymnia. 

"  And  not  to  like  music  or  singing !"  said 
all  three,  still  vigorously  removing,  or,  en- 
deavouring to  remove,  the  much  more  inno- 
cent aspersions  that  Octavus  had  cast  upon 
them. 

"  Bah  !  stuff!  gammon  !"  said  Octavus. 

"Now,  I'll  tell  you  this,  No.  8,"  said  Pri- 
mus, "  you  may  make  what  acquaintances  you 
please  in  Oxford,  noble  or  ignoble,  but  you 
shall  not  introduce  them  to  your  parents  or 
to  your  sisters  without  consulting  me,  the 
head  of  the  family,  in  the  absence  of  my  father. 
It  is  highly  improper." 

B  5 
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"  Bah  I"  said  Octavns,   "  don't  come 
governor  over  me  yet." 

"It  is  highly  improper,  I  say,  and 
morrow  morning  I  shall  make  a  particular  pi 
of  coming  to  an  explanation  with  the  gentlei 
who  is  '  gone  to  snooze,'  and  been  *  pa 
by  the  batler,*  as  you  in  your  vulgar  Oxi 
slang  describe  it,  and  if  he  does  not  gii 
satisfactory  account  of  himself,  I  shall  h 
to  adopt  another  bit  of  your  university  sla. 
'  give  him  the  sack,' "  said  Primus. 

"  Behaving  like  an  eldest  brother,"  f 
Miriam. 

"  Maintaining  the  honour  of  the  famil 
said  Cecilia. 

"Throwing  the  strong  shield  of  prot 
tion  over  the  weakness  of  his  sisters,"  s 
Polymnia, 

"  Gammon,"  said  Octavns,  who,  after  n 
taking  the  lazy  tongs  for  a  pair  of  snu8 
and  nearly  knocking  off  his  mother's  spec 
cles,  took  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  apartme 
and  seeing  nothing  particularly  interest!] 
slipped  out  of  the  drawing-room  and  "  w< 
to  snooze," — to  use  his  own  classical  expr 
sion. 
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obscurely.  He  asked,  "  What  time  is  i 
John  ?" 

"  Nearly  twelve,  sir." 

"  Why  did  you  not  call  me  before  ?" 

"  Mr.  Octavus  said,  if  you  were  asleep 
was  not  to  disturb  you,  as  it  would  do  yo 
good  to  snooze,"  said  John. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  kept  the  breakfai 
waiting,  eh,  John?" 

"  Oh  'no,  sir,  lots  of  time  yet.  The  ladie 
always  has  their  breakfastesses  by  thei: 
selves  this  morning,  and  none  of  the  genth 
men  isn't  up  yet,  except  Mr.  Primus,"  sai 
John. 

"  Mr.  Primus !  Who  is  he  ?" 

"The  young  Squire,  sir,  master's  eldes 
son ;  him  as  Mr.  OctavuB  interdoosed  you  t 
while  you  was  a  making  of  such  a  scrim 
mage  about  giving  of  the  ladies." 

Luckless  lay  down  and  tried  to  think  wha 
had  happened,  that  he  should  have  forgotte; 
so  important  an  event  as  an  introduction  b 
the  heir  of  Thrillington  manor ;  he  could  no 
account  for  it, 

"  What  time  did  I  go  to  bed,  John  ?"  h 
inquired. 
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lid  not  go  to  bed  at  all,  sir." 

;  do  yon  mean  by  that  ?" 

the  butler  carried  you,  sir.  I  don't 

ctly  what  time  it  was,  bat  it  was 

ss  Monimia  was  a  coming  out  of 

g-room,  as  you  was  nearly  tumbling 

;ler  hadn't  cotched  you  up  and  put 

I,  by  Mr.  OctaYus's  orders." 

.  Octavos  up  yet  ?"   inquired  Luck- 

ir,"  said  John,  ""he's  a  having  of 

hat,  John?" 

Horning  dose,  sir.     He  was  rather 

1  his  self,  but  not  near  so  bad  as 

ave  the  goodness  to  say  to  him  that 
speak  to  him  before  he  goes  down 

nderstand — I'll  tell  him 
e  very  best  thing  as  is, 
ht  again,  and  you  will 
or  two,  a  little  broiled 
or  some  Welsh  salmon, 
you  quite  right  again — 
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I  know  it  will,  sir,  for  I've  tried  it  01 
self." 

When  John  had  left  the  room,  Ln< 
held  a  sort  of  argument  with  himself,  c 
consisting,  howeTer,  of  interrogatories  ■ 
he  found  it  difficult  to  answer. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  he ;  "  we  dined  a 
large  party — yeomanry  cavalry  men  ch 
we  had  a  great  many  speechs,  drank  a 
deal  of  wine  in  toasts.  I  recollect  a 
deal  being  said  about  honour  and  gli 
Buonaparte,  sabres,  head-quarters,  ball) 
views,  and  turnpike-roads.  What  did 
myself? — let  me  see;  now  I  remember 
fectly  well.  Some  little  ugly  individual  i 
not  allow  me  to  give  '  the  ladies,'  and 
there  was  a  row ;  but  I  did  give  them,  an 
little  individual  vanished  nnder  the  table, 
went  out — somewhere.  Did  I  have  any  te 
No !  I  had  another  bottle,  I  think ;  and  t 
body — this  eldest  son,  the  young  squi 
suppose — pulled  me  out  of  my  chair;  coni 
him,  I  shall  hate  him  for  it ;  and  the  but 
am  sure  it  was  the  butler,  brought  Moi 
to  see  me  as  I  was  being  carried  up  s 
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Confound  him  too— I  shall  diminish  his  tip. 
Well,  what  occurred  after  that? — blank — 
blank — all  a  blank.  I,  in  fact,  have  made  a 
beast  of  myself,  and  a  laughing  -  stock  to 
every  body.  Despised,  scorned,  taunted  too, 
by  the  only  one  of  the  family  except  Octavus, 
that  I  care  about !  I  will  leave  the  house  this 
very  day.  I  pride  myself  on  my  general  avoid- 
ance of  excess  in  stimulants,  and  yet,  when 
I  do  exceed,  I  '  write  myself  an  ass  ;'  there's 
a  proof  of  it,  quoting  a  dramatist.  My  first 
folly  at  Oxford — mistaking  Octavus's  rooms 
for  my  own — was  a  proof  of  the  weakness  of 
my  head ;  for  I  only  had  two  or  three  glasses 
of  brandy  and  water  during  a  long  journey, 
and  now  I  am  exposing  myself  to  him  again ; 
in  short,  Hamlet  Luckless,  think  what  you 
may,  you  are  a  beast." 

Just  as  poor  Luckless  had  arrived  at  this 
unsatisfactory  conclusion,  in  which,  as  Hum- 
phrey Dobbins  says,  "  there  is  no  flattery," 
the  door  of  his  room  was  opened,  and  Octavus 
entered,  smiling,  and  bearing  in  his  hand  a 
phial  and  a  wine-glass. 

Luckless  closed  his  eyes  and  groaned. 


k_i 
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"  Come,  old  fellow,  John  says  you  wa 
dose,  and  here  it  is.  I  am  a  great  ass,  s 
of  tin  as  I  am  sometimes,  not  to  mat 
'  Balm  of  Gilead '  of  this  mixture,  and 
it  at  eleven  shillings  a  family  bottle,  < 
included ;  it  is  an  undeniable  cure.  C( 
sit  up,  and  in  half  an  hour,  like  Tony  Lamp 
you  will  be  your  '  own  man  again.'  A-b 
that  is,  it  is  capital  tackle." 

Luckless  groaned,  but  extended  his  1 
for  the  draught,  for  his  head  appeared  to 
to  be  about  "  to  divide,"  as  they  say  in  ' 
house." 

Now,  while  our  hero,  feeling  anything 
heroic,  is  sipping  his  draught,  the  purely  t 
volent  and  fraternal  feelings  of  my  natu 
for  I  am  a  freemason  and  "  Argle,"  benevi 
to  excess — prompt  me  to  divulge  what 
hitherto  remained  a  mystery,  namely, 

A  CERTAIN  CURE  FOR  INEBRIETY. 

Take  one  ounce  of  camphor-julep,  and 
into  it  one  tea-spoonful  of  sal  volatile, 
one  ounce  of  Sir  James  Murray's  soluti 
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la,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  tincture  of 
ms,  and — drink  it.  Lie  down  quietly 
*  an  hour,  and  when  yon  get  up,  order 
breakfast,  and  you  will  not  require  me 
rem  to  eat  it.  N.B. — take  one  glass  of 
;,  homebrewed,  if  yon  can  get  it,  one 
erwards.  Never  mind  what  any  regu* 
[ucated  physician  or  member  of  the 
of  Surgeons  says,  but  acknowledge 
ligation  to  the  author  of  "  Peter  Prig- 
nd  "  College  Life." 
;  relate  a  little  anecdote  of  a  worthy  and 
friend  of  mine,  connected  in  my  mind 
a  invaluable  recipe.  If  it  meets  his 
will  not  be  offended,  because  I  will 
he  veil  of  mystery  so  closely  around 
it  his  dpjii-pnt.  friend  shall  not  recog- 

the  west  end  of  the 
ther  professional — no 
n  law,  physic,  or  divi- 
i)ly  supplied  with  the 
i  east,  and  with  East 
y  friend  ate  plenti- 
d  pungent  dishes  pro- 
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voked  thirst,  be  did  ample  justice  U 
champagne,  hock,  and  burgundy  that 
placed  within  bis  reach. 

After  dinner,  a  glass  of  pure  lafitte, 
frequently  and  fnlly,  caused  him  to  give 
dom  to  bis  eloquent  tongue.  The  ladies 
bo  delighted  with  bis  joyousness  and  hit 
that  they  were  reluctant  to  quit  the  di 
table.  They  did  bo  at  length,  having 
tracted  from  him  a  promise  that  he  ■* 
speedily  join  them,  which  he  gave  the 
readily,  as  the  fair  hostess  assured  him 
instead  of  a  weak  infusion  of  hyson,  he  si 
have  the  sole  management  and  control  ■ 
unopened  flask  of  the  very  finest  curacoa 
ever  was  imported. 

Both  parties  fulfilled  the  promises  the; 
made.  My  professional  friend  drank  his 
and  joined  the  ladies  very  quickly.  Th 
ra^oa  was  produced  ;  and,  while  the  otb 
the  party  wasted  hot  water  and  sugar  o: 
"  seric  herb,"  he  —  my  friend  —  slowlj 
steadily  emptied  the  flask  of  curacoa. 

"  The  liquid  is  iligant?  you'll  thry 
other  bottle? "  said  the  host,  who  was  ai 
bernian. 
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pectacles  firmly  on 
of  surprise  at  the 
•eplied,  "  Oui,  oui ! 

jduced;  absorption 
,  gilded  with  flashes 
the  only  words  that 
dlowed  him  to  ntter 
!  Yaw,  yaw!"  and 
f  the  rattling  of  a 
le  was  sent  home, 
morning,  and  fonnd 
very  ill  indeed :  he 
waft,  sleep  nor  lie 
e  it  alone, 
hing  to  relieve  you," 

t?" 

I" 

stered  it.    It  had  the 

hour  my  professional 

latitude?  Became 
where  I  was  sitting 

1,  falling  foul  of  a 
»  You  miscreant ! " 
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"  Why  abuse  me?"  I  inquired.  "  Are  yc 
not  quite  well  ?  have  I  not  cured  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  be  ■  !  and  you've  ruini 

me  for  life." 

"  How  BO?" 

"  Why,  I  shall  never  be  sober  any  moi 
for  I  find  I  can  get  drunk  with  impunity.'* 

I  must  relate  the  effects  of  this  dose  on  M 
Luckless  in  the  next  chapter. 


:r  xiv. 
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the  dose  had  been  ex> 
i  their  brother  Primus, 
es  of  glees  and  catches, 
ictising  for  the  concert 
©me  off"  at  my  lord's, 
which  sounded,  when 
l,  very  like  the  lower 
n  he  is  summoning  his 
>n  a  fine  spring  morning 
melodious.  He,  how- 
;  remarkably  well,  and 
s  had  done  a  serious  ra- 
ng him  into  the  world  as 
tes,  and  thereby  render- 
dm  to  get  his  living  by 
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"  coming  out  as  a  public  singer."  Ha<3 
votes  of  society  on  the  subject  been  canva 
be  would  most  probably  have  found  hirasi 
a  glorious  minority  of  one. 

"  Where  are  all  our  guests  ? "  inqi 
Primus. 

"  Laying  in  a  solid  foundation  of  brea 
to  prepare  their  stomachs  for  the  supers 
ture  of  dinner,  after  a  ride  with  the  houi 
said  Miriam. 

"  You  know  they  always  have  the  ho 
out  for  an  hour  or  so  on  this  day,  and  tr 
an  '  afternoon  fox/  as  papa  says,"  said  Ce 

"  Having  had  the  '  spur  in  the  head '  • 
night,  they  try  the  '  spur  on  the  heel '  in 
morning,"  said  Polymnia.  "  Do  you  me; 
join  them  ?" 

"  Certainly  not ;  after  coming  out  of 
cestershire,  I  would  rather  run  a  drag  an; 
than  potter  about  from  cover  to  cover;  jt 
twilight  is  coming  on,  the  foxes  are  reat 
go  out  to  feed,"  said  Primus. 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Luckless,  I  wonder,  ] 
heard  papa  order  the  Clipper  to  be  got  r 
for  him,  as  he  had  promised  him  a  mount 
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it  likely  too  ill  to  appear,"  said  Pri- 

If  his  exertions  are  properly  rewarded, 

t  to  be  half  killed  this  morning  by  a 

head-ache." 

ve  no  doubt  he  is  very  ill,"  said  Mi- 

shamming  ill,  for  fear  he  should  be 
ff  the  Clipper,"  said  Cecilia. 
xk>  much  ashamed  to  show  his  face," 
mnia.  "  We  shall  not  Bee  him  to- 
n  quite  sure.  He  most  be  very  ill 
r  very  much  degraded  iu  his  own  es- 

ffill  not  show,  rely  upon   it,"  said 

i  he  had  made  this  confident  asser- 
was  usually  the  break  - 
ow  converted  into  the 
xl,  and  Mr.  Luckless, 
e  in  the  arrangements 
in,  looking  very  well 
any  thing  but  a  victim 
hame.    The  dose  had 
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The  syrens  made  three  very  low  ci 
and,  merely  saying,  "  Good  momin 
Luckless,"  left  the  room,  with  the  chi 
intention  of  leaving  it  clear  for  the  gei 
to  have  a  quarrel  unrestrained  by  theit 
ing  presence. 

Mr.  Primus  Thrillington  bowed  si 
backwards.  Luckless,  not  knowing  ■ 
was,  for  his  image  had  left  no  imprest 
his  fading  memory  of  the  previous  nij 
turned  it  slightly,  and  was  about  to  q 
room  to  seek  his  breakfast  elsewhere. 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Luckless,  if  I  deb 
for  a  few  moments,"  said  Primus,  in  tl 
of  a  chivalrous  elder  brother  jealous 
family  fame. 

"  To  whom  have  I  the  honour  of 
ing  ?"  said  Luckless. 

"  My  name,  sir,  is  Thrillington. 
the  honour  to  be  the  eldest  son  of  yon 
and  the  eldest  brother  of  those  ladi 
have  just  left  the  room." 

"  Then  I  have  a  hundred  apologies  t 
to  you,  sir,  for  uot  having  recognized  3 
though,  as  I  am  told,  my  friend  Octa 
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troduced  me  to  you  last  night.  The  fact  is, 
as  you  must  have  perceived,  I  had  drank  an 
nnwonted  quantity  of  wine." 

"  We  will  wave  that  subject  for  the  pre- 
sent, sir,"  said  Primus.  "  I  am  anxious  to 
speak  to  you  alone,  and  must  avail  myself  of 
this  opportunity.  I  hear  you  have  been  very 
kind  to  my  brother,  and  by  your  example 
have  induced  him  to  read  for  his  examination  ; 
for  this  I  thank  you." 

Luckless  bowed,  and  was  about  to  speak. 

"  Pardon  me,"  continued  Primus.  "  I 
also  hear  that  you  have  been  domesticated  for 
more  than  a  fortnight  under  this  roof,  in  un- 
restricted communication  with  my  mother  and 

sisters." 

Luckless  bowed  again,  and  again  was  about 
to  speak,  but  Primus,  by  a  motion  of  his 
hand,  prevented  him,  and  went  on. 

"  Since  your  sojourn  here,  sir,  you  must 
have  felt  that  you  are  under  the  roof  of 
a  gentleman  of  family,  fortune,  and  influence 

in  the  county." 
Another  bow  confirmatory  from  the  guest. 
"  Now,  sir,  although  my  brother,  with  the 

VOL.  II.  C 
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thoughtlessness  of  youth,  may  choose  to 
a  stranger  into  our  society — our  family  ■ 
— and  my  father,  from  bis  inconsiderate 
nature,  may  consent  to  receive  and  entc 
him — I  feel  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  the  fi 
branches  of  our  little  circle  to  inquire 
the  guest  is  who  is  introduced  to  thei 
quaintance ;  may  I  ask,  sir,  without  me 
to  hurt  or  offend  you,  who  you  are  ?  " 

"  Hamlet  Luckless,  a  commoner  o: 
James's  College,  Oxford,"  replied  the  3 
man,  with  flashing  eyes  and  suffused  che 

"  Of  that  I  am  fully  aware ;  that,  if  1 
use  the  expression,  is  your  public  char 
May  I  ask  further,  of  what  family,  and- 

"  You  may  ask  any  impertinent  que 
you  please  of  others,  sir,  but  I  shall  onl; 
to  the  information  I  have  already  givei 
that  I  am  your  father's  guest  and  you 
ther's  friend;  in  those  characters,  sir, 
pear  here,"  said  Luckless,  bowing  again 
turning  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Stay,  sir,  one  moment.  Add,  the  clc 
companion  and  the  self-elected  tutor  t 
sister,  Monimia,  whose  society  it  appear 
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meats  of  her  elder 
s  unwittingly  given 
?atly  regrets,  by  the 
u  to  add  readings 
our  other  valuable 
s  that  you  will  be 
inew  your  intimacy 
feel  justified  in  de- 
i  and  a  gentleman, 
ve  from  family  and 
footing  of  familiarity 

host,  or  your  bro- 
ame  question  to  me, 
lave  done,  I  should 
t.  To  you,  sir,  who 
em  to  wish  to  insult 
tion  to  refusing  to 
hat  if  the  same  dc- 
in,  I  shall  resent  it 
;.  Though  a  much 
If,  I  will  not  be  in- 

11  have  this  question 
c  2 
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satisfactorily  answered,  or  one  of  us  i 
quit  this  house !"  said  Primus. 

"  I  shall  qnit  this  room  until  you  are  co 
but  not  the  house  until  I  am  warned  to  d 
by  him  who  invited  me  into  it.  Good  m 
ing,  sir ; "  said  Luckless,  leaving  the  r< 
and  closing  the  door  behind  him  with  a 
report. 

Mr.  Primus  Thrillington  felt  as  angry  t 
eldest  brother  under  such  circumstances  o 
to  feel.  He  was  about  to  rush  into  his  fat 
presence,  and  call  upon  him  to  dismiss  L 
less  from  the  house,  when  he  remembered 
he  was  at  the  breakfast-table,  surroundei 
friends,  whom  he  had  no  wish  to  amuse 
a  family  quarrel.  He  contented  himself,  tl 
fore,  for  the  present,  with  biting  his  r 
and  walking  up  and  down  the  room  as  fa 
he  could,  to  the  manifest  danger  of  the  m 
stools  and  canterburies  that  stood  in  his  ' 

Hamlet  Luckless  was  in  quite  as  vii 
a  passion  as  his  offender.  As  soon  as  he 
the  door  between  them,  merely  two  inehi 
painted  deal,  the  colour  left  his  cheeks 
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and  he  felt  as  if  he  should 
ground ;  he  would  have 
ny  dose,  which  hud  been 
1  by  his  friend, 
rsed  fate,"  said  he,  "  am 
;o  be  the  victim  of — " 
Mr.  Luckless,"  said  a  lady, 
;oloured  riding-habit,  her 
.  black  veil. 

i  started.  The  voice  was 
ua  Thrillington. 
quite  well  this  morning." 
;  that  is,  Miss  Thrillhig- 
ut  I  feel — I  am  aware — 
I  ought — to  say — to  apo- 
r — " 

;  zeal  of  the  East  Essex 
f  Volunteers,  by  depriving 
3  of  drinking  '  the  ladies,'  " 
t'ou  see,  I  know  all  about 

Am,  I — I — I  am  fully  con- 
ust  be  disgusted,  that  is, 
Hen  very  low  in  your  esti- 
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mation  by  the  degrading  state,  the  ur 
ranted  situation  in  which — I  really  knov 
what  I  say — bnt  it  is  of  little  consequ 
I  am  about  to  quit  this  house — this  n 
bourhood" — stammered  out  Luckless. 

"  What  ?  before  you  have  tried  the  n 
of  the  Clipper?  I  promise  you,  my 
will  be  seriously  offended  if  he  finds  tha 
port-wine  on  which  he  so  much  prides 
self,  and  I  am  told  justly,  should  have 
dered  any  person  on  whom  he  has  coafi 
the  honour,  unable  or  unwilling  to  tin 
paces  and  the  leaping  qualities  of  his  favo 
hunter;  and  here  am  I,  for  the  first 
after  this  long  frost,  about  to  mount  my 
frey,  and  see  the  throw  off:  and  the 
gentleman  X  meet  seems  about  to  tel 
that  he  is  not  going  to  the  meet," 
Monimia. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  the  hounds  — 
you — that — in  short,  I  am  so  confounded— 
so  degraded  in  my  own  estimation,  that 

"  Want  your  breakfast.  It  is  ready  ir 
dining-room,  which  every  body  but  my 
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'  make  haste,  or  the 
;ravel-ride  in  his  ini- 
neet,"  said  Monhnia. 
jects  to  Mrs.  Thril- 
ffee  and  a  little  dry 
ixiety  to  mount  the 
>  hastily  despatching 

e  sight  of  Monimia 
5  thoughts  of  riding 
had  entirely  driven 
e  questions  and  still 
est  brother,  and  the 
to  deplore  so  ener- 
presented  itself  to 

when  he  told  him  to 
t  on  the  Clipper,  in- 
r  was  to  be  his  coin- 
to  answer  the  ques- 
and  his  hat,  rushed 
d  his  host's  favourite 
■ge-boned,  muscular 
ready  to  receive  his 
ung  on  his  back,  and 
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seeing  the  flutter  of  a  dark  garment  in 
tunt  part  of  the  avenue,  galloped  up  to  i 
overtook  its  wearer. 

"  Forward,  Mr.  Luckless,"  cried  the 
"  I  imagine,  from  the  cries  I  hear,  tha 
hounds  have  found  already — forward,  th 

She  put  her  horse  into  a  hand-gallop, 
servant  who  accompanied  her  dropped  b 
into  his  place,  and,  with  Mr.  Luckless  b 
side,  she  skimmed  down  the  avenue,  crosst 
turnpike-road,  flew  over  an  opposing  h 
and  was  speedily  at  the  cover's  side,  wh 
as  she  had  rightly  conjectured,  the  fox 
just  gone  away  with  the  pack  at  his  bra 

"  On,  on,  for  Frcshficld  brake,  he  is  st 
run  there.  Follow  me — keep  a  tight  hai 
the  Clipper,  or  he  will  try  to  lead,  and  yc 
not  know  your  way,"  said  Monimia,  ski 
the  gorse  cover,  and  leaping  hedges,  dil 
and  stiles,  as  they  opposed  her  passag 
fearlessly  as  the  whipper-in  or  huntsman 
self  would  have  done. 

Luckless,  keeping  a  powerful  hand  o 
rein,  followed  her  in  spite  of  the  chafing* 
champings  of  the  Clipper,  who  was  evidi 
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ted  at  not  being  allowed  to  lead.  Thoug 
first-rate  horseman,  he  had  that  conti 
in  the  beast  he  rode,  that  he  felt  n< 
Had  he  done  so,  the  thought  of  bein; 
a  lady,  and  that  lady  Monimia  Thril 
,  would  have  induced  him  to  conquei 
',  and  follow,  though  he  broke  his  neel 
lttempt. 

rk !"  said  Monimia,  pulling  up  liei 
"  Hark  !  they  are  come  to  a  check, 
lought  they  would.  We  can  cantei 
low,  for  we  shall  be  up  with  the  field 
bounds  have  made  their  cast  to  re- 
le  scent,  which  always  lies  cold  about 
■Id  brake." 

sre  hur  goas,  mum,  as  sure  as  eggs  is 
here  hur  goas,"  shouted  a  rustic,  who 
to  pass  through, 
ick  again.  Now,  Mr. 
me,'  as  the  poet  says, 
I  bring  the  hounds  up 
a !  would  that  I  had 
is  Miriam  says,"  said 

o  imitate  the  cries  he 
C  5 
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had  heard  uttered  on  such  occasions ; 
being  joined  by  the  servant  and  the  rustic 
had  viewed  the  fox  first,  succeeded  in  1 
ing  hounds,  huntsmen,  whips,  and  al 
E.  E.  L.  A.  V.s  to  the  spot. 

"  Forward !"  shouted  Octavos ;  "  giv 
Clipper  his  head,  and  try  his  speed  witl 
Daisycutter — forward !" 

"  Forward,  Mr.  Luckless ;  you  ought  ti 
the  field,"  said  "  the  governor,"  as  he  pas* 
"  Forward,  sir,  forward,"  said  M oi 
"  my  race  is  nearly  run  ;  I  do  not  pro: 
keep  up  with  the  hounds,  and  you  mi 
lower  yourself  or  the  Clipper  in  the  t 
the  Essex  Hunt  and  my  father." 

"lam  not  ambitious  of  leading  thi 
beating  the  Daisycutter,  or  astonishh 
Essex  Hunt,"  said  Luckless ;  "  I  am  con 
where  I  am." 

"Then  I  must,  for  once,  put  my  st 
his  best  paces,  or  I  shall  never  hear  the 
it  from  Octavus  and  '  the  governor  ;*  s* 
forward,  sir." 

So  saying,  Moniraia  laid  her  whip 
over  the  neck  of  her  palfrey,  and  the 
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ie  gronnd,  dashed  by  the 
the  fence  opposite. 
he  whole  field  were  some 
,  but,  at  the  pace  they 
felt  that  they  should  soon 
ntent  upon  the  motions 
,  he  did  not  observe  that 
g  a  half-opened  gate  until 
it.  Knowing  that  of  all 
is  by  far  the  most  dan- 
spare  into  the  Clipper's 
ast  Monimia,  stooping  at 
>w  the  gate  open  with  his 
aot  knowing  why  he  was 
jverely  punished,  rose  at 
the  top  bar.  The  gate 
it,  the  Clipper  fell  heavily 
ider,  and  rolled  over  anil 
rse  cleared  the  gate,  and 
on  the  other  side.  The 
top  his  horse  before  he 

aid  Monimia,  "  and  assist 

is  beyond  my  assistance. 
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It  is  my  belief  he  is  dead,"  said  the  sen 
who  found  that  he  could  not  make  him 
sible. 

Monimia  sprung  from  her  horse,  threv 
bridle  over  the  gate,  and  stooped  over 
prostrate  body  of  the  unfortunate  young  i 

"  He  is  stunned,  or  faint ;  fetch  some  v 
instantly,"  she  said,  to  the  terrified  grooi 

The  man  ran  to  a  neighbouring  ditch, 
having  no  other  means  of  conveying  it,  1 
his  hat  with  water,  and  returned  with  it  t 
mistress. 

Monimia  sprinkled  it  freely  over  the  fa 
Lnckless,  and  in  a  few  seconds  he  opene< 
eyes,  and  tried  to  rise.  The  motion  ca 
him  such  intense  pain,  that  he  fell  back  a 
crying  that  his  leg  was  broken. 

"  Mount  your  horse,"  said  Monimia  to 
groom,  "  ride  straight  to  the  manor,  ai 
you  meet  no  one  who  can  aid  you  in  the 
tell  them  at  the  house  what  has  happened 
return  as  quickly  as  possible  with  a  can 
or  some  other  conveyance.  I  will  remain 
Mr.  Luckless." 

The  groom  obeyed,  and  galloped  off,  les 
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his  hat  in  the  hands  of  his  mistress,  who  again 
filled  it  with  water,  and  again  sprinkled  the 
face  of  poor  Luckless,  who  soon  recovered 
sufficiently  to  entreat  her  not  to  concern  her- 
self about  him,  but  to  leave  him  to  his  cruel 
fate. 

No  woman  would  have  left  a  human  being 
in  such  a  plight,  even  if  he  had  been  a  stranger, 
and  old  and  ugly — was  it  likely  that  Monimia 
Thrillington,  of  all  others,  would  leave  a  hand* 
some  young  gentleman,  and  him  the  friend  of 
her  brother ! 

"  Cheer  up— cheer  up,  sir,  it  may  be  a  mere 
sprain.  In  trying  to  s&ve  me,  you  have  met 
with  this  accident.  I  am  bound  in  honour  to 
do  the  best  I  can  to  repair  it." 

"  But  consider,  Monimia*— Miss  Thrilling- 
ton — we  are  left  alone,  and  observations  may 
be  made,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to — 
to " 

"  Mr.  Hamlet  Luckless,  you  do  not  know 
me,  if  you  think  that  the  fear  of  any  ill-natured 
remarks  has  the  power  to  prevent  me  doing 
what  I  consider  my  duty,"  said  Monimia. 
"  There,  lie  quite  still,  and  assistance  will  be 
here  in  a  short  time." 
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"  But  the  Clipper,  your  father's  favoi 
horse — is  he  hurt !"  asked  Luckless. 

"  I  think  not,  for  the  old  rogue  is  maki 
very  hearty  meal  off  the  grass  at  the  he 
side." 

Luckless  tried  to  raise  himself  on  his  e 
again  to  look  at  the  horse,  but  the  pain 
so  intense  that  he  could  not  endure  it. 
felt  faint  again,  and  lay  for  some  time 
state  of  insensibility,  in  spite  of  the  quai 
of  cold  water  that  was  Bprinkled  over  bii 
his  fair  attendant.  He  was  roused,  at  lei 
by  the  voices  of  several  persons  earnestly 
gesting  to  each  other  the  best  and  easiest 
of  conveying  him  without  injuring  the  br 
limb. 

He  opened  his  eyes,  and  the  first  pe 
whom  he  saw  was  Monimia,  and  by  her 
her  eldest  brother  Primus. 

She  was  kneeling  down,  in  the  act  of 
ing  to  recover  him  with  the  cold  water  w 
she  had  brought  in  the  groom's  hat.  He 
as  Luckless  thought,  reproaching  her  for 
descending  to  assist  a  man  who  refused  to 
an  account  of  his  family  and  fortune. 


t  you,  Mr.  Luckless  ;  I 
lslyhurt,"  said  Primus, 

lirillington — do  not  let 
not  be  assisted  by  him. 

1  me  tbis  morning,  and 

rather  than  be  indebted 
;  and,  turning  aside  to 

nd  of  bis  enemy,  as  he 

n  moved  the  shattered 
excess  of  pain. 

;  carefully  conveyed  on 

ington  manor. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  DRAMA  OP  REAL  LIFE. 

When  "  the  governor,"  with  No.  8,  ai 
posse  comitaius  of  E.  E.  L.  A.  Ve.  reach 
manor-house,  after  an  unsuccessful  pot 
about  of  three  hours  after  Pug — who  s' 
quietly  along  the  hedgerows,  from  one 
to  another,  without  ever  facing  "  the  c 
and  giving  the  field  a  chance  of  a  bu 
they  were  grieved  to  find  that  the  young 
who  bad  been  so  zealous  on  the  previous 
ing  in  promoting  the  circulation  of  the  1 
and  the  courtesy  due  to  the  ladies,  was  Is 
in  bed  of  a  broken  thigh.  The  senior  c 
had  recovered  sufficiently  from  his  over-n: 
excess  to  join  the  field,  and  was  rem 
"  fight  bis  battles  o'er  again,"  provider 


in  no  other  shape 
s  of  port.  He  ex- 
'  and  regret  at  the 
i  his  foe,  but  even 
spared  to  yield  up 
lit  him  to  give  Aw 

juestioniug  the  vil- 
in  spite  of  the  Col- 
he  was  not  a  mem- 
they  always  did  in 
it  (to  prevent  fever 
it  rage,  as  they  do 
mpplies),  was  satis- 
oing  on  as  well  as 
lext  inquiry  was  as 
;,  the  Clipper.  He 
th  the  report  of  his 
t  uninjured,  but  he 
lecary,  who  thought 
or  a  quadruped,  in- 
ed  him  to  examine 
le  horse,  to  see  that 
ier  place.  He  then 
condescending,  and 
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recommended  him  to  add  farriery  to  si 
pharmacy,  phlebotomy,  and  midwifery, 
evidently  displayed  talents  for  the  art 
equal  to  Drenchem,  the  horse-and-cow-i 
Octavus  did  not  even  wait  to  see  Miss 
cutter  rubbed  down,  bat  went  to  his  1 
room  as  soon  as  he  bad  heard  of  his  di 
Poor  Luckless  was  lying  on  his  back,  l 
thigh  placed  in  a  box  very  closely  rest 
in  its  appearance  the  mignonette-boxet 
one  sees  in  the  windows  in  London,  onl; 
open  at  both  ends.  He  had  suffered 
verely  from  the  force  which  was  nec< 
used  to  set  the  bone,  that  the  apothecj 
deemed  it  requisite  to  administer  an  e: 
dose  of  laudanum.  This  eased  the  pi 
produced  a  queer  sensation  of  half  di 
ness — painful,  yet  pleasing.  He  co 
express  himself  clearly,  nor  could  he 
his  thoughts ;  but  he  felt,  mixed  with 
delicious  sort  of  delirium,  in  which  th 
of  Monimia  was,  as  it  were,  presei 
him,  and  consoling  bim  under  all  hi' 
ings. 

"  Well,  old  fellow,"  said  Octavus, ' 
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e  been  worse.  How 

.  Luckless;  "  heigh 
y  heavens,  the  gate 
£ton — it  is  open — 
urrah !     Is   it   not 

one's  thigh  ?  "  in- 

y  for  the  field  to- 
used  to  say  —  but 
me — yet  I  am  hurt, 
9  Hotspur  says  — 
the  fop,  you  know 
1  nothing  like  sper- 
id.'  Pshaw !  what 
it,  '  when  the  wine 
not  I  pass  the  bot- 
e  individual  would 
But  then,  aa  that 
ne,  I  must  give  a 
effects  before  I  am 
imily  circle  —  aba  ! 
>uppy  unknown,'  as 
Ah,  Octavue,  my 
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fine  fellow,  just  oblige  me  by  kicbi: 
cursed  disciple  of  Escnlapius  out  of  th< 
he  is  about  to  pull  every  nerve  in  my  I 
of  its  place :  and  tell  Monimia — your 
mean — that  I  will  explain  all,  but  not 
ass  who  '  wants  to  rule  the  state  of  E 
ere  his  brother  be  — ■  that  is,  his  fath< 
cold.' " 

"  Come,  lie  still,  and  take  a  little  re 
will  sleep  soon,  and  then  be  all  rigb 
Octavus,  half  frightened  at  hearing  th 
num-language  of  his  friend. 

"  All  in  the  wrong,  I  tell  you ;  we  hi 
playing  the  '  Comedy  of  Errors.'  Pr 
stop  those  confounded  fiddlers,  and 
'  greeny.'  Call-boy,  '  where  be  those  p 
How  very  absurd  !  '  It  shape  hath  no: 
yet,  Octavus,  I  could  safely  swear  tha 
the  very  image  of  that  little  individ 
would  not  let  me  give  the  ladies  —  Gi 
them  ! — standing  at  that  door ;  how  d 
was — eh  ?  Well,  well !  '  too  much  wi 
make  fools  of  the  wisest  of  us.'  Easy 
easy — I  am  Bhaken  to  death  —  woulc 
could  sleep —  '  Oh  !  happy,  happy  cl( 
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t  me.  '  Macbeth 
must  try  to  sleep 
Cawdor,'  am  I  ? 
leep  —  perhaps  to 
).'  '  Good  night, 
.'  Turn  out  that 
!iibouts  he  dwells,' 
what  he  calls  the 
bey  know  I  hate 

mind  of  my  poor 
:cursed  three,'  as 
3w  soft,  ye  winds,' 

them  as  Lear  did 
n  !     What  a  Cor- 

!  I  will  instruct 
:id  the  players.  I 
3  Polonius,  and  I 

arras  —  *  a  rat,  a 
lot  live  to  threaten 
>h,  Octavus  ?  You 
Dunded,  weak, and 

pose  yourself — no 
rou,  as  you  call  it ; 
will  be  shown  you 
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as  if  you  were  at  home,"  said  Octavui 
alarmed  at  the  wandering  of  the  sic 
thoughts,  and  amazed  at  his  quotii 
books,  which  be  never  would  allow  ai 
allude  to  in  his  presence. 

"  Home !  '  I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for 
me  that  word.'  You  have  recalled  m 
ing  senses — Octavos,  I  have  no  home  ■ 
once — and  a  mother — a  glorious,  bri 
gifted  woman !  but  where  is  she  now  ? 
indeed  !  —  Octavus,  you  shall  know  a 
not  now  —  not  now  — '  not  upon  con 
Hal ;'  and  now  '  go  to  a  nunnery,  go' 
leave  me  to  repose,'  as  the  poet  says. 
well  done  of  the  Clipper,  and  she  is  si 
by  Heaven  !  she  bathed  my  temples  ■ 
own  fair  hand." 

Octants  made  no  further  remark, 
minutes    the   invalid   closed   bis   eye 
opium  had  done  its  work. 

There  were  several  topics  in  the  rai 
unconnected  remarks  of  his  friend  that 
Octavus.     He  thought  upon  them  ; 
more  he  thought,  the  more  fully  he  i 
vinced  that  they  were  the  mere  "  fan 
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diseased  brain."  Who  could  have  questioned 
Luckless  about  his  family  and  fortune  ? — who 
could  have  threatened  to  turn  him  from  the 
doors  of  Thrillington  manor  ?  The  notion  was 
absurd,  and  must  have  been  the  coinage  of  de- 
lirium. 

He  did  not  join  the  E.  E.  L.  A.  Vs  in  their 
conviviality.  This  second  day  was  generally 
as  jovial  a  day  as  the  preceding,  for  the  squire 
always  recommended  the  homoaepathic  system, 
and  insisted  on  his  guests  taking  "  a  hair  of 
the  dog  that  had  bitten  them/'  to  restore  the 
equilibrium  of  the  stomach  and  brain,  which 
had  been  overbalanced  by  the  previous  ex- 
cesses. On  this  day,  to  the  credit  of  the  Yeo- 
manry Cavalry  of  East  Essex,  the  surviving 
officers  retired  after  a  mere  taste  of  the  port, 
and  refused  to  stay  to  a  quiet  rubber,  because 
one  of  their  convives  was  unable  to  join  them. 
Mr.  Thrillington  was  pleased  at  this  mark  of 
respect  paid  to  his  young  friend,  and  parted 
with  his  brother  soldiers,  promising  to  "  put 
Luckless  in  as  good  repair  as  an  Essex  turn 
pike-road,  or  else  that  he  would  indict  the 
apothecary  at  the  ensuing  quarter  sessions." 
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"  Monny,  love,  tell  me  how  this  sa 
dent  occurred,"  said  Mr.  Thrillingtor 
family  were  assembled  round  the  t< 
after  the  departure  of  the  E.  E.  L.  A. 

Monimia  complied,  and  ended  by  b 
was  entirely  caused  by  a  chivalrous  att 
Mr.  Luckless  to  save  herself. 

"  I  said  he  could  not  ride,"  wl 
Miriam,  but  loud  enough  to  he  heard  I 
body. 

"  And  /  thought  he  would  be  upse 
Cecilia. 

"  No  one  can  wonder  at  it,"  said  P< 
"  A  man  who  cannot  bear  a  bar  oi 
could  never  face  a  leaping  bar." 

"  He  ought  to  have  given  the  Cli] 
head,  and  not  have  curbed  him  in  t 
Monny's  slow-paced   gelding,"  said 
vernor. 

"  Theobscurity  of  his  birth,  most  p: 
prevented  his  receiving  instruction 
youth,  and  set  a  beggar  on  horsebac 
know  the  rest,"  said  Primus.  "Ht 
ride ;  only  gentlemen  can." 

"  He  can  ride,  and  devilish  well  to 
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tell  you,"  said  Octavus.  "  I  have  seen  him 
clear  fences  in  Oxfordshire  that  you — although 
you  do  go  down  to  hunt  in  Leicestershire- 
would  pull  up  and  crane  at,  I  can  tell  you." 

Primus  sneered,  hut  said  nothing. 

"And  I  should  like  to  know  what  you 
mean  by  talking  of  the  obscurity  of  his  birth, 
and  insinuating  that  he  is  not  a  gentleman, 
Primus." 

"  If  scholarship  and  superiority  of  manners 
constitute  the  gentleman,"  said  Monimia,  "  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Luckless 
being  possessed  of  those  qualities  in  an  eminent 
degree." 

"  He  may  be  possessed  of  them,"  said  Pri- 
mus, "  and  yet  not  be  what  is  called  a  gentle- 
man in  good  society ;  that  is,  a  man  of  for- 
tune and  good  family." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  he  is  not  a  man 
of  good  family,  at  any  rate,  leaving  fortune  out 
of  the  question  ?"  inquired  Octavus,  firmly. 

"  Because  I  ventured  to  ask  him  this  morn- 
ing ;  and  there  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a 
hesitation  in  his  manner,  and  an  unwillingness 
to  reply  to  my  questions,  that  no  man  who 

VOL.  II.  D 
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was  '  one  of  us,'  I  may  say,  would  have 
reluctant  to  answer,"  said  Primus,  smil: 
the  three  syrens,  who  bridled  up  approv 

"  By  what  right  do  you  inquire  of  my  f 
whether  they  are  men  of  family  and  forti 
not?  I  should  like  to  aBkthatquestion,an< 
an  answer  to  it :  for  it  will  explain,  I  su 
much  that,  at  present,  appears  a  mystt 
me,"  said  Octavus. 

"  I  suspect  that  Mr.  Luckless  was  g 
insulted  this  morning,"  said  Monimia,  " 
heard  high  words  between  him  and  mj 
ther  Primus,  as  I  was  passing  the  door  < 
breakfast  parlour." 

The  syrens  exchanged  glances,  and  g 
simultaneous  cough. 

"  Insulted  !  a  guest  of  mine,  a  friend  < 
boy  No.  8,  insulted  in  my  house  ?"  said 
governor." 

"  Impossible,  Monny  dear !"  said  man: 

"/  heard  them  in  their  tantrumB," 
Miss  lerpsichore. 

"  Terpy,  my  lovey,  hush !  little  girls  s 
never  interfere,"  said  mamma. 

The  room  was  as  silent  for  nearly  fir 
nutes  as  if  there  had  been  no  ladies  with 
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ould  like  to  know  what  passed  be- 
lli and  my  friend.  I  have  no  notion 
man's  being  insnlted  that  I  invited 
lid  Octavus,  looking  homicidally  or 
dly  at  his  eldest  brother. 
>  not  feel  that  I  am  bound  to  ex- 
r  thing  to  a  mere  boy ;  but,  as  we 
the  subject,  I  may  as  well  say,  for 
r's  satisfaction,  that  I  demanded  of  a 
an  whom  I  found  domesticated  with 
>r  and  sisters,  what  pretensions  he  had, 
lily  and  fortune,  to  be  the  associate 
jf  the  first  respectability.  I  felt  that 
sted  the  maintenance  of  the  honour 
nily,"  said  Primus. 

>I  thing  to  put  any 
whom  my  father  in- 

iiint  to  make  against 
ht  to  have  laid  an 
'rimuB,  and  I  would 
.  Mr.  Thrillington. 
inder  the  same  roof 
family,  about  whom 
aches,"  said  Primus. 
d2 
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"Suspicion!  I  am  surprised,  Primus, 
you  should  mention  the  word  suspicion,  v 
by  implication,  includes  something  die 
table,  in  connexion  with  a  gentleman  wh 
shown  such  kindness  to  your  brother, 
risked  his  life,  perhaps,  to  save  that  of  c 
your  sisters,"  said  Monimia. 

"  Saved  your  life ;  yes,  in  order  thi 
may  have  a  claim  upon  you,  to  pass  tt 
mainder  of  it  with  himself,  and  so  place 
self  in  a  situation  to  be  looked  up  to 
envy  by  his  obscure  family,  and  gain  cat 
the  orientals  term  it." 

To  this  remark  of  her  eldest  brother 
nimia  made  no  reply  in  words.  Her  li] 
slightly  curled  in  contempt,  and,  shru; 
her  shoulders,  she  left  the  room. 

"  How  odd  she  is !"  whispered  Miss  Mi 

"  So  eccentric!"  said  Miss  Cecilia. 

"  Headstrong  and  imprudent  beyond 
ception,"  added  Miss  Folymnia. 

"  She  has  got  her  monkey  up,  as  Oc 
sayB,"  said  Miss  Terpsichore. 

"  Terpy  !  loveliest !  for  shame.  Go  to 
said  mamma,  "  unless  you  can  use  lang 
fit  for  a  young  lady  to  utter," 
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1  only  say-  this,  Primus,"  said  Oc- 
term  begins  next  week,  and  I  ought 
for  my  great  go ;  but  I  shall  cer- 
t  go  up  to  Oxford  and  leave  my 
«  to  be  insulted  by  you,  weak  and 
dust  be  after  his  accident." 
I  can  only  say  that  I  shall  make  a 
patting  any  questions  to  this  in- 
x>  respectable  families  that  I  please, 
:  the  honour  of  the  family  demands 
Primus. 

st  now  add  my  '  I  can  only  say,' " 

i  governor,"  looking  like  a  good  man 

rernor,  "  which  is  this.     As  long  as 

who  came  into  jb#  houseand  by  my  in- 

remains  in  it,  he  shall  not  be  subjected 

anoyances.     When  I  am 

mst  all  go,  and  you  are 

Lly,  Primus,  you  must  do 

[  hope  you  will  make  as 

father." 

iiis  father  as  if  he  thought 
e  hesitation  in  believing 
sriority  had  been  already 
us  whispered  his  mother 
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that  that  was  "  a  floorer."  Mamma  lo 
uncomfortable.  The  syrens  seemed  an 
at  the  intrepidity  of  their  father  in  beai 
the  young  lion  in  his  own  den  :  and 
Terpy  turned  from  one  to  the  other,  woi 
ing  what  this  strange  and  unusual  i 
could  mean. 

An  awkward  silence  again  ensued, 
took  up  a  book,  another  looked  at  a  por 
of  prints.  Octavus  whistled  as  he  wi 
about  the  room.  The  governor  rang  ft 
negus,  and  Mr.  Primus  pulled  up  his  : 
cloth  considerably  above  his  chin,  and 
the  party  a  formal  good-night. 

On  the  following  morning,  when  the 
bag  was  brought  in,  the  eldest  brothe 
ceived  a  letter,  which,  as  he  said,  "  comp 
him  to  leave  home  at  a  period  when  his  w 
ful  eye  was  required  over  the  family  ho: 
and  retnrn  to  Leicestershire.  His  ft 
Lord  Takebrush,  could  not  endure  life 
out  him." 

As  this  was  said  sotto  voce  to  the  t 
syrens,  and  no  letter  was  found  in  the 
bearing  the  Leicestershire  post-mark!  Oa 


whispered  to  her, 
j  was  rebuked  for 

;h  was  immediately 
load  seemed  to  be 
>{  the  whole  family. 
!valent  at  the  close 
nd  not  relinquished 
were  succeeded  by 
Somehow  or  other 
expected  a  serious 
ie  eldest  brother,  tu 
ington  before  it  was 
asult  of  the  attempt, 
,  With  the  cause  of 
fled. 

)ctavus  'went  to  visit 
rhe  syrens  sat  down 
8  concert,  something 
'ht  be  dispensed  with. 
%g  with  firmer  fingers, 
■psichore,  sought  the 

anguid  and  weak  from 
m.     Hia  broken  limb 
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was  painful,  from  the  spasms  which  foil 
the  extension  of  the  muscles  in  settin 
He  was  calm  and  collected,  talked 
rationally,  and  was  free  from  fever,  in  c 
quence  of  the  "  breathing  of  the  vein,"  a 
ancients  called  bloodletting. 

Octavus  spent  the  greater  part  of  thi 
in  the  sick  room,  into  which  he  had  his  t 
carried  by  LucklesB's  request,  as  he  sa 
would  "  cheat  the  slow  progress  of  tim 
answer  any  questions  in  grammar,  histoi 
science,  that  he  might  wish  to  put  to  his 

Mr.  Thrillington  paid  his  visits  at  s 
periods,  and  bade  the  apothecary,  if  he  ti 
the  amount  of  the  Christmas  bills  at 
manor,  to  pay  the  greatest  attention  t< 
patient. 

Mrs.  Thrillington  superintended  the  m 
facture  of  all  the  little  trifles  prescribe 
the  sick  gentleman,  and  frequently  acta 
tered  them  with  her  own  hand.  Had  L 
less  been  one  of  her  own  children,  she  c 
not  have  paid  more  attention  to  his  comf 
and  so  he  felt  and  told  her  with  tears  of 
titude. 
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week  wore  on.  Octavus 
)xford  on  the  morrow. 
jus  to  get  over  his  exa- 
his  degree,  he  was  un- 
riend,  and  proposed  put- 
nation  for  another  six 
would  not  hear  of  it. 
wo  more  terms  to  keep, 
tie  to  join  you  before  the 
give  you  what  little  help 
hile  you  shall  hear  from 
tell  you — much  that  will 
unot  say  it.  I  will  write 
m  able  to  sit  up," 
)m  hira  with  regret,  and 
every  body  to  take  care 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  DRAMA.  OF  REAL  LIFE. 

Old  Spooner,  who  drove  the  middJ 
Oxford  in  the  days  of  which  lam  vi 
could  not  make  out  why  Octavos,  wh 
beside  him  on  the  box,  did  not  ask  to 
the  reins ;  and  why  he  did  not  inquire  i 
the  roan  mare  who  had  run  the  first  stag 
of  London  for  three  years,  and  tumbled  < 
giddy  with  the  meagrims  three  days  a-i 
without  fail,  during  that  period.  "  He 
be  lomoncholly,"  thought  he — "  perhapi 
governor  has  turned  methodistical,  and 
bidden  him  to  drive  a  stage-coach  or  ta 
a  stage-coachman — the  methodists  has  s 
a  serious  opposition  to  the  stage,  I'm 
but  111  ask  him.  —  How  is  the  respec 
gentleman,  your  governor  ?" 
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pooner —  quite  hearty, 
junds  to-day,  and  will 
Hipper — the  horse  you 
*  replied  Oetavus. 
old  lady,  then,"  said 
d  then  added  aloud  to 
the  respectable  lady, 

he.  was  very  well  in- 
led,  and  asked  himself 

that  the  young  gen- 
led  supersanctified  on 
it.  He  hoped  not— it 
it  lost  to  him  and  his 

— you  look  a  little  off 

-like  about  the  eyes." 

n  well  enough — sound 

"  What  makes  you 

t  so  far  off  the  stones 
,  *  Spooner,  change 
its,'  or,  '  Spooner,  is 
igrim-day?'   Now  we 
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are  through  Brentford,  and  you  have  n 
done  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  yet." 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Octavus,  "  I  am  nt 
spirits  to  drive  or  to  chat  much." 

"  The  governor  han't  acted  dishonor 
and  refused  the  stnmpey  to  pay  the  tick 
hope,"  said  Spooner,  in  a  low,  confiden 
sympathizing  tone. 

"  No ;  but  my  friend,  Mr.  Luckless, 
ought  to  have  gone  up  with  me  to-day, 
met  with  an  accident  and  broken  his  thigi 

"  And  no  wonder  you  feels  for  hit 
shocking  thing  a  broken  thigh  is.  It  rn 
poor  Bob  Reiner,  who  nsed  to  work  on  ' 
Prince  Regent.'  You  must  remember  Bo 
a  very  civil  man,  but  over-fond  of  beer, 
upset  the  coach,  turning  the  corner  of 
Street,  in  Henley,  after  paying  his  respect 
the  tap  of  every  public  he  pulled  up  at  on 
road.  He  was  carried  to  the  Hart  with 
thigh  broke  right-a-two  in  the  middle, 
was  quite  ruined  thereby,"  said  Spoo 
giving  his  head  a  forcible  and  melancl 
shake. 

"  Doctors'  bills,  I  suppose — they  are  i 
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ve"  said  Octavus,  shaking  his  head 
mpathy. 

thing  of  the  kind.     Our  master,  Mr. 

is  too  much  of  a  trump  to  suffer  his 

i  to  pay  for  their  own  physic.     The 

that  Bob  had  nothing  else  to  do  hut 

lis  back,  near  the  window,  and  see  the 

rses.     Every  coachman,  of 

ask  him  how  he  did  ?  and, 

uld  not  do  less  than  ask 

uicb,  of  course,  they  did ; 

re  gone,  Bob  had  nothing 

rse,  but  to  ask  himself  to 

sourse,  he  did.     When  he 

1,  and  had  his  bill  sent  in, 

ook  all  the  money  he  had 

aore,  to  discharge  it.     We 

get  up  a  subscription  for 

leld  up  his  head  afterwards. 

lan,  all  through  his  broken 

!" 

ther  such  examples  of  the 

■i  fractured  limbs,  did  Mr. 

his  box-passenger;    and, 

lful  feeling  they  produced 
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on  that  gentleman's  mind,  that  he  re 
almost,  never  to  handle  the  ribbons 
for  fear  he  should  have  an  upset,  anc 
on  his  own  ruin  d-la-mode  de  Monsieur  ' 
Reiner. 

"  The  middle-day  Oxford  "  arrived 
at  the  end  of  its  journey  and  the  beg 
of  the  High  Street.  Octavus  tippe 
Spooner  Mb  "  five  bob ;"  the  "  tip  "  ex 
from  those  aspiring  geniuses  who,  li 
Frenchman  newly  arrived  in  this  count 
sists  on  being  mounted  "on  de  top 
tronk"  of  a  coach. 

Followed  by  his  luggage,  in  the  p 
barrow,  Octavus  reached  college  and 
possession  of  his  rooms,  where  he  four 
Jemmy  Close  had  duly  arranged  the  ms 
for  his  supper.  He  could  not  eat,  ho 
for  the  scene  brought  to  his  mind  tb 
day  of  the  last  term,  when  the  mist 
his  friend,  Mr.  Luckless,  had  caused  '. 
much  trouble  to  procure  a  meal.  He  ' 
crust  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  crusted  \ 
one  bottle  of  which  Jemmy  had  kind! 
honourably  left  for  his  master    out  < 
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been  left  in  the  bin 
the  vacation.  He 
seeing  a  light  burn- 
s,  put  on  bis  cap  and 
the  owner  of  the 
ard,  Howard,  and 
wbo  bad  just  come 
impression  in  a  box 
contents  of  a  bottle 
sky. 

Thrillington — come 
aite  right.  I  know 
sit  down — light  up 
are — super-excellent 
luckless  ?"  said  Mr. 

sry— " 

all  about  it — volun- 
i — governor  imports 
,  and  fiery.  He  lin- 
gered "  the  ladies," 
nteers — went  out  in 
it  but  to  bunt — lady 
in  the  way — saved 
re  himself  from  the 
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other — toppled  over — smashed  his  thig 
bed — lots  of  bleeding  and  cathartics - 
diet  and  high  fever — bad  thing  a  b 
thigh,"  said  Mr.  Voluble. 

"  Yes ;  so  old  Spooner  tried  to  convuH 
as  we  came  along,"  said  Octavus. 

"  There,  don't  talk — smoke — I  kno 
about  that  too.  Bob  Reiner,  eh  !  mine 
life ;  absorbed  ten  hogsheads  of  ale 
absorption  of  lymph  was  going  on  ;  bill ' 
as  his  own  corpus ;  could  not  pay ;  be 
lent  friends  subscribed ;  feelings  hurt 
up ;  down  in  the  world ;  X  know  all  ■ 
it." 

"  It  is  very  odd,"  said  Treuchard  to 
ard,  "  how  Voluble  gets  all  his  infonna 
I  cannot  understand  it.     I  should  not  w< 
if  he  knew  of  our  being — " 

"  Had  up  before  the  beak  at  Bow  Si 
for  mistaking  a  policeman  for  a  gas-lamp 
and  trying  to  light  your  cigars  at  hii 
nose,"  said  Mr.  Voluble,  who  had  overl 
the  remark.  "  I  can  tell  you  all  about 
too ;  locked  up  all  night  with  two  pugna 
tailors,  one  drunken  Irishman,  and  a  be 
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nerous  to  be  counted 
and  coffee  for  the 
Smith  and  Jones ; 
knew  real  name  and 
manly  excess;  fined 
impound  with  the 
i  sot.  ;  made  him  so 
not  object  to  fifty 
i  nose  by  any  gentle- 
ht  upon  him  in  their 

d  were  amazed  ;  but 
creased  to  absolute 
able  proceeded  still 
aracy  and  extent  of 

:en  to  me  for  one 
>  the  health  of  Mr. 
,  Howard  ?  I  think 
'.  do  know  a  thing  or 

>ale ;  his  eyes  were 
stended  eyelids;  his 
ipen,  and  bis  hands 
at   off   some   hated 
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object.      To    speak   was   quite    out    i 
power. 

The  party,  with  the  exception  of  Tren 
thought  he  was  acting  a  part,  and  did  i 
tally;  so  they  shouted  and  screamed 
delight,  and  begged  of  Voluble  to  tell 
how  the  horrid  crime  committed  by  H 
had  been  detected. 

The  committer  of  forgery  could  n 
his  voice  to  prevent  the  expose,  so  Vi 
in  his  peculiar  style,  commenced. 

"  You  all  know  Jermyn  Street,  St  Js 
No.  1450;  nice  quiet  snug  place;  . 
Hell ;  so  they  called  it,  although  it  wa 
by  Major  Downonem,  of  the  guards. 
Howard  you  know  one  night  rather  exc 
would  go  and  stake  a  few  sovereigns ; 
did.  Trenchard  tried  to  choke  him 
couldn't — would  go — green-baize  door 
little  peep-hole  in  the  centre — '  What'* 
name?' — 'Captain  Smith.'  'Come  in 
stairs,  sir — three  pair — green-baize  door 
you."  Up  he  went ;  '  Name  V  again, 
tain  Smith  ;*  '  Quite  satisfactory —  roi 
rouge  et  noir,  or  chicken  hazard?'  H 
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-much  the  most  difficult 
r  with  (lie  chances — lost 
at  one  —  tried  that — 
even  nicks'  —  threw  in 
— tried  again  — '  five's 
-won  thirty  pounds — 
i  pound  notes,  and  re- 
Is — treated  his  friends, 
■vera — champagne  and 
-quite  a  stranger  to  the 
1— put  to  bed  by  the 
)  with  the  bill  —  nine 
und  note — five  shillings 
oward  about  to  leave — 
an  with  a  policeman — 
s  inside  out — finds  two 
-evident  forgeries,  and 
•ward  thought  he  was 

than  the  notes  had 
where  he  got  them— 
a  go  with  him  to  No. 
horror — no  green-baize 
holes  to  be  seen — pri- 

upstairs  occupied  by 
ices,  and  an  infinity  of 
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caps  and  bonnets  —  no  one  named 
Downonem  ever  been  heard  of— case 
magistrate — Howard  gave  real  name 
dress — landlord  went  to  bis  brother  b 
Signor  Gregorio,  of  '  The  Arunde 
Panton  Square  —  all  right! — money 
Howard  released — only  minus  twent 
reigns,  and  owing  a  large  debt  of  gr 
as  well  as  a  debt  for  lodgings  and  tin 
fluities  of  life  to  Signor  Gregorio,  wl 
told  him  he  was  '  a  flat  without  an; 
Here  he  is— a  very  lucky  fellow  i 
escaped  lagging  or  scragging,  which  is 
latin  for  transportation  and  hanging.' 

A  loud  and  continued  roar  of  laugh 
the  impossibility  of  denying  the  trutl 
story,  caused  Howard,  the  hero  of  it, ' 
his  teeth,  grin  maliciously  at  the  u 
and  quit  the  room  ;  Trenehard,  of 
left  with  him,  to  do  the  part  of  intimat 
and  consoler. 

"  Now  do  tell  us,"  said  Octavos,  "  I 
learnt  these  carious  particulars." 

"Very  easily — always  put  up  at 
rio'B— Arundel  Hotel  —  moderate  cl 
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nd  clean  rooms — capital  feeding  and 
t  of  wines;  N.  B.  try  the  Amontillado 
and  the  old  Chateau  Margiit.  Well — 
io  capital  fellow — smokes  a  quarter  of 
I  box  of  cigars  every  night,  and  relieves 
ness  of  his  palate  with  a  Jew  glasses 
idy  and  water — never  gets  bosky  by 
ance — bnt  gets  communicative — fond 
jod  story  and  tells  tt  well — knowing 
■  Howard,  though  Howard  did  not  . 
fiat  I  lodged  in  the  house  h  e  told  me 
ging  adventure  under  a  strict  charge 
•cy — I  kept  the  secret  until  I  had  an 
inity  of  revealing  it — which  I  did— for 
it  too  good  to  be  lost — which  it  would 
attempted  to  keep  it  any 

nit  the  mistaking  of  the 
is  obtained  from  the  same 
said  Octavus. 
led,  "  Yes." 

3u  hear  of  the  proceedings 
ind  the  accident  that  had 
uckless  ?" 
f  the  E.  E.  L.  A.  Ve  dined 
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chez  nous,  and  told  me  every  particulai 
I  can  tell  you  still  more.  Luckless  i 
unhappy — Primus  Thrill  ington  has  been 
lag  him,  and  he  wishes  he  was  awaj 
Thrilling-ton  manor,  though  the  govern 
governess  are  very  kind,  and  another 
family  is  very  agreeable,  eh  ?  '  Music 
charms,*  but  not  for  a  broken  thigh 
no ;  a  little  quiet  reading  in  a  quiet  li 
eh  ?  old  fellow." 

The  latter  part  of  this  speech  was  t 
in  so  low  a  tone,  that  it  could  only  reai 
ear  of  Octavus.  He  certainly  was  i 
much  surprised  as  Howard  had  been  be 
the  wonderful  way  in  which  Voluble  nu 
to  learn  facta  which  were  supposed  to 
known.  He  made  no  reply  to  the  1 
communication,  but  resolved  to  wail 
the  rest  of  the  party  had  gone,  and  qi 
Voluble  on  a  subject  that  seemed  invo' 
mystery ;  namely,  the  family  and  conn< 
of  Hamlet  Luckless,  and  his  horror  c 
thing  connected  with  the  stage. 

How  he  wished  that  the  men  would 
and  smoke  faster,  or  else  leave  off  di 
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moking  altogether.  He  took  out  his 
,  and  intimated  that  it  was  nearly  twelve 
i  at  night ;  if  he  had  said  six  in  the 
ig,  it  would  not  have  caused  any  body 
•ry  himself.  The  whole  of  the  party 
n-college  men,  and  had  not  to  "  knock 
x  "  knock  in,"  and  consequently  did 
•e  how  long  they  Bat  over  such  fragrant 
and  high-flavoured  eau  de  vie.  They 
to  be  aware  of  Octavus'B  wish  to 
hem,  and  the  impatience  with  which  he 
itching  their  smoke  curling  about  in 
.ted  atmosphere  of  the  crowded  room, 
puffed  more  slowly  and  deliberately 
:  purpose  of  increasing  his  impatience 
gust. 

vus  could  not  endure  this  any  longer, 
tlings  into  Voluble's  ear, 
1  to  relieve  him  imoie- 

,  we  have  been  very  jolly, 
y ;  so  let  ns  fill  up  once 
ore  weed  each,  and  then 
ed,  to  bed, 
eepy  head !' 
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The  hint,  the  liquid,  and  the  cigars 
all  taken,  and  Octavos  found  himself 
with  his  volatile  friend,  Mr.  Voluble. 

"  Now,  old  fellow,  here  we  are  so 
your  scont  Jemmy  Close  would  say 
wished  to  probe  the  extent  of  my  infon 
to  the  quick ;  be  quick  about  it.  Wk 
you  are  anxious  to  learn  ?" 

'*  You  are  aware,"  said  Octavus,  afte 
nil  sharp  hems  and  prolonged  ahems, 
my  worthy  and  excellent  friend — for 
apply  these  epithets  to  him  with  great 
rity,  has  manifested  a  strange  repugn; 
give  any  explanation  of  his  situation 
gards  his  family,  and  the  circumstance! 
life  previously  to  his  entering  at  collegi 
has  exhibited,  as  you  and  many  others 
set  know,  a  very  extraordinary  tottchu 
I  may  use  so  vulgar  a  word,  wheneve 
sion  has  been  made  by  any  of  us  to  an, 
connected  with  the  stage.*' 

"  Precisely  ;  fentend  tout  cela.  Moi 
progress — go  a-head,"  said  Mr.  Volubl 

"  Well;  he  has  formed,  I  feel  convin> 
attachment  to  my  Bister  Monimia ;    : 
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dest  sisters,  the  syrens,  as  we  call 
iriam,  Cecilia,  and  Polymnia,  wor- 
to  death,  or  would  have  done  so  if 
3t  sought  refuge  in  the  quieter  em- 
;s    of  Monny.      My  eldest  hrother, 

lear  Octavus,  I  know  all  this ;  why 
if  it  again  ?  but  you  will  talk"  said 
ible ;  "  now  at  once  tell  me  what 
;  me  to  tell  yon." 

is  an  hibermcism,  a  bull ;  but  I  want 
11  me,  if  you  know  it,  his  reason  for 
g  his  family  connections,  and  display- 
ttraordinary  aversion  which  he  mani- 
all  occasions  towards  theatres  and 
vus. 

rous  rumours,  reports, 
feel  justified  in  repeat- 
le,  looking  serious  for 

a  brother  freemason, 
'  lips  are  sealed  and 
>  confidence  which  you 
;avus.  "  I  feel  strongly 
at  obligations  to  Luck* 
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less,  and  am  sure  that  my  sister,  my  fa 
siBter,  as  you  truly  call  her,  ib  more  int 
than  she  herself  is  aware  of  in  the  ob 
my  inquiries ;  so  tell  me  all  you  know 
"  All  I  know  of  him  I  will  readily  c 
nicate,"  said  Voluble.  "  I  have  seen  h 
distant  part  of  England  ere  he  came 
was  told  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  cleve 
ture,  who  from  family  misfortune!)  wen 
in  life  on  the  stage.  She  was  thrown  in  t 
of  a  rich  villain,  who  betrayed  her  fit 
deserted  her  afterwards.  Under  a  1 
name  she  became  a  favourite  with  the  1 
public ;  .but  all  at  once  left  the  scene 
triumph,  retired  from  the  stage,  and  c 
a  foreign  land.  Her  son,  the  subject  o 
inquiries,  is  supported  by  somebody- 
say  the  author  of  his  being,  others  ci 
an  uncle,  but  no  one  seems  to  be  thor 
acquainted  with  the  party  ;  and  is,  if  1 
ceed  in  his  college  career,  to  be  put  i 
session  of  a  valuable  living  in  tbe  gift 
family  to  whom  the  seducer  of  his  i 
belongs.  Now  that,  Btrange  to  say, 
I  can  tell  you,  for  I  cannot  on  this  oi 
say,  as  I  usually  do,  '  I  know  all  that.' 
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hat  you  do  know 
firms  my  own  sus- 
,  however,  I  shall 
self  has  promised  to 
stery  in  which  he 
>  been  veiled  :  until 
me  a  dull  dog,  a 
:r  term  equally  ra- 
ised to  confer  upon 
ill  merit  it,  as  my 
itory  of  my  kind 
oey  his  last  injunc- 
cut  company'  will 
baunts,  and  prevent 
d  habits  ;  so  good 

1  extended  to  him 
isured  Octavus  that 
n,  and  wished  most 
,ke  one  of  the  same 
1  he  had  often  at- 
icceeded  in  doing. 

night  pressed  hard 
each  day  and  eacii 

in  his  grey  reading- 
E2 
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coat,  cramming  very  intensely  for  his  exa 
tion.  He  displayed  no  interest  in  anj 
that  passed  around  him :  to  Jemmy  C 
great  surprise  he  ordered  no  fresh  su 
of  ports,  did  not  look  into  the  racing  cale 
never  inquired  when  the  hounds  met,  des 
Kickum's  livery-stables,  and  spoke  not  o 
merits  of  Miss  Daisycntter ;  he  sported  o: 
day,  dined  in  hall,  and  never  missed  cl 
The  only  anxiety  he  displayed  was  in  &t 
his  alarum  over  night,  to  wake  him  : 
early  hour,  and  in  inquiring  after  his  h 
in  the  morning.  Jemmy  Close  was,  t. 
his  own  term,  "  completely  flabbergasted 
Mr.  Voluble  was  made  confidentially 
quainted  with  these  very  odd  proceedinj 
the  part  of  Octavus,  by  Jemmy  Close, 
confidential  communications,  however, 
cut  short  by  an  order  from  Mr.  Vol 
"not  to  talk." 
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e  close  of  the  term,  and 
:  Easter  vacation,  during 
to  "  stay  up"  for  the  be- 
led  by  his  private  tutor, 
long-expected  communi- 
Luckless.  He  had  had 
Monimia,  in  which  she 
her  library-companion  — 
9  again  established.  She, 
the  pleasing  information 
agth  was  daily  returning, 
.rd  signs  of  the  fracture 
n  the  cure  was  completed 
the  village  Esculapins. 
d  sent  him  the  usual  ter- 
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minal  epistle,  enclosing  a  cheque  for  I 
penses.  "  The  governess,"  too,  had  desp 
a  letter  to  him,  which  was  intended  to 
a  check  upon  his  youthful  tendencies  t« 
extravagancies  and  unnecessary  and  im 
indigencies.  In  both  of  these  pro 
epistles,  Octavus  was  glad  to  find,  fn 
expressions  they  contained,  that  a  ftirt 
qnaintance  with  his  friend  had  led  his  ] 
to  form  a  higher  opinion  of  his  characi 
merits.  The  syrens  were  too  much  ei 
with  notes  of  music  to  trouble  him  wil 
a  little  note  on  family  or  any  other 
They  did  not  even  send  him  a  nota  ben. 
timate  to  him  their  fixed  opinion  of  t 
propriety  of  Monimia's  constantly  assc 
with  an  interesting  and  handsome  inva 
one,  moreover,  who  merited  her  pity  t 
gratitude  by  having  risked  his  "  p 
limb,"  as  the  sailors  say,  in  an  attempt 
her  from  injury.  Though  they  did  nc 
this  opinion,  they  Btated  it  firmly  a 
quently  to  each  other.  They  agreed 
mously  that  Primus  ought  to  be  m: 
quainted  with  the  impropriety  that  wa 
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:  against  the  immaculate  propriety  of 
gtoD  manor;  but  not  one  of  them 
o  acquaint  him,  lest  it  should  lead  to 
re  between  the  party  in  possession  and 
ty  in  expectation  of  the  lands,  tene- 
uid  hereditaments  of  the  Thrilling  ton 
f.  Miss  Terpsichore  was  not  allowed 
to  her  brother,  or  anybody  but  a  pin- 
rearing  cousin,  because  she  was  not  yet 
her  mother  knew  it  might  lead  to  very 
sequences  if  she  were  allowed  to  write 
utiously  formed  sentiments  and  opi- 
i  the  progress  of  events  at  the  manor, 
r  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  he 
\d  at  that  Octavus  was  very  glad  to 
the  packet  of  letters  which  arrived  per 
•eel,  and  to  pay  a  pretty  considerable 
r  their  carriage  and  porterage.  He 
iself  up  in  his  rooms,  and  gave  Jemmy 
rict  injunctions  not  to  allow  any  one 
irb  him,  especially  Mr.  Voluble.  I 
t  look  over  his  shoulder,  and  betray 
ets  of  the  family  documents  submitted 
v  readers,  for  reasons  which 
s  dialogue  that  passed  be- 
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tween  myself  and  my  servant  Robert  w 
close. 

"  Look  into  the  box,  and  give  me  a 
of  letters  tied  up  together  with  red 
said  I. 

"  What,  these,  sir  ?"  asked  Robert. 

"  Ay,  those ;  they  are  ticketed  '  the 
leas  Papers,'  by  my  friend,  the  proctor. 

"  Why,  you  are  never  a  going  to  wast 
most  valuablest  time,  and  injure  you: 
weakestest  eyesight,  by  copying  all  th< 
ters  ?  Why,  there  are  a  hundred  of  the 
all  written  in  the  most  closestest  and 
crampedest  manner  possible.  The  wri 
them  was  the  least  i-dottingest  and  t 
ingest  person  I  ever  met  with.  Miss 
never  allow  you  to  do  it,  I'm  sure,  if  she 
it.  She  always  says  that  reading  on 
manneescript  is  the  most  eyesight-destroy 
and  bad-teinper-producingest  pastime  a 

"  Read  them  I  must,  or  how  ami  b 
their  contents?"  I  inquired. 

"  Can't  you  get  one  of  the  school-cl 
to  be  your  scratchentary,  or  mannyuro 
once,  and  read  them  to  you,  sir?  ' 
James  Sharp  at  the  top  of  the  school  - 
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l  he  is  the  most  crabbed-writing-explain- 
junty  :  try  him,  sir,"  said 

1 1  shall  read  them  over 
ke  out  the  little  history 
tell  it  in  my  own  way, 
vself,  will  give  as  much 
eaders  as  if  they  saw  the 
,  of  which  you  complain." 
said  Robert ;  "  I  should 
&t  undecidedest  point  in 
s,  and  every  body  says, 
if  the  best  tale-tellingest 

"  gently,  Robert.  I  am 
>ap,  and  object  strongly  to 
ed  —  that  is,  I  hate  flat- 

er  *'  taken  a-back." 

i  to  my  task,  and  pursued 

suit  is — 

HIDE  AND  SORROW. 

iood  of  Kensington,  in  one 
lanes  which  run  between 

E  5 
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the  Henley  and  the  Uxbridge  roads,  i 
small  bat  neat  cottage,  occupied  by  a 
Lancy  and  bis  family,  consisting  of  h 
and  three  children,  two  boys  and  a  gii 
cottage  was  so  trim  and  tidy,  with  its 
ture  flower-beds,  blossoming  shrubs,  a: 
trained  vines  and  woodbines,  that  it 
air  of  respectability  about  it  far  Burpas 
humbler  neighbours.  It  had  a  nan 
carefully  imprinted  by  its  builder  on  a 
spot  in  its  centre.  As  the  disclosure 
real  name  might  be  unpleasant  to  the 
now  occupying  it,  I  shall  give  it  an  al 
call  it  by  the  novel  but  not  new 
"  Woodbine  Cottage." 

Thus  much — or  thus  little — for  the 
now  for  a  longer  description  of  its  oc< 

Mr.  de  Lancy  was  the  only  son  of 
cer  in  the  army,  who,  when  he  grew  t 
estate,  had  sufficient  interest  with  the 
ment  to  obtain  for  him,  at  an  early  i 
of  those  snug  appointments  in  Somerst 
that  ensured  a  comfortable  independei 
a  Btation  in  second-rate  society,  with 
great  fatigue  or  over-exertion  in  the  d; 
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I  only  to  drop  in  about 
s  name  to  a  few  docu- 
ipers,  and  saunter  home 
three;  and,  if  he  was 
9  junior  could  act  for 
)U3  services  he  received 
[red  pounds  per  annum, 
,  new,  crackling  notes  of 

with  a  prospect  of  an 
e  of  a  superior,  and  the 
j  pension  after  holding 
are. 

t  remained  in  England, 
attended  to  his  duties, 
;ontented  at  home.  His 
[1  his  pleasures,  and  he 
cted.  When,  however, 
n  the  soldier  to  go  to  a 
fight  in  the  defence  of 

it  necessary  to  dispose 
liture,  and  to  place  his 
s  wife  had  resolved  to 
f  her  husband,  and  the 
isequently  to  be  broken 
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After  his  father  and  mother  had  Bailee 
these  shores,  young  De  Lane;,  though  1 
sincerely  grieved  at  parting  with  then 
emancipated,  as  it  were,  from  a  thraldoi 
had  been  irksome  to  him.  Often  h 
wished  to  join  gay  parties  of  his  frier 
visit  the  theatres,  balls,  and  places  of 
amusement,  to  keep  his  horse,  join  the  £ 
hunt,  and  give  grand  entertainments  ■ 
companions.  These  wishes  were,  ho' 
vain.  His  father  opposed  them  deci 
and  he  was  too  strict  a  disciplinarian  f 
Bon  to  venture  to  indulge  them  withoi 
consent.  His  very  last  evening  in  Ei 
had  been  passed  in  trying  to  impress  up. 
mind  of  his  son  the  absolute  necessity 
was  for  one  so  young  and  inexperienc 
avoid  every  scene  of  temptation  to  ex 
gance,  and  carefully  husband  his  res* 
until  he  wished  to  marry,  which  he  ti 
he  would  do,  and  select  some  lady  of  a 
somewhat  above  his  own.  He  partic 
cautioned  him  to  avoid  the  gaming- tab! 
wine-cup,  and  the  race-course ;  to  esche 
company  of  men  about  town,  and  the  & 
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o  lived  by  their  wits, 
an  which  he  laid  the 
hat  he  should  refuse 
■oduction  to  the  fre- 
)om,  and  to  the  houses 
ho,  in  those  days,  gave 

men  who  graced  the 
on  their  benefit  nights, 
ons  De  Lancy  listened, 
ce.  As  soon  as  his 
and  he  was  his  own 
ink  it  tyrannical  in  bis 
he,  who  had  so  much 
nany  of  his  friends  and 
igidly  abstain  from  all 
9  in  which  they  freely 
osterous,  absurd.     He 

why  should  he  not, 
have  a  little  pleasure  ? 
ad,  without  her  hus- 
itified    him   in    many 

have  strongly  cen- 
im,  just  before  tearing 
with  tearful  eyes  and 
was  requisite  for  him 
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to  live  as  a  gentleman,  and  keep  good  a 
and  therefore  that  he  ought  to  indulge  t 
in  the  fashionable  follies  of  bis  friendt 
Tided  they  were  not  immoral.  She, 
fore,  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  mnch 
sensible  person  of  the  two.  He  detei 
to  follow  her  advice. 

He  purchased  a  showy  horse,  and  wa 
seen  cantering  about  the  park,  in  co 
with  some  gay  young  men,  who  intt* 
him  to  several  ladies  of  their  acquaints 
whom  he  was  observed  to  pay  great  att 
as  he  rode  by  the  side  of  their  carriages 
ring.  Invitations  to  dinners,  balls,  an 
pers,  soon  followed,  which  De  Lancy 
very  agreeable,  but  not  at  all  calculs 
enhance  the  pleasures  of  attending 
office  in  the  morning :  he  rather  began 
business,  and  to  think  name-signing— 
to  little  billets  addressed  to  his 
friends — a  very  great  bore  indeed. 

Beyond  this  he  did  not  progress  in  d 
ing  the  orders  of  his  father  for  some  i 
At  length  it  became  requisite  that  he 
give  a  party  in  return  for  the  nnmer 
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ions  which  he  had  accepted.     He  resolved 

i  it  in  style :    and  as  the  neat  but  small 

ngs,  north  of  Oxford  Street,  where  his 

r  had  placed  him,  were  unsuited  for  the 

)se,  he  exchanged  them  for  a  handsome 

of  rooms  in  Pall  Mall. 

s  "  dinner  for   twenty"    was  furnished 

a  neighbouring  pastry-cook's.    His  wines 

supplied  by  a  notoriously  correct  hotel ; 

the  bachelor  party  went  off  very  well, 

j  to  the  au  fait-ness — if  I  may  coin  a 

—of  the  occasional  waiters  who  assisted 

tlet  and  groom  in  the  arrangements. 

nng  men — old  men  too — in  those  days 

at  sip  three  glasses  of  hock  and  one  of 

mgne  with  their  dinner,  take  one  glass 

rt  with  their  cheese,  and,  after  a  couple 

sses  of  thin  claret,  call  for  coffee.    They 

>ften  to  excess.    On  this 

t  of  the  wines  was  such  as 

>rolong  their  sitting  over 

iat  many  were  intoxicated 

)roarious.     De  Lancy  was 

the  others,  both  from  his 

em  a  good  example,  and 
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from  his  stomach  and  head  not  being  so  w 
seasoned  and  nsed  to  drinking  as  theirs.  1 
consequence  was  that  he  readily  acceded  t> 
proposal  made  by  one  of  the  party  that  tl 
should  go  to  the  play,  and  finish  the  nig] 
amusements  by  supping  at  a  house  whi 
like  the  hotel  of  the  Chevalier  Beaujeu,  i 
frequented  by  young  men  for  the  pnrpose 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and 
dulging  in  the  excitements  of  cards  and  di 
On  waking  on  the  following  morning, 
Lancy  found  out,  from  one  of  his  friends  v 
breakfasted  with  him,  that  he  had  made  h 
self  so  very  agreeable  in  the  green-room 
Covent  Garden,  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
trie  whenever  he  pleased— especially  if 
was  as  liberal  with  his  champagne  as  he  I 
proved  himself  to  be  on  this  his  first  vi 
He  also  learned,  from  the  same  source,  t 
he  had  proved  himself  a  perfect  gentlen 
by  the  coolness  he  had  shown  in  los 
fifty  guineas  at  hazard.  All  this  surpri 
him  so  much  that  he  could  scarcely  believi 
to  be  true,  until  he  examined  his  note-o 
and  found  it  minus  six  nice,  clean  bank-noi 
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;he  day  before.  He 
h  the  praises  which 
r  him,  that  he  did 

at  too  high  a  price, 
le  plunged  headlong 
mtion.  He  seldom 
>t  for  an  hour  now 
elf  and  his  switch- 
Indians.  It  is  true 
I  in  his  attendance 
constant  presence  in 
!  gaming-table  made 

only  agreeable  but 
learned  to  make  up 
it.  Legcr,  and  could 
dds   at   hazard   and 

convinced  him  that, 
mch  more  fortunate 

than  he  had  hither- 
•elinquish  the  com- 
ited  with  him,  and 
bund  so  much  plea- 
neans  of  associating 

the  other.     He  was 
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deeply  in  debt,  bat  be  had  no  notion  o 
tiring,  and  setting  apart  a  portion  of 
salary  to  discharge  his  debts.  He  wat 
proud  to  be  honest.  He  turned  the  m 
over  in  his  mind,  and  resolved  to  look  r 
among  the  numerous  circle  of  his  ft 
friends,  and  marry  any  one  of  them 
should  be  found,  on  due  inquiry,  a  eui 
match  for  him ;  that  is,  capable  of  furni: 
him  with  ammunition  to  carry  on  the  v. 
dissipation.  As  to  writing  to  his  father 
requesting  bim  to  advance  him  mon< 
extricate  himself  from  his  difficulties, 
thought  appeared  to  him  to  be  absurd 
caused  him  to  feel  an  odd  sort  of  sick* 
sensation  when  he  entertained  it  for  a  moi 
In  the  two  letters  which  he  had  received 
bim  since  his  arrival  abroad,  his  fathei 
filled  the  sheets  with  powerful  exhortatio 
avoid  the  very  temptations  which  had  a 
his  embarrassments,  and  threats  of  his  Be* 
displeasure  if  be  disobeyed  him  in  these 
ticolare. 

He  resolved  to  look  out  for  a  moneyed 
but  as  his  creditors  were  by  no  means  ] 
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bis  insolvency  was  unsuspected — he 
Ived  not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry 
but,  as  he  said,  to  examine  and  pick 
et. 

k,  however,  or  waut  of  skill  in  the 
3  cards  and  dice,  reduced  him  to  very 
it  straits,  and  he  was  forced  to 
small  sum  to  "  carry  on  the  game." 
i  ears  of  his  creditors, 
nportune  him  for  the 
i  bills.  When  a  gen- 
ebort  of  cash,  it  is  very 
it  every  body  to  whom 
sure  to  be  as  much  in 
limself.  While  he  has 
k  him  for  it  —  never 
ever  are  in  a  hurry ; 
eans  fail  him,  and  his 
lown,  that  very  day  do 
up  a  large  amount,  to 
ling  due,  as  if  they  did 
efore ! 

out  that  a  young  lady, 
superior  address,  whom 
Baker  Street,  was  the 
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daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant  in  t 
He  contrived  to  he  invited  to  the  san 
several  times ;  and  when  he  was  fully 
that  the  information  he  had  received  ■ 
rect,  he  hegan  the  siege  in  due  fori 
Compeigne  was  easily  won,  for  she  was 
with  De  Lancy,  and  believed  him  to 
enough  to  support  her  in  luxury,  and 
able  enough  to  introduce  her  into 
above  that  in  which  she  had  hithertc 
To  his  earnest  request — made  on  ( 
in  the  front  parlour  of  his  friend  ii 
Street  —  that  she  would  unite  her  f: 
his,  she  answered,  in  a  thin,  smal 
"Yes,  provided  you  can  obtain  my 
consent." 

Now,  Old  Compeigne,  as  he  was  cal 
Change,"  was  a  good,  honest,  straight: 
money-getting  gentleman.  He  loved 
dren  dearly.and,  on  the  crow  principle, 
them  prodigies.  When,  then,  Maria 
eldest  daughter,  summoned  him  to 
Street,  and  revealed  the  reqneBt  of 
Lancy  to  him,  telling  him  that  her  hi 
depended  on  his  consent,  he  appointed 


jive  precisely,  for  an 
t  of  her  affections,  at 
Street,  in  the  city, 
.al  to  a  moment.  Old 
i  with  him ;  and  when 
eight  hundred  pounds 
terly,  as  a  clerk  in 
prospect  of  an  addi- 
inds  per  annum,  also 
I  with  him  at  once, 
v,  "  it  is,  I  am  aware, 
llude  to— but  may  I 
revision  you  propose 
er  when  she  marries  : 
d  may  have  a  large 
tes  to  me  to  ask  what 

•udence,  young  man; 
i,  I  see.  I  shall  allow 
Is  per  annum  while  I 
rill  share  my  fortune 
children,"  said  Old 

Lancy  expected.  He 
owed  it  in  his  looks. 
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"  Are  you  not  satisfied,  young  man 
behaving  handsome?"  inquired  Mr.  Coi 

"  Oh,  very — very  handsome— sir- 
but  a  little  ready  money— I  have  been 
young  men,  a  little  gay — would  be 
ceptable — nay,  I  will  not  deny  it — i 
— I  am  in  debt — slightly,  it  is  tnif 
should  like  to  begin  the  married  s- 
from  all  difficulties  in  money  matters 
mered  out  De  Lancy. 

"  Well — well — how  much  do  you 
a  guess — within  a  hundred  or  two  ?" 

"  I  should  think — sir — about  two 
thousand,"  said  De  Lancy,  very  slo 
he  dreaded  the  effect  of  announcing  e 
third  of  the  amount  of  his  debts. 

"  Very  well.  Now  I  will  tell  yoi 
will  do:  instead  of  giving  Marianne  tl 
dred  pounds  per  annum,  I  will  give 
thousand  pounds  down,  and  allow  her 
dred  pounds  per  annum,  for  pocke 
This  is  all  I  will  do ;  for  I  will  not  b* 
of  my  children,  to  the  injury  of  the 

De  Lancy  accepted  the  terms 
daughter  Marianne  with  great  pleas 
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'  the  most  pressing  of 
r  on  "  until  something 
re  came  to  the  worst, 
is  once  his  son-in-law, 
mid  take  care  to  pre- 
<a,  by  paying  off  his 
y  for  the  amount  of 

satisfied,  to  a  certain 
was  satisfied,  because 
would  he  pleased,  and 
their  connection  with 
.  De  Lancy  was  Ba- 
led a  passable  young 
some  four  thousand 
lown  to  his  creditors 
ills,  would  be  sure  to 
e  future,  neither  the 
:-fils  was  particularly 
day  was  fixed  for  the 
it  proved  bright  and 
ted  was  well  dressed  : 
:ed  in  splendid  robes, 
niles.  The  bridegroom 
□  Broad  Street ;  and, 
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as  they  took  their  seats  in  the  carriage  v 
was  to  convey  them  to  the  spot  they  ha 
lected  for  the  honeymoon,  De  Lancy,  fo 
first  time,  was  surprised  to  think  that  In 
married  a  wife  without  consulting  his  fai 
wishes  on  the  subject.  He  had  not 
thought  of  doing  so — and  why  ?  he  kne 
must  have  degraded  himself  in  his  opinit 
confessing  that  an  indulgence  in  every 
againBt  which  he  had  been  so  frequently 
tioned  had  involved  him  in  debt,  and  d 
him  to  the  meanness  of  deceiving  his  wif 
her  father — his  creditors  and  friends. 
A  pleasant  reflection  wherewith  to 
;  the  wedded  life  ! 
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CHAPTER  XVITI. 

THE  DRAMA  OF  REAL  LIFE. 

"  My  dear  De  Lancy,  this  is  charming," 
id  the  late  Miss  Compeigne  to  her  husband, 
hen,  after  a  month's  excursion  in  the  country, 
e  took  possession  of  the  apartments  in  Fall 
all.  "  This  is  charming.  Nice,  large,  airy 
oms,  and  Bnch  a  sweet  view  from  the  win- 
>ws !  I  should  think  we  might  see  forty  or 
"ty  friends,  without  being  too  much  crowded. 
Tien  will  the  people  begin  to  call?" 

"  Marianne,  my  life,  we  are  but  just  arrived 
-we  must  appear  at  church,  as  a  hint  to  our 
iends  that  we  are  visible,  and  then  I  have 
)  doubt  that  we  Bhall  have  plenty  of  callers." 

Mr.  de  Lancy  sighed  in  a  melancholy  man- 
it  when  he  said  this — why  Mrs.  de  Lancy 

VOL.  II.  F 
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could  not  conceive,  as  she  would  ha' 
delighted  if  all  the  town  were  to  cal 
thought  only  of  pleasure-callers ;  he  ■ 
the  callers  for  the  procurer-of-plea 
money.  He  fully  expected  that  tl 
morning  after  his  arrival  would  test  tl 
ling  powers  of  his  private  bell.  Mornii 
and  passed — not  a  dun  touched  "  the  t 
"  Very  odd  !  but  very  agreeable,"  thou 
de  Lancy,  who  did  not  know  enough 
world  of  trade  to  rest  satisfied  that  h 
riage  with  the  daughter  of  the  "ri 
Compeigne  "  would  ensure  him  twelvt 
security  from  applications  for  money 
the  hope  of  ensuring  his  future  1 
favours. 

Now,  had  De  Lancy  prudently  paid 
his  duns,  he  might  have  played  due 
drakes  with  his  four  thousand  pound 
however,  foolishly  volunteered  to  pay  i 
his  creditors  who  had  interested  his 
by  narrating  most  heartrending  st( 
their  being  on  the  verge  of  bankni] 
suspended  over  the  gulph  of  insolver 
protesting  that  they  should  inevitably 
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■adlong,  unless  he  paid  them  their  "  little 
nits." 

<  the  system  of  telegraphing  is  perfected 
g  the  tradesmen  at  the  west-end,  as  soon 
e  of  Mr.  de  Lancy's  duns  was  paid,  the 
was  semaphored  to  the  rest.  Then 
rianne,  my  life,"  had  no  cause  to  com- 
of  a  deficiency  of  callers.  The  applica- 
to  the  private  bell  were  so  numerous, 
;he  valet,  who  doubled  his  character,  and 
uty  for  porter  also,  cursed  the  hell-pull, 
iwore  he  had  not  time  to  get  his  hair 
1  before  dinner. 

Lancy,  by  paying  a  part  of  all  the  bills, 
jiving  notes  of  hand  for  the  remainder, 
loked  upon  as  a  perfect  gentleman  and  a 
was  at  liberty  to  run  up 
amount.  As  the  four 
re  nearly  all  gone,  and 
is  required  for  "  honour- 
rag  forced  to  adopt  the 
tradesmen  with  further 
bat  did  it  matter  ?  Luck 
ompeigne  must  die — one 

f2 
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Mrs.  de  Lancy,  after  appearing  at  St. 
Church,  after  the  gothic  fashion  of  tin 
by,  was  inundated  by  visiters.  She  wa 
gratified,  and  considered  herself  booke 
lioness  of  the  season.  Then  began  th 
of  dinners,  balls,  and  fetes.  Then  & 
time  when  these  were  to  be  return* 
Lancy  wisely  determined  to  concenti 
inviting  of  his  friends,  and  give  one  ■■ 
entertainment.  All  was  left  to  the  G 
the  day,  and  it  went  off  as  splendic 
brass  cannon,  and  made  as  loud  a  nois 
Compeigne,  who,  with  his  family,  was 
was  made  so  much  of  by  several  gre 
who  wanted  to  get  a  bill  or  two  disc 
that  he  was  absolutely  maniacal  with 
He  actually,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  pi 
"  Marianne,  my  life,"  as  her  husband 
called  her,  with  a  fifty  pound  note,  to 
expenses  of  this  her  first  party.  Po 
rant  little  old  gentleman  !  little  did  1 
what  a  very  little  way  his  gift  woulc 
wards  paying  for  so  splendid  an  afl 
might  have  compensated  the  "  oc 
waiters." 
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ben  an  interesting  alteration  made  its 
arance  in  the  figure  of  "  Marianne,  my 
De  Lancy  was  told  it  would  be  reqiri- 
'o  keep  a  carriage  for  her.  Could  he  re- 
'  could  be  risk  the  chance  of  his  son  and 
being  marked  with  a  chariot-wheel,  or  a 
ner-cloth  ?  No;  a  carriage  was  bought 
ck,  and  a  pair  of  horses,  and  a  Jehu 
i.  Sundry  expensive  preparations  wore 
sary  before  the  great  event  came  off,  ami 
nine's  doctor  hinted  at  the  want  of  com- 
and  conveniences  generally  discovered  in 
ngs  at  such  important  periods.  De 
i.tantly  hired  a  furnished  house  in 
^plied  the  only  pieces  of 
i —  a  fashionable  monthly 
the  baby. 

n.    Great  were  the  re- 
Indfather  and  the  father ; 
er  the  father  seemed  to 
month   very  much.     He 
self,  and  stay  out  as  late 
■uld  go  to  many  places  by 
^^P^^uld  not  appear  with  "  Ma- 
He  made  the  most  of  his 
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berty,  by  just  having  a  peep  into  th 
loms,  and  finishing  the  evening  wit! 
ipper  and  a  little  play.  When  the 
as  over,  he  was  rather  unwilling  U 
to  domestic-comfort  life.  He,  tl 
icouraged  "  Marianne,  my  life,"  to  ' 
p "  nightly.  She  was  nothing  Id 
iving  provided  the  baby  with  a  hirel 
ler — one  of  those  truly  called  wet 
om  their  propensity  to  porter  and 
rinks — soon  found  the  means  of  past 
'enings  very  pleasantly  without  the  c 
F  her  husband. 

Old  Compeigne  was  delighted  at  tl 
reparations  for  the  christening  of  hit 
rild,  but,  when  he  found  that  a  lord, 
?er,  short  of  pecuniary  resources, 
and  godfather  to  him,  he  went  di 
ith  delight.  If  he  could  have  hired  ; 
i  baptize  him,  he  would  have  gon< 
iad,  but  bishops  are  not  purchased  : 
i  Irish  lords.  As  it  was,  he  did  sucl 
i  the  feast  provided,  and  exerted  hii 
iuch  in  complimenting  the  peer, 
•ought  on  an  attack  of  epilepsy,  whic 
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>wed  up  by  the  more  powerful  enemy, 
)lexy,  caused  him  to  disappear  from  the 
e  of  life.  He  made  his  exit  in  a  hurry, 
forgot  to  make  his  will,  greatly  to  the 
11st  of  De  Lancy,  who  lost  the  one  hundred 
ids  a  year  given  to  "  Marianne,  my  life," 
locket-mouey,  and  all  chance  of  a  share  of 
^ompeigne  property,  for,  after  the  widow 
been  paid  her  thirds,  and  an  allowance 
ed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  unmarried 
hters,  the  eldest  son  declared  that  there 
barely  enough  left  to  carry  on  "  the  con- 
in  the  city,"  for  that  "  the  old  stager  had 
tp  badly." 

lis  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  De 

y.     He  had  some  thoughts  of  "  doing  a 

f  Serpentine,"  and  hiding  his  woes  and 

erson  under  the  pellucid  waters  of  that 

ly-contrived-for-snicidal- 

^ortune,    however,  saved 

deprived  the  coroner  of 

ked  an  "outsider,"  and 

against  him"  in  several 

jr  won  the  Derby,  and 

fwntine  of  a  human  "  vie- 
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tim  to  misplaced  confidence"  in  the  testai 
tary  habits  of  old  city-gentlemen. 

With  this  seasonable  supply  De  Lane; 
tisfied  the  most  pressing  of  his  creditors, 
incurred  fresh  debts  upon  the  Btrengtl 
Fortune's  having  at  length  discovered  his 
serts.  Another  boy  was  added  to  his  fan 
but,  before  he  could  give  another  great  cl 
tening  party,  the  Derby  was  run,  and 
found  that,  by  backing  the  wrong  he 
though  he  had  been  assured  he  had  1 
"  made  safe  "  to  win,  he  lost  more  than 
could  possibly  contrive  to  pay,  and 
obliged  to  own  himself  a  defaulter. 

But  why  need  I  describe  what  follow 
The  thing  is  of  every  day  occurrence.  W: 
executions,  sponging-houses,  Queen's  Bei 
and  other  pleasant  circumstances  and  pli 
that  await  the  insolvent,  have  been  descri 
over  and  over  again.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
de  Lancy  experienced  them  all.  Mrs. 
Lancy  was  dreadfully  offended  with  him 
subjecting  her  to  the  inconvenience  of  hai 
a  man  in  the  house,  who  amused  his  leu 
time  by  smoking  bad  tobacco,  and  drink 
very  hot  gin  and  water. 
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rmetl  that  every  thing 
t  the  furniture,  which 
ord,  she  declared  she 
house  any  longer,  but 
;  of  her  friends.  She 
"  most  intimates,"  but, 
ence,  it  happened  that 
.  receive  her  Just  then. 
&,  &c,  they  should  be 
'  She  found  a  tempo- 
re of  her  mother ;  and 
now  "Compeigne  and 
ements  that  De  Lancy 
iblished  at  Woodbine 
Ired  pounds  per  annum 
r  six  hundred  pounds 
iff  eleven  thousand  six 
talments.  He  would, 
ore  for  his  sister  than 
iage  very  plainly,  hut 
t  some  time  previously 
.  introduced  into  the 
ther-in-law,  and  there 
)  of  a  lady,  who  was 
a  charming  little  villa 
f  5 
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at  Putney,  and  receive  one  thousand  po 
per  annum,  wherewith  to  entertain  Comp< 
and  Co.  whenever  he  chose  to  drive  dowi 

In  this  retreat  of  Woodbine  Cottage 
Lancy  and  Marianne,  no  longer  "my 
passed  years  of  solitary  wretchedness;  des< 
by  their  friends,  despising  each  other, 
had  no  other  means  of  amusing  the  t& 
hoars  hnt  mutually  accusing  and  recrir 
ting  on  each  other  as  the  cause  of  the  d 
dation  they  were  enduring. 

Colonel  de  Lancy  was  so  indignant  a 
conduct  of  his  son,  that  he  refused  to  c 
spond  with  him,  or  to  help  him  in  his  dif 
ties.  He  wrote  more  severely  than  mos 
rents  could  have  written  to  an  only  son 
told  him  that  with  him  he  would  hoi 
further  communication ;  hut  would,  i 
were  willing,  take  the  two  boys  when 
were  of  suitable  age,  and  place  them 
school  until  they  were  fitted  to  enter  the  a 
To  this  both  De  Lancy  and  his  wife  re 
assented,  and  at  a  very  early  age  the 
were  removed  from  their  heartless  paren 
some  place  about  which  they  cared  not  t 
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had  selfishness  conquered 
igs.  De  Lane j 'b  mother 
to  the  climate  in  which 
•rving,  and,  consequently, 
of  knowing  the  result  of 
lad  given  her  son  on  quit- 
;'s  mother  was  as  kind  to 
rould  allow  her  to  be,  and 
ttle  presents,  which  were 
gratitude,  but  with  some 
•emark,  as  "  If  she  could 
[  more  valuable,  she  need 
erself  to  send  it."  It  is 
irks  were  generally  made 
d  were  not  intended  to 
3  donor,  but  they  showed 
ich  the  presents  were  re- 
lerally  assented  to  by  the 

imfort  and  solace  which 
incipled  pair  experienced 
rl  who  was  born  to  them 
nt  to  Woodbine  Cottage. 
af  affliction,  born  amidst 
id  in  indigence;  still  she 
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flourished  like  a  fair  floweret  plant* 
chance  in  a  harsh  yet  nutritious  soil, 
mother  loved  her  truly,  more  than  si 
ever  loved  any  thing  or  any  body  but  L 
De  Lancy  could  hardly  be  said  to  lo 
child,  but  he  felt  a  pride  in  her  infant  c 
and  found  amusement  in  her  childish  s 
plishmentB ;  and  as  he  returned  home 
his  office,  at  which  he  was  now  a  co 
attendant,  to  relieve  the  wretchedness 
home,  he  hastened  his  pace  to  meet  the 
Marianne,  who  came  forth  to  greet  hk 
her  smiles. 

The  child  grew  up  fair  and  beautiful, 
grandmother  would  have  taken  her  t 
own  home,  or  put  her  out  to  school,  b 
Lancy  rejected  the  former  proposal  wit 
dain,  and  only  yielded  to  the  latter  up 
condition  that  she  should  he  placed 
school  close  by,  where  she  might  spend  in 
those  hours  during  which  he  was  abs> 
his  office. 

About  this  period,  the  senior  clerk 
department  paid  the  debt  of  nature. 

De  Lancy  expected  to  be  appointed 
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ion  in  the  regular  routine  of  the  office. 
is  he  was  disappointed ;  he  was  passed 
without    any    reason    being    assigned, 
;h  it  was  very  easy  to  be  conceived.     A 
r  was  elected  in  his  stead, 
add  to  the  bitterness  of  this  disappoint- 
,  his  sons,  who  were  on  the  point  of 
9  to  join  their  grandfather,  heard  of  it, 
ivere  fully  informed  of  the  cause  of  their 
r's  disgrace  and  poverty,  of  which  they 
jeen  hitherto  ignorant.     On  their  arrival 
id,  the  colonel  easily  elicited  many  facts 
them  of  which  he  had  not  heard  before ; 
De  Lancy  received  a  letter  from  his  father 
ill  of  reproaches  and  vituperations  that 
itually  trembled  as  he  read  it.     It  con- 
id  by  telling  him  that  "  he  was  unworthy 
le  parent  whom  he  had  deceived,  of  the 
disgraced,    and  that  he 
see  either  of  them  again, 
never  consent  to  dwell  in 
him,  but  would  hide  them- 
lame,    at  having  so   dis- 
tion,  in    a   foreign   land, 
9  were  unknown  and  un- 
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These  severe,  though  well-merit 
proaches,  added  to  the  defeat  of  his  h 
increasing  his  scanty  income,  brough 
severe  illness,  which  had  nearly  tern 
fatally,  and,  as  it  was,  left  his  life  s 
worth  the  preserving.  A  prey  to  d 
lowness  of  spirits,  and  that  horrible  d 
some  impending  evil,  which  is  almost  i 
able,  he  became  morose  and  churlish 
wife  and  all  around  him,  except  his  da' 
who  seemed  to  have  power  to  sooi 
mind  and  relieve  bis  bodily  ailmer 
playing  and  singing  to  him,  and  re] 
little  pieces  of  poetry  and  speecbe: 
Shakespeare,  which  she  learnt  with 
rapidity,  and  retained  with  extrao: 
tenacity. 

To  his  daughter  he  owed  the  event 
covery  of  his  health ;  to  her  alone,  h 
for  he  acknowledged  no  higher  source, 
indebted  for  not  being  the  inbabitam 
madhouse.  The  gloom  on  his  mim 
way  to  comparative  cheerfulness ;  he 
sumed  her  empire  in  his  breast,  a 
returned  to  his  official  duties. 

His  cheerfulness  was  increased,  not 
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ne,  but  by  its  conse- 
t  all  she  bad  to  leave 
vhich  she  justified  to 
her  other  daughters 
>r  by  marriage  and  in 
f  five  thousand  pounds 
r.  Compeigne,  his  bro- 
;he  business.  It  pro- 
:  ten  per  cent.  Thus 
opulence  after  several 
r  poverty.  The  lesson 
luring  his  poverty  had 
fie  was  not  likely  to 
id  extravagance  again. 
v;is  so  great  that  he 
expenditure,  mean  in 
id  grudged  any,  the 
at  was  not  absolutely 
,  what  he  called,  the 
ind  worshipped    it   as 

,  Marianne,  was  about 
a  the  great  surprise  of 
loved  her  from  school, 
celebrated  masters  of 
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singing  and  elocution  to  attend  her  at 
at  a  guinea  a  lesson.  He  provided  he 
a  harp  and  pianoforte  of  the  best  q' 
that  eould  be  obtained.  He  took 
plays,  operas,  and  concerts,  and  even 
tained  at  his  table  several  actors  and  a( 
with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted 
earlier  days. 

Mr.  Compeigne  and  the  improper  lac 
still  did  him  the  honour  of  occupy! 
little  villa  at  Putney,  were  frequent 
at   Woodbine   Cottage,    much    to    K 
Lancy's  amazement  and  disgust. 

What  could  all  this  mean?  Con 
after  conjecture  failed  to  give  her  a  s 
tory  reply.  She  was  bewildered.  Hi 
it  that  he  who,  when  they  were  alone,  g 
himself  and  his  family  even  the  necess; 
life,  should  entertain  company  frequeot 
treat  them  in  a  most  princely  manner  ? 
his  expenses  on  his  daughter's  accoi 
ments,  she  concluded  that  he  was  thus  re 
her  by  perfecting  her  in  those  arts  whert 
had  restored  him  to  health  of  body  and 
fulness  of  mind.     His  taking  her,  at  s 


3  frequently,  might  be 
me  manner  ;  but  his 
lyers,  and  of  one  espe- 
ifamy,  introducing  a 
years  to  them,  and 
bit  her  acquirements 
ler  amazingly, 
not  endure  that  this 
at  without  inquiring 
ves  for  it.  She  was 
lainly,  although  she 
ngry  with  her  for  so 
tughter,  and  her  loTe 
nquer  her  fear  of  her 

to  anticipate  a  de- 
n  of  his  motives  for 
for  he  took  care  not 
dy  in  the  day-time; 
e  his  illness,  he  had 
1-room,  she  had  no 
it  hour  which  ladies 
settling  marital  and 
ius  was  she  left    in 
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One  afternoon,  on  his  return  from  tl 
De  Lane j-  brought  with  him  to  partal 
family  fare  —  which  had  been  prepar 
sumptuously  than  usual,  by  his  exprc 
mauds  issued  previously  to  his  depa 
the  morning — a  fat,  pale-faced  man,  w 
cautious,  cunning-looking,  grey  eyes, 
dressed  in  a  blue  frock-coat,  with  a  a 
of  frogs  upon  it,  and  a  vast  quantity  < 
ing.  His  fingers  were  ornamented  ' 
merous  gold  rings,  in  which  precion 
of  all  hues  and  colours  were  set.  ] 
which  was  black  and  oily,  was  careful] 
—  not  by  nature,  but  by  the  curling- 
and  his  whiskers  and  moustaches  w 
dently  cherished  with  profound  atten 
Macassar  oil. 

This  gentleman  was  introduced  to 
Lancy  and  Marianne  as  Mr.  Provem. 
exceedingly  reserved  in  his  manner, 
very  polite ;  talked  well,  when  he  < 
but  appeared  to  prefer  listening.  £ 
of  lords  and  ladies  as  his  most 
friends,  and  related  anecdotes  of 
stances  that  had  occurred  at  their 
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t  proved  he  had  been 
ilities. 

int  had  left  the  room, 
i  and  dessert  on  the 
quested  Marianne  to 
omplied,  and  exerted 
on,  who,  she  thought, 
c,  from  his  associating 
among  whom  it  was  so 

;rict  attention  to  her 
but  made  no  remark. 
j  smiling  and  bowing 
lis  obligations  to  her. 
veral  short  speeches, 
al  scenes  from  various 
,  followed — and  with 
.  Provem  bowed  and 
rose  to  take  his  leave 
i  announced ;  but,  be- 
handsome,  dark-green 
n,  Mrs.  de  Lancy,  who 
tarlour-door,  heard  her 
hat  do  you  think? — 
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"  I  think  she  may,  with  a  little  piw 
practice,"  replied  Mr.  Pcovem,  slowly  ai 
liberate!}'. 

"  Will  you  give  her  a  trial  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  When?" 

"  As  soon  as  I  have  selected  a  suitabl 
for  her,  and  have  a  night  vacant.  Goo 
I  think  she  may  do,  with  practice.** 

As  Mr.  Provem  stepped  into  the  dark 
chariot,  the  conviction  was  established 
mind  of  Mrs.  de  Lancy,  that  her  chit 
destiwd  for  the  stage. 

The  mystery  was  thus  most  unsatisfa 
solved. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE  DRAMA  OF  REAL  LIFE. 


When  De  Lancy  re-entered  the  dining-room, 
he  found  his  wife  lying  on  the  ground,  in  a  fit ; 
and  his  daughter,  kneeling  and  weeping,  by 
her  side.  The  usual  applications  were  re- 
sorted to,  and  Mrs.  de  Lancy  recovered.  She 
told  her  husband  that  the  effect  of  the  con- 
versation which  she  had  overheard  had  caused 
her  illness,  as  she  learnt  from  it  that  he  meant 
to  make  Marianne  an  actress. 

"  Well,  madam,  and  what  then  ?"  inquired 
De  Lancy.  "  Do  you  imagine  that,  with  my 
limited  means,  I  shall  allow  my  girl's  talents 
to  be  unemployed  ?  Do  you  think  I  have  spent 
all  the  money  I  have  paid  to  professors  and 
teachers  merely  for  amusement  ?— or  that  my 
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daughters  may  exhibit,  gratis,  for  the  gi 
tion  of  every  fool  that  asks  her  to  play  ax 
Do  you  imagine  for  one  moment  that  I 
have  feasted  and  fed  a  set  of  players, 
tertained  yonr  brother  and  his  mistress, 
for  the  pleasure  of  their  company  ?  No 
a  motive  in  all  I  did  —  the  experimi 
succeeded.  Provem,  the  manager  of  • 
Theatre,  has  consented  to  give  her 
She  must — she  shall  succeed,  and  we  i 
rich — wealthy,  madam.  Our  company 
courted,  and  we  shall  have  it  in  our  p 
repay  the  contempt  and  scorn  of  the  i 

"  I  will  never  consent  to  the  plai 
Mrs.  de  Lancy. 

"  That  is  of  very  little  cousequenc 
her  husband. 

"  Marianne,  my  child,  will  never  c< 
said  her  mother,  looking  on  her  as  if  to 
her  to  refuse  resolutely. 

"  That,  madam,  is  of  still  less  conseq 
said  the  father.  "  /  have  made  up  m 
that  she  shall  appear  on  the  stage,  and 
it  as  a  profession.  If  Bhe,  through  your 
interference,  refuses  to  obey  me — you, 
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ediately,  and  seek  a 
ire." 

)o  much  amazed  to 
learnt  the  meaning 
been  going  on,  said, 

go  on  the  stage,  my 
like  it,  of  all  things, 
ne  of  Shakespeare's 
chant  a  large  and 
e  music  of  the  best 
:he  applause,  excite 
smiles  of  the  public, 
all  her  phases — and 
did  dresses,  and  re- 
ents — to  be  rich  and 

>  and  good — to  ren- 
ippy  and  comfortable 
-delightful,  glorious 
ot,    dearest  mother, 

>  not  tremble  —  I  do 
!  gaze.     I  feel  that  I 

be  a  noble  triumph, 
your  argnments  to 
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"  Never,  my  child — never  will  I 
consent,"  said  Mrs.  de  Lancy.  "  A 
look  only  on  the  bright  side  of  thi 
Could  you  see  beneath  the  gorgeous 
the  hideous  reverse,  you  would  bel 
of  misery.  You  know  not  the  fatal 
those  jealousies,  those  heart-burnin 
envious  rivalries  that  haunt  the  l 
those  who  seek  for  public  favour  and 
on  the  boards  of  a  theatre.  You  c 
aware  of  the  temptations  to  which 
be  exposed  —  the  insults  you  will 
bear — the  degrading  proposals  to  w 
will  be  compelled  to  listen.  Nevi 
consent." 

"  Absurd,  madam  !  you  talk  as  a  • 
foolish  woman,"  said  De  Lancy. 

"  I  talk  as  a  mother,  sir,"  replied 

"  No  mother  who  truly  loves  hi 
madam,  wishes  to  oppose  her  advam 
life,"  said  De  Lancy 

"  Indeed,  mamma,  your  notions  < 
and  dangers  are  visionary.  Should  I 
yon  to  advise  and  admonish  me,  and  i 
to  watch  over  and  protect  me?"  ask 
anne. 
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-would  be  our  ad- 
ianship,  surrounded 
ilthy  flatterers  and 
ho  can  touch  pitch, 
I  her  mother, 
ssion  at  once  by  re- 
■.  I  have  made  up 
lopta  the  stage  as  a 
)beys,  or  pays  the 
>y  quitting  me  for 
f,  in  an  angry  and 
en  left  the  room, 
certions  to  comfort, 
r  mother  that  she 
on    to  the  race  of 

not  be  persuaded; 
d. 

>oking  out  for  a  star 
lanet  at  the  rival- 
hat  he  had,  without 
slescope,  discovered 
th  brilliancy  for  a 
id  of  the  theatrical 
nigh  its  close.   He, 
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accordingly,  fixed  upon  the  character 
for  Miss  de  Lancy's  first  appearai 
placed  her  under  the  fostering  care  o: 
wife,  who  had,  in  her  younger  days,  ■ 
and  succeeded  in  the  same  character 
racter  that  is  generally  selected  I 
ladies  for  their  debHt. 

Her  daughter's  being  placed  under 
tection  and  tnition  of  Mrs.  Provei 
character  was  pure  and  irreproacha! 
far  to  reconcile  Mrs.  de  Lancy  to  he 
ance  in  public — especially  as  she  he 
not  only  permitted  but  solicited  to  at 
her  to  town,  and  be  present  at  the  p 
hearsals  of  the  part. 

Marianne  studied  con  amore ;  si 
fore,  quickly  learned  the  words  of  i 
Her  natural  genius  and  clear  percep 
bled  her  to  catch  the  tones  and  attitw 
instructress.  She  readily  attained  t 
difficult  of  all  attainments — the  em] 
of  the  limbs  and  features  in  what  is  te 
bye-play.  In  a  fortnight  she  was  pre 
to  be  perfect ;  and  a  day  was  fixed  fo 
rehearsal:    no  strangers  were  allows 
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eeing  her  young, 
her  with  kindness 
?s,  indeed,  were 
nd  the  gentlemen 
At  the  conclusion 
s  and  gentlemen 
"A  hit — a  hit — 
itulated  the  ma- 
in having  hunted 
on.  The  Romeo 
uliet,  that  he  re- 
em,  and  got  ex- 
tg  to  her  bright 

kilful  general  in 
.  whispers  should 
sive  beauty  and 
et,  "  by  a  young 
on  any  stage." 
at,  the  important 
on  the  qui  vive ; 

doors  of 

they  were  sur- 
is  seldom  seen  in 
days. 
g  2 
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Before  the  OYerture  commenced,  the 
was  crowded  in  every  part.  When  th* 
lady  made  her  first  appearance,  si 
greeted  with  a  burst  of  applause,  wh 
intended  to  cheer  her,  and  allay  her  ti 
but,  unnsed  to  the  sound,  and  disma 
the  myriads  of  eyes  turned  on  ber,  i 
sick  and  giddy,  and  could  only  cou 
the  audience.  The  applause  ceased  ; 
silence,  more  appalling  than  the  sho 
plaudits,  followed.  She  essayed  to  sp< 
could  not.  A  sensation  of  excessiv 
oppressed  her.  She  was  about  to  c 
stage,  in  despair  of  uttering  a  wore 
the  audience,  perceiving  her  erabam 
again  cheered  her ;  and  her  kind  inst 
from  the  wings  encouraged  her  to  pro 
After  the  almost  unheard  deliver 
first  few  lines,  her  voice  and  courage  r 
She  entered  fully  into  the  feelings 
scene,  played  it  out,  and  left  the  stag) 
enthusiastic  shouts.  As  the  play  pn 
she  felt  Btill  more  at  ber  ease  ;  and 
tain  fell,  at  the  close,  amidst  shouts  st 
enthusiastic  than  any  that  had  gret 
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jcessful,  and   she   felt 

lion,  in  those  days,  to 
the  curtain  at  the  close 
dielm  them  with  corn- 
Individuals  were  in- 
e  which  was  bestowed 
n  it  was  announced  for 
occasion  there  were  no 
lady;"  but  when  the 
fas  to  inform  the  audi- 
>  be  performed  on  the 
i  out  that  "  Romeo  and 
iet  by  Miss  de  Lancy, 
ad  received  their  kind 
ier  first  appearance  — 
■y  night  until  further 
no  doubt  upon  the 
he  should  not  have  a 
empty  boxes,"  but  a 
remainder  of  his  season, 
retted  was  so  very  near 
i  half  the  town  would 
ng  gratified  by  an  in- 
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On  the  following  day  the  newspapers  were 
filled  with  the  praises  of  the  new  actress.  Her 
family,  face,  figure — all  were  described  accu- 
rately, and  at  great  length.  Though  several 
trifling  deficiencies  were  discovered  and  pointed 
out  in  her  performances,  still,  these  were  con- 
sidered merely  to  result  from  want  of  prac- 
tice on  the  boards,  and  not  from  a  miscon- 
ception of,  or  a  want  of  physical  power  to 
portray,  the  character.  Mr.  Provem  was 
unanimously  held  to  be  deserving  of  the  pa- 
tronage and  support  of  the  public  for  having 
sought  out,  appreciated,  and  secured  for  their 
amusement  so  lovely  a  girl,  and  so  clever  — 
"  first-rate"  is  the  term — an  actress. 

I  will,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  and  in 
language  less  flowery  and  high-flown  than  the 
language  of  the  theatrical  reviewers,  describe 
the  personal  appearance  of  Marianne  de 
Lancy,  when,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  she  ap- 
peared on  the  boards  of Theatre. 

Her  figure  was  tall,  and,  as  yet,  not  filled 
out.  It  wanted  that  graceful  rounding  which 
another  year  seemed  likely  to  famish.  No 
one,  however,  could  detect  this  who  saw  her 
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Her  face  was  oral, 
as,  and   dark-blue  in 

were  long  and  dark, 
distinctly  arched.  Her 
:iiut,  and  fell  in  ample 

and  shoulders.  Her 
lender;  and  beneath 
>er  feet  peeped  forth, 
ill  to  support  her  per- 
>al  charm  which  she 
:am  of  genius  which 
hanging  expression  of 
ice  soft,  musical,  and 
giving  utterance  and 
osite  passions.     Such 

that  she  became  "  the 
e  Lancy  bonnets — De 
:y  shawls — De  Lancy 
in,  woman,  and  child, 
de  Lancy,  was  consi- 
Vandal,  and  unfitted 
her's,  or  it's,  fellow- 

gladly  have   entered 
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into  an  immediate  engagement  for  three  years, 
with  a  large  and  increasing  salary,  with  the 
fair  and  popular  debutante;  but  her  father, 
who  had  not  bestowed  his  champagne  and 
claret  on  actors  and  actresses  for  some  months 
for  nothing,  was  determined  that,  before  she 
took  a  permanent  engagement,  she  should 
go  into  the  provinces,  and  so  acquire  money, 
fame,  and  a  habit  of  walking  the  stage,  and 
doing  the  business  of  the  scene  in  a  way  that 
can  only  be  acquired  by  continual  practice, 
Mr.  Provem  was  compelled  to  approve  of  the 
plan ;  and  gave  her  many  hints  for  her  con- 
duct and  study,  which  she  found  very  advan- 
tageous. The  only  return  he  solicited  for  all 
his  kindness  was,  that  on  her  return  from  the 
provinces,  she  would  give  him  the  first  offer 
of  her  services ;  to  which  she  readily  agTeed. 
It  is  very  extraordinary  that  Woodbine 
Cottage,  which  was  not  one  little  bit  prettier 
than  it  had  been  for  some  years,  of  a  sudden 
became  a  cottage  lion ;  the  lane  in  which  it 
stood  was  filled  with  carriages  from  morning 
to  night,  and  all  the  coachmen  had  strict 
orders  to  "  drive  slowly  "  as  they  passed  along 
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it.  Horsemen  innumerable  made  their  nags 
caper  and  prance  just  before  the  gate ;  men 
of  all  grades, 

"  la  whisky,  buggy,  gig,  or  dog-cart,  curricle  and  tandem," 

walked  their  nags  slowly  and  deliberately  up 
and  down  in  hopes  of  catching  a  glimpse  of 
the  De  Lancy. 

Within  the  walls  of  Woodbine  Cottage  no 
change  had  taken  place.  The  same  plain 
humble  furniture  graced,  some  said  disgraced, 
its  rooms.  The  same  economical  arrangements 
were  persevered  in,  and  still  fewer  visiters  sat 
at  its  frugal  table.  How  was  this  ?  did  no 
one  solicit  the  acquaintance  of  the  parents  of 
the  talented  girl  who  had  enchanted  and  half- 
crazed  the  town!  Ay,  hundreds,  and  thou- 
sands ;  but  De  Lancy  spurned  them  all.  He 
proudly  refused  admission  to  noble,  gentle, 
and  simple.  Many  valuable  presents,  which 
had  been  forwarded  to  his  daughter,  were  re- 
turned ;  not  only  impolitely,  but  rudely  and 
uncivilly.  He  was  looked  upon  as  the  per- 
fect model  of  a  prudent  papa. 

Yet  this  conduct  was  not  the  result  of  a 
prudent  and  provident  care  for  bis  daughter's 
Q  5 
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character  or  welfare ;  it  was  simply 
from  motives  of  cupidity  and  revei 
had  been  rejected  by  society,  and  h< 
terminer!  to  show  society  that  he  ca 
button  for  it.  He  was  anxious  to 
high  and  wealthy  suitor  for  his  dau 
man  in  power,  with  patronage  to  coi 
he  knew  that  his  only  chance  of  seen 
an  one,  was  to  keep  his  gem  snug  - 
casket,  invisible  to  all  eyes — for  s 
least.  He  knew,  too,  that  the  more 
of  access  he  was,  the  more  an  accet 
would  be  sought  after.  The  value  ( 
diamond,  or  other  precious  stone,  is 
by  only  affording  the  anxious  wou 
sessor  of  it  a  slight  glance  of  its  be) 
its  brilliancies. 

Before Theatre  had  closed, 

de  Lancy  received  offers  from  all 
provincial  theatres.  Mr.  de  Lai 
managed  the  exchequer,  set  so  hi; 
on  his  daughter's  services,  that  but 
afford  to  give  him  the  sum  he  dema 
this,  Provem  was  his  adviser,  and 
was  considered  to  be  good  by  those 
derstood  such  matters. 
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.  to  fulfil  her  engagements, 
>lved  to  study  a  round  of 
er  kind  friend  Mrs.  Provem. 
only  an  actress  of  "  one 
of  old  G — ;  and  although 
the  might  have  heen  eon 
tick  a  Juliet)  only,  yet  her 
are  herself  in  other  charac- 
ry  boards,  to  ensure  future 
ropolis. 

1  on  the  success  which  at- 
provinces ;  I  will  only  Bay 
aedy,  farce,  as  well  as  tra- 
d  all  before  her,"  as  the 
tte  politely  described  her 
i  so  fond  of  her  profession, 
ich,  and  was  of  so  quick  a 
;en  played  in  three  pieces 
; ;  much  to  her  father's  de- 
special  care  to  add  to  his 
the  managers    up    to  the 

her  career  she  was  com- 
to  retire  into  private  life, 
ilways  attended  her  behind 
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the  scenes,  ready  to  shield  her  from 
and  to  protect  her  from  chills,  by  a 
her  with  shawls  and  cloaks  when  she  1 
stage,  while  de  Lancy  was  taking  hi 
in  the  green-room,  or  seeing  the  perfori 
"in  front,"  caught  a  severe  cold  i: 
coldest  of  all  cold  places,  "  the  wing 
fever  succeeded — slight  at  first;  but, 
neglected,  and  increased  by  further  es 
to  draughts,  it  soon  proved  fatal.  Whc 
had  deposited  her  remains  in  the  gra 
Lancy  and  his  daughter  left  many  < 
ments  unfulfilled,  and  returned  to  Wt 
Cottage. 

Marianne  suffered  severely  from  the 
her  mother.  Her  father,  though  kind 
way,  could  not  supply  her  loss.  Shf 
a  kind  friend  in  her  instructress,  Mrs.  P 
and  by  her  advice  De  Lancy  consented 
ceive  into  his  house,  as  a  companii 
attendant  on  his  daughter,  a  lady  of 
age,  who  had  filled  a  subordinate  situa 

Theatre  for  several  years,  and  w 

posed  to  be  of  irreproachable  character 

Mrs.  Maidby,  for  so  she  was  oalle 
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the  most  favourable 
sasou  had  maintained 
a  un rivalled.  From 
she  lost  the  public 
;he  background  by  a 
and  subsided  into  a 
in  vain  trying  to 
bad  lost ;  which  is  of 
;  difficult  to  accom- 
tmenfc  of  her  warmest 

her  mind,  and  given 

age,  which  her  years 
>  soured  her  temper, 
envious  of  every  one 
,ge  of Theatre, 

successful  than  she 

1,  detested  Marianne 
r  living  with  her  as  a 
e,  she  could  not  love 
red  to  be  loved.    She 

have  idolized  her  if 
id  off  the  stage,  and 
vel.  As  it  was,  she 
eluded  love ;  loveable 

was. 
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Into  the  character  of  Mr.  de  La 
saw  at  once,  and  despised  him  acc< 
She  did  not  disguise  her  sentiments,  1 
ishly  allowed  the  daughter  to  learn  : 
lips  the  meanness,  avarice,  and  want 
tion  displayed  by  her  father. 

To  Mrs.  Maidby,  De  Lancy  had  bi 
ral  beyond  his  wont.  It  was  snre  to  : 
and  soon  known,  what  recompense 
to  bis  daughter's  protector.  Pride 
him  to  enable  the  public  to  say  that 
her  in  a  princely  manner,  and  had 
her  to  throw  up  her  weekly  salary  fr 
Provera.  Ihis  motive  was  as  visible 
sharp-sighted  lady  as  if  it  had  been 
outside  instead  of  inside  his  breast. 

De  Lancy  soon  saw  that  his  charai 
discovered,  seen  through,  and  apprec 
Mrs.  Maidby,  hut  he  cared  not  for 
disliked  her,  and  thought  it  quite  as  v 
she  should  know  it.  He  took  no  ] 
conceal  his  dislike,  but  let  her  un( 
that,  as  he  had  paid  her  liberally  for  at 
to  his  daughter,  he  should  exact  "  t 
letter  of  the  bond,"  and  dismiss  he: 
gave  bim  the  slightest  cause  for  so  do: 
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is  and  upon  such  terms  towards  one 
er  stood  the  trio  inhabiting  Woodbine 
je :  the  father  preying  upon  the  indus- 
d  talents  of  his  child,  the  child  enter- 
%  an  unfilial  feeling  towards  her  father, 
:arcely  knowing  her  sentiments  towards 
reling  friend;  and  the  hireling  friend 
ing  the  father,  and  not  loving  the 
ter. 

Provem's  theatre  re-opened.  He  had 
d  the  services  of  Miss  de  Lancy  upon 
terms  for  three  years.  On  the  first 
after  playing  Juliet,  with  as  great  and 
is  greater  suceess  than  before,  for  it 
more  finished  performance,  she  appeared 
I.  in  the  Devil  to  Pay. 

)re   successful  hit   made. 

id  in  their  applause,  and 
evidently   mistaken    her 

aad  farce  and  low  comedy 

\  night  she  was  heard  in 
ntes,  and  in  Lady  Teazle, 
indal ;  and  then  the  critics 
:celled  in  genteel  comedy 
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sold  not  help  obaerv- 
yed  that  an  elegantly 
bout  the  middle  age 
ingly  handsome,  took 
ox,  and  paid  the  most 
performances.  If  she 
nd  piece,  this  gentle- 
m  she  made  her  last 
1  once  or  twice  from 
;  he  paid  no  regard  to 
:  stage  until  she  again 
She  did  not  mention 
s.  Maidby,  or  any  one 
hen,  as  she  was  atand- 
boi,  the  stranger  in  a 
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very  respectful  manner  bowed  to  her  and 
kissed  his  hand. 

Marianne's  blood  rushed  to  her  face  as  she 
turned  and  took  hold  of  Mrs.  Maidby's  arm, 
to  drag  her  into  the  green-room. 

That  sharp-sighted  lady,  who  had  probably 
observed  the  stranger's  constant  occupation  of 
the  stage-box,  saw  the  proffered  salutation; 
though,  had  not  she  been  withdrawn  from  the 
spot  by  her  companion,  she  would  not,  most 
likely,  have  taken  any  notice  of  it.  When 
she  was  hurried  into  the  green-room,  at  a 
speed  which  had  nearly  upset  several  loungers 
about  its  door,  she  turned  round  to  Marianne, 
and  begged  to  know  if  she  were  ill,  or  what 
was  the  matter  with  her  if  she  were  not. 

"You  must  have  seen  the  insolence  of 
that  man,  Maidby ;  give  me  a  glass  of  water. 
I  never  was  insulted  before,  and  I  will  cer- 
tainly complain  to  my  father,"  said  Mari- 
anne. 

"  Insulted,  Miss  de  Lancy,  and  I  by  you ! 
why  there  was  no  one  near  us,"  said  Mrs. 
Maidby,  as  she  tendered  the  glass  of  water. 

"  The  stranger  in  the  stage-box — you  must 
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every    night  I   have 

ndsome  man,  with  those 
hose  rich  black  curls; 
"  said  Mrs.  Maidby, 
iwed  to  me,"  said  Mari- 

jnt,  an  involuntary  tri- 
ii6,"  said  Maidby ;  who 
;  a  Bpiteful  stress  on 

»  had  the  impertinence 
"  said  Marianne, 
n  to  me,"  said  Maidby. 
tely  passee,  and  I  was 
you  know." 

his  eyes  fixed  on  me. 

if  I  am  to  be  exposed 
boy !  tell  Mrs.  Provem 
,"  said  Marianne,  look- 
i. 

was  gone  in  search  of 
Mrs.  Maidby  used  her 
ilence  Miss  de  Lancy's 
er  it  was  quite  absurd 
ibout  such  a  trifle. 
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The  young  lady,  however,  would 
silenced ;  and,  had  not  the  call-boy 
her  that  Mrs.  Provem  was  not  in  tb 
that  Mr.  Provem  was  engaged  with  t 
surer,  and  that  he  did  not  know  wl 
de  Lancy  was,  though  he  was  somewl 
front,"  she  certainly  would  not  01 
got  up  the  scene,  but  have  played  i 
a  very  spirited  manner. 

The  curtain  was  rung  up  for  the 
and  Miss  de  Lancy  had  to  appear  in 
scene  of  it.  Her  name  was  called, 
went  to  the  wing  to  he  in  readiness 
her  cue.  As  she  stood  there,  she 
stranger,  and  fancied  that  he  smilei 
companion  in  a  peculiar  way.  Shi 
round  to  look  at  Mrs.  Maidby,  to  see 
she  responded  to  the  look.  Mrs.  Mail 
however,  regarding  the  hero  of  th 
who  was  declaiming  energetically,  wit 
ing  eyes.  Miss  de  Lancy  again  looked 
the  stage-box ;  it  was  unoccupied, 
went  on  she  saw  a  smile  upon  Mrs.  1 
face,  evidently  not  caused  by  the  hei 
ing  speech  of  the  hero  who  had  jui 
her  the  cue. 
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hey  went  home   in    the  carriage    to 
ie  Cottage,  Marianne,  who   had   said 
further  on  the  subject  to  her  corn- 
informed  her  father  of  what  had  hap- 
Mr.  de  Lancj   was  very   indignant, 
ared  that  he  would  station  himself 
prompter's  box,  and  if  the  gentleman 
insult  her  again  by  look  or  action, 
would  go  round  in  front,  and  have 
oved  from  the  theatre  by  force, 
ie  following  night,  De  Lancy    never 
wings.     The  stranger  made  his  ap- 
t,  and  took  his  seat  as  usual ;   but 
by  look  nor  action  did  he  afford  the 
pretext  to  the  actress's  enraged  fa- 
plan  he  had  meditated. 
is  period  that,  amongst 
sing  at  a  private  con- 
ved  one  from  a  quarter 
i  are   considered    to  be 
>ement  with  Mr,  Provem 
ig  any  where  in  London 
While  that  theatre  was 
erty  to  "  star  it "  in  the 
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rovinces.  On  -  this  occasion,  howe 
iterests  of  Mr.  Provem  induced  him  ■ 
nd  to  give  permission  to  Miss  de  ] 
ppear  and  sing  two  songs  at  this  p; 
mcert. 
The  offer  made  was  liberal  in  the  e 
lerefore,  De  Lancy  did  not  hesitate 
[rs.  Maidby  to  go  to.  a  very  great  ex 
rocuring  for  her  charge  a  dress  so: 
le  occasion.  On  the  morning  of  l 
art,  a  handsome  case  of  jewels  was 
Woodbine  Cottage ;  and  as  it  came 
iraale,  from  whom  it  was  an  honou 
jive  any  thing,  it  was  accepted  and  : 
tdged  with  profound  respect. 

Neither  Mrs.  Maidby  nor  Mr.  di 
ad  the  entree  to  this  concert-room 
as  filled  with  the  highest,  the  pro 
lis  land.  They  were  compelled  to  • 
jeir  fair  charge  in  an  ante-room, 
lany  others  of  a  rank  mnch  sup 
ieir  own.  There  we  must  leave  the 
ccompany  Marianne  into  the  concei 
Without  attempting  to  describe  the  i 


it  will  suffice  to  say, 
mducted  in  most  mag- 
mer. 

e  Lancy  had  sung  her 
juietly-expressed  plau- 
issigned  to  her,  a  lady 
jewels,  and  a  peculiar 

be  a  person  of  rank, 
m  with  her,  and,  after 
tier  ease  by  the  con- 
s  of  her  manner,  left 

she  returned,  leaning 
leman,  whom  she  in- 
,  Lord  Landburton. 

and  in  Lord  Landbur- 
oger  that  had  insulted 
pant  of  the  stage-box, 
itre. 

ed  ;  but  the  place,  the 
forbade  such  a  step. 
iled  to  the  lady,  and 
position  in  which  she 
le  lady  was  gone,  and 
ry  handsome  man,  who 


>    ■ 
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•  |  i  regarded  her  with  looks  expressive   of  the 

most  profound  and  respectful  admiration. 
It  were  needless  to  say  how  quickly  a  per- 
J  •  feet  master  of  the  arts  which  win  ladies  fair 

succeeded  in  convincing  an  artless  girl  that 
his  hold  attempt  to  attract  her  attention  was 
the  involuntary  result  of  the  respect  due  to 
genius.  It  would  be  useless  to  say  how 
speedily  he  forced  the  conviction  on  her  mind 

that  his  nightly  presence  in  the  box  of 

Theatre  was  entirely  owing  to  the  attraction 
of  her  acting.  The  soft,  silvery,  winning 
tones  of  the  practised  man  of  fashion  could 
not  be  deemed  insincere,  nor  the  compliments 
which  he  lavished  in  the  most  delicate  man- 
ner be  accounted  flattery  by  one  whose  bosom 
was  free  from  all  guile,  and  whose  ears  had 
never  drank  in  the  sweet  draught  of  praise 
from  one  so  high  in  rank— one  whom  she 
deemed  a  judge  of  the  arts  she  dearly 
loved. 

Miss  de  Lancy  was  reminded  that  the  time 
had  arrived  for  her  second  song  to  be  sung. 
Lord  Landburton  handed  her  to  the  front  of 
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sd  until  she  had 
:  to  her  seat, 
she  should  remain 
concert,  and  never 
tar  to  go  off  with 
iorry  when  it  was 
>n  had  been  kind 
ler  all  the  distin- 
,d  to  entertain  her 
rased,  while  they 
nigh  life,  of  which 
ig.  He  had  not 
iger,  nor  talked  to 
but  as  a  man  of 
le  of  his  own  rank. 
ay,  pleased  is  too 
:  feelings — she  was 

cted  her  from  the 
room,  where  Mrs. 
'ere  awaiting  her. 
e  trembled  lest  her 
>  the  man  in  whom 
recognise  the  per- 
!  had  complained. 
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She  feared,  too,  lest  Mrs.  Maidbj 
make  some  observations,  or  cast  son 
ing  or  invidious  glance  on  her  when 
how  and  by  whom  she  was  accoi 
Her  timidity  and  her  fears  were 
when  she  saw  her  father  approach,  ai 
him  thank  Lord  Landburton,  by  n; 
his  condescension  in  restoring  his  dai 
him,  and  observed  the  distant  but  r 
courtesy  with  which  her  companion 
his  Lordship. 

Mr.  de  Lancy  had  learnt  from  Mr. 
Provem,  that  the  gentleman  who  h 
pied  the  stage-box  for  so  many  night 
cession  was  Lord  Landburton,  who,  t 
present  merely  in  training,  was  loot 
in  the  political  world  as  the  man  wh 
no  distant  period  to  take  a  prominen 
the  most  prominent,  position  in  the 
When,  then,  this  individual — the  eml 
sessor  of  place  and  power,  who,  being 
man,  might  raise  his  daughter  to  the 
and,  from  his  position,  might  plact 
in  some  post  of  honour  and  profit- 
leave  to  be  allowed  to  pay  his  ret 
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.tlier's  residence,  was 
mid  meet  with  a  re- 
msent  was  given,  of 
If  on  the  following 

lapsed,  Marianne  de 
i  blank  in  her  exist- 
ing were  not  spent 
d  Landburton.  She 
conceived  to  he  the 
ng  great  and  good; 
he  was  borne  out  by 
ipanion.  Highly  as 
Iburton,  her  thoughts 
raises  lavished  upon 
her  friend.  He  had 
her,  and  yet  she  felt 
ly  as  she  loved  him. 
a  dream  of  delight; 
irksome  to  her;  and, 
he  went  through  the 
lay  as  through  a  task 
1  over  as  quickly  as 
lew  that  his  eye  was 
herself. 

Hi 
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She  was  not  aware  bow  publicly  k 
bow  maliciously  commented  on  were 
sbip's  attentions  to  her ;  and,  if  she 
aware  of  it,  she  probably  would  i 
heeded  it.  Pure  in  thought,  guilele 
tention,  she  would  have  despised  th 
ations,  spat  upon  the  malevolent  int 
daily  and  weekly  uttered  and  throwi 
"  the  gentlemen  of  the  press ;"  but 
them  not — knew  not  of  them. 

Her  father  knew  all  that  was  pass: 
public  papers  and  in  the  world  of  fasl 
even  fomented  the  reports  that  wen 
He  had  an  object  in  so  doing.  He 
himself  a  very  clever  person,  and  bell 
he  was  securing  his  daughter  a  title, 
self  a  snug  berth  for  his  life. 

August  was  drawing  nigh.  The 
near  when  the  houses  of  parliamenl 
patent  theatres  were  about  to  close  th 
to  enable  the  actors  on  their  respectr 
to  astonish  the  provincials  by  their 
ances.  Lord  Landburton  had  been  ] 
the  situation  which  he  had  coveted, 
which  he   was  considered   admirabl 
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See,  he  found  time  to 
i  "  snug  berth,"  which 
time,  but  was  better 
ffiee  in  Somerset  House, 
is  mornings,  and  some- 
was  not  playing,  his 
Cottage. 

of  love,  and  to  willing 
3  joys  of  wedded  love — 
might  arrive  when  he 
with  his  heart  to  the 
make  him  happy.  He 
tances — family  circum- 
jing  so  at  present.  He 
>bable,  meanwhile,  that 
io  would  wave  the  cere- 
emed  necessary  to  con- 
>e  content  to  enjoy  the 
sd  union — careless  alike 
pinions  of  the  world, 
nd  believed  that  yield- 
was  offering  a  noble 
■cumstances." 
i  whom  she  could  resort 
eed  ?     Yes,  she  had  one 


I 

I 


J  ' 
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\  J.  —  a  hireling,  and,  as  it  was  afterwards  proved, 

a  well-paid  hireling,  in  the  service  of  her  se- 
ducer. Mrs.  Maidby,  instead  of  pointing  out 
to  her  the  dangers  of  the  path  she  was  about 
to  pursue,  or  acquainting  her  father  with  what 
was  passing  in  his  absence,  earned  the  wages 
of  iniquity  which  she  had  taken,  and  confirmed 
the  erring  weak  one  in  the  dangerous  opinions 
she  was  imbibing.  Where  was  Mrs.  ProTem, 
who  had  been  a  true  friend  to  her  ?  alas !  she 
was  absent.  She  had  accompanied  her  hus- 
band, the  manager,  in  search  of  fresh  stars 
that  were  to  be  brought  out  in  the  firmament 
of Theatre  at  its  re-opening.  The  stage- 
manager  was  doing  the  duties  of  the  manager 
in  his  absence. 

Theatre  closed.     Marianne  had  taken 

her  benefit,  and,  in  playhouse  parlance,  it 
proved  "  a  bumper,"  and  also  proved  to  be 
"  a  bumper  at  parting,"  for,  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, when  Mr.  de  Lancy  returned  from  his 
new  office  to  Woodbine  Cottage,  congratu- 
lating himself  that  all  his  schemes  had  proved 
I  successful  —  that  he  was  "  well  tiled  in,"  had 

a  most  profitable  daughter,  a  well-filled  ex- 
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e  son  in-law  in  prospectu, 
!  deserted  by  all  but  his 
ter  and  the  woman,  who 
tier  protector,  were  gone 
r  whither.  All  that  he 
it  Lord  Landburton  had 
rning,  and  that  his  daugh- 
left  the  house  with  him, 
ling  into  a  chariot  with 
;achcd  to  it,  which  was 
sr  end  of  the  lane, 
urst  upon  the  mind  of  the 
,  the  selfish  father.  He 
eived — beaten  at  his  own 
a  object  for  the  finger  of 
was  gone.  He  had  been 
Id  only  —  he  cared  little 
realtb,  of  his  proud  posi- 
s  schemes  were  circum- 
ions  dissolved  into  some- 
ringness.  He  stormed — 
lown  curses  on  his  child, 
himself.  He  implored 
some  signal  intimation 
recations.     He  was  an- 
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swered —  awfully  answered.  A  yes 
way  in  his  lungs,  and,  as  bis  daugl 
driven  into  the  home  prepared  for  h( 
seducer,  her  father  expired  in  a  po< 
own  blood ! 

The  world  bestowed  a  few  sighs  on 
of  the  father — shrugged  its  shoulde 
the  name  of  the  daughter  was  mentio 
received  the  destroyer  of  both  with  "  : 
wreathed  smiles,"  when  satiety  drove  1 
to  bury  in  official  cares  the  remembrai 
haunted  him. 

Mrs.  Maidby  was  comfortably  esi 
in  a  boarding-house  at  a  fashionable  v 
place,  and  was  quite  the  rage  for  a  tin 
however,  was  faithful  to  her  employ 
shook  ber  head,  as  much  as  to  intiu 
there  was  a  great  deal  in  it,  but  only  .' 
'*  Lord  Landburton  was  a  very  nice  i 
a  perfect  gentleman." 

Mr.  Provem  would  have  been  gre 
gusted  at  losing  his  star,  had  not  he  n 
certain  sum  from  somebody  to  compen 
for  her  loss.  Mrs.  Provem  was  really  d 
but  she  did  not  dare  to  say  so  to  any 
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rasband,  for  he  had  told  her  that  she  might 
the  prosperity  of Theatre  if  Bhe 

ad  where  was  Marianne  de  Lancy?  no 
knew  —  no  one  cared.  She  had  been  a 
was  now  a  fallen  star.  She  had  blazed 
i  as  a  meteor — shot  along  the  sky  of  soci- 
iw  stars  had  risen  —  in 
were  eclipsed. 


Dieppe  stands  a  little 
ilas.  A  small  cottage, 
hich  flanks  the  village, 
English  lady  and    her 

after  her  arrival,  the 
nan  were  required,  and 
oale  child.  The  Pro- 
Heppe  was  called  upon 
30  was  weak  and  delt- 
le  summons,  took  the 

begged  to  know  the 
r  upon  it.  The  lovely 
lonfounded  at  the  qoes- 
■s  of  anxious  thought 
her  head  in  her  pillow, 
b5 
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and,  raising  it  again,  whispered  "Hamlet- 
Hamlet  Luckless." 

The  boy  grew  up.  The  mother  devob 
herself  entirely  to  his  education.  She  had  f 
him  the  best  masters  that  could  be  procure 
Out  of  her  scanty  income — for  the  noble  loi 
her  seducer,  most  generously  settled  two  hv 
dred  pounds  per  annum  npon  her — she  tri 
to  save  enough  to  enable  her  to  return  to  I 
native  land,  and,  under  the  false  name  she  h 
adopted,  to  procure  those  advantages  for  I 
son  which  she  despaired  of  meeting  with  in 
foreign  clime.  The  little  Hamlet  was  qui 
to  learn.  The  mother  took  a  pride  in  teac 
ing  him  to  recite  pieces  of  poetry  and  speech 
from  her  favourite  authors.  The  talents  whi 
bad  maddened  the  metropolis,  were  devoted 
teach  an  infant  to  prattle  Shakespeare,  and 
warble  forth  the  simple  airs  of  Normandy. 

Fate  ordained  that  the  plans  she  had  la 
for  returning  to  England  should  not  be  accoi 
plished.  The  agent  through  whom  her  be 
garly  pittance  was  paid,  gave  an  intimation 
her  intention  to  his  employer.  A  hint  w 
conveyed  to  her,  through  the  same  sourx 
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that,  if  ever  she  set  foot  on  British  ground 
her  pittance  would  be  withdrawn.  She  re 
moved  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  taught  hersel 
and  her  son  the  language  of  love  and  passioi 
— the  tongue  of  Italy. 

After  some  eight  or  ten  years  of  official  life 
Lord  Landburton's  health  broke  down.  Hi 
lungs  were  affected ;  and  he  was  recommended 
by  the  faculty  to  try  their  last  resource,  changi 
of  air  and  scene.  He  fitted  out  a  yacht,  and 
with  his  sister,  set  sail  for  the  Mediterranean 
After  visiting  the  Greek  Isles,  Sicily,  Sardinia 
and  Malta,  he  resolved  to  winter  at  Naples. 

Though  Miss  de  Lancy,  or  Mrs.  Luckiest 

as  she  had  called  herself,  lived  in  the  stricter 

retirement  with  her  son,  still  she  heard  froi 

the  masters  who  attended  him  the  news  o 

what  was  passing  around  her.     Among  othe 

things,  she  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Lord  Land 

burton  and  his  sister.     The  news  shocked  he 

greatly,  as  she  feared  that  he  was  come  i 

not  to  renew  the  intimacy  i 

I  formerly  lived — for  that  wa 

stion— but  to  remove  his  soi 
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her  only  comfort,  from  her.  The  agitation 
into  which  this  idea  threw  her,  made  her  se- 
riously ill.  She  felt,  after  a  few  days,  that 
her  sickness  was  unto  death.  She  resolved, 
before  her  spirit  was  called  hence,  to  make  a 
final  appeal  to  her  seducer,  in  behalf  of  his 
child.  To  effect  this  purpose,  she  addressed 
a  letter  to  Lord  Landburton's  sister ;  for  she 
not  only  exonerated  that  lady  from  any  charge 
of  conniving  with  her  brother  to  effect  her  ruin, 
but  gave  her  credit  for  attempting,  though 
without  success,  to  induce  him  to  make  her 
the  only  reparation  in  his  power,  by  marrying 
her. 

The  letter  was  delivered  to  Lady  Isabella 
as  she  sat  beside  her  brother,  who  was  daily 
growing  weaker,  and  exhibiting  those  signs  of 
slow,  but  sure  decay,  that  always  attend  on 
tubercular  consumption.  She  read  a  few  lines 
of  the  powerful  appeal  to  her  kindly  nature, 
and  would  have  left  the  room  to  finish  the  pe- 
rusal of  it,  and  hide  from  the  seducer  the  tears 
caused  by  his  victim's  words,  had  he  not 
glanced  at  and  immediately  recognized  the 
handwriting. 
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•'That  letter — dear  Bella— is  from  Mari- 
anne/' said  Lord  Land  burton.  "  I  knew  she 
was  somewhere  in  Italy,  bat  was  not  aware 
Bhe  was  so  near  to  me.  Read  it  to  me — do 
not  be  afraid  of  the  result.  I  am  weak,  but 
I  can  bear  it.  I  treated  her  like  a  villain ; 
bat,  believe  me,  I  was  imposed  upon.  A  fe- 
male friend — one  who  called  herself  her  friend 
— has  lately  confessed  that  the  tales  of  her 
infidelity — and  with  a  menial,  too— with  which 
she  poisoned  my  ears,  were  her  own  wicked 
inventions,  the  result  of  envy  and  malice.  Let 
me  hear  the  contents  of  her  letter." 

Lady  Isabella  hesitated,  but  at  length  obeyed. 
In  a  tremulous  voice,  she  read  as  follows : 

"Your  ladyship  will  pardon  one  marked 
with  the  brand  of  shame  and  infamy  address- 
ing yon,  whose  every  thought  is  purity,  every 
action  beyond  the  reach  of  calumny.  I  am 
dying,  madam,  and  a  very  few  short  hours  will 
place  me  far  away  from  the  scorn  and  contempt 
I  have  merited  and  received.  I  have  a  son — 
a  fair,  bright  boy — in  whom  has  been  concen- 
trated all  my  worldly  happiness.  I  am  about 
to  leave  him  to  the  mercies  of  an  unfeeling 
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world,  who  will  answer  his  appeal  for  succour 
and  for  help  in  his  necessities,  by  taunting  him 
with  his  mother's  crimes.  The  innocent  will 
suffer  for  the  guilty.  The  offspring  of  vice 
and  passion  will  hear  about  him  the  mark  of 
Cain,  and  wander  forth  an  outcast  from  society, 
unless  he  who  ought  to  shield  him  from  the 
consequences  of  his  crime,  stretches  out  a 
friendly  hand  to  save  him.  Believe  me,  lady, 
he  will  not  be  found  unworthy  of  his  aid.  I 
cannot  appeal  to  his  father — I  cannot  see  him 
— I  cannot  write  to  him.  I  forgive  him  all  his 
wrongs  to  me  and  mine ;  for  his  noble  nature 
was  imposed  upon.  I  have  prayed,  and  do 
pray  Heaven,  to  bless  him  and  pardon  us  both. 
I  do  entreat  your  ladyship  to  accompany  the 
bearer  of  this  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  and 
to  listen  to  the  last  words  and  grant  the  last 
request  of  the  dying 

"  Marianne  de  Lancy." 

"Go  —  go,  dear  Bella  —  go  quickly,"  said 
Lord  Landburton.  "  Assure  her  of  my  un- 
changed love— of  my  future  care  of  my  boy. 
Hasten,  ere  it  be  too  late.  Ring,  Bella,  ring. 
What  ho,  sirrah!  the  carriage,  instantly.     I 
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would  go  myself,  bat  that  I  am  weak,  and  it 
would  kill  as  both.  Go,  dear  sister,  go — fear 
not  to  leave  me." 

Lady  Isabella  saw  that  her  going  would 
produce  less  agitation  in  her  brother  than  her 
remaining  with  him.  She  went,  therefore,  and 
found  the  wasted  frame  of  the  once  lovely 
Marianne  still  breathing.  What  passed  at  the 
interview  was  never  known  to  any  but  the 
noble  brother  and  sister.  The  result  of  it  was 
that,  after  his  mother's  remains  had  been  con- 
signed to  consecrated  ground — for  it  was  not 
known  that  she  had  been  an  actress,  and  con- 
sequently unworthy,  in  the  bigoted  eyes  of 
an  idolatrous  priesthood,  of  Christian  burial 
— the  boy,  Hamlet  Luckless,  was  sent  over  to 
England,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  a 
clergyman  in  the  north  of  England. 

Lord  Landburton  could  not  see  the  son  of 
his  victim ;  but,  before  his  death,  he  bequeathed 
him  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  he  should  be  educated  for 
the  church,  and,  when  of  age,  inducted  into  a 
valuable  living  belonging  to  the  family.  One 
condition  was  annexed  to  this  gift;  he  was 
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to  bear  the  name  of  Luckless,  and  not  to  seek 
to  be  admitted  into  the  family  of  the  Land- 
burtons  :  even  in  death,  pride  asserted  its  em- 
pire. The  same  vessel  that  bore  these  last 
instructions  to  his  son's  guardian,  carried  oyer 
his  lifeless  body  for  interment  in  the  family 
vault. 

Lady  Isabella  requested  the  clergyman  to 
whose  care  the  boy  had  been  assigned  to  make 
the  wretched  history  known  to  him  as  soon  as 
he  deemed  him  of  sufficient  age  to  understand 
his  position  in  society.  This  was  done,  ten- 
derly and  kindly.  Its  effects  we  have  partly 
seen  in  the  conduct  of  Hamlet  Luckless. 

These  were  the  contents  of  "  The  Luckless 
Papers."     So  ended  the  tale  of 

PRIDE  AND  SORROW. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  DRAMA  OF  REAL  LIFE. 

When  Octavus  Thrillington  had  read  the  pa- 
pers which  Hamlet  Luckless  had  sent  to  him, 
his  first  impression  was,  that  his  friend  was  a 
very  ill-used  man,  and  ought,  late  as  it  was,  to 
call  out  all  the  nearest  relations  of  his  unnatural 
parent,  and  prove  himself  heir  to  the  title  by 
some  means  or  other.  His  second  notion  was 
that  he  had  better  treat  them  with  well-merited 
scorn,  and  consign  the  four  hundred  pounds 
per  annum  and  the  prospect  of  the  family 
living  to  Tartarus,  with  the  family  themselves. 
His  third  and  last  opinion  was,  that  he  had 
better  keep  the  annuity,  get  inducted  to  the 
living,  marry  the  wife  of  his  choice,  and 
manufacture  a  family  of  his  own.     Hamlet 
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Luckless  was  a  gentleman :  what  blame  at- 
tached to  him  that  he  was  the  child  of  illicit 
love  ?  "  If  my  sister  Monimia  takes  a  fancy  to 
him,  let  her  have  him,  and  confound  Primus  and 
all  his  prejudices !" 

Having  spoken  thus  irreverently  of  his 
eldest  brother,  and  anticipated  the  wishes  of 
his  favourite  sister,  Octavus  threw  open  his 
casement,  and  desired  Jemmy  Close,  who 
appeared  at  the  cry  of  "  Jemmy  /"  to  tell 
Mr.  Voluble  that  he  wished  to  speak  to 
him. 

That  gentleman  soon  arrived,  and  sprung 
up  the  stairs  three  at  a  time. 

"  What  now,  old  fellow  ?  any  thing  wrong  ?* 
said  Mr.  Voluble. 

"  Nothing ;  I  merely  wished  to  ask  you 
to ." 

"  Read  those  papers  and  letters,  eh  ?  Well, 
well,  I  will,  for  I  do  not  happen  to  '  know  all 
that/  " 

"  You  will  find  a  sad  record  of  crime, 
and ." 

"  There,  that  will  do.  Don't  talk ;  how 
can  I  read  if  you  keep  talking  so  incessantly  ? 
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Give  me  a  tumbler  of  sherry,  and  go  and  take 
a  walk:  I  shall  have  finished  in  thirty-five 
minutes  and  a  half,  as  near  as  I  can  calcu- 
late," said  Mr.  Voluble,  as  he  threw  himself 
on  the  sofa,  and  commenced  reading  as  fast  as 
he  could  decipher  the  writing. 

"  Well,  there  now,  I  have  read  them  all 
You  want  to  ask  my  opinion  about  something, 
I  know  you  do." 
u  I  wish  to  tell  you  first  that  my  sister — ." 
"  Monimia  —  Monny,  as  mamma  calls  her, 
has  conceived  a  penchant,  a  liking  for  the  un- 
fortunate youth.  Well,  I  know  all  that ;  pro- 
ceed." 

"  Now  you  know  my  brother  Primus ." 

"  An  old  twaddle !  Yes,  I  know  all  that — 
blot  on  the  escutcheon  —  doubts  whether  the 
Mood  of  the  Thrillingtons  would  ever  flow 
again  if  it  was  mixed  with  the  proceeds  of  an 
illegitimate  set  of  veins  and  arteries.  Never 
mind  him,  but  proceed." 
"  Now  I  think  my  father  and  mother  would 

not ." 

"  Raise  the  same  objections,  eh  ?    I  don't 
think  they  would.   The  governor  is  a  sensible 
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man,  and  would  not  indict  No.  9  for  choosing 
her  own  road  through  life." 

"  Well,  what  would  you  advise  me  to  do  ?" 
inquired  Octavus. 

"  Write  a  kind,  cheering  letter  to  Luckless, 
explain  the  whole  affair  to  'the  governor/ 
but  leave  Luckless  to  be  his  own  historian  to 
Monimia,  and,  be  assured,  that,  like  the  Moor 
— Othello,  I  mean — he  will  interest  his '  Des- 
demona  in  his  fate  and  fortunes,' "  said  Vo- 
luble. 

"  Just  sit  still,  then,  for  half  an  hour,  while 
I  write  to  Luckless,  and  you  shall  see  what  I 
say  to  him,"  said  Octavus. 

"  Sit  still  for  half  an  hour !  —  bah !  I 
cannot,  I  never  could ;  you  go  on.  I  won't 
interrupt  you,  I  will  only  put  on  the  gloves, 
and  set  to  with  my  own  double  in  the  looking- 
glass." 

Mr.  Voluble  did  as  he  said  he  would,  and 
just  as  Octavus  got  to  the  third  line  he  heard 
an  awful  smash.  He  looked  round,  saw  his 
glass  shivered  to  atoms,  and  Voluble  dancing 
with  delight  to  think  he  had  "floored  the 
enemy." 
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It  was  of  no  use  to  utter  a  complaint,  so  Oc- 
tavus went  on  with  his  letter.  Mr.  Voluble 
not  having  another  glass  to  smash,  amused 
himself  with  pinking  the  pictures  with  a  but- 
tonless  foil,  and  flanking  the  ornaments  off 
the  shelf  with  a  tandem-whip.  He  did  not  at- 
tempt to  interrupt  Octavus,  except  by  giving 
him  a  cut  over  the  calves  under  the  table, 
accompanied  with  "  Come,  old  fellow,  cut  it 
short ;  there,  that  will  do,  I'm  sure." 

The  letter  was  written,  and,-  being  approved 
of  by  Mr.  Voluble,  was  despatched  with  one 
to  the  governor,  in  which,  after  thanking  him 
for  the  "  supplies,"  he  ended  by  saying  that 
"he  had  found  out  that  his  friend,  Hamlet 
Luckless,  was  the  son  of  a  nobleman  of  very 
high  rank;  that  he  had  an  independent  in- 
come of  four  hundred  pounds  in  possession, 
and  an  amazing  fine  living  in  prospect;  he 
believed  the  family,  who  were  d — d  high, 
^ould  not  recognize  him  because  his  mother 
belonged  to  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  and 
could  not  find  her  marriage  certificate  before 
she  died  very  suddenly." 

Octavus  thought  by  this  foolish  deviation 
from  the  truth— as  a  lie  is  politely  called — to 
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interest  his  father  in  his  friend's  favour ;  for 
he  knew  that  "  the  governor  "  considered  the 
middle  ranks  the  real  aristocracy  of  the  na- 
tion, and  believed  that  the  nobility  were 
merely  a  few  of  the  choicest  plants,  selected 
and  forced  to  bring  them  to  an  unnatural 
state  of  perfection. 

I  must  trouble  the  reader  to  accompany 
these  epistles  to  Thrillington  manor. 

Mr.  Hamlet  Luckless  having  laid  aside  his 
crutches,  is  enabled  to  walk  about  with  a 
stick.  On  the  day  in  question  he  was  sitting 
with  Monimia  and  Miss  Terpsichore,  who 
thought  it  a  great  bore  to  sit  and  listen  to 
talk  which  she  did  not  understand,  and  to 
count  sighs  and  register  blushes,  the  meaning 
of  which,  young  as  she  was,  she  thought  she 
knew  perfectly  well.  The  letter-bag  was 
brought  into  the  library,  and  Monimia,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  unlock  it,  and  distribute  its 
contents,  delivered  the  letter  of  Octavus  to 
Luckless,  merely  observing  as  she  did  so, 
"  From  Octavus,  I  rather  think." 

Mr.  Luckless  eagerly  broke  the  seal,  and 
read  as  follows. 
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"  My  dear  old  fellow, 
"  I  have  read  your  papers  with  great  inte- 
rest.   What  a  scoundrel  that  Mrs.  Maidby 
was,  and  Lord  Landburton,  but  then  he  was 
your  father !     Your  mother  must  have  been 
a  splendid  woman,  and  how  clever  she  must 
have  been  to  play  so  many  characters  all  in 
one  night !   I  don't  wonder  at  your  being  sick 
of  theatres  and  theatricals.     I  don't  half  like 
that  Mr.  Provem.     It  strikes  me  he  did  dirty 
work,  and  got  well  paid  for  it.     I  do  not  see 
why  you  should  fret  about  it  now,  however ; 
you  have  a  snug  income,  and  better  expecta- 
tions than  many  a  young  lordling  born  in 
wedlock,  and,  as  to  that,  you  could  not  help 
it,  you  know ;  you  had  no  voice  in  the  matter. 
Now,  if  I  am  right  in  my  suspicions  and 
hopes,  there  is  one  person  to  whom  you  are 
anxious  to  appear  in  a  more  favourable  light 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world.     Voluble,  who 
says  he  '  knows  all  that,9  desires  you  to  keep 
up  your  spirits,  and  tell  your  tale  to  Monimia 
in  your  own  way.     I  have  gammoned  the  go- 
vernor.    As  for  Mr.  Primus,  he  is  not  yet 
Lord  Paramount,  and  his  consent  is  not  neces- 
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sary.  But,  I  say,  old  fellow,  you  will  take 
your  degree,  and  get  japanned  before  you  are 
spliced,  I  suppose,  unless  you  know  the  Bishop 
of ,  and  can  get  ordained  without  a  de- 
gree. Let  me  know  how  you  get  on,  parti- 
cularly how  Monny  takes  it,  and  when  you 
come  up.  I  go  up  on  Monday  week,  and 
funk  it  amazingly. 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"  Octavus  Thrillington. 

"  P.  S.  Tell  William  to  give  Miss  Daisy- 
cutter  half-a-dozen  condition  balls  after  he 
has  had  her  bled  and  physicked,  and  I  forgot 
to  tell  the  governor  that  he  forgot  to  include 
my  wine  bills  in  the  last  cheque— just  give 
him  a  hint." 

There  was  something  that  struck  Luckless 
as  so  very  ludicrous  in  this  characteristic  let- 
ter, that  he  threw  himself  back  on  the  sofa, 
and  roared  with  laughter.  He  had  been  fret- 
ting himself  ever  since  he  had  despatched  his 
papers,  and  fancying  that  his  friend  Octavus 
would  send  him  a  sentimental  reply,  and,  in 
polite  language,  intimate  to  him  that  he  ought 
to  retire  from  Thrillington  manor  as  early  as 
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possible,  and  not  put  "  the  governor"  to  the 
trouble  of  turning  him  out.  The  kind  but 
very  odd  style  of  Octavus's  letter  broke  down 
the  barriers  of  his  pride,  and  kicked  sentimen- 
tality out  of  the  premises  of  his  head,  or  heart, 
or  wherever  that  "  gentlemanly  vice  "  may 
happen  to  be  situated. 

Monimia  was  amazed;  here  was  her  sick 
and  love-sick  swain  —  the  man  who  had  been 
abstractedly  gloomy  and  mysteriously  melan- 
choly—  who  had  been  "  sighing  like  a  fur- 
nace" all  day  long  —  now  lying  on  his  back, 
kicking  frantically  with  the  sound  leg,  and 
indulging  in  laughter  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  tears  were  not  trickling,  but  running 
from  his  eyes.  She  looked  "  What  can  it 
mean  ?" 

Mr.  Luckless,  when  he  caught  the  look, 
answered  it  by  a  private  signal  that  he  could 
only  reply  to  it  in  private.  Terpsichore  was 
requested  to  take  the  letters  to  mamma  and 
papa,  and  she  left  the  room  with  a  peculiar 
"  ahem !  "  Mr.  Luckless  then  had  a  fresh  fit 
of  laughter,  and,  when  it  had  sudsided,  he 
apologized,  but  begged  Monimia  to  read  the 

vol.  n.  I 
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letter  of  her  brother,  before  she  set  him  down 
as  a  madman. 

Monimia  read  the  letter,  blushed  deeply, 
but  laughed  immoderately.  Thus  unromantic 
was  the  commencement  of  a  declaration  which 
might  have  been  spared,  as  both  parties  were 
fully  aware  of  the  state  of  each  other's  feel- 
ings. 

The  "  declaration  being  duly  filed,'*  as  the 
lawyers  say,  Mr.  Hamlet  Luckless  told  a 
plain,  unvarnished  tale,  to  which  Monimia  did 
seriously  incline  her  ear  and  listen.  She  wept 
over  the  mother's  wrongs,  and  certainly  felt 
not  her  esteem  for  the  son  diminish  from  the 
recital  of  them.  When  his  tale  was  concluded, 
and  "  the  question"  put,  like  a  plain,  sensible, 
straight-forward  girl  as  she  was,  and  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  describe  her,  she  answered, 
"  Yes ;  but,  as  Octavus  has,  as  he  elegantly 
expresses  it, '  gammoned  the  governor,'  I  must 
refer  you  to  him  to  undeceive  him,  and  trust 
that  you  will  be  as  candid  with  him  as  you 
have  been  with  me." 

The  compact  was  sealed,  of  course — and  I 
am  not  going  to  break  the  seal  under  which 
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such  compacts  ought  to  be  concealed  for  the 
gratification  of  impertinent  curiosity.  I  can 
only  say  that  Monimia  all  of  a  sudden  won- 
dered where  Terpsichore  could  be  gone  so 
long,  and  went  in  search  of  her9  while  Luck- 
less went  in  search  of  "  the  governor." 

"  The  governor,"  with  spectacles  on  nose, 
was  industriously  conning  over  the  letter  of 
No.  8,  when  Hamlet  Luckless  entered. 

He  was  very  much  puzzled  with  the  pro- 
duction of  his  son's  pen.  Luckless  begged 
leave  to  rise  and  explain.  An  hour  passed, 
and  the  gentlemen  left  the  justice-room ;  the 
elder,  supporting  the  younger,  remarked,  as 
he  led  him  across  to  the  drawing-room,  "  A 
safe  case  for  an  information;  had  not  the 
noble  lord  '  mended  his  ways,'  an  indictment 
would  have  held  good  :  but  now  to  explain  to 
Mrs.  Thrillington." 

Mrs.  Thrillington  needed  no  explanation, 
for  Monimia  had  told  her  all.  Yet  she,  with 
commendable  patience,  listened  to  a  tedious, 
quarter-sessions'-like  harangue  for  forty-five 
minutes  from  her  husband;  and  then,  like 
Mr.  Voluble,  quietly  remarked,  "  I  know  all 
that."  i  2 
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The  syrens  were  present. 

"  Quite  romantic,  I  declare,"  said  Miss 
Miriam. 

"  Very  strange,  if  true,"  said  Miss  Cecilia. 

"  Perfectly  ridiculous,"  said  Miss  Polym- 
nia ;  "  for  No.  9,  as  pa  calls  Monny,  will  be 
married  before  us;  and  she,  who  does  not 
know  a  note  of  music,  will  be  fully  instructed 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  domestic  har- 
mony before  we  hear  a  note  of  admiration  — 
perfectly  ridiculous." 

Mr.  Primus  was  not  consulted  upon  the 
occa&itm.  He  heard  of  the  family  arrange- 
ment, and  wrote  to  the  syrens  to  assure  them 
that  he  had  not  the  most  distant  shadow  of  a 
doubt  but  that  the  first-born  of  this  inaus- 
picious marriage  would  turn  out  a  Bartholo- 
mew-fair-spouter. 

Octavus  went  up  for  his  degree.  His  anti- 
cipated pluck  was  exchanged  for  an  honour- 
able third  class.  He  went  up  for  a  mere  pass, 
but  he  did  his  books  so  well,  that  the  exa- 
miners proved  the  sense  they  entertained  of 
his  abilities  by  placing  him  in  the  class  list, 
which   in   those   days   only  contained  three 
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classes.  He  rushed  home  with  his  testamur 
in  his  pocket,  and  showed  it  to  Luckless  in 
triumph. 

His  friend  extracted  from  his  pocket-book 
a  testamur  of  another  kind  —  a  little  docu- 
ment which  authorized  the  incumbent  of 
Thrillington  to  unite  the  hands  of  one  Hamlet 
Luckless  and  Monimia  Thrillington  in  the 
bands  of  matrimony. 

"  The  event  came  off;  "  "  the  governor"  did 
the  handsome ;  and  the  poor  people  of  Thril- 
lington manor  vied  with  the  E.  E.  L.  A.  Vs 
in  drinking  long  life  and  happiness  to  the 
newly-married  couple.  The  "  senior  officer  " 
would  have  proposed  "  the  ladies,"  had  not 
Mr.  Voluble,  who  "  knew  all  that,"  antici- 
pated him,  and  told  him  not  to  talk.  He  had 
heard  of  the  wedding  in  one  of  his  miraculous 
ways,  and  had,  with  his  customary  coolness, 
invited  himself  to  it. 

Well,  when  all  the  agitation  of  such  an 
agitating  thing  as  a  wedding  was  over,  all  the 
parties  connected  with  the  newly-married  sub- 
sided into  the  common-place  every-dayisms  of 
common  life.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luckless  went 
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up  to  Oxford,  where  a  comfortable  furnished 
house  had  been  prepared  for  them,  for  Ham- 
let was  determined  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  his 
father,  and  enter  the  church,  and  he  was  de- 
termined to  do  so  through  the  regular  front 
door  of  an  university  degree,  and  not  by  any 
of  the  side  passages  of  episcopal  favour  or  af- 
fection. In  this  he  of  course,  and  in  the 
course  of  time,  succeeded.  He  had  not  long  been 
in  possession  of  the  family  living,  which  had 
been  "  held  for  him,"  and  was  resigned  when 
he  was  qualified  to  take  possession  of  it,  when 
a  gentleman  was  announced,  who  wished  to 
speak  to  him  in  private.  Imagining  it  to  be 
some  person  come  to  consult  him  on  parish 
matters,  he  ordered  him  to  be  admitted  in- 
stantly. 

"  Inquire  his  name,"  said  Monimia,  as  she 
sat  playing  with  her  first-born. 

"  Colonel  de  Lancy,"  said  the  servant, 
ushering  in  a  tall,  gentlemanly-looking  man, 
in  whom  Luckless  recognized  a  male  likeness 
of  his  unfortunate  mother. 

"  My  nephew,  I  presume,"  said  the  stranger; 
"  I  have  had  some  trouble  in  tracing  you  out. 
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My  father  died  of  old  age,  and  my  brother  fell 
on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  here  I  am,  deter- 
mined to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  last 
act  of 

THE  DRAMA  OF  REAL  LIFE. 

Colonel  de  Lancy  kept  his  word.  He  died 
of  a  diseased  liver,  and  left  to  his  sister's  child 
the  accumulated  fortunes  of  the  De  Lancy 
family. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


INDUSTRY  REWARDED. 


"  Gratitude !  oh,  fie !  do  service  to  the  boy, 
And  when  he  is  a  man,  he'll  kick  thee." 
"  Not  always — I  have  known  it  otherwise." 

Old  Play. 

In  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
and  near  to  that  stronghold  of  lawyers  called 
Staple's  Inn,  stands  a  huge  mass  of  buildings 
called  the  Masters'  Offices.  It  is  built  in  an 
unassuming  style,  and  many  a  man  from  its 
appearance  would  pass  it  by  as  a  place  of  no 
importance.  He  might,  perhaps,  take  it  for 
an  overgrown  banking-house,  or  an  insurance- 
office  of  extraordinary  dimensions.  Those 
whose  business  has  led  them  within  its  walls 
know  the  importance  of  it,  to  their  cost — or 
rather  by  their  costs. 
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Herein  many  a  poor  victim  to  the  delays 
of  Chancery  has  taken  his  last  oath  "  before 
the  Master."  From  its  portals  many  a  ruined 
suitor  has  rushed  to  hide  his  miseries — the 
results  of  "  hope  deferred  " — beneath  the  tur- 
bid waters'  of  the  Thames,  or  paced  silently 
and  mournfully  back  to  his  wretched  garret, 
to  put  an  end  to  an  existence  which  the 
troubled  mind  and  wasted  body  rendered 
irksome  and  unbearable. 

Thence,  too,  occasionally  might  have  been 
seen  to  issue  the  joyful  steps  of  the  success- 
ful suitor,  careless  of  the  cost  and  trouble  to 
which  he  has  been  put  by  some  envious  rela- 
tion,  to  establish  a  claim  to  thousands  of 
pounds — to  broad  acres  and  fertile  lands,  be- 
queathed to  him  by  some  near  and  dear 
relative.  He  has  triumphed,  and  the  joys  of 
victory  are  his.  All  the  delays,  the  irritating 
opposition,  the  fearful  expenses,  are  forgotten 
— he  has  gained  his  suit.  For  the  moment 
he  is  a  happy  man — he  has  not  yet  received 
his  solicitor's  bill. 

On  arriving  at  the  passage  which  opens  on 
the  top  of  a  flight  of  six  or  seven  stone  steps, 

i  5 
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you  see  on  your  left-hand  a  door,  which  tells 
you  in  large  black  letters  that  it  gives  you 
access,  if  you  wish  it,  to  "  The  Public 
Office." 

Within,  if  you  enter  it,  you  will  find  a 
stout  little  gentleman,  who  stands  with  a 
small  black-bound  testament  in  his  hand, 
ready  to  administer  an  oath,  which  runs 
thus— 

"  You  swear  that  the  contents  of  this  your 
affidavit  are  true,  so  help  you  G— d,  give  me 
a  shilling." 

The  former  portion  of  this  speech,  which 
is  repeated  some  sixty,  seventy,  or  one  hun- 
dred times  a  day  while  the  Chancellor  is 
sitting,  is  hurried  over  as  rapidly  as  possible 
in  order  that  the  fat  little  man  may  have 
breath  enough  left  to  lay  a  proper  emphasis 
on  the  latter  part  of  it — the  most  important 
to  himself,  "  Give  me  a  shilling ; "  he  some- 
times adds,  "  and  see  that  it  is  a  good  one." 
But  that  depends  on  his  supply  of  wind,  and 
the  reputable  or  disreputable  appearance  of 
the  swearer. 

A  little  further  on,  a  pair  of  folding-doors 
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open  on  the  left-hand,  and  disclose  a  large 
entrance-hall,  with  a  comfortable  stove  burn- 
ing, to  warm  the  hearts  and  hands  of  those 
whose  fears  of  failure  render  them  chilly  and 
uncomfortable.  Beyond  this  hall  is  a  long 
wide  passage,  with  doors  in  its  walls  placed 
at  certain  distances;  each  indicating  by  a 
name  above  it  that  it  closes  the  offices  of  one 
of  those  fortunate  individuals — a  Master  in 
Chancery. 

Into  one  of  these,  the  first  on  the  right- 
hand,  the  chambers  of  "  Master  Snug,"  we 
will  enter.  The  chambers  comprise  a  suite 
of  three  apartments — not  over  sweet,  as  every 
room  smokes  and  smells  fusty — redolent  of 
stale  deeds  and  time-tinged  parchments.  The 
first  or  outer  room  is  appropriated  to  the 
copying-clerk  and  his  sub ;  the  next  to  the 
Master's  clerk ;  and  the  third  and  innermost 
room  to  the  Master  himself. 

Our  business,  reader,  is  to  be  carried  on  in 
the  outer  room — the  office  of  the  copying- 
clerk. 

Under  a  lofty,  circular-topped  window — a 
fine  specimen  of  the  chiaroscuro  from  filth 
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and  smoke — are  two  desks,  protected  from 
invasion  and  the  pressure  from  without,  by  a 
high  screen  of  painted  deal.  At  one  of  these 
sits  the  copying-clerk,  Mr.  Matthew  Scrawler : 
vis-a-vis,  and  at  the  other  desk,  lolls  his  sub, 
who  is  occupied,  between  the  heats  of  copy- 
ing some  mysterious  facts  revealed  by  a  depo- 
nent, in  trying  to  wheedle  a  long,  lank  mass 
of  hair  on  either  side  of  his  pale  and  unwhole- 
some face  into  a  curl,  such  as  he  has  seen 
worn  by  some  fashionable  in  the  West,  whom 
he  would  fain  make  his  model. 

Matthew  Scrawler  was  a  pains-taking,  in- 
dustrious man,  who  had  risen  from  a  parish 
schoolboy  in  a  country  village  to  the  dignity, 
for  such  he  deemed  it,  of  copying-clerk  in  a 
Master's  office. 

He  had  not  been  unpatronised  in  his  early 
youth.  Squiress  Farmington,  the  most  im- 
portant personage  in,  and  owner  and  Lady 
Bountiful  of,  the  parish  of  Ashmoor,  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  had  observed  and  been 
pleased  with  the  progress  made  by  little  Mat 
Scrawler  in  the  parish  school  which  she  her- 
self had  founded  and  endowed. 
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She  induced  her  husband  to  furnish  her 
favourite  and  favoured  pupil  with  a  letter  to 
his  old  friend  and  college  chum,  Mr.  Snug, 
barrister-at-law,  and  M.P.  for  the  borough  of 
Lotsofbiere,  who  wanted  a  clerk  to  brush  his 
clothes  and  clean  his  boots,  "  answer  the 
door,"  (as  if  a  door  could  ask  a  question !) 
and  run  of  errands.  No  other  work  had  Mr. 
Snug's  clerk  to  perform,  because  Mr.  Snug 
had  no  work  to  do  himself,  and  consequently 
could  not  employ  a  deputy. 

With  five  shillings  and  this  important  note 
in  his  pocket,  little  Matthew,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  was  placed  in  the  space  behind  the 
London  waggon,  which  passed  through  the 
village  of  Ashmoor  once  a  week,  in  its  way 
to  the  great  metropolis.  Being  only  fifty- 
seven  miles  from  London,  the  waggon  did  the 
distance  in  three  days;  if  we  include  the 
greater  portion  of  the  nights  belonging  to 
those  three  days. 

Matthew  arrived  in  town  with  just  seven- 
pence-halfpenny,  left  out  of  Mrs.  Farmington's 
gift  of  five  shillings.  He  bought  a  tempting, 
an  irresistible  bun  at  a  pastrycook's  in  Holborn, 
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as  he  passed  along  on  his  way  to  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  knocked  somewhat  timorously — gin- 
gerly, as  he  termed  it — at  the  chambers  of 
Mr.  Snug. 

That  gentleman  was  fortunately  within, 
getting  up  a  speech  which  the  prime  minister 
had  suggested  on  the  "  shameful  practice  of 
grumbling  at  taxation." 

Mr.  Snug  had  been  staunch  to  his  party, 
and  he  had  had  hints  given  him  of  suitable 
rewards  to  be  bestowed  upon  him  for  his  ser- 
vices. He  determined  to  deserve  those  re- 
wards, and  to  get  up  this  his  most  important 
speech  in  a  most  praiseworthy  and  perfect 
manner. 

He  was  haranguing  his  bookcase,  which  he 
"  made  believe "  was  the  assembled  senate, 
in  loud  and  energetic  tones,  rendered  more 
forcible  by  an  accompaniment  of  the  favourite 
action,  called  "  the  pump-handle  movement," 
just  as  Matthew  Scrawler  gave  the  timid  rap, 
which  I  have  noticed,  at  his  outer  door.  He 
dropped  the  arm  which  was  working  the  ima- 
ginary pump-handle  and  admitted  his  little 
clerk. 
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Snug  was  pleased  with  the  boy ;  the  boy 
was  fascinated  with  Snug.  He  was  kind  and 
condescending,  and  gave  but  little  trouble, 
kind  words,  and,  what  appeared  to  the  boy 
an  enormous  salary,  seven  shillings  a  week. 
But,  in  addition  to  this,  Matthew  had  a  warm 
room  to  sit  in  and  a  snug  bed  to  sleep  upon. 
Matthew  was  a  happy  boy ;  in  him  were  illus- 
trated the  good  effects  of  a  scriptural  educa- 
tion; for  Matthew,  like  other  boys,  was 
exposed  to  many  temptations;  but,  unlike 
most  boys,  was  able  to  resist  them.  Idleness 
is  the  root  of  evil,  so  our  copy-books  tell  us ; 
and  Matthew  might  have  been  very  idle,  and 
tasted — and  perhaps  eaten  largely  of — the 
root  alluded  to,  had  he  not  been  taught  to 
labour  with  his  own  hands.  Though  often 
tempted  to  join  the  little  rogues  who  whistle 
cheerfully,  and  play  at  marbles,  and  pitch  and 
toss  everlastingly  round  the  great  pump  in 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Matthew  mustered  resolution 
enough  to  resist  so  powerful  a  temptation. 

An  honest  and  worthy  law-stationer,  who 
lived  nearly  opposite  to  the  pump,  the  foun- 
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tain  of  joy  to  the  idlers,  had  often  seen  Mat- 
thew's struggles,  and  by  intuition,  for  he  had 
once  been  a  poor  boy  himself,  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  wistful  glances  cast  upon  the 
taws  and  alleys,  and  the  resolute  closing  of 
the  mouth  which  ensued  as  the  little  self- 
denier  left  them  behind  him,  and  retreated  to 
his  master's  chambers. 

He  at  last  called  the  boy  into  his  house, 
and,  having  learnt  his  situation,  offered  to 
give  him  some  work  to  do ;  namely,  affidavits, 
bills  of  costs,  and  statements  of  facts  to  copy 
out,  at  one-penny  for  every  ninety  words, 
figures  being  a  bit  of  fat  in  "  folio." 

Matthew  jumped,  literally  sprang  off  his 
feet  at  the  offer,  and  soon  proved  himself  to 
be  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  efficient 
copiers  that  the  law-stationer  employed. 

Little  Matthew  Scrawler  worked  on  stea- 
dily, and  saved  every  shilling  he  earned,  ex- 
cept what  he  remitted  to  his  mother  and 
father,  until  the  time  arrived  when  his  master, 
Mr.  Snug,  was  made  a  real  "  Master"  in 
Chancery,  as  a  reward  for  his  unrelaxing  sup- 
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port  of  his  party,  and  his  admirable  and 
often-quoted  speech  on  the  "  shameful  prac- 
tice of  grumbling  at  taxation." 

Then  Matthew's  years  of  toil  and  self- 
denial  were  rewarded.  He  was  made  the 
copying-clerk  under  the  Master  in  Chancery, 
and  had  a  clerk  under  him.  Then  Matthew 
resolved  to  do  a  fearful  deed,  upon  which  he 
had  long  meditated.  He  made  up  his  mind 
to  commit — matrimony. 

Previously,  however,  to  the  committal  of 
this  fearful  deed,  he  hired  and  furnished  a 
country-house  on  Clerkenwell  Green.  His  offer 
of  marriage  being  made  to  the  daughter  of  a 
respectable  watchmaker  with  a  very  large 
family,  was  not  refused,  either  by  the  lady 
herself  or  the  family. 

The  matter  was  wound  up  and  set  a-going 
at  once.  The  hands  of  Matthew  and  his  wife 
were  united  as  the  dial  of  Clerkenwell,  which 
his  father-in-law  controlled,  indicated  half- 
past  eight,  a.m. 

About  three  weeks  after  this  happy  union, 
Matthew  was-  surprised  as  he  was  writing  out — 
or  rather  filling  up — a  warrant,  ordering  cer- 
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tain  parties  to  appear  at  the  Masters9  Office 
in  "  pursuance  of"  its  issue,  to  see  the  young- 
est son  of  his  patroness  Mrs.  Farmington 
enter  the  office.  He  knew  him  at  once ;  for, 
though  the  boy,  once  his  playmate  and  tor- 
mentor, had  grown  up  into  a  fine  handsome 
man,  the  features  were  unchanged,  the  ex- 
pression was  the  same. 

Charles  Farmington  greeted  Matthew  in  a 
manner  more  than  friendly.  His  heart  was 
exuberant  with  joy.  He  had  just  got  a  com- 
mission in  the  army  after  serving  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  was  ordered  out  with  the  regiment 
to  which  he  was  attached,  to  serve  in  the 
Peninsula,  where  the  "Hero  of  a  Hundred 
Fights"  was  just  commencing  his  glorious 
career  against  the  French. 

The  tears  ran  down  Matthew's  cheeks  as  he 
explained  to  his  lady-patroness's  son,  how 
comfortably  lie  was  placed  in  life  owing  to 
her  kindness;  and  he  prayed — prayed  earn- 
estly, and  from  the  depth  of  his  heart — that 
some  opportunity  might  occur  to  enable  him 
to  show  his  gratitude  for  all  her  favours. 

"  But,"  said  he,  despondingly,  "  how  is  it 
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possible  that  I — though  I  am  copying  clerk 
in  a  Master's  office  (this  was  spoken  proudly) 
can  ever  find  an  opportunity  of  repaying  the 
kindness  of  the  opulent  owners  of  Ashmoor 
Park?" 

"  My  good  Matthew,"  said  Charles, 
"  stranger  things  than  that  have  come  to 
pass.  Now,  remember  this — if  ever  I  am  in 
distress  or  want,  I  shall  remind  you  of  your 
wish;  I  shall  call  on  you  to  relieve  my 
wants." 

"  G — d  forbid  that  you  should  ever  require 
my  assistance !"  said  Matthew ;  "  but  rely  on 
this,  that  if  you  should  need  it,  my  all  is  at 
your  service— it  is  your  own." 

Charles  left  his  mother's  protege,  after  giv- 
ing him  a  full  and  particular  account  of  the 
state  of  things  at  Ashmoor.  He  embarked  for 
Spain  in  a  few  days ;  and  Matthew  Scrawler  al- 
most forgot  the  compact  into  which  he  had  so 
zealously  entered— of  giving  up  his  all  to  the 
son  of  his  patroness,  if  he  was  called  upon  to 
do  so. 

Well,  years  went  by  ;  days,  hours,  and 
weeks  flew  rapidly,  to  our  copying-clerk's 
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notion.  He  was  happy  himself — happy  in  his 
wife.  Two  little  Scrawlers  scrambled  upon 
his  knees  when  he  returned  home  from  office, 
and  Mrs.  Scrawler  had  no  sooner  deposited 
the  children  in  their  father's  lap,  than  she 
descended  to  the  regions  below,  and  sent  up 
what  her  husband  deemed  a  very  nice  com- 
fortable dinner. 

The  only  luxury  that  Matthew  allowed  him- 
self was  a  newspaper.  He  did  not  read  it  at 
the  office — not  because  he  had  not  time  to  do 
so,  but  because,  as  children  reserve  the  plums 
of  their  pudding  to  eat  last  of  all,  he  kept  it 
as  a  great  treat  when  he  got  home. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that  the  first 
thing  Matthew  looked  for  was  an  account  of 
the  progress  of  our  army  in  Spain,  and  that, 
amongst  the  killed  and  wounded,  he  anxiously 
sought  for,  and  dreaded  to  see,  the  name  of 
Captain  Charles  Farmiogton.  In  finding  this, 
however,  he  fortunately  failed,  but  in  several 
of  the  despatches  he  saw  the  name  of  his 
patroness's  son  mentioned,  as  having  done 
his  duty  in  a  manner  which  called  forth  the 
public  thanks  of  his  commander.     On  such 
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occasions  Matthew  would  descend  into  his 
cellar,  and  bring  np  a  pint  of  port  wine. 
He  filled  a  hamper  for  himself  and  another 
for  his  wife.  With  the  tears  coursing  each 
other  down  his  cheeks,  he  drank  to  the  health, 
happiness,  and  prosperity  of  his  young  friend, 
and  drained  his  glass  to  the  very  last  drop. 

The  only  news  of  his  parents  and  his  native 
village  that  Matthew  had  received  since  his 
sojourn  in  London,  except  the  information 
communicated  by  the  captain,  was  contained 
in  a  very  short  letter  from  the  squire's  but- 
ler, and  a  staid  crabbed  epistle,  the  deeply- 
studied  effort  of  the  parish  schoolmaster ;  the 
latter  being  prompted  by  Matthew's  parents, 
who,  though  unable  to  write  themselves,  were 
anxious  to  acknowledge  per  alium  the  receipts 
of  their  son's  half-yearly  remittances. 

About  the  end  of  September,  and  just  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  long  vacation 
— a  period  wisely  set  apart  to  enable  lawyers 
to  sweeten  themselves  by  a  dip  in  the  ocean — 
Matthew,  on  arriving  at  his  office,  found  a 
letter  bearing  the  A'shmoor  post-mark,  and 
the  superscription  of  his  friend,  the  squire's 
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butler.  As  it  was  sealed  with  an  unnecessary 
quantity  of  black  wax,  he  opened  it  hastily, 
anticipating  an  announcement  of  the  death  of 
one  of  his  aged  parents.  As  quickly  as  he 
could  decipher  the  hieroglyphics  of  Mr. 
Polisher,  he  read  as  follows : 
"  Der  Mat, 
"  ime  hapy  to  say  That  yure  father  And 
muther  gits  older  And  fibbler  every  day  tho 
They  is  putty  tolberl  konsiderin.  Missis  Is 
out  Of  sort  she  do  tak  on  So  bout  our  master 
wo  is  ded  and  bein  scrude  down  now  in  the 
libery  By  the  under  Taker  the  cureit  Is  with 
missis  in  his  skarf  And  hat  Band  in  the  best 
parler  and  us  survants  has  jest  had  Our  diners 
to  be  reddy  to  go  to  the  funrel.  Master 
Eddard,  the  nu  skire,  has  been  a  goin  it  up  in 
Lunnun  but  i  spose  yu  dorit  meat  him  a  Bout 
as  he  cuts  at  hi  kumpani — the  urse  is  jest  dniv 
up  so  i  must  be  of  as  i  never  kip  kumpani 
watin  and  no  more  At  presen  from 

"  yuers*trewly, 
"  R.  Polisher." 

The  receipt  of  this  remarkably  long  letter 
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from  the  concise  Mr.  Polisher,  made  Matthew 
resolve  to  put  into  execution  a  plan,  of  which 
he  had  been  thinking  for  some  years. 

He  had  saved  himself  a  sum  of  money  suf- 
ficient to  purchase  the  little  bit  of  freehold 
ground  on  which  the  cottage  in  which  he  was 
born  stood,  and  to  build  a  small  house  upon 
it,  to  which  he  might  retire  when  years  of 
prudence  and  economy  should  justify  him  in 
resigning  his  copying-clerkship.  He  intended 
that  his  aged  parents  should  occupy  it  until 
that  time  should  arrive,  or  as  long  as  they 
should  live. 

As  soon  as  the  offices  were  closed,  all  but 
the  Public  Office,  in  which  one  unfortunate 
Master  was  compelled  to  make  his  appearance 
daily  during  the  vacation,  for  the  convenience 
of  suitors,  Matthew  mentioned  his  intention 
of  visiting  Ashmoor  to  his  faithful  partner, 
Mrs.  Scrawler.  She  of  course  wished  to  ac- 
company him,  both  because  she  dreaded  this 
their  first  separation,  and  because  she  was 
anxious  to  see  the  pretty  village  which  was 
honoured  by  being  the  birthplace  of  her  wor- 
thy husband,  and  those  parents  to  whom  he 
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showed  his  filial  love,  by  remitting  them  suffi- 
cient from  his  hard-earned  salary  to  enable 
them  to  live  in  ease  and  comfort.  Matthew, 
however,  hinted  at  the  additional  expense  that 
wonld  be  incurred  by  her  going  down  with 
him,  and  the  danger  of  leaving  the  little  ones 
behind  them,  in  the  charge  of  their  one  servant. 
Mrs.  Scrawler,  like  a  wise  and  prudent  woman, 
did  not  argue  the  matter,  but  at  once  con- 
sented to  be  left  behind. 

As  he  sat  on  the  roof  of  the  coach,  which 
rattled  along  the  road  at  a  pretty  fair  pace — 
a  little  quicker  than  an  "  Act  of  Parliament 
trot," — Matthew  was  too  busy  with  his  own 
thoughts  to  be  communicative  to  his  fellow- 
passengers.  Along  this  same  road,  a  few 
years  before,  he  had  travelled  as  a  poor  boy 
seeking  his  fortune.  The  pace  of  the  waggon, 
the  slowest  walk  that  horses  could  display, 
had  rendered  every  object  which  was  pre- 
sented to  his  eyes  an  object  of  interest — food 
for  observation. 

It  was  not  likely,  therefore,  that  they  should 
have  been  obliterated  by  the  years  that  had 
passed  and  gone.     There  was  the  little  road- 
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side  house,  which  offered,  by  its  sign-board, 
"good  entertainment  for  man  and  horse." 
There  was  the  spot — the  bench  at  the  door, 
on  which  the  waggoner  had  sat  himself  down, 
while  his  horses  were  being  baited,  to  partake 
of  his  midday  meal — a  portion  of  which, 
scanty  though  it  was,  he  had  offered  to  the 
poor  parish-boy  placed  under  his  charge. 

A  little  further  on  was  a  large  inn,  at  the 
door  of  which  he  had  stopped,  engaged  in 
admiring  the  first  carriage  he  had  ever  seen 
drawn  by  four  horses,  and  driven  by  a  person 
who,  in  his  inexperienced  eyes,  appeared  as 
much  a  gentleman  as  Squire  Farmington  him- 
self. As  they  proceeded,  he  saw  a  pond, 
wherein  he  had  bathed  to  quench  the  fever  of 
expectation  which  seemed  to  burn  in  his  veins. 
Every  gate,  every  hedgerow,  did  he  recognise. 
There  grew  the  beech-tree  from  whose  branches 
he  had  gathered  a  full  and  delicious  meal ; 
there  was  the  very  ditch  over  which  fell  the 
luxuriant  runners  of  the  bramble  which  had 
supplied  him  with  a  dessert. 

At  the  bottom  of  a  steep  hill  the  coachman 
pulled  up  to  beg  his  passengers — the  outsides 
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— to  ease  his  weary  cattle  by  walking  up  the 
ascent.  Matthew,  with  the  rest,  got  down. 
He  did  not,  however,  join  his  fellow-passen- 
gers. He  stopped  behind,  and,  as  soon  as 
they  were  a  hundred  yards  or  so  in  advance, 
he  clambered  over  a  gate  near  to  which  he 
had  been  standing. 

In  that  very  field,  on  his  way  up  to  town, 
he  had  breakfasted — breakfasted  most  luxuri- 
ously, on  a  huge  turnip.  By  chance  or  fate, 
or  whatever  the  reader  pleases,  this  same  field 
was  now  planted  with  turnips.  Matthew 
pulled  one  from  the  same  spot  as  he  had  done 
on  the  former  occasion,  as  nearly  as  he  could 
remember  it.  He  pared  it  with  his  knife, 
and  put  a  fine  large,  snow-white  slice  of  it 
into  his  mouth.  He  could  not  swallow  it ;  a 
sensation  of  spasm,  a  feeling  as  it  were  of 
being  choked,  arose  in  his  throat ;  tears  stream- 
ed frpni  his  eyes  as  every  recurrence  in  that 
journey  on  which  his  all  depended  was  again 
presented  to  his  mind.  The  tears  were  tears 
of  joy,  for  he  had  been  successful,  but  Mat- 
thew cotdd  not  eat  the  turnip. 

When  he   arrived   at   Ashmoor,   and  the 
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coachman  stopped  at  the  village  alehouse  to 
set  him  down,  and  hand  him  his  small  port- 
manteau,  not  one  out  of  the  crowd  of  idlers 
who  stood  round  the  door  to  see  the  London 
coach  come  in,  and  inspect  the  new  arrival, 
could  recognize,  in  the  respectable-looking 
gentleman  who  descended  from  the  roof,  and 
gave  the  coachman  a  half-crown,  the  little 
charity-schoolboy — the  object  of  Mrs.  Farm- 
ington's  bounty.  None  of  them  would  have 
believed  that  the  quiet  suit  of  well-made  black 
clothes  covered  the  same  limbs  that  they  had 
last  seen  encased  in  yellow  leathers,  and  a 
green-badged  coat — the  livery  of  the  Ashmoor 
parish-school. 
Rejecting  all  offers  of  assistance,  and,  taking 

« 

his  little  portmanteau  in  his  hand,  Matthew, 
with  at  least  fifty  pairs  of  eyes  following  him, 
proceeded  at  a  lingering  pace  —  for  he  had 
many  persons  and  places  to  recall  to  hi§  mind 
—  to  the  humble  cottage  where  he  himself 
was  born,  and  where  the  authors  of  his  being 
still  dwelt.  Though  age  had  done  his  work 
upon  them,  and  the  chimney-nook  and  the 
sunny  seat  before  the  door  were  seldom  quitted 
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by  them,  they  were  still  hale  and  hearty. 
They  rose  from  their  seats  by  the  fire  on 
seeing  a  gentleman  enter  their  cottage,  and 
Matthew  stood  still  for  a  few  moments,  view- 
ing with  anxions  eyes  the  changes  which  time 
had  effected  in  their  looks  and  forms. 

"  You'll  be  from  the  great  honse,  doubtless, 
sir,"  said  the  poor  old  dame,  anxious  to  know 
the  object  of  the  stranger's  visit. 

"  Mother — father — do  not  you  know  me — 
me,  your  son  Matthew  ?"  said  he,  as  he  seized 
a  hand  of  each. 

"  My  son — my  boy — my  good  kind  child !" 
said  both,  as  they  threw  themselves  upon  him, 
and  held  him  in  a  long  embrace.  Amidst 
sobs  and  tears  of  joy  they  showered  down 
blessings  on  his  head ;  and  in  these  few  mi- 
nutes all  the  toil  and  trouble  he  had  under- 
gone, all  the  sacrifices  he  had  made  to  enable 
him  to  render  their  old  age  happy  and  re- 
spected, were  more  than  recompensed.  Three 
happier  beings  were  never  assembled  under 
the  same  roof,  humble  as  that  roof  was. 

The  news  of  Matthew's  arrival  soon  spread, 
and  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  respectabi- 
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lity  of  his  outer  man  reached  the  park.  Mr. 
Polisher  immediately  made  his  mistress  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  of  hex  protege's  arrival, 
and  with  her  permission  carried  down  two 
bottles  of  the  very  best  wine  in  the  cellars,  in 
order  to  welcome  the  stranger  to  his  home  in 
the  only  manner  which  Mr.  Polisher,  as  a 
butler,  thought  proper  and  correct. 

Mrs.  Farmington,  who  knew  the  slight  ac- 
commodations which  the  cottage  could  afford 
the  unexpected  guest,  considerately  bade  her 
butler  invite  him  to  sleep  at  the  park.  The 
offer  was  not  refused,  for  the  old  people 
thought  that  the  greatest  honour  that  could 
be  conferred  on  their  son — indeed  on  any  hu- 
man being — was  the  being  a  guest  at  Ashmoor 
Park. 

I  need  not  describe  the  happy  manner  in 
which  the  evening  was  spent.  The  old  man 
and  woman  sat  gazing  with  admiring  eyes  at 
the  improved  appearance  of  their  son.  They 
listened  eagerly  to  every  word  that  fell  from 
his  lips,  and  asserted  that  his  talk  was  quite 
equal  to  the  talk  of  the  grand  folks  who 
stayed  at  the  park.  Their  cup  of  joy  was  full, 
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when  Matthew,  opening  his  little  portman- 
teau, delivered  to  his  mother  a  nice  warm 
winter's  gown  and  shawl,  and  to  his  father  a 
thick  great-coat — presents  from  their  unknown 
daughter-in-law. 

Mr.  Polisher  was  at  first  rather  grand,  and 
disposed  to  act  the  patron  to  the  man  from 
whom  he  had  last  parted  in  the  character  of  a 
parish  schoolboy  and  a  kitchen  guest.  Be- 
fore, however,  he  had  been  in  his  company 
half  an  hour,  he  was  surprised  —  and  perhaps 
a  little  angry  too  —  to  find  himself  paying  al- 
most as  much  respect  and  deference  to  Mat- 
thew, as  he  would  have  done  to  a  real  gentle- 
man, under  which  category,  in  his  opinion,  a 
clerk  to  a  lawman  did  not  rank. 

He  was  half  inclined  to  show  his  power,  by 
putting  his  old  friend  into  a  servant's  bed; 
but  as  he  walked  home  a  better  feeling  found 
place  in  his  breast  —  he  tore  out  the  demon 
Jealousy  from  his  heart,  and  showed  the 
guest  into  one  of  the  best  rooms. 

In  the  morning,  Matthew,  who  had  risen 
early,  walked  many  miles  about  Ashmoor,  en- 
gaged in  revisiting  scenes  that  had  but  parti- 
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ally  faded  from  his  memory.  His  first  visit 
was  to  the  school,  the  foundation  of  his  for- 
tunes, and  to  the  pedagogue,  under  whom  he 
had  received  instructively  some  of  those  little 
painful  suggestions  that  teachers  deem  it  ne- 
cessary to  apply  en  derriere.  The  school- 
master was  delighted  to  see  that  the  seeds 
which  he  had  sown  had  produced  such  noble 
fruits.  He  said  to  every  one  whom  he  met, 
in  a  manner  both  proud  and  proper,  and  in 
the  words  once  used  by  a  greater  man  of  a 
most  exalted  personage,  "  I  taught  the  boy." 
It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  master  and  the 
disciple. 

Matthew  having  completed  his  rounds,  and 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  all  of  his  old 
friends  who  still  survived,  visited  the  church- 
yard to  view  the  tombs  of  those  whom  death 
had  called  from  this  world  of  care.  He  then 
repaired  to  his  parent's  cottage,  intending  to 
take  his  early  meal  with  them.  There,  how- 
ever, he  found  Mr.  Polisher,  and  a  note  from 
Mrs.  Farmington,  requesting  him  to  favour 
her  with  his  company  at  breakfast. 

Matthew  looked  upon  it  in  the  nature  of  a 
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royal  invitation  —  a  command  —  and  he  hesi- 
tated not  to  obey  it.  Mr.  Polisher,  as  he 
waited  upon  him  at  breakfast,  felt  a  little — a 
very  little  —  annoyed,  but  reconciled  himself 
and  his  fellow-servants  to  the  degradation,  by 
assuring  himself  and  them,  «  that  he  had  al- 
ways prophesied  that  Matthew  Scrawler  would 
turn  out  a  gentleman,  even  when  he  had  in- 
troduced him  into  the  parlour  in  yellows  and 
greens." 

Mrs.  Farmington  was  surprised  to  see  the 
effect  of  mixing  in  decent  society,  as  displayed 
in  the  language  and  demeanour  of  her  protege, 
though  she  had  expected  to  see  a  great  change 
in  him  from  the  style  of  the  letters  which  he 
had  thought  it  his  duty  to  write  to  her  perio- 
dically, to  inform  her  of  his  success  in  life, 
and  his  gratitude  to  her  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  it.    She  insensibly  forgot  the  parish- 
boy,  in  the  mild  and  gentlemanly  copying- 
clerk,  and  found  herself  conversing  with  him, 
as  with  an  equal  in  rank.  With  the  feeling  of 
a  true  gentlewoman,  as  she  was,  she  received 
the  brief  but  heartfelt  thanks  of  her  visiter  for 
the  favours  she  had  conferred  upon  him,  and 
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then  turned  the  conversation  upon  other  topics. 
She  inquired  after  his  wife  and  children  — 
talked  of  his  kindness  to  his  parents  —  spoke 
of  the  good  effect  such  an  example  of  filial 
piety  could  not  fail  to  have  upon  the  rest  of 
the  villagers ;  and,  when  she  saw  that  she  had 
removed  all  feeling  of  distance  between  them, 
entered  upon  general  topics. 

After  a  lengthened  chat,  Matthew  ventured 
to  mention  the  principal  object  of  his  journey 
to  Ashmoor — the  purchase  of  the  bit  of  land 
on  which  the  cottage  of  his  parents  stood.  It 
was  just  without  the  park-palings,  and  not  far 
from  the  village-church.  The  whole  village 
belonged  to  the  Farmington  family,  and  it 
was  their  pride  to  talk  of  it  as  all  their  own. 
Mrs.  Farmington,  however,  appreciating  the 
motives  from  which  Matthew  wished  to  pur- 
chase  this  little  half-acre,  readily  acceded  to 
his  wishes,  but  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  do 
so  without  consulting  her  eldest  son — as  her 
husband  had  died  intestate,  and  the  estate 
was  now  the  property  of  his  heir. 

She  referred  Matthew  to  her  solicitor,  who 
dwelt  in  the  neighbouring  town,  and  wrote  off 
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to  her  son  by  the  post  to  request  him  to  allow 
of  the  purchase  as  a  favour  to  herself. 

Matthew  hurried  over  to  the  solicitor's,  and 
was  pleased  to  find  that  gentleman  ready  to 
treat  with  him  for  the  sale,  provided  he  could 
and  would  pay  ready  money  for  it.  He  had 
been  authorized,  he  said,  to  raise  rather  a 
large  sum,  and  to  cut  down  timber  to  a  pretty 
considerable  extent.  Matthew  was  sorry  to 
hear  of  this,  for,  coupling  it  with  the  informa- 
tion which  he  had  received  by  letter  from  Mr. 
Polisher,  he  thought  that  Mr.  Edward  must 
have  indeed  been  "  going  it  in  London." 

While  Matthew  Scrawler  is  engaged  in 
completing  his  purchase,  and  in  pointing  out 
to  the  village-mason  his  plans  for  building  his 
little  house,  I  must  beg  of  my  reader  to  ac- 
company me  back  to  London,  to  see  how  Mr. 
Edward  Farmington,  the  heir  to,  and  now 
possessor  of,  Ashmoor  Park,  is  doing  his  best 
— and  "  bad  is  the  best" — to  be  robbed  of  his 
large  inheritance. 

Mr.  Edward  Farmington  had  been  educated 
at  a  public  school,  and  taken  his  degree  at. 
Cambridge ;  but  he  had  not  been  brought  up 
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to  an j  profession.  He  was  heir  to  Ashmoor 
Park,  and  his  only  business  was  to  act  as  a 
country  gentleman  and  a  county  magistrate. 
He  did  not  hunt,  for  he  was  timid ;  he  did 
not  shoot,  for  he  was  nervous  and  afraid  of 
combustibles ;  he  did  not  fish,  for  he  dreaded 
damp  shoes  and  boots.  He  was  fond  of  se- 
dentary employments.  He  played  the  flute 
a  little.  He  was  an  adept  in  the  mysteries  of 
turning  little  bits  of  ivory  and  box-wood  into 
cribbage-pegs,  whist-scorers,  seal-handles,  and 
tobacco-stoppers.  This  was  all  very  harmless 
and  very  innocent.  The  worst  of  all  his  at- 
tachments, as  it  proved,  was  a  fondness  for 
paintings  and  pictures,  of  which,  from  being 
able  to  "  do"  a  landscape  in  water-colours, 
he  fancied  himself  a  great  judge. 

As  Farmington  Park  afforded  him  but  little 
scope  for  his  picture-fancying,  he,  with  his 
father's  leave,  took  chambers  in  the  Albany, 
and  devoted  the  greatest  portion  of  his  time 
to  seeking  out  all  the  lumber-shops  in  Lon- 
don, in  which  he  doubted  not  his  knowledge 
of  pictures  would  enable  him  to  rout  out  some 
forgotten  chef-d'oeuvre  of  some  great  master, 
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by  the  purchase  of  which  he  should  realize  a 
large  sum,  and  establish  himself  in  the  eyes 
of  his  brother  connoisseurs  as  an  excellent 
judge  of  paintings. 

Among  the  many  who  carried  on  a  very 
profitable  trade  by  palming  off,  upon  the  un- 
wary and  uninitiated,  well-dirtied  copies  of 
good  pictures  as  originals,  was  a  German  Jew, 
one  Herr  Doem.  This  sharp-sighted  observer 
of  the  rites  of  Moses  quickly  discovered  the 
softness  and  doability  of  Edward  Fannington. 
He  found  that  he  would  bleed  freely,  and,  like 
a  leech,  he  determined  to  stick  to  him  as  long 
as  he  had  any  blood  left  in  him. 

Herr  Doem's  shop  was  situated  in  the  nar- 
row part  of  Drury  Lane,  not  far  from  Wych 
Street,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Strand.  It  was  a  small  contracted  building, 
a  portion  of  what  had  been  a  nobleman's  man- 
sion. The  lower  rooms,  three  in  number,  had 
been  thrown  into  one,  to  constitute  what  he, 
Herr  Doem,  called  his  "  Bicture  Gallery." 
The  small  window  in  the  front  intimated  to 
passers-by  the  nature  of  the  trade  carried  on 
within.   There  were  old  pictures  in  old  frames, 
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old  coins,  pieces  of  armour,  and  arms  of  all 
kinds.  There  were  specimens  of  the  dress 
and  ornaments  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South 
Seas  and  other  outlandish  nations.  Indian 
mats,  javelins,  and  arrows  were  mixed  up  with 
Chinese  josses  and  ugly  idols,  the  abominations 
of  Pagan  worshippers.  Curious  old  snuff- 
boxes divided  the  attention,  with  specimens 
of  rare  china,  and  the  costly  results  of  the 
labours  of  the  workmen  of  Sevres.  Clocks 
of  every  age  and  every  form — from  the  little 
gilded  dials  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the 
huge  ormolu  productions  of  a  later  date — 
were  ranged  along  the  walls,  amidst  knights 
in  armour,  double-handed  swords,  petronels, 
Turkish  scimitars,  Arab  garments,  and  other 
things,  describable  and  indescribable,  which 
connoisseurs  call  objects  of  vertu. 

Herr  Doem,  as  to  his  personal  appearance, 
was  short  and  fat.  He  wore  a  dress  of  black 
serge,  a  very  long  grizzly  beard,  bushy  whis- 
kers, very  dirty  hands,  and  "  a  shocking  bad 
hat,"  napless,  and  of  a  shape  like  an  inverted 
"  article  in  general  use,"  which  one  need  not 
describe  further.     On  the  fingers  of  his  very 
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dirty  hands  he  wore  a  most  uncomfortable 
number  of  costly  rings — perhaps  the  jewels 
with  which  they  were  set  shone  the  brighter 
from  the  blackness  of  the  hands  on  which  they 
were  worn.  To  say  the  truth,  Herr  Doem 
was  a  dirty  fellow,  and  smelt  as  musty  and  as 
fusty  as  his  own  museum.  It  was  an  act  of 
great  injustice  to  make  him  pay  a  water-rate, 
for  he  neither  drank  of  the  pure  (?)  element, 
nor  used  it  to  cleanse  his  person.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  he  smoked  and  grimed  his 
moustaches  with  snuff. 

With  this  dirty  specimen  of  a  picture-dealer 
and  cleaner  Mr.  Edward  Farmington  became 
acquainted.  The  result  of  that  acquaintance 
was,  that  his  rooms  in  the  Albany  were  soon 
filled  with  a  collection  of  all  manner  of  trash 
and  trumpery,  passed  off  upon  him  as  un- 
doubted originals.  When  the  walls  were  co- 
vered with  these  original  copies,  the  floors 
were  filled  with  deal  packing-cases,  marked 
"glass,  with  care  —  this  side  uppermost;" 
and  every  mantle  and  other  shelf  was  loaded 
with  clocks,  bronze  figures,  snuff-boxes,  and 
the  coins  of  every  country  and  every  age. 
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Herr  Doem,  as  long  as  he  got  ready  money 
for  his  articles,  supplied  them  not  only  with 
readiness  but  alacrity.  When  Edward  Farm- 
ington  had  no  more  ready  money  left,  and 
talked  of  bills  and  post-obits,  Herr  Doem  he- 
sitated. He  deemed  it  necessary  to  investi- 
gate the  expectations  of  his  victim,  and  to 
that  intent  he  got  a  Jew  friend,  who  travelled 
the  country  with  Birmingham  jewellery,  to 
visit  the  village  of  Ashmoor,  and  ascertain 
"  how  matters  stood." 

His  agent  having  reported  favourably  of 
the  state  of  things  at  Ashmoor  Park,  Herr 
Doem  kindly  consented  to  continue  his  sup- 
plies of  daubings  and  real  antiques  on  the 
bills  and  post-obits  of  the  heir  to  the  estate. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Edward  Farm- 
ington,  on  his  father's  death,  found  himself 
deeply  involved?  He  was  surprised  and 
frightened  at  the  immense  amount  of  respon- 
sibility which  he  had  incurred.  He  could 
not,  however,  stop.  His  collection  was  in- 
complete. In  order  to  render  it  perfect,  soon 
after  the  return  of  Matthew  Scrawler  to  his 
home  on  Clerkenwell  Green,  he  invited  Herr 
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Doem  to  visit  him  at  Ashmoor  Park,  for  the 
purpose  of  hanging  —  not  Herr  Doem,  who 
richly  deserved  the  fate  —  but  the  pictures 
which  he  had  furnished. 

Mrs.  Farmington  was  not  a  little  surprised 
at  the  cart-loads  of  packing-cases  which  ar- 
rived day  after  day.  Edward  told  her  that 
he  had,  at  a  very  small  cost,  possessed  him- 
self of  the  finest  collection  of  the  old  masters 
then  extant — a  collection  which  would  render 
him  the  object  of  envy  to  his  fellow  collectors, 
and  from  which  he  could,  at  any  moment, 
realize  an  immense  sum  of  money. 

With  Herr  Doem,  who  kindly  superintended 

« 

the  arrangement  of  his  pictures  and  curiosities, 
Mrs.  Farmington  was  disgusted.  He  was  dirty 
and  cunning ;  both  his  dirt  and  his  cunning- 
ness  were  superficial,  and,  consequently,  easily 
seen.  She  expostulated  with  her  son  on  the 
necessity  of  ridding  the  mansion  of  so  disre- 
putable a  guest ;  but  he,  "  good,  easy  man," 
was  so  thoroughly  under  the  thumb— the  very 
dirty  thumb  —  of  his  guest,  that  he  was  not 
only  unwilling,  but  unable  to  get  rid  of  him. 
The  family  solicitor  did  see  through  the  cha- 
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racter  of  Herr  Doem  and  his  doings.  He,  too, 
expostulated  with  his  client ;  but,  finding  his 
expostulations  vain,  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  made  his  bills  as  long  as  he  possibly  could, 
taking  care  to  pay  himself  out  of  the  chop- 
pings  and  hewings  of  the  trees  which  his  em- 
ployer ordered  him  to  cut  down  and  sell  by 
public  auction  or  private  contract. 

To  ease  his  legal  conscience  of  a  weight  of 
responsibility,  he  found  it  necessary  to  reveal 
to  his  employer's  mother  his  opinion  of  what 
must  necessarily  be  the  result  of  the  impru- 
dent proceedings  of  her  son.  Mrs.  Farming- 
ton  was  so  horrified  by  the  picture  designed 
and  executed  by  her  lawyer,  that  she  found  it 
necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  her  doctor.  The 
doctor  was,  one  would  be  led  to  imagine,  in  a 
conspiracy  with  the  lawyer.  He  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  add  to  the  alarm  of  his  patient,  but, 
as  he  felt  her  pulse,  told  her,  as  a  matter  of 
chit-chat,  that  all  the  neighbourhood  pre- 
dicted the  entire  ruin  of  her  son. 

Mrs.  Farmington  might  hare  been  ill,  or 
she  might  not  have  been  ill,  previous  to  this 
communication.     After  she  had  received  it, 
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she  certainly  was  very  ill,  and,  to  the  doctor's 
surprise,  she  died.  He  was  very  much  an- 
noyed, for  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  losing  so  good  a  patient  so  soon.  He  was 
pounds  out  of  pocket  by  it.  He  put  down 
"  medicines  and  attendances"  at  a  double  rate 
of  charge  to  all  his  patients,  but  he  consi- 
dered himself  to  be  a  loser.  Herr  Doem  at- 
tended the  funeral,  and  was  observed  to  grin 
and  chuckle  at  the  fine  oaks  in  the  avenue  as 
he  returned  from  the  church,  into  which  his 
difference  of  creed  did  not  prevent  him  enter- 
ing with  his  "  goot,  hint,  batron" 

Immediately  after  his  mother's  decease,  the 
squire,  as  he  was  now  called,  disposed  of  his 
chambers  in  the  Albany,  and  took  up  his  re- 
sidence entirely  at  the  park.  Instead  of 
having  Herr  Doem  as  his  only  guest,  he  soon 
found  himself  surrounded  by  several  others  of 
the  Jewish  persuasion,  all  of  them  friends  of 
his  friend,  and  all  of  them  equally  skilled  in 
procuring  and  furnishing  specimens  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture,-  and  articles  of  vertu. 

With  the  neighbouring  families,  Edward 
Farmington,  from  his  dislike  to  rural  sports, 
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had  never  been  on  intimate  terms.  Many  of 
them,  however,  annoyed  at  seeing  a  yonng 
man  made  the  prey  of  a  set  of  sharpers,  called 
upon  him,  and  expressed  their  opinions  of  his 
London  acquaintances  in  plain  language.  Ed- 
ward showed  them  his  collection  of  paintings 
and  antiques,  and,  because  they  did  not  value 
them  as  he  did  himself,  he  set  them  down  as 
a  set  of  rustic  fools — samples  of  Boeotian  ob- 
scurity. 

Farm  after  farm  was  mortgaged,  if  not  sold. 
The  Ashmoor  coverts,  the  favourite  meets  of 
the  fox-hunters,  were  cut  down  and  disposed 
of  at  per  acre.  The  avenue — the  finest  in  the 
county — was  no  longer  an  avenue.  The  stroke 
of  the  woodman's  axe  fell  heavily  on  the  ears 
of  the  villagers  of  Ashmoor,  who  had  walked 
and  made  love  under  the  cover  of  the  wide- 
spreading  branches,  as  it  descended  on  the 
gnarled  trunks  of  the  magnificent  trees  that 
for  ages  had  been  the  pride  of  the  village. 
Herr  Doem  chuckled  with  delight  as  he 
nudged  the  elbow  of  one  of  his  coadjutors, 
and  told  him  "  every  dree  was  down  but  de 
boblars" 
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When  the  villagers  of  Ashmoor  believed 
that  the  squire  was  ruined  by  the  "Lun- 
nuners,"  who  were  his  constant  and  only 
guests,  they  were  surprised  to  see  a  consider- 
able number  of  north  countrymen  arrive,  and 
inquire  for  lodgings,  each  of  them  being  fur- 
nished with  spades,  mattocks,  and  other  in- 
struments peculiar  to  navigators  and  excava- 
tors. Their  surprise  was  not  lessened  when 
they  were  informed  that  these  unexpected 
visitants  had  been  engaged  to  dig  a  canal  to 
carry  off  coal,  which  some  one  of  the  squire's 
guests  had  persuaded  him  would  be  found  to 
exist  on  his  estates,  if  he  would  but  go  to 
the  expense  of  a  few  hundreds  in  boring  for  it. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  canal, 
another  set  of  men  made  their  entree  into  the 
village  of  Ashmoor.  Instead  of  spades  and 
pickaxes,  they  brought  with  them  some  im- 
mense, overgrown  gimlets.  These  were  the 
instruments  that  were  to  penetrate  the  upper 
crust  of  the  earth,  and  bring  to  light  the  mat- 
ter for  supplying  light  and  heat  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  the  form  of  coal.  An  upright 
machine,  called  a  triangle,  was  soon  erected, 
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and  the  immense  auger  set  to  work.  Strata 
of  loam,  blue  clay  and  black,  chalk,  sandstone, 
grit  and  solid  rock,  were  penetrated  in  suc- 
cession. The  suggesting  geologist  kept  up  the 
spirits  of  the  squire  by  telling  him  every  thing 
went  on  as  they  wished  it,  and  that  coal  would 
eventually  be  found. 

The  squire  got  more  nervous  and  agitated 
every  day.  He  entertained  serious  thoughts 
of  giving  up  the  digging  of  the  canal,  and  the 
searching  for  coal,  for  he  found  the  expenses 
of  labour  which  he  had  to  provide  for  weekly 
a  serious  and  almost  insurmountable  difficulty. 

HerrDoem  and  his  friends — the  conspirators 
—were  determined  to  revive  his  hopes  of  suc- 
cess and  eventual  prosperity.  The  borers  were 
ordered  to  carry  little  bits  of  coal  in  their 
pockets,  and,  when  the  squire  visited  the 
works,  which  he  did  daily,  to  drop  a  small  bit 
in  the  hole,  and  bring  it  up  in  the  auger. 
This  was  done  successfully  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  the  squire  gave  orders  for  pictures 
and  statues  with  a  liberality  corresponding  to 
his  expected  increase  of  fortune.  One  day  he 
came  so  suddenly  on  the  labourers,  that  one 
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of  them,  in  his  haste,  dropped  by  mistake  a 
portion  of  his  dinner— a  piece  of  bread  and 
cheese — into  the  hole  instead  of  a  piece  of  coal. 
When  the  auger  came  up,  and  the  squire  anx- 
iously examined  its  contents,  he  certainly  was 
surprised  to  see  that  one  stratum  of  his  estate 
consisted  of  bread  and  cheese.  He  examined 
it  minutely,  and  tasted  it.  He  could  not  doubt 
that  it  was  bread  and  cheese  of  very  good  qua- 
lity. He  told  the  men,  that  as  he  could  find 
bread  and  cheese  upon,  or  rather  below,  tbe 
soil,  he  should  not  seek  for  coal,  and  that  they 
might  return  to  their  respective  homes. 

The  squire's  eyes  were  opened.     In  a  few 
days  Herr  Doem  and  his  friends  were  dismissed. 
Edward  Farmington  retired  to  the  Continent. 
Ashmoor  Park  and  its  "  splendid  collection  of 
paintings,  sculptures,   ancient    armour,  and 
recherche  articles  of  vertu"  were  offered  for 
sale.  The  principal  purchaser  was  Herr  Doem, 
who  retired  to  his  native  village  in  Germany, 
having  ruined  his  "  batron,"  and  made  a  very 
"  nishe  ding  of  him."    He  had  played  his  cards 
so  well,  that  he  re-bought  the  articles  he  had 
sold  at  about  "  pounds  for  hundreds,"  and  had 
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converted  the  "  dirty  acres"  into  ready  money, 
which  had  been  remitted,  as  soon  as  converted, 
into  Germany.  Herr  Doem  was  soon  after- 
wards converted  himself  into  Baron  Doem,  and 
is  now,  if  he  still  lives,  looked  npon  as  a  very 
respectable  specimen  of  the  nobility  of  his 
country. 

All  that  remained  to  poor  Edward  Farming- 
ton,  after  the  sale  of  every  thing,  was  some  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum.  As  it  is 
not  necessary  that  he  should  appear  upon  the 
stage  again  in  this  our  little  drama,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  state,  that  he  soon  realized  upon  this 
little  security,  and  expended  the  proceeds  of 
the  realization  upon  pictures  which  were  not 
worth  one  quarter  the  sum  he  gave  for  them. 
He  brought  them  over  to  England,  advertised 
them,  and  sold  them. 

The  disappointment  occasioned  by  the  low 
sum  they  produced  brought  on  an  attack  of 
brain  fever,  and  he  who  had  been  master  of 
lands  and  hereditaments  perished  miserably  in 
a  small  garret  in  "  Boland  "  Street,  Oxford 
Street,  where  he  had  been  recommended  to 
lodge  by  one  of  his  former  friends,  an  agent 
of  Herr  Doem. 
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Of  these  events  Mr.  Matthew  Scrawler  was 
informed  by  Mr.  Polisher,  who  came  quite 
unexpectedly  into  the  copying  clerk's  office, 
dressed  —  not  in  the  plain  snuff-brown  livery 
of  the  Farmingtons,  his  usual  wear — but  in  a 
plain  suit  of  mourning.  He  soon  explained 
the  cause  of  this  metamorphosis,  and  added, 
that  from  the  proceeds  of  his  savings  he  had 
purchased  the  little  village  alehouse,  and  in- 
tended to  convert  it  into  a  respectable  hotel, 
under  the  attractive  title  of  the  Farmington 
Arms,  thus  showing  his  gratitude  and  good 
taste  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Of  Charles  Farmington  Matthew  had  heard 
nothing  for  some  time.  Mr.  Polisher  could 
only  tell  him  that  he  was  still  in  the  Penin- 
sula, "  a  fighting  of  the  French  ;"  but,  soon 
after  Mr.  Polisher's  return  to  Ashmoor,  Mat- 
thew saw  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  an  account 
of  the  captain's  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  a  brother  officer.  He  communicated  the 
interesting  news  to  his  wife  and  his  two  chil- 
dren, and  drank  health  and  prosperity  to  the 
newly-married  couple  in  port  wine,  of  which 
he  felt  justified  on  such  a  momentous  occasion 
in  tapping  a  quart  bottle. 
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The  tide  of  time  rolled  on.  Rumours  of 
victory  after  victory,  achieved  by  British  arm9 
and  British  hearts,  reached  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land. The  crowning  event,  the  triumph  at 
Waterloo,  and  the  utter  ruin  of  Napoleon, 
reached  the  ears  of  Matthew,  as  he  sat  at  his 
desk,  fondly  eyeing  the  progress  of  his  son, 
now  his  clerk,  through  the  partition  rails  which 
divided  their  desks.  He  sought  eagerly  for 
a  paper  containing  a  list  of  the  killed  and 
wounded,  and,  to  the  detriment  of  public 
business,  and  the  annoyance  of  solicitors  and 
their  clerks,  read  it  carefully  through  until  he 
came  to  the  name  of  Captain  Charles  Far- 
mington,  which  was  among  the  class  of  those 
severely  but  not  mortally  wounded.  Matthew 
threw  down  his  pen,  locked  his  desk,  and  left 
the  office  to  communicate  the  sad  tidings  at 
home.  How  he  found  his  way  to  Clerkenwell 
he  could  not  tell,  for  the  tears  trickled,  or 
rather  flowed,  from  his  eyes  so  freely  as  to 
impede  his  sight. 

He  would  gladly  have  gained  further  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  his  friend's  wounds, 
but  he  knew  not  where  to  apply  for  it.     Thou- 
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sands  of  our  brave  countrymen  were  dead, 
wounded,  and  dying.  Amidst  the  general 
rejoicings  in  the  victory  gained,  hundreds,  in 
their  silent  homes,  were  weeping  over  the  loss 
of  fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  lovers,  or 
friends.  The  general  illumination  was  accom- 
panied by  an  almost  general  mourning.  There 
was  scarcely  a  house  in  which  "  there  was  not 
one  dead."  It  occurred  to  Matthew,  at  last, 
to  write  to  Captain  Farmington.  He  did  so; 
and,  ascertaining  that  his  regiment  was  with 
others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels,  he 
directed  his  letters  thither. 

After  two  months'  anxious  suspense,  he  re- 
ceived an  answer  from  Mrs.  Farmington,  thank- 
ing him  for  his  kind  inquiries,  and  informing 
him  that,  though  all  danger  was  over,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  her  husband  to  remain  some 
months  in  Brussels,  to  recover  from  the  effects 
of  a  gun-shot  wound,  which  had  shattered  the 
bone  of  his  right  thigh.  The  other  wound,  a 
severe  sabre  cut  over  the  right  eye,  she  added, 
was  already  healed,  but  had  left  a  deep,  un- 
seemly scar,  which  had  sadly  altered  the  cap- 
tain's appearance.     She  apologised  for  not 
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having  answered  his  inquiries  sooner  upon  the 
plea  of  illness  and  subsequent  weakness.  The 
sight  of  her  husband's  mutilated  body,  added 
to  the  intensity  of  her  excitement  while  the 
battle  raged,  and  reports  of  failure  and  defeat 
reached  her  ears,  brought  on  premature  labour. 
With  great  difficulty  the  lives  of  herself  and 
her  infant  son  were  saved.  She  had  only  the 
services  of  compassionate  females  around  her 
to  depend  upon,  as  every  surgeon  was  with  the 
army,  engaged  with  the  wounded  and  the  dying. 
In  a  postscript,  which  seemed  to  be  more  stu- 
died, and  more  carefully,  and,  as  it  were,  more 
reluctantly,  written  than  the  letter  itself,  was 
a  request  that  if  Mr.  Scrawler  could  conve- 
niently spare  the  loan  of  fifty  pounds  for  a  few 
months  he  would  do  so,  as  it  would  be  of  great 
service,  their  expenses  being  very  heavy,  and 
the  captain  having  now  nothing  but  his  pay  to 
rely  upon. 

Matthew  was  in  his  office  when  this  letter 
arrived.  He  partly  read  it ;  and  then,  forcing 
his  way,  with  tearful  eyes,  through  the  crowd 
of  solicitors  who  were  waiting  for  warrants 
and  other  documents,  he  rushed  into  the  mas- 
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ter's  private  room,  which  happened  to  be 
vacant.  There  he  read  it  carefully  over.  The 
scene  it  brought  vividly  before  his  eyes  was 
melancholy  in  the  extreme.  He  saw  an  ill- 
furnished  room  in  a  foreign  land,  devoid  of  all 
English  comforts  and  even  necessaries;  the 
mutilated,  disfigured  body  of  the  fine  young 
officer,  whom  he  had  last  seen  in  all  the  pride 
of  manly  beauty,  lay  stretched  upon  a  couch ; 
while  the  delicate  person  of  the  young  wife 
and  recent  mother,  with  the  weakly  infant  at 
her  breast,  reclined  by  his  side,  unable  though 
wishing  to  render  him  those  services  which 
none  but  the  hand  of  love  can  render  effectu- 
ally. In  addition  to  these  miseries,  Matthew 
pictured  to  himself  the  want  of  proper  attend- 
ance, proper  food  and  medicines,  the  result  of 
the  want  of  means  for  procuring  them.  He 
was  aroused  from  the  reverie  into  which  these 
sad  thoughts  had  plunged  him  by  the  entrance 
of  Master  Snug,  who  kindly  pardoned  the  in- 
trusion of  his  clerk  into  his  private  apartment 
when  the  cause  of  it  was  explained  to  him. 
He  did  more.  He  released  his  clerk  from  the 
duties  of  his  office  for  the  day,  and  begged 
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him  to  draw  upon  his  banker  for  the  fifty 
pounds,  if  it  were  inconvenient  for  him  to  com- 
ply with  his  wounded  friend's  wishes  out  of 
his  own  limited  resources.  Matthew  availed 
himself  of  the  leave  of  absence,  but  declined 
the  offer  of  the  loan  with  thanks  and  eyes 
beaming  with  gratitude  for  his  patron's  kind- 
ness. He  hurried  into  the  city,  and  shortly 
placed  a  bank  post-bill  for  one  hundred  pounds, 
double  the  amount  required,  in  the  hands  of 
the  agent  through  whom  he  bad  been  requested 
to  remit  it.    . 

A  few  days  brought  an  acknowledgment  of 
its  having  been  safely  received.  To  say  that 
this  acknowledgment  was  couched  in  grateful 
terms  would  be  but  a  weak  description  of  it. 
The  supply  had  arrived  at  a  moment  when 
their  resources  had  nearly  failed  them ;  and, 
when  we  know  that  a  woman's  heart  conceived, 
a  wife,  a  mother,  indited  the  terms  in  which 
their  thanks  were  to  be  conveyed  to  the  kind 
and  humble  friend  who  had  relieved  their  neces- 
sities, we  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the 
kind  and  humble  friend  was  more  than  satisfied 
that  his  kindness  was  appreciated. 
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Gratified  and  delighted  as  Matthew  was  at 
the  reception  of  this  letter  from  Mrs.  Farming- 
ton,  the  short  postscript  attached  to  it  grati- 
fied him  still  more.  It  was  a  mere  "  Thank 
you,  my  kind  friend/'  in  an  almost  illegible 
scrawl ;  but  that  was  in  the  handwriting  of 
his  former  playmate-— the  son  of  his  patroness, 
Charles  Farmington. 

Matthew  felt  that  he,  the  poor  charity-boy, 
he  who  had  worn  the  livery  of  the  charity- 
school,  who  had  travelled  np  to  London  on  the 
bounty  of  a  kind  lady,  had,  by  patient  indus- 
try, and  a  well-directed  use  of  her  judicious 
liberality,  been  enabled  to  repay,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  kindnesses  bestowed  upon  him  in  his 
youth.  Matthew  felt  a  j  ustifiable  pride  within 
his  bosom. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


INDUSTRY  REWARDED. 


In  the  last  chapter  we  left  Mr.  Charles 
Faraington  at  Brussels,  with  his  wife  and 
their  infant.  He  was  still  suffering  from  the 
severity  of  the  wounds  he  had  received,  and, 
probably,  far  more  from  the  pinchings  of  po- 
verty to  which  he  had  been  before  unused. 
The  wife,  independent  of  the  weakness  occa- 
sioned by  her  premature  confinement,  and  the 
want  of  those  little  solaces  which  render  such 
events  lighter  and  more  easily  to  be  borne, 
was  doubly  afflicted  by  the  delicate  state  of 
her  child,  and  by  viewing  the  bodily  and 
mental  agonies  of  her  beloved  husband. 

Her  father  had  "  fallen  in  fight"  under  the 
walk  of  Badajoz  during  its  memorable  siege, 
and  shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  first  child. 
Grief  for  the  loss  of  her  only  parent  (for  the 
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mother  had  died  in  giving  birth  to  her),  whom 
she  had  followed  through  all  the  terrors  of  a 
campaign,  dried  up  the  sources  of  nutriment, 
and  her  first  babe  perished.  The  kind  atten- 
tions of  her  husband  during  her  double  be- 
reavement rendered  him,  if  possible,  still 
dearer  to  her  than  he  was  before.  When 
then  she  saw  him,  the  object  of  her  adoration 
— if  the  term  may  be  innocently  used  of  any 
feeling  for  a  mere  creature  —  lying  on  his 
couch,  hovering  on  the  confines  of  life  and 
death,  and  was  uncertain  in  what  way  his 
sufferings  might  be  terminated,  her  grief  gra- 
dually subsided  into  despair ;  and  in  hope- 
lessness she  would  have  murmured  against  the 
cruel  decrees  of  Providence,  had  not  the  waters 
of  the  pure  faith  in  which  she  had  been  bap- 
tized rushed  back  in  mighty  streams  to  her 
soul,  and  refreshed  the  dried-up  fountains  of 
hope  within  her  breast.  She  had  almost 
prayed  to  be  removed  with  her  husband ;  and 
even  the  sight  of  her  sickly  infant,  her  second 
born,  was  scarcely  enough  to  induce  her  to 
withhold  her  prayer.  Religion  came  to  her 
aid.     The  feelings  of  the  wife  and  mother 
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conquered  the  murmurings  of  the  mere  woman. 
She  resolutely  set  about  the  arduous  duties 
which  devolved  upon  her;  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  those  duties,  and  in  the  confidence 
of  being  under  the  protection  of  Him  who  knew 
what  was  best  for  her,  she  recovered  a  de- 
gree of  tranquillity  and  hope  for  the  future, 
which  surprised  while  it  cheered  her  in  her 
task. 

She  was  not  long  alone  in  her  affliction,  for 
the  city  of  Brussels  was  quickly  filled  with 
many  English  ladies  who  had  crossed  the  seas 
to  pay  their  attentions  to  their  wounded  re- 
lations, or  the  last  rites  to  the  dead  among 
their  loved  ones.  Several  of  these,  learning 
the  pitiable  state  of  their  countrywoman, 
hastened  to  offer  her  those  little  solaces  which 
none  but  women  think  of  or  know  how  to 
confer.  The  very  presence  of  those  of  her 
own  sex,  who  could  speak  her  own  language, 
and  understand  her  feelings  as  a  wife  and 
mother,  was  a  great,  a  mighty  consolation  to 
her.  To  this  was  added  the  comforting  assu- 
rance that  she  need  not  despair  of  obtaining, 
through  their  assistance,  the  means  of  pro- 

l5 
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curing  those  delicacies  which  sickness  de- 
mands, but  often  demands  in  vain. 

Captain  Farmington  grew  gradually  but 
slowly  better.  The  child  derived  a  healthier 
nutriment  from  the  renovated  frame  of  its 
mother ;  and  ere  winter  had  put  on  the  green 
garb  of  spring,  the  physician  consented  to  the 
removal  of  his  patients  to  their  own,  their 
much-loved  shores.  Aided  by  the  friends 
whom  they  had  made  in  their  adversity,  they 
were  enabled  to  pay  for  the  accommodations 
of  their  humble  lodging  and  the  visits  of  their 
medical  attendant,  without  depriving  them- 
selves of  the  means  of  reaching  their  native 
land. 

As  Mr.  Matthew  Scrawler  sat  at  his  desk 
one  day,  viewing  through  the  rails  that  parted 
them  the  progress  of  his  son,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  some  papers  which  were  to  be  com- 
pleted ere  they  left  the  office  for  their  home, 
a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  This  was 
something  unusual,  as  every  body  thought 
that  every  body  had  a  right  to  intrude,  or 
rather  enter — for  they  deemed  it  no  intrusion 
— into  the  office  of  a  mere  copying-clerk  with- 
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out  giving  any  sign  of  their  intentions.  Mat- 
thew, therefore,  left  his  desk  and  opened  the 
door,  expecting  to  see  somebody  who  had,  at 
last,  formed  a  proper  notion  of  the  degree  of 
respect  dne  to  so  respectable  a  person  as  a 
copying-clerk  of  many  years'  standing. 

When  he  opened  the  door,  with  his  body 
prepared  to  acknowledge  the  respect  so  unex- 
pectedly paid  him  by  a  bow,  he  drew  himself 
np  again  to  his  full  height.  He  saw,  instead 
of  the  respectable  and .  respectful  person  he 
expected  to  see,  a  man  dressed  in  a  remark- 
ably shabby  bine  frock-coat,  buttoned  sus- 
piciously up  to  his  chin,  the  stand-up  collar 
of  which  covered  a  very  rusty  black  stock. 
His  face,  which  was  very  ugly  indeed,  and 
much  disfigured  by  a  deep  scar,  was  half 
hidden  by  a  black  patch  which  eovered  the 
right  eye,  and  by  the  black  leathern  front  of 
a  blue  foraging-cap. 

"  Pshaw !"  said  Matthew,  looking  round  to 
his  son,  "  only  one  of  those  beggars  which 
have  annoyed  us  constantly  of  late." 

"  Turn  him  out,  governor,"  said  Matthew, 
junior,    "but   give  him   sixpence,   and  de- 
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duct  it  from  my  account,  for  he  is  evidently 
a  soldier." 

"  Here,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Matthew,  in 
accordance  with  his  son's  suggestion,  "  here 
is  a  trifle  for  you.  I  pity  you  sincerely,  but 
I  really " 


« 


I  am  not  come  to  solicit  alms,  Mr. 
Scrawler,"  said  the  stranger,  "  though,  God 
knows,  I  need  them  !     I  came  to " 

"  Eh — what — how  ?  That  voice — Charles ! 
No,  it  can't  be.  Mr.  Charles — that  is,  Cap- 
tain Charles  Farmington,  eh  ?"  said  Matthew, 
pulling  down  his  spectacles,  which  had  been 
resting  above  his  forehead,  and  surveying  the 
stranger  more  attentively. 

"  I  am  that  unfortunate  man,"  said  the 
stranger. 

"  Show  the  gentleman  in,  governor,  and 
don't  let  us  have  an  exhibition  before  the 
other  clerks,"  said  the  younger  Matthew,  see- 
ing that  his  father  and  the  stranger  were  so 
much  agitated  as  to  be  heedless  of  what 
passed  around  them. 

"  Come  in — pray  come  in,"  said  Matthew, 
seizing  the  hand  which  was  nearest  to  him. 
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"  Son  of  my  early  friend — my  kind  patroness 
— why  is  it  that  I  see  you  thus — shab— that 
is,  reduced  to — that  is — — " 

"  Reduced  to  poverty,  you  would  say,  and 
so  shabbily  dressed,"  said  Charles  Farmington, 
as  be  passed  his  hands  rapidly  across  his  eyes. 
"  Mine  is  but  the  fate  of  hundreds  braver  and 
more  deserving  than  myself.  The  war  is  oyer, 
and  our  occupation  is  gone.  You  know  the 
circumstances  which  reduced  my  once  opulent 
family  to  ruin.  You  know,  too,  the  sad  state 
to  which  I  was  reduced  in  a  foreign  land,  by 
wounds  incurred  in  the  defence  of  my  country, 
and  by  the  inopportune  confinement  of  my 
poor  wife.     But  for  your  kind  aid  we " 

"  Not  a  word  about  that  —  not  one  word," 
said  Matthew,  who  was  engaged  in  wiping 
his  spectacles,  which,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  were  so  dim  from  moisture,  that  he 
could  not  see  through  them.  "  I  only  wish  I 
could  have  spared  more.  I  did  all  I  could — 
I  did  indeed." 

"Matthew,"  said  the  captain,  taking  his 
humble  friend's  hand,  "  you  did  enough.  You 
saved  the  lives  of  myself,  my  wife,  and  our 
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child.  On  the  very  verge  of  the  grave — in  a 
foreign  land — without  the  means  of  procur- 
ing even  the  necessaries  of  life,  I  must  have 
perished  but  for  your  kind,  your  seasonable 
supply." 

"  Now  don't — pray  don't— do  not  allude  to 
it,"  sobbed  Matthew,  as  he  transferred  the 
handkerchief  from  the  spectacles  to  his  eyes. 
The  captain,  too,  found  it  necessary  to  fol- 
low his  example ;  and,  while  both  of  them 
were  silently  wiping  away  their  tears,  they 
were  roused  by  the  violent  sobbings  of  poor 
Matthew,  junior,  who  was  crying  as  if  his 
heart  would  burst. 

The  captain,  who  had  scarcely  noticed  the 
presence  of  a  third  party,  drew  himself  haugh- 
tily up,  and  inquired  who  he  was. 

"  My  son,  Mr.  Charles  —  that  is,  Captain 
Charles — my  son — and  a  good  boy  he  is — he 
knows  your  history  by  heart,  and  he  feels  for 
you  —  I  am  sure  he  does.  If  he  did  not,  I 
would  turn  him  out  of  the  master's  office." 

When  Matthew  had  contrived  to  give  this 
explanation,  the  captain  went  up  to  the  desk, 
at  which  his  son  was  seated,  crying  like  a 
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schoolboy  on  a  black  Monday,  and  shook 
him  heartily  by  the  hand.  Poor  Matthew, 
junior,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  shed  tears  in 
greater  abundance  at  this  mark  of  condescen- 
sion in  a  person  to  whom  his  father  had  taught 
him  to  look  up  as  the  greatest  man,  or  one  of 
the  greatest  men,  of  his  age. 

When  the  feelings  of  the  trio  were  suffi- 
ciently calmed  by  a  copious  discharge  of  tears, 
and  their  convulsive  sobbing  had  ceased,  the 
captain  began  to  explain  the  cause  of  his 
calling  at  the  office. 

"  My  kind  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  regret  to 
say  that  I  am  not  here  with  the  intention  of 
cancelling  the  debt  I  owe  you." 

"  Of  course  not  —  of  course  not.  I  never 
meant  you  should,"  said  Matthew. 

"  Don't  think  of  taking  it,  father,"  said  his 
son. 

"  I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  do  so  at 
present,"  continued  the  captain,  "  but  I  trust 
I  may  be  able  to  repay  you  before  long.  I 
am  come  to  ask  you  a  favour.  I  am  in 
want        " 

"  Here's  the  check-book,  father,"  said  Mat- 
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thew  the  younger,  "  and  here's  the  pen  and 
ink." 

"I  am  not  in  want  of  money  at  present, 
but  I  am  in  want  of  employment.  I  have  tried 
to  eke  out  a  subsistence  on  my  half-pay,  but 
I  find  it  impossible.  My  own  wants  are  few, 
but  I  have  a  sick  wife,  a  weakly  child,  and  a 
dying  infant." 

Matthew,  instead  of  waiting  to  hear  his 
friend's  tale  to  the  conclusion,  or  showing 
any  other  sympathy  for  him  than  a  sob  or 
two,  shut  his  desk-door,  and  wrote  something 
or  other — what  the  captain  could  not  tell. 
Before  the  agitation,  which  the  short  recital 
of  his  sufferings  had  excited,  had  subsided, 
Matthew  opened  his  desk-door  again,  and 
placed  a  check  for  fifty  pounds  in  the  captain's 
hand. 

"  Well  done,  governor,"  said  Matthew, 
junior,  who  knew  what  his  father  had  done, 
and  had  considerately  retired  to  his  desk. 

"  I  will  take  it  —  I  will  use  it  —  and  may 
God  bless  you  for  your  kindness ! — I  will  try 
— I  will  work — my  suffering  children — you 
are  no  longer  destitute  —  no  longer  without 
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bread  to  eat — I — I — God  bless  you,  Mat- 
thew !  to-morrow  you  shall  know  all." 

When   the   captain   had,   with   difficulty, 
managed   to   utter  these   unconnected    sen- 
tences, he  rushed  out  of  the  office,  across  the 
hall  and  down  the  passage  steps  so  rapidly, 
that  Matthew,  who  wished  to  stop  him,  could 
not  overtake  him.     From  the  top  of  the  steps 
he  saw  the  skirt  of  his  blue  frock-coat  as  it 
whisked  round  the  corner  into  Chancery  Lane. 
Had  Matthew  been  able  to  follow  his  friend 
to  his  lowly  lodgings  in  a  little  court  near 
Bell  Alley,  and  seen  the  sight  which  there 
awaited  the  return  of  a  husband  and  a  father, 
he  would  have  had  his  kind  heart  more  se- 
verely wounded  than  it  had  been  by  the  pain- 
ful interview  with  his  early  companion. 

Over  the  sad  scene  I  will  draw  a  veil.  Let 
the  reader  imagine  a  sick  mother  and  two 
sickly  children  —  for  Mrs.  Farmington  had 
given  birth  to  a  third  child  —  almost  perish- 
ing from  want,  and  thinly  clad,  in  a  wretched 
garret,  in  a  still  more  wretched  court, 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  hus- 
band and  father,  who  had,  at  length,  been  in- 
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duced  to  subdue  a  just  pride,  and  to  apply  to 
the  "  charity-boy,"  to  whom  he  was  already 
indebted,  for  further  assistance.  I  think  he 
may  fill  up  the  picture. 

On  the  morrow,  Matthew  awaited  the  re- 
turn  of  the  captain  with  a  nervous  fidgetiness 
which  caused  him  to  commit  many  official 
blunders,  and  drew  upon  him  the  notice  of 
Master  Snug.  To  him  Matthew  revealed  the 
cause  of  his  unwonted  absence  of  mind.  It 
is  needless  to  say  it  was  overlooked. 

The  hours  dedicated  to  business  were  over ; 
the  office  was  deserted  by  every  one,  save  by 
the  two  Matthews.  They  were  waiting  with 
anxiety  the  return  of  Captain  Farmington. 
Matthew,  junior,  who  was  too  much  excited 
to  sit  still,  made  frequent  visits  to  the  outer 
office-door,  and  cast  his  eyes  up  South- 
ampton Buildings  to  see  if  he  could  recog- 
nize the  captain  among  the  passers  by.  He 
ran  to  the  corner  of  Chancery  Lane,  popped 
through  Staple's  Inn,  and  turned  his  eyes 
along  Holborn,  but  still  no  captain  was  to 
be  seen.     He  returned  in  despair. 

Matthew  Scrawler  looked  up  all  the  desks 
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and  drawers  in  the  office  as  deliberately  as  he 
could  to  prolong  the  time;  but  when  the 
clock  struck  five,  and  he  heard  the  porter 
raking  out  the  hall-fire,  preparatory  to  closing 
the  building,  he  gave  up  all  hopes,  took  down 
his  hat  and  coat  from  the  pegs  that  held  them, 
and  set  out  for  his  home.  Though  he  dined 
at  five  precisely,  and  Mrs.  Scrawler  was  punc- 
tual to  the  minute,  and  though  the  clock  had 
already  struck  the  hour,  Matthew  was  de- 
termined to  fulfil  a  promise  he  had  made  of 
calling  on  a  friend  in  his  way  home,  who  dwelt 
in  Smithfield,  and  not  far  from  the  gatewai 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital. 

"  Dreadful  accident  this  afternoon — a  poor 
man — but  a  gentleman,  I'm  sure — gored  by 
a  nasty  over-driven  bullock — carried  into  the 
hospital  with  a  hole  through  his  blue  coat 
and  his  left  thigh — bullock  took  to  goring 
his  foraging-cap,  instead  of  him  luckily,  and 
tossed  it  about  like  anything." 

This  "  multum  in  parvo  "  mode  of  descri- 
bing an  accident  caught  the  attention  of 
Matthew,  and,  by  sundry  questions  as  to  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  wounded  man,  he 
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elicited  sufficient  to  convince  him  that  the 
sufferer  was  no  other  than  his  expected  vi- 
siter. 

He  abruptly  left  his  friend,  and  easily  ob- 
tained access  to  the  accident-ward,  where  he 
found  that  his  conjectures  were  too  true.  He 
saw  Captain  Farmington  stretched  upon  a 
truckle-bed,  surrounded  by  surgeons  and  apo- 
thecaries, who  were  examining  and  dressing 
the  wounds  he  had  received  from  the  over- 
driven  animal.  As  soon  as  Matthew  had  as- 
certained from  the  house-surgeon  that  no  fatal 
consequences  were  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  wound,  and  that  the  patient  might  be  re- 
moved, with  care,  to  his  own  house,  he  sent 
his  son  to  Clerkenwell  to  relieve  the  anxieties 
of  his  own  spouse,  and  to  request  her  to  make 
up  a  bed  in  the  first-floor,  which  was  gene- 
rally let  to  lodgers,  but  was  now  fortunately 
vacant. 

As  soon  as  the  wounds  were  dressed,  he 
told  the  captain  that  he  had  arranged  every- 
thing at  home  for  his  reception,  and  with  dif- 
ficulty prevailed  upon  him  to  accede  to  the 
arrangement.      He  was  then  carefully  con- 
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veyed  to  Matthew's  home,  in  the  company 
and  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  assistant- 
surgeons;  while  Matthew,  to  whom  he  had 
reluctantly  disclosed  the  place  of  their  abode, 
went  to  the  court  near  Bell  Alley  to  remove 
his  wife  and  children,  and  bring  them  to  him. 
Matthew  had  a  difficult  and  an  unpleasant 
task  to  execute.  He,  however,  did  it  speedily 
and  well.  He  briefly  explained  who  he  was,  the 
accident  that  had  happened,  and  the  arrange- 
ments he  had  made  in  consequence.  Mrs. 
Farmington  was  satisfied  that  he  spoke  the 
truth,  and  that  she  was  in  friendly  hands.  A 
coach  was  called  to  the  end  of  Carey  Street, 
and  the  mother  and  children  were  placed  in 
it,  and  sent  to  Clerkenwell  by  Matthew,  who 
stopped  behind  to  see  every  article  of  clothing, 
and  whatever  else  belonged  to  them,  placed 
in  another  coach.  These  articles  were  not  very 
numerous,  but  they  occupied  much  more  space 
in  the  coach  than  they  would  have  done  on 
the  previous  day,  as  most  of  them  had  been 
redeemed  from  "mine  uncle"  by  means  of 
the  check,  which  Matthew  had  forced  upon 
their  owner. 
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For  some  weeks  the  captain  lay  helpless  on 
his  bed  of  agony  ;  but  by  the  kindness  of  his 
host,  and  the  little  comforts  his  hostess  pro- 
cured him,  he  gradually  got  better.  Mrs. 
Farmington,  too,  and  the  children,  were 
stronger  and  more  healthy  than  they  had 
been ;  and  this  sight  probably  did  much  to 
recover  the  wounded  man. 

When  he  was  convalescent,  the  captain  ex- 
plained to  Matthew  the  object  he  had  in  view 
when  he  called  upon  him  at  the  office.  It 
was  to  request  him  to  supply  him  with  wri- 
ting, by  means  of  which  he  might  add  to  his 
pay  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  support  him- 
self and  his  family. 

To  Matthew's  inquiry,  "  why,  during  two 
long  years,  he  had  not  made  known  his  dis- 
tresses to  him,  who  had  eagerly  sought  to 
find  him,"  he  replied  that  he  had  hesitated 
to  do  so  lest  he  should  add  to  the  debt  which 
he  hoped,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  be  able 
to  repay  him  when  he  saw  him. 

"  I  knew,"  he  said,  "  your  generous  dispo- 
sition. I  remembered,  too,  the  promise  you 
made  when  I  was  in  prosperity,  that  your 
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all  was  mine,  if  I  stood  in  need  of  it,  and  I 
resolved  to  incur  the  charge  of  ingratitude 
rather  than,  by  explaining  my  distresses  to 
you,  add  to  the  inconvenience  to  which  I  had 
already  subjected  you." 

Matthew  was  hurt  at  first,  but,  when  he 
understood,  he  appreciated  the  motives  upon 
which  Captain  Farmington  had  acted.  He 
begged  of  him  to  accept,  for  a  time  at  least, 
of  the  little  accommodations  and  comforts  he 
could  offer  him  as  bis  guest.  To  this  proposal 
the  captain  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  resolutely 
proposed  leaving  him,  unless  he  would  furnish 
him  with  writing  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
pay  him  the  sum  he  would  have  gained  by 
letting  his  lodgings  to  a  stranger.  To  this 
Matthew  reluctantly  consented. 

Mrs.  Farmington,  too,  made  known  her  in- 
tentions of  working  with  her  needle,  with  a 
view  of  adding  to  the  family  resources,  to  her 
kind  hostess,  who,  with  her  daughter — the 
kind  nurse  of  the  weakly  children— did  all 
she  could  to  dissuade  her  from  the  irksome, 
the  ill-paid,  unhealthy  task.  She  was  as  firm 
and  as  resolute  as  her  husband.    Her  talents 
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were  considerable,  and  she  soon  found  a 
means  of  turning  her  talents  into  money — 
little  enough,  it  is  true — but  still  it  was 
money. 

-  Poverty  is  a  great  evil  in  any  state  of  life ; 
but  poverty  is  never  felt  so  severely  as  by 
those  who  have,  to  use  a  common  phrase, 
"  seen  better  days."  The  poverty  of  the 
poor  is  misery,  but  it  is  endurable  misery— it 
can  bear  the  sight  of  men.  The  poverty  of 
the  whilom  affluent  is  unendurable ;  it  avoids 
the  light  of  day,  and  shuns  the  sympathy  of 
those  who  would  relieve  it ;  it  preys  upon  the 
heart,  and  corrodes  the  mind ;  it  screws  up 
every  nerve  to  such  an  extremity  of  tension, 
that  one  cool  look,  the  averted  eye  even  of  a 
casual  acquaintance  known  in  prosperity, 
snaps  the  chord  at  once,  and  leaves  the  self- 
despised  object  of  it  a  mere  wreck  of  a  man. 
If  he  is  not  a  maniac,  or  does  not  commit 
suicide,  it  is  owing  to  "  the  faith  that  is  in 
him." 

By  day  and  night  the  pen  was  plied  by  the 
husband,  and  the  needle  by  the  wife,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  Matthew,  who  tried  all  he 
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could  to  induce  them  to  relax  their  efforts, 
and  accept  of  further  assistance  from  him, 
until  their  health  should  be  entirely  restored. 
Though  aided  by  his  wife  and  children,  he 
failed  in  his  kindly  purpose.  The  captain 
worked  harder  than  any  slave  in  a  law-sta- 
tioner's office.  His  wife  did  more  work  than 
the  commonest  drudge  who  takes  in  plain- 
work.  The  consequences  were  speedily  visible. 
The  man,  unused  to  sedentary  employment, 
became  nervous,  irritable,  and  dyspeptic.  The 
woman  grew  pale,  loathed  her  food,  though 
she  tried  to  swallow  it  to  deceive  her  hus- 
band, and  knew  not  the  blessings  of  sleep. 
Each  tried  to  hide  these  feelings  from  the 
other,  but  the  eye  of  love  is  not  to  be  de- 
ceived. The  captain  complained  to  Matthew 
that  his  wife  over-exerted  herself,  and  unne- 
cessarily, as  he  could  earn  enough  for  their 
support.  The  wife  begged  of  Mrs.  Scrawler 
to  assure  her  husband  that  her  labours  would 
suffice  for  all  their  wants. 

Matthew  and  his  wife  expostulated  in  vain. 
The  captain's  health  grew  gradually  worse. 
Mrs.  Farmington  became  seriously  ill.     The 
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apothecary  who  was  called  in  was  fortunately 
a  rara  avis,  or  rarus — if  the  pragmatic  require 
correctness — who  preferred  the  patients  reco- 
very to  a  long  hill.  He  told  them  plainly 
that  medicine  was  useless,  that  they  must  at 
once  give  up  all  application  to  business,  and 
retire  into  the  country,  if  they  wished  to  save 
their  lives. 

Matthew  hit  upon  a  plan  for  carrying  these 
orders  into  effect,  which  fortunately  succeeded. 
His  mother,  who  was  still  living  in  the  little 
house  which  he  had  built  at  Ashmoor,  on  the 
freehold  he  had  purchased,  would,  he  knew, 
gladly  receive  Captain  Farmington,  his  wife, 
and  children,  as  inmates.  It  was  settled  that 
they  should  be  her  lodgers  and  pay  her  twenty 
pounds  per  annum,  and  that  he  should  send 
down  by  coach,  weekly,  sufficient  copying  to 
enable  the  captain  to  cover  all  his  expenses. 
He  accepted  freely  the  fifty  pounds,  which  he 
knew  that  his  guests  had  been  striving,  heart 
and  soul,  to  earn  in  order  to  pay  him,  and 
saw  them  and  their  children  start  by  coach 
for  his  cottage  at  Ashmoor.  He  smiled  as  he 
parted  from  them,  for  he  had  fully  made  up 
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his  mind  that  all  their  future  support,  inde- 
pendent of  the  captain's  half-pay,  should 
come  from  him,  until  their  health  was  fully 
restored. 

The  sympathy  shown  to  them  on  their  ar- 
rival at  Ashmoor  went  far  to  reconcile  them 
to  their  altered  condition.  Hope  beamed  in 
their  hearts,  and  though  they  were  angry  with 
Matthew  for  having  entrapped  them,  as  it 
were,  into  being  partly  dependent  on  his 
bounty,  they  readily  forgave  it  when  he  ex- 
plained to  them  his  motives. 

Among  the  most  attentive  of  the  villagers  of 
Ashmoor  was  the  ci-devant  butler  of  the  family 
and  now  landlord  of  the  Farmington  Arms, 
Mr.  Polisher.  He  was  sincerely  attached  to  the 
memory  of  the  family  that  had  nurtured  him, 
and  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  showing 
his  gratitude  to  the  only  surviving  branch  of  it. 
Every  dainty  of  which  the  Farmington  Arms 
could  boast  was  supplied  to  the  "  last  of  the 
Farmingtons,"  as  Mr.  Polisher  called  the 
captain ;  and,  what  was  of  more  importance 
to  a  gentleman  who  had  been  used  to  his 
valet,  the  personal  services  of  Mr.  Polisher 
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were  placed  at  the  captain's  disposal  for  one 
hour  every  morning. 

A  stranger  rented  the  remains  of  Ashmoor 
Park;  that  is  to  say,  the  house  —  for  the 
park,  denuded  of  its  timber,  had  been  let  and 
ploughed  up.  This  stranger  was  an  officer 
in  the  army,  who  soon  discovered,  in  the  lod- 
ger at  old  Dame  Scrawler's,  a  brother  sufferer 
at  Waterloo.  His  offers  of  friendship  were 
not  rejected.  His  wife,  too,  was  quickly  on 
the  most  intimate  terms  with  her  poorer 
neighbour.  Their  every  wish  was  gratified 
before  it  was  expressed  by  the  providence  of 
their  new  friends. 

The  health  of  Mrs.  Farmington  and  her  in- 
fants was  fully  restored.  Charles  Farmington 
seemed  to  grow  better.  His  cheek  bore  a 
ruddier  colour,  his  eyes  beamed  with  a 
brighter  lustre — but  these  were  the  effects  of 
consumption.  A  cough,  slight,  but  continued, 
was  observable ;  his  frame  gradually  fell 
away ;  his  step  grew  more  feeble,  and  at  last 
he  took  to  his  couch.  His  friends  foresaw 
what  the  result  must  be.  His  wife  would  not 
believe  them  when  they  told  her.     Vain  were 
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the  hints — pretty  plainly  given— of  the  me- 
dical attendant.  Charles  looked  well,  and, 
until  he  expired  in  her  arms,  Mrs.  Farm- 
ington  would  not  believe  that  his  life  was  in 
danger. 

We  must  now  pass  over  a  period  of  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  Mrs.  Farmington  is 
still  resident  in  Matthew  Scrawler's  cottage, 
though  old  Dame  Scrawler  has  long  been 
gathered  to  her  fathers.  Matthew  is  still  a 
copying-clerk  to  Mr.  Snug,  who  is  still  a 
Master  in  Chancery ;  and  his  son,  Matthew, 
junior,  is  a  senior  clerk  in  the  office  of  an- 
other master. 

"  I  have  received  a  letter  to-day,"  said  the 
Bursar  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Oxford,  to  his 
friend  the  dean,  as  they  sat  over  their  quiet 
pint  of  wine  in  the  common-room,  "  which 
has  interested  me  much." 

"  From  a  Bishop,  perhaps,  with  an  offer  of 
a  living  on  a  snug  prebend  in  his  cathedral  ?" 
suggested  the  dean. 

"  No,  I  am  not  episcopally  connected,"  said 
the  bursar,  "  neither  have  I  any  anxiety  to 
remove  myself  at  present  from  the  comforts 
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of  a  college  life — I  am  not  connubially  in- 
clined. " 

"But  the  letter?"  said  the  dean,  as  he 
nodded  an  approval  of  his  friend's  notion  of 
retaining  his  singularity. 

"  It  is  from  a  lady — " 

"  Ahem !"  coughed  the  dean. 

"It  is  from  a  lady,  I  say,  Mister  Dean; 
and  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  my 
receiving  a  letter  from  a  female  in  my  official 
capacity,"  said  the  bursar,  looking  celibacy. 
"  It  is  from  a  lady  who  has  written  to  inquire 
if  her  son,  the  orphan  child  of  an  officer  who 
died  from  wounds  received  at  Waterloo,  may 
come  up  and  stand  for  our  vacant  scholar* 
ship ;  and  if  he  should  succeed  in  obtaining 
the  appointment,  whether  he  can  exist  here — 
mark  the  word-*m<  upon  forty  pounds  per 
annum,  which  is  all  she  can  allow  him  in  ad-* 
dition  to  his  scholarship,  which  amounts,  as 
you  know,  to  some  forty  pounds  more.  She 
has  another  child,  a  daughter.  Her  income 
from  her  pension,  and  an  annuity  which  some 
unknown  friend  has  purchased  for  her,  amounts 
to  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  an- 
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num.     She  speaks  of  her  son,  Charles  Farm- 
ington,  as  a  docile,  clever  boy — " 

"  Of  course,  all  mothers  do — ay,  and  some 
fathers  too ;  but  we,  bursar,  know  that  every 
crow  thinks — " 

"  In  this,"  said  the  bursar,  interrupting  the 
dean,  "  she  is  corroborated  by  the  testimony 
of  the  master  of  the  grammar-school  under 
whom  he  has  been  educated." 

"  It  is  not  likely  he  would  speak  ill  of  his 
own  pupil,"  said  the  dean. 

"  Now  really,  Mister  Dean,  you  appear  to 
me  most  ridiculously  fastidious  this  afternoon ; 
I  really  cannot  help  saying  so :  there  is  the 
letter,  read  it,  and  perhaps  you  may  feel  as 
much  interested  in  it  as  I  do  when  you  have 
perused  it,"  said  the  bursar,  as  he  flung  it  on 
the  common-room  table. 

The  dean  smiled  at  his  friend's  touchiness 
as  he  took  the  letter  and  opened  it.  When 
he  had  finished  reading  the  little  history  of 
Mrs.  Farmington,  he  returned  it,  and  pressed 
the  hand  of  his  friend,  only  observing, 

"  If  the  boy  wants  a  ten-pound-note,  let 
me  know  —  but  he  can,  as  you  well  know, 
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exist,  and  live  respectably  in  college  on  eighty 
pounds  per  annum." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  bursar,  "  the  actual  ex- 
penses incurred  in  college  by  a  prudent  man 
are  but  small — the  out-college-expenses,  over 
which  we  have  no  control,  are  those  which 
prove  burdensome  in  most  cases — in  some  in- 
stances, ruinous." 

A  reply  was  sent  on  the  following  day  to 
Ashmoor,  which  induced  Mrs.  Farmington  to 
send  up  her  son  Charles,  under  the  kind  su- 
perintendence of  Mr.  Polisher,  to  stand  for 
he  vacant  scholarship  at  St.  Peter's.  He 
was  requested  by  the  bursar  to  present  him- 
self to  him  on  the  night  before  the  examina- 
tion commenced.  Charles,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Polisher,  knocked  timidly  at  the  bursar's 
door.  A  scout  admitted  them,  and  told  them 
that  the  bursar  was  dressing,  but  would  be 
with  them  immediately. 

The  room  in  which  they  were  left  was  a 
comfortable-looking  apartment ;  the  walls 
were  covered  with  bookshelves,  well  filled 
with  books  of  all  sizes  and  all  ages ;  two  or 
three  reading-tables,  some  for  sitting  postures, 
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some  for  standing  attitudes,  were  scattered 
about  amidst  reading-chairs  and  sofas  of  all 
manner  of  shapes  and  makes.  In  the  centre 
of  the  room,  and  near  the  fire,  stood  a  small 
table,  covered  with  the  preliminaries  for  din- 
ner, and  laid  for  three.  Before  Charles  had 
finished  his  survey  of  the  style  of  room  pecu- 
liar to  college  dignitaries,  the  bursar  entered, 
and,  shaking  his  visiter  kindly  by  the  hand, 
told  him  he  expected  him  to  dine  with  him, 
and  had  invited  the  dean  to  meet  him. 

Charles  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  unex- 
pected kindness  in  a  manner  so  frank,  yet  so 
respectful,  as  won  the  bursar's  heart. 

Mr.  Polisher  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  scout,  who  had  orders  to  treat  him  as 
kindly  as  possible.  As  college  scouts  are 
proverbially  generous  and  jealous  of  the 
honour  of  the  colleges  to  which  they  are 
attached,  Mr.  Polisher  had  an  unlimited  op- 
portunity of  investigating  the  contents  of  the 
buttery  and  kitchen. 

The  impression  which  Charles  Farmington 
bad  made  upon  the  bursar  was  confirmed  by 
the  dean,  after  he  had  left  them  for  the  night, 
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and  retired  to*  the  bed  which  the  bursar  had 
prepared  for  him  in  a  vacant  room.  They 
both  allowed  that  they  had  not  met  with  any 
young  man  more  likely  to  do  credit  to  their 
college,  by  his  manners,  learning,  and  cor- 
rectness of  conduct,  than  the  youth  who  had 
just  quitted  them. 

Charles  Farmington,  who  was  nearly  twenty 
years  of  age,  had,  after  passing  through  the 
grammar-school  of  the  nearest  town  to  Ash- 
moor,  with  the  greatest  credit,  been  placed, 
for  economy's  sake,  as  a  writer  to  an  attorney 
in  the  same  town.  He  submitted  patiently, 
for  his  mother's  sake,  to  the  drudgery  of  co- 
pying and  engrossing  deeds  and  parchments, 
and  adhered  rigidly  to  office-hours.  The  time 
which  any  other  youth  would  have  devoted  to 
exercise  or  something  worse,  Charles  devoted 
to  his  classics,  in  which  he  had  made  con- 
siderable progress,  and  of  which  he  was  ena- 
moured. 

Mr.  Matthew  Scrawler,  who  came  down  to 
visit  his  native  place,  saw  that  Charles  would 
never  excel  as  a  clerk — his  heart  was  not  in 
the  business.     He  told  the  parson  of  the  pa- 
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rish  his  opinion.  That  kind  man  questioned 
Charles  upon  the  subject,  and  ascertained  that 
the  object  of  his  wishes  was  to  enter  at  the 
University,  and,  if  possible,  to  get  ordained* 
The  parson,  who  of  course  took  an  Oxford 
paper  weekly,  as  all  parsons  do  who  retain 
any  affection  for  their  Alma  Mater,  saw,  in 
the  Oxford  Herald,  an  advertisement,  inviting 
young  men  to  stand  for  a  scholarship  at  St. 
Peter's. 

A  consultation  was  held.  Matthew,  as 
usual,  was  too  liberal,  and  offered  to  pay  all 
extra  expenses.  Mrs.  Farmington  calculated 
her  outgoings  and  incomings  carefully,  and 
found  that  she  could  spare  forty  pounds  per 
annum  out  of  her  limited  means.  This  con- 
sultation was  the  cause  of  the  letter,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  received  and  responded 
to  by  the  bursar.  Matthew  was  resolved  to 
do  something  —  he  purchased  a  set  of  books, 
which  Charles  had  hinted  at  as  being  neces- 
sary in  reading  for  a  scholarship,  and  sent 
them  down  by  the  first  coach. 

Charles  Farmington,  in  his  personal  ap- 
pearance,  was   tall  and  handsome,  though 
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pale.     His  figure  was,  perhaps,  a  little  too 
thin  to  he  perfectly  symmetrical.     He  was, 
however,  stronger  than  he  appeared  to  be, 
and  what  he  wanted  in  muscular  strength  was 
made  up  for  in  resolution.   He  excelled  in  all 
athletic  exercises.     He  was  the  best  bowler 
and  batter  at  cricket  in  his  school.    He  could 
run  faster  and  farther  than  any  other  boy. 
Though  not  quarrelsome,  he  could  use  his 
fists  in  a  manner  that  would  have  excited  the 
attention  of  the  lovers  of  the  ring.    He  never 
fought  on  his  own  account,  for  no  one  could 
be  offended  with  him ;  but  if  he  found  a  great 
lout  of  a  fellow  bullying  a  little  boy,  his  great 
delight  was  to  attack  the  bully,  though  he  was 
half  as  big  again  as  himself,  and  he  never  left 
him  until  he  had  proved  himself  his  conqueror, 
and  taught  him  a  lesson  he  did  not  readily  for- 
get.    Charles  never  refused  an  innocent  lark, 
and  never  engaged  in  a  vicious  one.     Though 
he  read  more  than  any  boy  in  the  school,  he 
played  quite  as  much.     From  his  kindness  of 
heart  and  his  social  qualities,  be  was  much 
beloved  by  all  his  schoolfellows. 

After  leaving  school,  he  resigned  all  inti- 
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macy  with  his  friends,  and,  though  he  had 
invitations  for  every  day  in  the  week,  he  de- 
clined them  all  —  on  principle.  He  knew  he 
was  chained  to  the  desk  to  obtain  his  liveli- 
hood, and  rid  his  mother  of  the  expense  of 
supporting  him.  To  his  desk  therefore  he 
adhered,  in  spite  of  all  temptations  to  quit  it, 
and  his  only  relaxation  was  his  classics,  when 
he  returned  home  to  his  quiet  room  for  the 
night. 

The  morning  of  the  examination  dawned 
gloomy  and  chill.  After  partaking  hut 
slightly  of  a  very  excellent  breakfast  with 
the  bursar,  Charles  was  leaving  the  room  to 
go  to  the  library,  where  the  contest  was  to 
be  carried  on.  Previously  to  his  leaving 
him,  the  bursar,  who  knew  that  nerve  was  al- 
most every  thing  on  such  nervous  occasions, 
poured  out  a  glass  of  sherry  into  a  tumbler, 
and  rubbed  it  up  with  an  egg  and  a  little 
sugar.  He  insisted  on  his  young  friend  swal- 
lowing it  before  he  left  him.  As  neither  he 
nor  the  dean  were  on  the  foundation  which 
boasted  of  the  vacant  scholarship,  they  had 
no  voice  in  the  decision. 
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Charles  was  shown  by  the  college  Cerberus 
into  the  library.  He  saw  a  long  table  set  out, 
covered  with  rusty  green  baize,  and  a  huge 
number  of  books.  On  each  side  of  it  lounged 
some  twenty  candidates — boys  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes  —  some  in  full  university  costume,  some 
in  little  round  jackets  and  other  puerilities, 
that  indicated  a  rashness  on  the  part  of  their 
respective  pedagogues. 

To  the  remarks  and  conversation  of  these 
his  brother  candidates  Charles  paid  no  atten- 
tion, though  he  might  have  gained  an  insight 
into  the  character  of  his  competitors  had  he 
done  so-— the  result  might  have  diminished  his 
fears  of  failure. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  all  the 
candidates  had  assembled,  and  just  as  their 
fingers  and  toes  began  to  ache  from  the  chilli- 
ness of  a  large  room  without  any  fire  in  it  (this, 
by  the  by,  seems  to  be  a  favourite  plan  in 
Oxford  for  adding  to  the  discomforts  of  an 
examination,  for  the  men  are  starved  to  death 
with  cold  in'  the  examination-schools),  the 
doors  of  the  library  were  thrown  open  to  their 
fullest  extent  by  Cerberus,  .who  preceded  the 
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principal  and  some  five  or  six  seedy-looking 
men,  non-resident  fellows,  fresh  from  the 
country,  and  the  junior  tutor,  who  happened 
to  be  on  the  foundation  which  required  a 
scholar  to  fill  up  its  numbers. 

The  candidates,  of  course,  rose  to  receive  the 
dignitaries.  Some  looked  respectful,  others 
winked ;  some  had  the  hardihood  to  smile,  and 
some  went  to  the  awful  extent  of  pinching  a 
brother  competitor,  though  not  previously  on 
the  most  intimate  terms  with  him,  in  a  very 
tender  part. 

Each  candidate  was  called  up  in  his  order. 
The  tutor,  by  universal  assent,  examined  them 
vdvd  voce.  The  non-resident  fellows  nodded 
as  knowingly  as  if  they  understood  the  fidelity 
of  the  construes ;  and  the  principal,  who  was 
a  very  kind-hearted  man,  found  some  point  or 
other  on  which  to  congratulate  every  can- 
didate. 

After  spending  four  or  five  hours  in  cold 
and  uncomfortableness,  the  men  were  dis- 
missed, and  ordered  to  appear  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  to  finish  their  paper-work— that 
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is,  their  translations,  verses,  themes,  essays 
and  exercises  utriusque  lingua. 

The  result  of  the  frigid  examination  was, 
that  the  Eton  men  did  the  best  verses,  the 
Winchester  men  wrote  the  best  prose  Latin, 
the  Westminsters  excelled  in  translating  Te- 
rence, the  Charterhouse  boys  were  most  parti- 
cular in  pronouncing  their  words  with  a  rigid 
adherence  to  quantity,  and  the  private  school- 
boys did  "  every  thing  by  turns,  but  nothing 
well,"  and  Charles  Farmington  was  elected 
nem.  con.,  which  means,  being  interpreted, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation. 

Mr.  Polisher,  as  he  drove  him  back  in  his 
shay-cart,  looked  at  every  one  whom  he  met, 
and  wondered  whether  they  knew  or  did  not 
know  that  he  was  conveying  back  to  Ashmoor 
the  successful  candidate  for  the  scholarship  of 
St.  Peter's,  "  Oxford  College,"  and  whether 
they  were  speculating  if  he  had  or  had  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  tasting  the  excellent  con- 
tents of  St.  Peter's  buttery  and  kitchen. 

The  joy  at  Ashmoor  was  great  and  universal. 
The  bells  were  rung-— without  the  hope  of  a 
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fee— the  neighbours,  one  and  all,  called  to  con- 
gratulate the  widow  and  her  son.  Writing- 
desks,  tea-caddies,  silver  spoons,  linen,  and 
other  college  necessaries,  were  supplied  by 
voluntary  contributions.  Every  one  contrived 
to  make  Charles  some  suitable  present.  Mat- 
thew Scrawler,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  news, 
obtained  the  name  of  an  Oxford  upholsterer 
from  one  of  the  trade  in  London,  and  gave  him 
an  order  to  find  out  what  rooms  were  set  aside 
for  Mr.  Farmington,  the  new  scholar  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  furnish  them  neatly  and  comfort- 
ably, and  to  send  the  bill  in  to  him.  The 
receipt  was  sent  down  to  Ashmoor. 

When  Charles  arrived  in  Oxford  to  reside, 
he  called  upon  his  friends  the  bursar  and  the 
dean,  both  of  whom  gave  him  many  useful 
hints  as  to  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued, 
and  the  associations  to  be  formed.  Both  of 
them  invited  him  to  breakfast ;  but,  as  he  had 
not  been  used  to  a  double-barrelled  meal,  he 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  former.  Instead 
of  a  solitary  meal,  such  as  he  had  partaken  of 
in  his  former  visit,  he  found  six  or  seven  young 
men  assembled,  who  had  been  asked  by  the 
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bursar,  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  his  young  friend  to  the 
"best  set  in  college."  Charles  met  with  a 
kind  reception  from  these  young  men,  for  the 
bursar  had  not  only  explained  to  them  his 
history,  but  had  asked  them  to  bestow  their 
friendship  upon  him  as  a  favour  to  himself. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  they  readily 
assented  to  his  proposal,  as  he  was  a  perfect 
gentleman,  and,  though  a  rigid  disciplinarian, 
the  undergraduate's  friend. 

After  a  very  merry  meal — for  the  bursar 
was  a  wag — not  only  a  wit  himself,  but  the 
cause  of  wit  in  others  —  Charles  left  the  bur- 
sar's rooms,  and  was  invited  by  his  friends  to 
join  them  in  the  archery  ground,  which  was  in 
the  extensive  gardens  attached  to  St.  Peter's 
College. 

Charles  readily  agreed,  and  shot  so  well 
— though  he  rather  despised  the  art  of  shoot- 
ing with  the  long-bow  —  that  Lord  Ed- 
ward   ,  and  Sir  Thomas ,  requested 

him  to  become  a  member  of  the  archery  club. 

Charles  was  leaning  on  his  unstrung  bow, 
amid  a  crowd  of  young  men,  when  this  re- 
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quest  was  made  to  him.  He  hesitated  hut  for 
a  moment,  until  a  slight  suffusion  had  vanished 
from  his  face,  and  he  felt  that  his  voice  had 
recovered  from  its  tremulousness.  He  then 
said,  "  I  feel  obliged  by  your  kindness,  but  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  am  too  poor  to 
feel  justified  in  incurring  the  expenses  attend- 
ing your  meetings.  I  have  a  mother  who  has 
sacrificed  many  of  her  comforts,  nay,  actual 
necessaries,  to  support  me  at  college,  and  I 
must  decline  your  kind  offer." 

A  murmur  passed  through  the  assembled 
group -every  hand  was  held  out  to  him  in 

succession — Lord  Edward proposed,  and 

Sir  Thomas seconded,  him  as  an  honorary 

member  of  the  St.  P.  A.  C. — his  election  was 
carried  by  acclamation.  His  moral  courage 
procured  him  many  friends,  and  from  that  day 
he  was  known  as  one  of  the  "best  set  in 
college,"  though  he  did  not  give  dinners  and 
spreads. 

As  he  could  not  invite  his  friends  to  his 
rooms,  he  refused  all  invitations  to  theirs,  ex- 
cept to  a  quiet  little  meeting  or  two  in  the 
course  of  the  term.    These  invitations  he  never 
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hesitated  to  accept,  as  he  felt  that  they  were 
given  out  of  real  kindness,  and  that  it  would 
be  folly  in  him  to  refuse  them.  He  got  many 
a  mount,  for  he  was  an  admirable  rider.  He 
took  a  seat  in  a  buggy,  had  a  shot  now  and 
then  at  a  pigeon,  and  pulled  the  stroke- 
oar  in  the  St.  Peter's  eight.  There  is  no 
amusement  so  cheap  and  so  harmless  as  boat- 
ing at  Oxford,  and  the  dons  do  well  in  not 
attempting  to  prevent  it. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  amusements,  Charles 
Farmington  never  for  one  moment  forgot  the 
main  object  of  his  residence  at  Oxford.  He 
read  regularly,  for  a  certain  number  of  hours, 
night  and  morning.  His  tutor  gladly  gave 
him  access  to  all  his  books ;  the  bursar  and 
dean  left  their  libraries  at  his  disposal.  He 
attended  the  schools  regularly  to  get  initiated 
into  the  mode  in  which  the  public  exami- 
nations were  conducted,  and  rigidly  adhered 
to  the  few  and  easy  rules  laid  down  in  college 
for  attendance  in  hall,  at  gates,  and  chapel. 
At  his  first  collections — the  terminal  exami- 
nations in  college — he  received  the  thanks  of 
the  seniority  for  his  moral  conduct,  as  well  as 
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for  bis  attention  to  his  lectures.  He  left  the 
hall,  accompanied  by  the  porter,  who  bore  in 
his  arms  twenty  pounds'  worth  of  books,  a 
present  from  the  society. 

Just  before  the  long  vacation  commenced, 
at  the  close  of  his  first  term  (for  the  Easter 
and  Act  terms  are  looked  upon  as  one),  Lord 

Edward left  a  note  for  him,  begging 

him  to  dine  quietly  with  him  and  Sir  Thomas 
,  in  his  rooms.  Charles  accepted  the  in- 
vitation, which  he  knew  was  freely  given,  and 
from  kindly  motives.  After  dinner  was  over, 
and  the  private  tiger,  or  nigger,  as  some  men 
call  "  the  slavey,"  had  placed  the  claret  on 
the  table,  and  retired,  Lord  Edward  — — 
took  from  his  pocketbook  a  letter  which  he 
had  received  that  morning  from  his  father, 
who  held  a  high  office  in  the  administration 
of  the  day,  which  contained  a  polite  request 
to  Mr.  Charles  Farmington  to  undertake  the 
office  of  private  tutor  to  his  younger  sons 
daring  the  ensuing  long  vacation.  It  was 
couched  in  gentlemanly  terms,  and  contained 
no  allusion  to  a  pecuniary  recompense. 
Charles  read  it,   returned   it  to  his  friend, 
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Lord  Edward,  and  gratefully  accepted  the 
proposal,  upon  condition  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  spend  a  week  with  his  mother  and 
sister  at  Ashmoor,  previously  to  going  down 
to Castle  to  enter  on  his  duties. 

Lord  Edward  thanked  him  so  sincerely  for 
his  kind  acceptance  of  the  office,  that  Charles 
felt  he  was  bestowing  instead  of  receiving  a 
favour.  Sir  Thomas  congratulated  him  on 
gaining  access  to  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
families  in  the  county  of . 

Charles  "  went  down  "  to  Ashmoor,  having 
discharged  every  bill,  and  retained  some  four- 
pound-ten  in  his  purse  out  of  his  quarterly 
allowance  of  twenty  pounds.  He  passed  a 
happy  but  not  an  idle  week  with  his  mother 
and  sister,  for  with  them  he  called  on  all  his 
kind  friends  in  the  country,  and  received  their 
congratulations  on  his  opening  prospects  of 
success  in  life.  Ere  the  week  expired,  a 
franked  letter  from  his  patron,  sealed  with 
the  seal  of  the  "  House  of  Lords'  Library," 
reached  him.     It  ran  thus : 

My  dear  young  Friend, 
I  have  ventured,  I  trust  without  offending 
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your  feelings,  to  enclose  a  check  for  a  small 
amount  to  cover  your  expenses  to  —  Castle. 
My  carriage  will  meet  you  at  — ,  which  you 
will  easily  reach  by  coach.  Your  apartments 
and  your  own  servant  will  be  ready  for  you 
on  your  arrival.  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to 
join  you  when  the  session  is  over,  and  find 
you  comfortably  settled  in  the  library. 

"  Yours,  very  faithfully, 

U  *> 

Mr.  Polisher  "  got  up  "  this  letter,  verbatim, 
and  recited  it  to  every  visiter  at  the  Farming- 
ton  Arms  for  at  least  three  months.    Charles, 

on  his  way  to  Castle,  passed  through 

London.  He  hurried  down  Chancery  Lane, 
to  the  master's  office,  from  the  Blue  Boar  in 
Holborn,  to  see  his  kind  friend,  the  "  charity- 
boy."  He  found  him  plump  and  hearty ;  his 
eye  beamed  with  joy  through  his  spectacles 
as  he  listened  to  his  young  friend's  prospects, 
and  drew  out  his  check-book  from  amidst  the 
warrants,  and  only  closed  it  when  Charles 
showed  him  his  patron's  letter,  and  told  him 
the  amount  of  its  contents. 

"  I  shall  live  to  see  Ashmoor  Park  once 
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more  in  the  possession  of  the  Farmingtons," 
said  he  to  a  solicitor's  clerk,  who  wanted 
a  copy  of  an  affidavit,  "  and  you  and  your 
affidavit  may  go  to  the — eh — what  was  I 
going  to  say  ?  Well,  well,  I  humbly  beg  your 
pardon." 

The  clerk  smiled.  Matthew  went  to  his 
closet,  and  indulged  in  two  glasses  of  sherry 
before  he  slipped  into  Master  Snug's  room  to 
tell  him  of  the  news  of  his  friend's  success  in 
life.  Master  Snug  congratulated  him  on  the 
fair  prospect  before  him;  and,  as  he  had 
often  done  of  late,  for  he  appreciated  his 
clerk's  character,  took  Matthew  home  with 
him  in  his  carriage  to  dinner. 

When  Charles  arrived  at  the  stage  named 
in  his  patron's  letter,  he  found  the  carriage 

ready  to  convey  him  to Castle.    When 

he  arrived  at  the  castle,  he  was  met  by  the 
rector  of  the  parish  and  his  pupils,  two  very 
fine  lively  lads.  They  shook  him  cordially 
by  the  hand,  showed  him  into  his  rooms,  and 
told  him  that  his  servant  should  attend  him 
immediately,  and,  after  he  had  dressed  him, 
should  show  him  into  the  dining-room,  where 
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he  would  meet  his  friend,  Lord  Edward,  who 
was  trout-fishing  a  few  miles  off. 

Charles  felt  himself  at  home.  Every  thing 
had  been  so  well,  so  kindly  arranged  for  his 
reception,  that  he  felt  as  one  of  the  family. 
His  mornings  were  passed  in  reading  with  his 
pupils,  and  with  Lord  Edward,  who  gladly 
availed  himself  of  his  services.  He  had  a 
horse  set  aside  for  his  use;  he  ranged  the 
fields,  the  woods,  and  the  neighbouring 
streams,  as  if  they  were  his  own.  On  his 
return  to  dinner,  he  met  his  pupils  and  the 
rector,  and  the  evenings  were  spent  as  delight- 
fully as  evenings  could  be.  He  had  access 
to  one  of  the  best  libraries  in  the  kingdom, 
and  Charles  was  truly  happy.  In  August, 
Lord  Edward  left  him  for  grouse-shooting  in 
the  north,  but  told  him  that  a  week  or  two 
only  would  elapse  before  his  father  would 
come  down  to  the  castle,  and  bring  with  him 
the  female  branches  of  the  family,  and  most 
probably  a  large  company  with  them. 

This  event  Charles  rather  dreaded ;  he  had 
not  yet  seen  much  of  the  Earl ;  he  had  only 

VOL.  II,  N 
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passed  one  hour  with  him  in  town ;  he  had 
not  been  introduced  to  the  Countess,  or  the 
Ladies  — .  How  would  they  treat  the 
tutor  —  the  dependant?  Many  and  many 
were  the  different  answers  his  mind  gave  to 
this  question.  When  they  did  arrive,  Charles 
was  happier  than  ever ;  they  treated  him  as  a 
gentleman,  and  the  companion  of  their  sons 
and  brothers. 

Well,  the  long  vacation  was  over ;  the  Earl 
and  his  sons  took  leave  of  their  tutor;  the 
Ladies  —  each  presented  him  with  some 
little  result  of  their  ingenuity.  Lady  Anne 
gave  him  a  purse ;  Lady  Emily,  a  little  land- 
scape-drawing, and  Lady  Julia,  a  very  slight 
pressure  of  the  hand,  and  a  look,  a  very 
peculiar  look,  which  Charles  returned  with  a 
sigh.  There  was  more  of  real  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  this  little  squeeze,  than  in  the 
purse  or  picture ;  so  at  least  thought  Charles 
Farmington. 

In  the  company  of  his  friend  Lord  Edward, 
Charles  returned  to  Oxford.  On  their  arrival, 
Charles  was  hurrying  off  to  his  rooms,  when 
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Lord  Edward  told  him  that  he  had  ordered 
his  servant  to  prepare  dinner  for  them  in  his 
rooms,  and  said, 

"  By  the  hy,  my  father  begged  me  to  give 
you  this  little  pocket-book,  and  to  bespeak 
your  services  for  every  vacation,  unless  you 
have  found  your  visit  to Castle  so  dis- 
agreeable as  to  render  a  return  to  it  unplea- 
sant." 

Charles  took  the  embossed  pocket-book, 
and  when  he  reached  his  room,  opened  it.  It 
contained  a  bank-post-bill  for  one  hundred 
pounds.  He  kept  twenty  pounds,  and  remitted 
the  eighty  to  his  mother. 

The  Bursar  and  Dean  were  sincerely  de- 
lighted with  the  account  which  Charles  gave 

them  of  his  sojourn  at Castle,  and  the 

results  of  it.  They  explained  to  him  the  con- 
tingent advantages  of  the  situation  in  which 
his  good  conduct  had  placed  him,  and  urged 
him  to  persevere  unto  the  end.  Charles  read — 
read  hard  to  gain  honours.  The  Bursar  re- 
commended him  to  try  for  the  prizes.  Charles 
did  so ;  he  succeeded  ;  the  Latin  and  English 
essays  were   given  to  him;    he  gained  the 

N  2 
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Latin  poem,  and  in  his  third  year  the  Newdi- 
gate — the  English  poem. 

The  year  in  which  he  gained  this — the  most 
popular  of  all  prizes — happened  to  be  the 
year  of  the  Grand  Commemoration.  The 
theatre  was  filled  by  all  "  the  great  of  the 
land."  Amidst  the  visiters  was  his  kind 
patron,  who  was  to  be  admitted  an  honorary 
D.C.L.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  family, 
and  amidst  the  din  of  applause  which  burst 
forth  as  Charles  rose  in  the  rostrum  to  recite 
his  poem,  and  nearly  unnerved  him,  he  saw, 
in  the  ladies9  circle — the  via  lactea,  as  some 
wag  called   it — the  beaming  eyes  of  Lady 

Julia filled  with  a  tear  of  triumph  as 

she  gazed  approvingly  on  the  Earl's  tutor. 

The  nerve  of  Charles  was  restored  at  once — 
he  felt  that  friends  were  nigh.  He  recited 
his  poem  and  quitted  the  rostrum,  satisfied 
that  the  tears  which  followed  his  recitation 
from  all  within  the  walls  which  Sheldon 
erected,  were  a  higher  tribute  than  the  shouts 
which  had  greeted  him  before  he  commenced  it. 

Charles  went  into  the  schools  for  his  ex- 
amination ;  the  building  was  crowded,  for  his 
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fame  was  spread  abroad.  His  examination  was 
short;  bat  the  examiners  rose  in  a  body, 
thanked  him  for  the  services  which  he  had 
rendered  the  University  by  his  example  and 
perseverance;  and  when  the  lists  came  out, 
the  name  of  Charles  Farmington  appeared  in 
the  first  class  in  classics  and  mathematics. 

On  the  same  evening  Lord  Edward  and  Sir 
Thomas  dined  with  him  in  the  bursary.  The 
principal  and  all  the  college  authorities  were 
at  the  dinner,  to  which  the  Bursar  had  invited 

them.  After  the  cloth  was  removed,  Dr. 

proposed  the  health  of  the  most  successful 
man  of  his  year,  which  was  received  in  a 
manner  that  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of 
Charles,  and  prevented  him  saying  one  word 
in  return,  except,  "  I  thank  you." 

Many  very  excellent  offers  to  undertake  the 
tuition  of  the  scions  of  noble  houses  were 
made  to  Charles  after  the  list  came  out.     He 

refused  them  all,  and  returned  to Castle 

to  complete  the  education  of  his  young  friends 
and  to  gaze  upon  the  beaming  eyes  of  Lady 

Julia ,  who,  in  congratulating  him  on  his 

success,  displayed  her  ingenuity  once  again — 
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the  squeeze  was  a  Utile  harder.     The  earl 
watched  the  interview  and  smiled. 

A  few  years  passed  away.     Mrs.  Farming- 
ton  was   no  longer  at  the  cottage.     Miss 

Farmington  was  married  to  Sir  Thomas , 

who,  with  his  mother-in-law  and  his  wife,  was 
residing  at  Ashmoor  Park  —  no  longer  the 
property  of  Herr  Doem  or  his  friends.  The 
three  were  seated  in  the  drawing-room  before 
a  blazing  fire ;  two  lights  were  burning  on  a 
side-table ;  the  curtains  were  drawn,  and  every 
thing  proclaimed  that  somewhat  uncomfortable 
hour  which  passes  before  dinner  is  served.  It 
was  not,  however,  passing  uncomfortably  to 
the  trio  assembled  —  they  were  as  happy  as 
any  three  persons  could  be.  The  clock  struck 
seven,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  ser- 
vant ushered  in  a  little  active-looking  old 
gentleman  in  black,  with  spectacles  on  his 
nose,  as  Mr.  Matthew  Scrawler.  The  party 
rose  up  to  meet  him,  and,  after  shaking  hands 
with  him  rather  violently,  placed  him  in  a 
snug  chair  near  the  fire,  and  earnestly  asked 
after  Mrs.  Scrawler,  and  all  at  the  cottage,  to 
which  Matthew  had  at  last  retired. 
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Ere  Matthew,  the  "  charity-boy,"  could 
answer  all  these  interrogatories,  the  noise  of 
wheels  was  heard.  Two  carriages  drove  up 
to  the  door  of  Ashraoor  Park,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  its  owner,  Charles  Farmington,  en- 
tered, and,  passing  by  his  mother,  sister,  and 
friend  Sir  Thomas,  placed  the  hand  of  Lady 

Julia into  the  hand  of  the  "  charity-boy," 

as  that  of  his  wife.     The  Earl  of shook 

him  kindly  by  the  hand,  as  booh  as  Lady  Julia 
had  released  it.  The  "  charity-boy "  was 
informed,  as  soon  as  his  feelings  would  allow 
of  his  listeningto  the  information,  that,  through 
his  grateful  conduct,  and  the  perseverance  of 
his  young  friend,  "  Ashraoor  Park  was  again 
the  property  of  the  Farmingtons." 

Lord  Edward  told  him  that,  by  his  advice, 
Charles  had  gone  to  the  bar,  fought  his  way 
manfully,  and,  through  the  interest  of  his 
father-in-law,  the  Earl  of — ,  who  appreciated 
him  highly,  as  he  had  proved  by  offering  hira 
one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  was  placed 
iu  a  position  to  arrive  at  the  highest  honours 
which  the  law  holds  out. 

Matthew  Scrawler  dined,  as  he  believes, 
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with  the  earl  and  all  the  great  people ;  and 
he  has  a  faint  recollection  of  going  down  to 
the  Farmington  Arms  afterwards,  and  com- 
municating all  the  good  news  to  Mr.  Polisher. 
He  has  visions,  too,  of  a  punch-bowl  being  in- 
troduced, and  sundry  toasts  given  and  drunk, 
but  beyond  that,  all  is  a  blank,  except  a  cur- 
tain lecture  —  a  very  mild  one — and  a  severe 
headache  in  the  morning. 

The  gratitude  even  of  a  "charity-boy" 
may  effect  a  great  deal  of  good. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AN  UNACADEMICAL  PROCEEDING. 

"  Un  aujet  comique ," 

Molixu. 

The  bursar  of  St.  Peter's  College  having 
finished  his  matutinal  meal  —  Anglice,  his 
breakfaBt  —  sat  contemplating  a  parchment- 
covered  book,  about  a  yard  and  a  half  long 
by  ten  inches  wide,  which  Promns,  the  col- 
lege butler,  had  just  brought  in  to  be  cast  up 
and  checked,  when  a  loud  rap  at  his  door 
roused  him  from  his  unpleasant  contempla- 
tions. He  was  in  hopes  some  would  respond 
to  his  "  come  in,"  who  would  justify  him  in 
postponing  a  task  which  he  detested,  and  al- 
ways shuffled  off  to  the  last  moment. 

As  the  door  opened,  and  a  middle-aged 
n5 
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gentleman  appeared,  holding  by  the  arm,  as 
tightly  as  if  he  was  afraid  he  would  give  him 
the  slip,  a  much  younger  gentleman,  who, 
judging  from  corresponding  form  and  feature, 
was  evidently  "  my  son,  sir,"  the  bursar  said, 

"  Promus,  you  must  take  away  the  batter- 
ing book ;  you  see  I  am  about  to  be  engaged. 
Bring  it  up  again  next  week." 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  can't  I  come  up  when 

* 

these  gentlemen  are  gone  down?  The  book 
has  not  been  looked  over  this  term,"  said 
Promus. 

"  That,  sir,  is  no  fault  of  mine  —  I  am  al- 
ways ready  to  do  my  duty ;  but,  if  people 
will  interrupt  me  in  the  discharge  of  it,  the 
blame  be  on  them.  I  shall  not  cry  peccavi. 
Bring  it  up  next  week ;  these  gentlemen  may 
be  going  to  interrupt  me  all  day." 

Promus  sighed,  and  removed  the  book,  as 
the  bursar  smilingly  saluted  the  new  arrivals, 
and  bade  them  be  seated. 

"  Stop,  Promus ;  this  seems  to  me  a  de- 
cided case  of  come-up-to-enter :  bring  the  en- 
tering books,"  whispered  the  bursar.  Promus 
vanished. 
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"  My  son,  my  only  son,  sir,"  said  the  elder 
stranger,  in  sepulchral  tones,  laying  his  right 
hand  on  his  dark  blue  surtout,  which  was 
buttoned  up  closely  beneath  his  chin,  some- 
where about  the  region  where  the  heart  is 
supposed  to  be.  The  action  was  accompanied 
by  a  profound  bow,  a  courtier-like  inclining 
forward  of  the  body,  which  the  son,  taking 
two  steps  aside  with  his  right  leg  foremost, 
copied  exactly. 

The  bursar  bobbed  in  reply  as  low  as  his 
pinguitude  would  permit  him.  It  was  evi- 
dently intended  for  a  bow,  so  the  stranger 
smiled  approvingly. 

"  I — am  —  here  —  before  —  you,  most  — 
r-r-r-everend  sir-r-r — to — solicit — you — to — 
put — his  na-ame— in — your — bills,  and — give 
— him — an — enga-agement — this — season  — 
if — it — be— possible." 

I  can  only  describe  the  slow,  clear,  and 
distinct  manner  in  which  the  stranger  deli- 
vered his  words,  and  rattled  his  rs,  by  giving 
my  printer  the  trouble  of  putting  in  a  series 

of s  between  each  word  and  some 

syllables.     The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  be 
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satisfied  with  this  specimen  of  his  style,  and 
spare  the  composers  further  trouble. 

The  bursar  was  puzzled  both  by  the  style 
and  manner  of  this  address.  "  *  Name  in  the 
bills  f9  no  doubt  about  that,  and  for  a  large 
amount,  if  he  eats  tarts  and  pastry.  '  En- 
gagement this  season !  does  he  think  the  town 
and  gown  always  fight  at  this  time  of  year  ?  " 
This  query  was  addressed  to  himself,  and  of 
course  procured  no  reply ;  nor  could  he  reply 
to  the  stranger,  but  stood  gazing  at  his  wig, 
which  was  a  remarkably  neat  blacky-brown 
Brutus. 

The  son — whose  hair,  his  own,  was  curled 
upon  the  exact  model  of  his  father's  wig  — 
coughed  and  kicked  his  parent  on  the  leg,  as 
an  intimation  to  him  to  explain  his  meaning 
to  the  puzzled  college  dignitary. 

"  I  trust,  most  reverend  sir  "  (bow  again, 
hand  on  heart,  dittoed  by  the  son),  "  that 
your  the— that  is,  your  college  is  not  booked 
full." 

''  Booked  full !  why,  he  must  be  a  stage- 
coachman,"  said  the  bursar,  aloud,  startled 
out  of  his  propriety.  ' 
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"  Pardon  me,  I  am  a  stage-manager,"  said 
the  stranger,  more  solemnly  but  proudly,  and 
bowing  still  more  profoundly. 

"  What,  a  proprietor,  eh  ?  horse  it  your- 
self?" 

"lama  proprietor — a  joint  proprietor,  sir; 
I  hold  fire  shares  out  of  fifty." 

"  A  man  of  property,  no  doubt,"  said  the 
bursar. 

"  Ahem !  we  leave  our  properties  to  the 
property-man.  And  I  may  say  that,  with 
banners,  arms  and  armour,  no  house  is  better 
furnished  than  ours.  Though  bankrupts  twice, 
and  burned  down  once,  we  have  managed  to 
save  all  onr  properties  entire." 

"  A  set  of  rogues  —  defrauded  their  credi- 
tors of  all  their  properties  —  did  not  pay  half 
a  farthing  in  the  pound.  If  his  son  is  to  enter 
here,  I  will  treat  him  as  we  do  the  Irishmen, 
and  demand  double  caution-money  of  him," 
said  the  bursar. 

The  butler  entered  with  the  entering* 
book. 

"  You  wish  to  place  your  son  on  our " 

"  Boards  ?    certainly,   most  reverend  sir ; 
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for  the  earliest  possible  appearance,"  said  the 
stranger. 

"  We  call  them  books  9  and  appearance  we 
call  coming  into  residence.  What  name  shall 
I  insert,  sir  ?"  asked  the  bursar. 

"  Coriolanus  Strutterly,"  replied  the  stranger, 
laying  a  stress  on  every  syllable,  as  he  pro- 
duced it  dignifiedly  and  deliberately. 

"  Gen  :,fil:9  arm ;,  or  nob :  ?"  inquired  the 
bursar. 

The  stranger  looked  as  much  bewildered  as 
the  college  functionary  had  done  just  before. 
He  turned  his  eyes  up  slowly,  and  fixed  them 
on  the  ceiling,  clasped  his  hands,  and  moved 
his  lips,  as  if  he  were  muttering, "  Aid  me,  ye 
Gods ! " 

The  bursar  explained  that  he  merely  wished 
to  know  if  he  should  enter  his  boy  as  the 
son  of  a  gentleman,  an  esquire,  or  a  noble- 
man. 

The  stranger  smiled  bitterly,  and  slowly 
said, "  The  law,  sir,  calls  me  vagabond.   Aha !" 

"  The  devil  —  that  is  the  deuce  it  does ! " 
said  the  astonished  bursar. 

The  butler  thought  of  the  silver  spoons, 
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forks,  valuable  tankards  and  punch-bowls  for 
which  he  was  responsible. 

"  And  yet  I  am  a  man  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning." 

"  Caught  in  ipso  and  won't  own  it,"  thought 
the  bursar. 

"  Provided  with  an  alias,  for  a  pint  of  the 
dean's  particularly  strong  ale,"  thought  the 
butler,  betting  with  himself  and  so  being  safe 
to  win. 

"  I  do  humbly  flatter  myself,  most  reverend 
sir,  that  the  name  of  Strutterly  has  met  those 
eyes  that  thou  dost  glare  withal.  It  is  '  in 
the  bond '  that  it  he  printed  in  the  largest 
type,  and  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
heading  of  our  hills,  not  mixed  up  with  the 
'  common  cry  of  curs,'  "  said  the  stranger. 

"  Red-inked  whenever  you  have  made  a 
hit — a  palpable  hit  —  and  always  received 
with  deafening  cheers  and  unbounded  applause 
when  the  character  is  announced  for  repetition 
every  night  till  further  notice,"  said  the  son, 
looking  proudly  on  his  sire. 

"  I  will  be  hanged  if  I  can  at  all  under- 
stand it,"  said  the  bursar. 
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"  I  never  heard  such  very  odd  talk  in  my 
life,"  said  Promus. 

"  Our  name  hath  proved  a  fortune  to  the 
bill-stickers,"  said  the  father. 

"  And  raised  the  price  of  flour  to  furnish 
forth  the  paste,"  said  the  son. 

"  Pray,  sir,  may  I  ask  if  you  have  called 
on  our  president?"  inquired  the  puzzled 
bursar. 

"  We  did  ourselves  that  honour;  but  the  man 
Who  furnisheth  the  table  bid  us  thence ; 
His  master  was  presiding  o  'er  the  banquet." 

"  Got  two  undergraduates  to  breakfast  off 
black  tea  and  their  own  commonses,"  whis- 
pered the  butler. 

"  Why  did  you  not  go  to  the  dean  ?"  almost 
shrieked  the  poor  bursar. 

"  We  did.  Twelve  men — it  might  be  more— 
Around  his  table  sat.   They  looked  with  looks 

lugubrious 
On  the  books  before  them.     One  first  and 

then  another 
Hummed  and  haughed;  and  then  anon  one 

winked — another  coughed. 
They  evidently  jeered  us,  so  we  cut 
Our  lucky,  and  are  here." 
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"  The  dean's  a  lecturing,  sir,"  said  Promus, 
"  and  don't  like  to  be  disturbed." 

"  Now,  sir,  without  any  further  bowing, 
scraping,  and  using  a  tongue  not  understanded 
of  us  poor  collegians,  will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  tell  me  who  and  what  you  are,  and 
what  you  want?"  said  the  bursar,  looking 
as  savage  as  a  college  officer  could  look. 

"  My  name  is  — " 

"  Norval,"  said  the  son,  "  but  not  here." 

"  My  name  is  Strutterly  —  (  Hold  your 
tongue,  you  fool !) 
I  here  present  my  son  to  be  by  you 
Matriculated.     He  hath  had  instilled 
Into  his  head  or  breech,  whichever  you  please, 
The  fundamental  principles  of  birch 
At  Eton ;  'twas  our  wish  to  place 
Him  at  the  house  of  Christ  Church ;  but  the 

dean 
Declares  he's  full, '  full  to  the  bung,' 
As  victuallers  do  say ;  and  so,  in  our  despair, 
We  come  to  you  for  safety  and  for  succour." 

"  He's  talking  playhouse,"  said  Promus, 

"  He's  talking  nonsense,"  said  the  bursar ; 
"  send  the  porter  to  me,  and  I  will  have  him 
turned  out  of  college.     The  man   is  either 
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mad,  or  wants  me  to  take  tickets  for  his  bene- 
fit at  some  barn  in  the  suburbs;  He  is  a 
stroller,  I  am  sure." 

"  No  stroller,  reverend  sir !  I  am  a  man 
Who  play  my  part  in  this  our  nether  world 
For  a  good  salary.     My  son,  my  only  son, 
In  whom  my  hopes  concentre,  hath  essayed 
To  load  his  brain  with  such  dull  stuff 
As  passeth  current  here  for  classic  lore. 
It  is  my  wish  that  he  do  enter  here ; 
And  haying  paid  his  money,  which  I  deem 
The  principal  affair  with  you—" 

"  Confound  your  impudence !"  said  the 
bursar,  for  he  was  in  a  rage ;  "  get  off  the 
stilts;  descend  from  your  Pegasus,  or  quit 
the  college.     Porter ! "     Cerberus  entered. 

"  Turn  that  man  out  of  college,"  screamed 
the  bursar.  Coriolanus  Strutterly,  senior, 
placed  himself  in  the  attitude  of  John  Kem- 
ble  when  he  stood  under  the  statue  of  Mars. 
Coriolanus  Strutterly  did  ditto  to  his  re- 
spectable parent. 

"  Avaunt,  thou  base — " 

"  None  of  your  nonsense,"  said  the  porter; 
"  but  budge." 

"  Avaunt,  thou  base—-"  recommenced  the 
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parent,  when  the  door,  opening  suddenly, 
stopped  his  blank  verse,  and  spoiled  the  atti- 
tude into  which  he  was  about  to  fling  himself. 
"  Bursar,  how  do  ?— ah !  what  my  hero  of 
the  buskin,  how  fares  it  with  you?  what 
brings  you  from  London?  —  ah,  my  young 
friend! — thou  second  edition  —  thou  little 
octavo  of  the  great  quarto— come  up  to  be 
one  of  us  ? — to  exchange  the  sock  and  buskin 
for  the  toga— eh  ?  " 

"  My  dear  friend !  Maecenas  Dumpling ! 
do  you  know  those  two  individuals  ? "  in- 
quired the  bursar,  perspiring  with  indignation 
from  every  pore. 

"  Do  I  know  them  ?  Come,  that  is  a  little 
too  good ;  don't  you  ?  " 
"  No,"  said  the  bursar. 
"  Then  I  pity  your  ignorance ;  the  result 
of  monastic  seclusion,"  said  Maecenas  Dump- 
ling, who  was  an  eminent  man  about  town,  and 
prided  himself  on  knowing  every  body.  "  Not 
to  know  Coriolanus  Strutterly  —  the  great 
tragedian  —  the  observed  of  all  observers — 
argues  yourself  unknown.  Allow  me  to  in- 
troduce you.     Strutterly !   know  our  bursar. 
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Bursar,  be  intimate  with  Strutterly— fere  et 
JUs.  You  will  all  dine  with  me  to-day — 
give  you  one  of  my  patent  dinners— all  dishes 
of  my  own  inventing  —  the  Dumpling  dum- 
plings are  inimitable;  and  as  for  my  hog's 
puddings,  they  are  unsurpassed ;  so  are  my 
sandwiches.  Whenever  you  come  up  to  St.  Pe- 
ter's, bid  Coquus  prepare  yon  a  Dumplingian 
sandwich.  They  are  universally  known  and 
appreciated ;  their  private  circulation  is  im- 
mense." 

The  gentleman  who  gave  this  polite  and 
promising  invitation  was  a  fellow  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's. He  had  a  large  income,  and  a  larger 
acquaintance.  In  person  he  was  short  and 
puffy,  and  put  you  in  mind  of  a  peony  in 
full  bloom.  How  much  blood  he  had  in  his 
body  no  one  could  tell.  He  had  a  very  large 
quantity  in  his  face.  He  had  an  apoplectic 
neck,  and  was  so  briefly  furnished  with  a 
juncture  between  his  head  and  shoulders, 
which  is  generally  called  a  neck  in  other 
human  beings,  that  it  was  said  he  would  have 
hung  himself  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was 
jilted  by  a  feminine  comedian,  had  he  not 
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discovered  that  there  was  no  room  round  his 
throat  to  hold  the  twopenny  twist  which  he 
had  provided  for  his  suicidal  purpose. 

Now,  to  be  parenthetic,  as  Mr.  Maecenas 
Dumpling  has  hinted  at  the  superiority  of  his 
hog's  puddings  over  the  hog's  puddings  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  I  must  give  his  recipe  for 
them  to  a  discerning  public,  who,  I  am  told 
by  a  kind  and  excellent  friend  of  mine,  felt 
greatly  obliged  by  my  publishing  the  rationale 
of  the  process  for  concocting  the  Oxford 
sausage.  Why  did  they  not,  individually  or 
collectively,  invite  me  to  partake  of  them, 
and  judge  of  the  result  of  their  labours? 
My  address  is  —  in  case  the  hog's  puddings 
become  as  popular  as  the  sausages,  and  the 
compounders  wish  to  show  their  gratitude  to 
the  author  of  the  recipe  by  inviting  him  to 
participate — "P.  P.,  esq.,  St,  Peter's  Col- 
lege, Oxford ;  "  or  plain  P.  P.  —  play  and 
pay — will  find  me.     But  here  is  the  recipe : 

One  pint  of  oatmeal  grots,  well  picked, 
should  be  simmered  in  milk  and  water  till 
they  are  tender  ;  and  when  cold,  put  them 
together  with  a  quart-cupful  of  grated  bread- 
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crumbs  into  a  pan,  large  enough  for  the  whole 
of  the  ingredients,  which  consist  of  a  pint 
cupful  of  green  leeks,  finely  chopped,  and  a 
moderate-sized  table-spoonful  of  pennyroyal, 
also  finely  chopped,  with  the  like  quantity  of 
pounded  allspice,  and  sufficient  pepper  and 
salt  to  season  the  whole  ;  then  add  the  yolks 
and  whites  of  eight  eggs  (with  the  specks 
taken  out),  well  beaten  up,  and  three  quarters 
or  a  pint  of  pig's  blood.  When  the  above 
ingredients  have  been  well  stirred  up  together, 
so  as  for  each  to  flavour  the  other,  add  four 
pounds  weight  of  the  flay  of  a  pig,  cut  in 
pieces  about  the  size  of  small  dice ;  and  let 
the  chitterlings  be  filled  so  as  to  let  the  fat 
and  other  things  be  about  equally  distributed 
through  them,  and  tie  them  up  in  links. 
When  well  washed  in  warm  water,  put  them 
into  a  large  pot  or  kettle  with  warm  water, 
and  let  them  simmer  oyer  the  fire  for  upwards 
of  an  hour,  now  and  then  moving  them  in  the 
water.  Every  one  that  comes  to  the  sur- 
face should  be  pricked  with  a  needle,  or  very 
small  skewer,  to  prevent  its  bursting.  When 
done/  hang   them   in   a   cool   larder;    and, 
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when  served  for  table,  have  them  nicely 
broiled. 

The  pig's  blood  should  be  caught  in  a  basin 
with  a  handful  of  salt  in  it,  and  stirred  with 
a  spoon  till  cold  ;  and  it  will  then  keep  good 
till  the  chitterlings  are  ready  to  receive  the 
puddings,  which  should  not  be  till  three  days 
after  they  have  been  washed.  The  water  they 
are  kept  in  should  be  changed  every  day. 
Reader,  you  will  say  they  are  good. 

The  astonishment  and  indignation  of  the 
bursar  subsided  in  a  very  remarkable  manner, 
when  he  discovered  that  the  great  tragedian 
was  known  to  Mr.  Maecenas  Dumpling.  The 
name  of  Coriolanus  Strutterly  was  unhesi- 
tatingly entered  on  the  books  of  St.  Peter's 
College,  and  the  bursar  himself  took  upon 
himself  the  task  of  doing  the  initiatories  at 
the  Vice-Chancellor's,  and  of  exhibiting  to  the 
lions  of  London  the  lions  of  the  University. 

Strutterly,  senior,  dropped  the  blank  verse 
when  he  was  properly  introduced  and  appre- 
ciated. He  was  very  agreeable  at  dinner,  told 
a  great  many  anecdotes  with  great  success, 
and  drew  his  son — his  only  son — out  to  give 
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imitations  of  the  manner,  voice,  and  appear- 
ance of  the  provost,  fellows  and  masters  of 
Eton.  As  most  of  these  gentlemen  were 
known  to  some  of  the  party,  his  exposure  of 
their  peculiarities  was  much  relished,  and 
caused  the  Dons  to  relax  from  their  original 
iciness. 

Maecenas  Dumpling  was  delighted  beyond 
measure.  He  felt  that  he  had  gained  a  flight 
of  stairs  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow-fellows 
by  amusing  them,  and  proving  himself  to  be 
an  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  great  trage- 
dian of  the  day. 

He  promised  to  procure  an  early  residence 
for  Coriolanus  Strutterly,  junior,  and  to  do 
the  patron  to  him  when  he  came  up  to  reside. 
His  kindness  did  not  stop  there.  He 
provided  coffee,  eggs,  devilled-ham,  sardines 
and  other  delicacies,  for  the  morning  meal  of 
his  friends  ;  walked  with  them  down  to  the 
Mitre,  whence  the  coach  started ;  and  whilst 
they  were  seeing  their  luggage  safely  stowed 
away,  said  to  every  body  whom  he  happened 
to  know  or  not  to  know — "  That  is  Mr,  Corio- 
lanus Strutterly,  the  great  tragedian,  intimate 
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friend  of  mine ;"  and  to  shew  them  that  he 
was  not  deceiving  them,  cried  out,  as  Joe 
Haynes  drove  off  with  his  dramatic  burthen, 
"  Cony,  good  bye  !  keep  me  a  box  when  your 
benefit  comes  on." 

When  Mr.  Maecenas  Dumpling  next  appeared 
in  the  common  room,  he  was  enraged  to  find 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  its  fastidious  members, 
he  had  done  an  injury  to  the  purity  of  Oxford 
society  by  introducing  a  member  of  the  corps 
dramatique  among  them. 

Nothing  daunted,  though  greatly  disgusted, 
at  this  outre  mark  of  super-gentility,  Mr. 
Dumpling  worried  the  bursar,  dean,  and  tutor, 
until  they  found  vacant  rooms  for  Strutterly, 
junior. 

The  persevering  man  is  sure  to  succeed; 
and,  although  the  college  authorities  would 
willingly  have  shuffled  off  the  actor's  son,  if 
they  could,  yet  Maecenas  Dumpling  would  not 
allow  them  to  do  so.  He  took  care  of  the 
entrance  of  his  protege,  and  took  care  that  he 
should  not  make  his  "  exit  by  mistake."  He 
introduced  him  to  the  best,  the  fastest  men  in 
college,  and  gave  a  splendid  breakfast  to  en- 
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sure  him  a  favourable  reception  on  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  character  of  a  collegian. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Coriolanus 
Strutterly  has  been  described.  He  was  a  good 
figure  for  a  Romeo ;  but  if  he  had  lived  with 
his  apoplectic  patron,  and  indulged  in  the  in- 
imitable Dumplingian  sandwiches  and  hog's 
puddings,  he  would  soon  have  been  enabled  to 
play  Falstaff  without  stuffing,  though  the 
character,  in  his  hands,  might  have  been  as 
insipid  as  a  fillet  of  veal  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances-naroely,  unstuffed. 

Mr.  Coriolanus  Strutterly's  first  act  was  to 
cut  his  introducer.  He  rudely  called  him  a 
bore.  The  appropriateness  of  the  title  was 
agreed  to  nem.  con. ;  and  Strutterly  became 
popular,  because,  in  spite  of  all  his  spreads, 
Dumpling  was  thought  to  be  a  bore,  though 
no  one  had  previously  dared  to  pronounce 
him  such. 

Mr.  Strutterly  became  popular,  too,  from 
another  cause.  In  the  absence  of  his  father 
he  could  give  imitations  of  the  great  trage- 
dian, which  were  pronounced  to  be  very  accu- 
rate by  those  who  had  never  heard  the  great 
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original-  He  could  give  faint  representations 
of  the  principal  competitors  of  hie  father.  He 
sang  like  Braham,  danced  like  poor  John 
Reeve  as  Cupid,  and  had  a  store  of  half -scan- 
dalous historiettes,  to  recount  of  all  the  female 
disciples  of  "  the  light  fantastic." 

Such  a  man  was  a  novelty  in  Oxford,  and 
his  society  was  cultivated.  He  did  not  pre- 
sume upon  his  superiority  beyond  taking  upon 
himself  to  execute  all  the  talking,  and  giving 
a  verdict  upon  every  subject  that  was  brought 
upon  the  tapis.  His  modesty  prevented  hie 
being  more  exacting.  He  submitted  very 
quietly  to  the  nuisance  of  the  digito  mm- 
strari,  and  even  seemed  to  like  it. 

The  great  occasions  on  which  Mr.  Corio- 
lanus  Strutterly  "  came  out"  were  when  any 
straggling  member  of  the  "  lamp-oil  and 
orange-peel"  came  down  to  Oxford ;  and, 
"  by  permission  of  the  vice-chancellor  and  the 
worshipful  the  mayor,"  gave  an  entertainment 
in  the  Town  Hall  or  Star  Assembly  Rooms. 
The  paternus  amor  inflamed  him  to  invite  the 
exhibitor  and  a  large  party  of  soft  ones.  A 
few  specimens  of  the  skill  of  his  friend  were 
o2 
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given  over  the  champagne  just  to  stimulate 
their  ticket-taking  propensities,  and  they  were 
turned  ont  Bacchi  pleni  to  circulate  his 
praises  amongst  their  brother  soft  ones.  They 
paid  for  their  tickets.  He  got  paid  for  the 
outlay  of  wines  and  other  stimulants,  as  per 
agreement,  by  the  performing  party. 

As  to  missing  chapel  or  lecture,  Mr.  Corio- 
lanus  Strutterly  cared  not  one  halfpenny  piece 
about  it.  His  brass  beat  copper  out  of  the 
field.  If  the  dean  dared  to  notice  his  de- 
linquency, he  smiled,  and  referred  him  to 
Maecenas  Dumpling,  who,  although  cut  by, 
did  not  dare  to  cut  his  friend,  the  great  tra- 
gedian's son.  Did  the  tutor  dare  to  ask  him 
why  he  was  not  at  lecture  ?  No.  Mr.  Maecenas 
Dumpling  had  hinted  that  genius  was  not  to 
be  cramped.  He  stood  a  very  fair  chance  of 
being  plucked  for  his  little  go  ;  but,  as  the 
song  says,  "  A  little  thing  prevented  him," 
which  must  be  recorded  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

AN  UNACADEMICAL  PROCEEDING. 

Cromptom  Beecham  and  Lionel  Foxgrove 
were  the  closest  allies  of  Mr.  Coriolanus 
Strutterlj.  Maecenas  Dumpling  bad  attempted 
to  impress  upon  their  weak  minds  the  import- 
ance of  being  able  to  write  home  to  their 
friends,  and  say  that  they  knew  the  son  of  the 
great  tragedian  of  the  day.  The  attempt  had 
met  with  unqualified  success. 

Crompton  Beecham  was  the  pet  of  his 
mamma,  and  the  plague  and  pest  of  his  papa, 
who  was  said  to  live  in  Harley  Street.  Now 
he  did  not  live  there,  for  he  was,  and  had  been 
for  the  last  fifteen  years,  dying  every  day,  and 
all  day.  He  was  a  fine  stout  hale  man,  free 
from  disease  and  bodily  ailments.     His  mind, 
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however,  was  diseased.  He  fancied  that  he 
was  very  ill,  and  nothing  could  persuade  him 
that  he  was  not  dying  by  inches.  He  refused 
to  take  any  medicines,  so  the  doctors  did  not 
take  any  trouble  about  him,  nor  try  to  unde- 
ceive him.  He  shut  himself  up  in  his  room, 
weighed  his  meat,  filtered  and  measured  his 
pump  water,  took  a  warm  bath  night  and 
morning,  and  got  into  the  jockey  scales  before 
he  got  into  bed.  He  would  not  read,  for  fear 
he  should  induce  cataract ;  he  would  not  be 
read  to,  dreading  lest  the  monotonous  voice 
of  his  reader  should  bring  on  deafness ;  his 
only  amusement  was  knitting  cabbage-nets, 
which  he  thought  could  not  by  any  possible 
means  cause  any  organic  disease. 

Now  Mrs.  Beecham — Mrs.Crompton  Beech- 
am,  I  beg  her  pardon  for  omitting  her  pr»- 
nomen,  on  which  she  prided  herself  more  than 
on  her  surname  —  was  not  exactly  calculated 
to  comfort  an  invalid  husband.  She  was 
bitten  with  a  theatrical  mania,  and  fancied 
that  she  was  by  nature  intended  for  the  higher 
walks  of  tragedy  and  the  melodrama.  She 
had  cultivated  the  lower  notes  of  her  voice  so 
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effectually,  to  render  them  effective  in  sepul- 
chrals,  that  they  resembled  the  sounds  which 
proceed  from  that  portion  of  the  melodious 
instrument  called  a  bagpipe,  that  bears  the 
name  of  "  the  drone."  She  had  not  neglected 
her  upper  notes,  which  were  required  to  give 
effect  to  the  extremes  of  anger,  passion,  and 
indignation.  They  resembled  the  higher  notes 
of  an  ill-played  clarionet.  The  middle  notes 
she  despised  and  rejected,  as  being  suited  for 
nothing  but  genteel  comedy,  and  every  day 

life. 

She  had  a  very  curious  plan  of  so  inter- 
weaving these  bass  and  alt.  notes,  that  she 
gave  you  the  notion  of  such  a  thing  being  pos- 
sible as  a  double-barrelled  Trachea.     Some- 
times she  shot  at  you  with  the  left  barrel, 
sometimes  with  the  right ;  at  others  she  let 
fly  both  together,  and  the  volley  was  unbear- 
able, especially  to  a  nervous  hypochondriachal 
husband.     She  talked  blank-verse,  of  course, 
and  used  the  longest  words  she  could  find. 
Her  compounds  and  superlatives  even  eclipsed 
those  of  my  servant  Robert. 

Her  great  delight  was,  as  she  could  not 
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exhibit  in  public,  to  get  up  private  thea- 
tricals at  her  own  house.  In  order  to  re- 
lieve the  dullness  of  her  husband,  who  she 
said  was  only  shamming,  and  trying  to  kill 
himself  to  get  rid  of  her,  she  selected  the 
front  bed-room,  which  adjoined  his,  and  was 
only  separated  from  it  by  a  thin  deal  parti- 
tion, for  the  house  was  built  by  contract,  as 
the  private  rehearsing-room.  There  she  drilled 
her  private  company,  "  from  sunny  morn  to 
dewy  eve,"  in  the  mysteries  of  groans,  screams, 
laughs,  and  cries.  There,  above  all,  she  gave 
lessons  in  elocution  to  her  son  Crompton,  who 
refused  to  spout,  unless  he  was  allowed  a 
sword  and  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols,  and  was 
permitted  to  practise  "fierce  and  horrible 
combats"  with  the  under  footman,  and  to 
shoot  at  him  in  the  character  of  a  brigand 
three  times  in  the  hour.  The  poor  invalid 
heartily  wished  he  might  put  in  a  ball  by  mis- 
take and  kill  the  servant,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  hung  for  the  murder,  and  his  mother 
with  him,  as  an  accomplice  before  the  fact. 
His  soil  did  not  succeed  in  murdering  the 
man,  however ;  he  merely  shot  out  one  of  his 
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eyes  with  an  extra  charge  of  powder,  and  was 
allowed  to  "  settle  it  out  of  court." 

The  reader  must  imagine  the  hypochondriac's 
delight,  when  he  heard  that  his  melodramatic 
son  was  gone  to  college,  where  he  was  so  ad- 
mirably calculated  for  "  making  a  noise." 

Mr.  Lionel  Foxgrove  was  the  son  of  a  coun- 
try gentleman,  who  was  fond  of  nothing  but  the 
country,  and  the  sports  it  afforded  him.  He 
hated  town,  and  all  connected  with  it,  and  yet 
he  was  fool  enough  to  marry  a  town  lady,  be- 
cause one  of  her  father's  estates,  which  he 
never  visited,  happened  to  join  one  of  his  best 
covers. 

Mrs.  Foxgrove,  as  soon  as  she  had  esta- 
blished a  despotism,  filled  her  house  with 
fashionable  fops  and  mawkish  young  ladies, 
and  got  up  charades  and  proverbs  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, while  her  disgusted  husband  resorted 
to  his  only  solace — the  bottle — in  the  justice- 
room. 

She  was  also  a  "  great  patron  of  the  drama," 
that  is,  she  kept  a  pet  player  or  two  about 
her,  fed  them  well,  and  accepted  tickets  and 
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private  boxes,  whenever  they  could  procure 
them  for  her. 

Her  son  Lionel  was  not  permitted  to  asso- 
ciate with  "  that  brute,"  his  father.  When 
he  was  removed  from  the  nursery,  where  he 
had  been  taught  to  attitudinize  as  Cupid  with 
a  little  bow  and  arrow,  until  he  shot  the  nur- 
sery-maid through  both  cheeks,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  boudoir,  where  he  was  compelled 
to  devote  one  hour  a  day  to  the  essentials, 
and  five  hours  to  the  ornamentals  of  education. 
The  former  were  directed  by  the  curate  of  the 
parish,  who  had  fifty  pounds  per  annum  for 
his  trouble,  the  latter,  by  a  series  of  masters 
in  singing,  flute-playing,  scene-painting,  and 
elocution,  for  which  they  received  one  guinea 
per  lesson  each. 

Squire  Foxgrove  was  not  sorry  when  the 
time  came  for  his  son  to  go  to  college.  He 
thought  that  there  was  no  music  but  in  the 
cry  of  the  hounds,  no  song  worth  listening  to 
but  "  a  southerly  sky,  and  a  cloudy  morn/* 
detested  every  instrument  but  the  "  horn  of 
chace,"  despised  all  paintings  but  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  king's  arms,  which  he  had 
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had  put  up  in  the  parish  church,  and  asserted 
that  elocution  was  all  a  mistake,  as  he  could 
have  taught  Lionel — who  was  a  weakly  milk- 
and-water  cub— to  give  the  view  holloa  better 
than  any  public  orator  of  them  all. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Crompton 
Beecham  and  Lionel  Foxgrove,  when  they  had 
communicated  to  their  respective  mothers  the 
introduction  to  Mr.  Coriolanus  Strutterly, 
which  had  been  effected  by  Mr.  Maecenas 
Dumpling,  were  ordered,  on  pain  of  the  ma- 
ternal malediction,  to  cultivate  his  acquaint- 
ance carefully. 

Mrs.  Crompton  Beecham  invited  the  great 
tragedian  to  dine  on  the  strength  of  her  son 
knowing  his  son,  and  Mrs.  Foxgrove  gave  him 
a  pressing  invite  to  ruralize  and  recruit  his 
damaged  health,  whenever  he  felt  inclined  to 
do  so,  upon  the  same  plea.  The  great  trage- 
dian accepted  both  invitations,  for  he  loved 
good  eating,  in  which  Mrs.  Crompton  Beecham 
excelled,  and  courted  high  society,  which  he 
was  sure  to  meet  with  at  Foxgrove  Court. 
He  made  one  stipulation,  which  was  readily 
complied  with — he  was  never  to  be  asked  to 
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give  "  little  specimens  of  his  great  powers," 
or  to  be  a  spectator  at  "  private  perform- 
ances." 

A  twelvemonth  had  been  passed  in  college 
by  Mr.  Coriolanus  Strutterly,  and  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  how  cheaply  he  lived.  His  bat- 
tels came  to  a  mere  nothing ;  he  knew  neither 
grocer,  wine-merchant,  pastrycook,  nor  hack- 
letter.  He  lived  with  and  upon  Beecham 
and  Foxgrove.  He  breakfasted,  dined,  sap- 
ped, and  wined  with  one  or  other  of  them 
daily,  rode  their  nags,  drove  their  buggies, 
and  made  use  of  the  services  of  their  private 
tigers.  In  return  for  these  favours,  he  fa- 
voured them  with  his  opinion  on  their  private 
performances,  and  gave  their  friends  imitations 
of  all  the  actors.  He  taught  them  ventrilo- 
quism, and  to  squeak  like  punch. 

Who  can  wonder  that,  with  such  acquire- 
ments, and  the  power  of  teaching  those  ac- 
quirements to  others,  Mr.  Coriolanus  Strut- 
terly became  a  great  favourite — the  observed 
of  all  observers  ? 

It  was  on  a  dark  evening  in  November, 
when  the  sun  shuts  up  shop  about  four  o'clock 
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in  the  day,  and  the  moon  cannot  do  duty  as 
his  deputy,  on  account  of  the  great-coat  of 
clouds  that  envelops  her,  when  a  thin,  slim, 
haggard-looking  individual  approached  the 
outer-gates  of  St.  Peter's.  He  was  clad  in  a 
close-fitting,  olive-coloured  tunic,  which  was 
buttoned  tightly  around  the  black  kerchief 
that  protected  his  throat.  His  hat,  which 
was  nearly  napless,  was  of  the  most  fashion- 
able shape,  and  most  carefully  brushed  —  it 
looked  tired  of  covering  its  owner,  and  as  if 
it  had  not  had  a  nap  for  a  long  time.  The 
sit-npous  which  covered  the  lower  extremities 
of  the  thin,  cold,  chilly-looking  individual 
were  originally  of  black  kerseymere,  but  time 
and  wear  had  beaten  "  black  and  all  black" 
out  of  the  field,  and  converted  it  into  a  mud- 
coloured  brown.  The  boots  were  evidently  of 
the  kind  called  "  footed,"  and  had  once  graced 
the  feet  of  some  exquisite  of  the  first  water ; 
for  there  were  sockets  for  spurs  attached  to 
them,  and  their  cut  savoured  of  Humby  or 
Hoby.  His  hands  clubbed  for  a  glove — they 
had  but  one  between  them — that  was  not  put 
on,  but  flourished  in  the  air,  as  much  as  to 
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say  to  passers-by,  "  England  expects  every 
glove  to  do  his  duty."  It  did  more  than 
England  expected,  for  it  did  double  duty. 

The  shabby-genteel  man  gazed  at  the  hall- 
windows  of  St.  Peter's,  whence  candles,  lamps, 
and  fires  sent  a  cheerful  light,  and  looked  as 
if  he  could  have  sung  with  great  feeling, 

"  They  mourn  me  dead  in  my  father's  halls." 

Pumping  up  a  deep  sigh,  he  advanced  towards 
the  porter's  lodge,  and  rung  the  bell  forcibly. 
Cerberus  appeared.  He  eyed  the  ringer,  as 
porters  under  authority  do  eye  suspicious- 
looking  ringers,  and  seeing  the  gentleman 
singing  very  coolly,  and  looking  about  him  as 
if  he  was  somebody  akin  to  some  other  body 
of  consequence,  he  rather  half-politely  asked 
him — 

"  Well,  what  the  devil  do  you  want  ?" 

Having  obtained  no  answer  to  this  demand, 
he  added  the  bit  of  slang  now  just  gone  ont 
of  use,  like  the  old  oil  lamps — 

"  Who&ret/ou?" 

"  Abrawang,"  said  the  shabby-genteel,  and 
began  dancing  on  his  toes  and  uttering — 

"  Pillicock  sat  upon  Pillicock  Hill," 
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"  None  of  that  'ere,  if  you  please,"  said  Cer- 
berus. "  If  you're  come  a  dancing,  you're  too 
late ;  and  if  you're  come  a  singing  and  fid- 
dling, you're  too  early — so,  morris — mizzle — 
make  yourself  scarce." 

"  Prithee,  good  Adam — " 

"  My  name  isn't  Adam  —  it's  Jones,"  said 
the  porter.  "  If  you  have  any  thing  to  say — " 

"  Say  on,"  said  the  shabby-genteel.  "  I 
would  fain  speak  with  one  Mr.  Strutterly — I 
do  remember  him,  aad  hereabouts  he  dwells. 

'  Ope  wide  the  palace-gates, 
Aad  let  Orlando  ascertain  the  fate*; 
Here,  ope  them  wide — what  ho!   who  wait*? ' " 

"  Don't  make  a  row,"  said  the  porter — 
"  but  if  you  want  Mr.  Strutterly,  go  in. — 
No.  2,  one  pair,  to  the  left." 
"  To  the  left? — all  right— jog  on,  coachee  !" 
Mr.  Coriolanus  Strutterly  was  just  dressing 
for  hall-dinner.  He  was  hot,  feverish,  and 
greatly  excited,  for  he  had  been  giving  imita- 
tions of  all  the  actors,  all  the  morning,  and 
refreshing  himself  with  tankards  of  the  dean's 
particular  between  the  acts.  Beecham  and 
Foxgrove,  who  had  dressed  themselves,  were 
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assisting  at  his  toilet,  and  practising  Punch 
and  ventriloquy  while  their  tutor  was  dressing 
himself. 

A  loud,  single  tap  arrested  the  trio  in  their 
proceedings.  Coriolanus,  not  haying  a  dun  in 
the  world,  boldly  desired  the  single-knocker 
to  come  in.  Beecham  and  Foxgrove  rather 
wished  he  would  not,  and  ensconced  them* 
selves  behind  the  curtains. 

The  shabby-genteel  poshed  open  the  door, 
and,  humming  the  tune  of  "  The  last  rose  of 
summer,"  boldly  entered — put  in  an  appear- 
ance, as  the  lawyers  say. 

"  Open  locks,  whoever  knocks,"  said  Mr. 
Strutterly. 

"  'Tis  he — my  son — my  only  son.  Support 
me,  heavens !"  said  shabby-genteel. 

"Ah!  what!  Eh!  is  it  possible?  — My 
uncle  ?"  said  Strutterly. 

"  What  beggarly  relations  he  must  have  !M 
said  Crompton  Beecham. 

"  A  little  run  to  seed,"  said  Lionel  Fox- 
grove  ;  "  but  hark  !"— 

"  Come  forth,  thou  listeners,"  said  Corio- 
lanus ;  "  and  know  mine  ancient — mine  uncle, 
as  I  call  him  —  though  uncle  he  be  none." 
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The  shabby-genteel  made  a  low  salaam  as 
he  returned  the  salute  of  the  gentlemen  from 
behind  the  curtain — he  had  bowed  many  and 
many  a  time  to  a  smaller  audience  before 
"  the  curtain." 

M  Who  is  he  ?"  inquired  Beecham. 

"  What  does  he  want?"  said  Foxgrove. 

The  shabby-genteel,  without  waiting  for 
Mr.  Strutterly  to  answer  for  him,  removed 
his  well-brushed,  short-napped  beaver  from 
his  head,  and  extracting  a  dirty  piece  of 
paper,  thrust  it  into  Mr.  Beecham's  hand. 

He,  Mr.  Beecham,  opened  it,  and  ad- 
vancing to  the  candles,  read  as  follows : — 

GREAT  AND  IRRESISTIBLE  ATTRACTION. 

FOR  ONE  NIGHT  ONLY. 

THEATRE    ROYAL,    ENSHAM. 

Mr.  Dunuppe  (the  Dunuppe)  informs  his 
friends  in  particular,  and  the  public  in  gene- 
ral, that  he  has  opened  the  above  theatre  with 
a  strong  and  powerful  company,  and  solicits 
their  kind  support.  His  scenery,  dresses,  and 
decorations,  having  been  left  in  the  custody 
of  his  UNCLE,  at  Woodstock,  he  intends  open- 
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ing  with  an  "  at  home/'  a  la  Matthews,  and 
will  do  his  best  to  entertain  his  kind  patrons. 
Boxes,  ninepence;  pit,  sixpence;  gallery, 
threepence ;  children  and  working  people 
half-price.  No  money  returned,  and  Bir- 
mingham tokens  not  taken. 

Doors  open  at  six.  Begin  at  seven.  Over 
by  eight. 

N.  B.  Keep  to  the  left  of  the  barn,  or  you 
will  tumble  into  the  horse-pond. 

"  That  will  do— eh !  Mr.  Strutterly— I  think 
that  will  do,"  said  shabby-genteel. 

"  Dunuppe !  how  came  this  ?"  said  Mr. 
Strutterly. 

"A  victim,  sir — a, mere  victim  to  horses, 
dogs,  lions,  and  tigers — 'Othello's  occupa- 
tion's gone.'  The  drama  is  driven  out  by  the 
quadrupeds.  Even  your  €  sainted  sire*  only 
plays  two  nights  a  week.  I  must  try  the  pro- 
vinces, or  starve.  We  are  at  Ensham  now — 
Woodstock  was  a  failure,  for  the  mayor  is 
methodistiGal." 

"  Where  is  your  strong  and  powerful  com- 
pany ?"  said  Beech  am. 

"  We  are  a  company  in  ourselves,"  said 
poor  Dunuppe. 
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"  The  scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations?" 
said  Foxgrove. 

"  Moonshine,"  said  Dunuppe ;  "  all  but  a 
piece  of  green  baize,  three  wigs,  and  a  pair  of 
whiskers," 

"  Yon  must  not  play  to-night,"  said  Strut- 
terly,  "  but  must  stay  and  dine  and  sleep 
here—" 

"  To  sleep  !  perhaps  to  dream — of  having 
a  bellyful — very  agreeable  dream  too — and 
one  not  often  realized — but  I  must  not  dis- 
appoint my  patrons,"  said  Dunuppe. 

"  Your  patrons — who  are  they  ?"  said  Fox- 
grove. 

"Smalleye,  the  publican,  and  Ford,  the 
dog-dealer,"  said  Dunuppe.  "  The  former 
hath  me  in  his  chalks — the  latter  hopes  to  get 
up  a  dog-fight  after  the  monopolylogue,  and 
has  promised  to  take  two  sixpenny  tickets — 
a  strong  order  in  these  days — and  why  should 
I  not  have  dogs  on  my  stage? — they  have 
plenty  of  puppies  at  the  patents." 

"  Never  mind  them,  Dunuppe — rest  thee 
here  awhile,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me. 
Beecham,  order  dinner  for  four  in  your  rooms. 
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— -Foxgrove,  go  round  and  invite  every  man 
you  know  to  wine  with  Beecham." 

The  twain  did  as  they  were  bidden.  When 
they  were  gone,  Coriolanus  shook  the  seedy- 
looking  Dunuppe  kindly  by  the  hand,  and 
bade  him  be  comforted. 

"Comfort  and  Dunuppe  have  long  been 
strangers,"  said  the  monopolylogist ;  "from 
five  pounds  a  week,  and  half  a  benefit,  to  five 
shillings  a  week,  and  no  benefit !  Oh — what 
a  falling  off  was  there !" 

"  Never  mind,  you  shall  feed  well — drink 
well — and,  if  you  will  only  sing  and  spont 
well,  you  shall  say  all's  well  that  ends  well," 
said  Coriolanus.  "  Wash  your  hands,  comb 
your  hair,  and  pull  up  your  shirt  collar — " 

"  I  dare  not — what  man  dares  I  dare— bnt 
I  dare  not  pull  up  my  shirt  collar,9'  said 
Dunuppe. 

"  Why  not  ?"  inquired  Strutterly. 

"  The  oldest  friends  must  part — I  and  my 
shirt  have  parted,"  said  Dunuppe. 

Strutterly  threw  open  his  wardrobe,  and 
told  his  poor  friend — for  he  had  been  one  of 
his  father's  company,  and  had  petted  him  in 
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his  early  days — to  help  himself.  Danuppe 
would  have  done  the  same  for  Strutterly,  had 
Strutterly  been  Dimuppe.  He  took  advan- 
tage of  the  offer,  and,  when  Beecham  and 
Foxgrove  returned  to  announce  that  dinner 
was  ready,  and  that  every  man  of  their  set  in 
college  had  promised  to  wine  in  Beecham's 
rooms,  they  could  scarcely  recognise  in  the 
genteel  middle-aged  man  before  them  the 
shabby  genteel  gentleman  who  admitted  ope- 
ratives into  his  theatre  at  threepence  each, 
and  children  half  price. 

Luckily  for  Dunuppe,  Mr.  Coriolanus  Strut- 
terly's  clothes  fitted  him  to  a  T.  Any  body 
would  have  thought  them  his  own,  had  he  not 
continually  looked  at  himself  in  the  glass, 
and  pulled  up  his  shirt  collar,  and  pulled 
down  his  wristbands  as  if  they  were  novelties, 
playthings  to  which  he  had  long  been  unac- 
customed. 

Beecham  led  the  way  to  his  rooms,  and  in- 
troduced Dunuppe  to  a  cod's  head  and  shoul- 
ders, with  oyster  sauce ;  a  magnificent  leg  of 
mutton  from  the  Berkshire  downs ;  a  couple 
of  Frilford  Heath  snipes,  and  an  apple-tart 
"  to  follow." 
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Dunuppe  did  not  want  much  pressing  to  be 
intimate  with  the  delicacies  set  before  him. 
He  bolted  the  cod  and  oysters  as  if  they  had 
been  bolusses,  and  took  about  three  pounds  of 
mutton,  to  take  the  taste  out  of  his  mouth. 
When  the  snipes  appeared,  he  began  to  dine, 
and  toyed  with  the  apple-tart  most  playfully 
and  genteely. 

Beecham  and  Foxgrove  stared  at  the  con- 
suming qualities  of  their  guest — but  Corio- 
lanus  Strutterly  had  seen  too  many  reduced 
specimens  of  the  ars  tragica  et  comica  to  be 
surprised  at  any  one  of  them  imitating  Sir 
Dugald  Dalgetty,  and  laying  in  provender  for 
the  time  to  come.  Always  be  prepared  for 
an  emergency,  as  the  frog  observed  when  he 
saw  the  river-lawyer,  Mr.  Pike,  ready  to  pounce 
upon  him,  and  leaped  out  on  the  bank  to  avoid 
him. 

Mr.  Dunuppe,  though  he  had  evinced  great 
powers  in  the  consumption  of  solids,  yet  not 
over-great,  considering  he  had  to  represent  a 
great  and  powerful  company  in  his  own  per- 
son, was  particularly  cautious  in  his  applica- 
tions to  the  liquids.     He  adhered  rigidly  to 
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the  apumw  of  Pindar.  Beecham  and  Fox- 
grove  were  rather  surprised  and  amazed  at 
this,  as  they  fancied  they  had  a  T-totaller 
among  them  —  a  character  deservedly  de- 
tested in  Oxford — but  Coriolanus  Strutterly 
put  them  at  their  ease  when  he  told  them 
that  Dunuppe  was  merely  lying  by,  and  that, 
when  he  had  exhibited  such  specimens  of  his 
skill  as  would  ensure  him  "  a  house  "  at  En- 
sham,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  exhibit  his 
powers  as  a  lover  of  liquids. 

The  cloth  was  removed  and  the  dessert 
placed  upon  the  table;  dessert  for  twenty- 
four  at  two  shillings  a  head — by  which  the 
confectioner,  who  supplied  St.  Peter's,  got 
exactly  forty-two  shillings  clear  profit,  and 
said,  "  how  very  extravagant  young  men 
are ! " 

What  the  partakers  of  the  dessert  did  must 
be  told  in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

AN  UNACADEMICAL  PROCEEDING, 

"  Allow  me,  gentlemen,  to  introduce  to 
your  notice  my  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Dunuppe, 
comedian,  and,  for  the  present,  manager  and 
sole  proprietor  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Ensharn," 
said  Mr.  Coriolanus,  addressing  Mr.  Crompton 
Beecham's  guests,  as  if  he  himself  had  been 
their  entertainer. 

"  I  beg  to  propose,  Mr.  Dunuppe's  uncom- 
mon, out-of-the-way  good  health,  and  success 
to  him  in  his  bold  and  arduous  undertaking," 
said  Beecham. 

"  I  beg  to  second  the  move,  and  to  add 
utter  annihilation  to  the  methodistical  mayor 
of  Woodstock  for  not  supporting  the  legiti- 
mate drama  by  encouraging  Mr.  Dunuppe," 
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said  Lionel  Foxgrove.  "  Bumpers,  gentle- 
men, and  no  taps." 

The  request  was  complied  with,  and  the 
toast  drank  with  loud  applause. 

"  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Proposer  and  Seconder 
of  my  unworthy  self,"  commenced  Mr.  Dun- 
uppe, in  reply ;  but  he  was  interrupted  by 
orders  not  to  let  his  modesty  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  preferment :  so  he  began  again. 

"  Most  noiBy,  gay,  and  larking  juniors  — " 

"Hurrah!  that  will  do< — that  is  Kean," 
said  one. 

"  Kemble,"  Bhouted  a  second. 

"  Staff  and  nonsense !  what  a  spoon  you 
must  be  not  to  know  Macready  !"  said  a  third, 
looking  contemptuously  at  the  Keanites  and 
Kembleites. 

"  I  tell  you  it's  Wallack ;  I  know  him  at 
home,"  chimed  in  a  fourth.  "  I  appeal  to 
Mr.  Strutterly." 

"  You  had  better  appeal  to  Mr.  Dunuppe 
himself,"  said  Coriolanus. 

"  It  is  Dunuppe  himself,"  said  that  gentle- 
man ;  "  and  we  trust  onr  style  is  free  from 
all  plagiarism  on  your  Keans,  Kembles,  Mac- 
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readys,  and  Wallacks.     We  flatter  ourselves 
we  have  a  style  of  our  own." 

"  Leap  over  the  style— don't  let  it  stand  in 
the  path  of  your  speech ;  never  cultivate  an 
*  impediment  in  your  speech,' "  said  Strut- 
terly. 

"  Never  mind  a  speech,"  said  Crompton 
Beecham.  "  I  hate  parodies,  they  put  me  in 
mind  of  my  tutor,  who  always  parodies  Pot- 
ter's Sophocles,  and  persuades  himself,  and 
tries  to  persuade  me,  too,  that  it  is  his  own 
translation,  his  own  idioms,  and  his  own 
words.  Give  us  some  imitations." 
"  Or  a  song,"  said  Lionel  Foxgrove. 
Mr.  Dunuppe  saw  by  the  looks  and  actions 
of  the  party  that  this  proposal  was  popular. 
He,  therefore,  adjusted  his  hair  and  his  coat- 
collar,  and  gave  several  imitations,  which  were 
received  with  loud  applause  by  every  body 
who  knew,  and  who  did  not  know,  the  player 
intended  to  be  imitated. 

Mr.  Danuppe's  health  was  again  proposed, 
and  drunk  "  with  thanks  for  his  admirable 
imitations." 

Again  Mr.  Dunuppe  essayed  to  make  an 
original  speech.     Again  he  was  interrupted 
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by  calls  for  a  song — so  Mr.  Dunuppe  did  sing 
a  song,  but  then  it  was  a  sentimental  song,  and 
it  did  not  tell. 

Mr.  Strutterly  saw  it  was  a  failure  —  even 
the  shake  at  the  end  went  off  heavily.  He 
suggested  to  Dunuppe  that  the  sentiments  of 
the  party  were  not  favourable  to  sentimentals, 
and  advised  to  try  a  comic  song. 

Mr.  Dunuppe  altered  the  arrangement  of 
his  locks  and  coat-collar,  pulled  a  comic  face, 
and  sung  a  very  good  comic  song,  which  was 
received  with  loud  applause,  and  Mr.  Dun- 
uppe's  health  and  his  song  were  proposed  and 
drank  with  increasing  enthusiasm. 

The  Ensham  manager  thought  that  this 
third  proposal  of  his  health  and  efforts  ought 
to  be  acknowledged.  He  was  about  to  per- 
petrate a  return-thanks,  when  Coriolanus 
Strutterly  kicked  his  shins  so  hard  under  the 
table,  that  Mr.  Dunuppe  was  obliged  to  sit 
down  to  rub  them. 

"  Let  us  have  another  comic  song,"  cried 
one  of  the.  party. 

"  No,  no ;  shame,  shame  !  not  yet !  "  cried 
Messrs.  Strutterly,  Beecham,  and  Foxgrove. 
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"  Gentlemen,  fill  your  glasses.  I  give  you 
the  pious  memory  of  our  great  bard,  the  in- 
imitable Shakespeare,"  said  Strutterly. 

"  Mr.  Shakespeare's  very  good  health  in  his 
absence/9  said  a  very  green  freshman,  which 
caused  much  mirth  and  a  rapid  circulation  of 
the  bottle. 

Dunuppe,  who  watched  Strutterly  as  closely 
as  he  would  have  done  the  prompter  when  he 
was  imperfect  in  a  part,  saw  that  it  was  the 
time  to  volunteer  another  comic  song.  Thp 
applause  increased—"  Dunnppe  and  his  song' 
were  drank  again. 

The  next  interval  was  filled  up  by  the 
healths  of  their  entertainer,  Mr.  Crompton 
Beecham,  who  returned  thanks,  and  said  that 
he  could  not  sit  down  without  proposing  the 
health  of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  the  cause 
of  their  meeting  so  jollily  that  evening — he 
meant,  of  course,  the  son  of  the  great  trage- 
dian of  the  day,  his  friend  —  he  was  proud  to 
call  him  his  friend — Mr.  Coriolanus  Strutterly. 

Strutterly  had  to  return  thanks  for  the  veTy 
handsome  manner,  &c.  &c.  &c,  and  could  not 
think  of  sitting  down  without  proposing  * 
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bumper  to  the  prosperity  of  Mr.  Lionel  Fox- 
grove. 

These  toasts  being  given  and  received  in 
rapid  succession,  caused  a  great  diminution  of 
Beecham'a  claret,  and  a  very  great  increase  of 
noise ;  the  claret  and  the  conviviality  were  un- 
corked together,  aud  flowed  with  great  rapidity. 

When  Mr.  Coriolanus  Strutterly  saw  that 
the  men  were  excited  without  being  in- 
toxicated, he  knew  that  the  time  had  arrived 
tt>  pnt  in  execution  a  plan  which  he  himself 
had  conceived  to  benefit  the  poor  player.  He 
addressed  the  party  thus : 

"  Gentlemen,  my  friend,  Mr.  Dunuppe,  has, 
as  you  know,  been  at  an  enormous  expense  in 
fitting  up  and  decorating  the  Theatre  Royal 
at  Ensham.  His  company  are  not  yet  ar- 
rived. He  has  left  his  dresses  and  properties 
with  his  uncle  at  Woodstock.  Still  he  has  in 
himself  a  fund  of  fun,  and  a  much  larger 
fund  of  fun  is  invested  in  the  chawbacons  of 
Ensham  —  a  pastoral  parish,  as  you  all  know. 
Now  I  beg  to  propose  that  we  all  of  us  here 
present  agree  to  go  over  to-morrow  evening, 
and  give  Mr.  Dunuppe  a  benefit." 
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"  Hurrah  !  hurrah  ! "  shouted  Crompton 
Beecham  and  Lionel  Foxgrove. 

"  Hurrah ! "  shouted  all  the  rest  of  the 
party. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  continued  Strutterly, 
"  we  shall  have  no  fun  unless  we  have  a  band— 
an  orchestral  band.  As  my  friend  Dunuppe's 
band  are  not  yet  come  down  to  the  Theatre 
Royal,  I  propose  that  we  pay  for  our  tickets 
beforehand,  to  enable  him  to  hire  the  village 
singers  and  players.  Here  is  my  one-pound- 
one.  Six  tickets,  at  three-and-sixpence  each, 
ready  money ;  that  is  the  price  for  the  dress- 
circle,  eh,  Dunuppe  ?  " 

Dunuppe  thought  of  his  printed  bills ;  but, 
seeing  Strutterly  wink  masonically,  he  an- 
swered, "  Yes ;  three-and-sixpence  each,  with 
an  efficient  band." 

Every  man  was  ready  and  willing  to  pay 
for  six  tickets  in  advance ;  but  not  above  four 
out  of  the  twenty-four  could  advance  the 
ready. 

"  I  say,  who  will  lend  me  a  guinea  ?"  went 
round  the  table,  at  first  in  whispers,  and  then 
openly  and  undisguisedly. 

"  Pray  don't   trouble,   gentlemen  —  pray 
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don't,"  began  Mr,  Dunuppe ;  for  he  really  was 
hart  at  playing  the  base  part  of  a  beggar. 
Well,  we'll  owe  it  you,"  said  one. 
No,  gentlemen,  ready  money — ready  mo- 
ney," said  Strutterly.  "  If  any  gentleman  is 
short  now,  and  promises  not  to  be  long  before 
he  repays  me,  I  will  advance." 

"  Well,  we'll  owe  it  t/ou"  said  the  same 
voice. 

"Beecham — Foxgrove — give  me  ten  pounds 
each,  and  they  shall  owe  it  to  you"  said 
Strutterly. 

Neither  Mr.  Crompton  Beecham  nor  Mr. 
Lionel  Foxgrove  happened  to  have  ten  pounds 
about  them ;  but,  then,  Lionel  had  assets  at 
his  bankers,  which  were  generally  overdrawn. 
He  drew  a  cheque,  however,  for  twenty  pounds ; 
so  all  the  party  agreed  to  owe  a  guinea  a-piece 
to  him.  Mr.  Strutterly,  to  prevent  mistakes, 
re-pocketed  his  one  pound  one,  and  enrolled 
himself  in  the  general  list. 

"  Well,  now  we  have  paid  our  money,  Mr. 
Dunuppe,  and  you  have  finished  bowing  your 
grateful  thanks,"  said  Mr.  Coriolanus  Strut- 
terly, "button  up  your  pockets  as  a  check 
upon  the  cheque,  and  tell  the  gentlemen  what 
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you  mean  to  produce  for  their  amusement. 
Read  the  programme  of  the  evening— the  bill 
of  the  performances." 

Poor  Dunuppe,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  con- 
fessed himself  a  base  impostor  —  that  is,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  doing  so,  when  a  calcita- 
tory  application  to  his  shins  under  the  table 
again  prevented  him  exposing  himself  as  a 
rogue  and  vagabond. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Strutterly,  "fill  your 
glasses;  I  have  a  proposition  to  make,  to 
which  I  think  some  of  you  must  accede.  It 
is  that  we  exempt  Mr.  Dunuppe  from  incurring 
the  unnecessary  expense  of  a  band  until  his 
own  orchestral  company  arrives." 

"  Hear !  hear !" 

"  I  am  sure,  gentlemen,  you  will  accede  to 
this  rational  proposition,  when  I  tell  you  that 
he  is  labouring  under  a  sick  wife  and  fifteen 
little  children,  the  eldest  not  eight  years  old." 

"  Why,  then,  Mrs.  Dunuppe  must  have  had 
twins  at  least  seven  times  and  one  over,"  said 
Beecham. 

"  Not  once,"  said  Strutterly,  for  he  thought 
the  party  were  so  stupified  with  wine,  that  he 
might  say  any  thing,  however  outrageous, 
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without  fear  of  detection  or  expostulation — 
"  not  once ;  Mrs.  Dunuppe  does  not  do  things 
in  a  common  way.  She  has  been  confined  but 
five  times;  but,  then,  she  never  brings  less 
than  three  at  a  birth.  She  is  an  economical 
woman — the  same  doctor  and  the  same  nurse 
do  for  all  three." 

"  Poor  fellow — poor  woman  !"  said  Lionel 
Foxgrove. 

"  No  band — no  music  — no  nothing  expen- 
sive !"  shouted  the  party. 

Dunuppe's  tears  flowed  freely,  not  so  much 
from  gratitude  at  the  liberality  displayed  in 
his  favour,  as  from  the  pain  caused  by  the 
repeated  kicks  of  his  friend  Strutterly,  who 
wished  him  to  understand  how  zealous  he  was 
in  his  favour  by  denuding  his  shins  of  their 
epidermis. 

"  Well,  what  is  the  entertainment  to  be  ?" 
inquired  Crompton  Beecham. 

"  Imitations — stories — recitations  —  songs 
and  ventriloquism,"  said  Dunuppe. 

"  Won't  do  at  all ;  we  have  heard  all  that 
from  Strutterly,"  said  Lionel  Foxgrove. 

"  I  am  afraid — I  really  am  more  than  afraid 

p  5 
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— I  am  convinced  that  I  cannot  promise  more 
until  my  company  arrives,"  said  Dunuppe. 

"  Then  I  vote  we  don't  go,"  said  Beecham. 
"  It  will  cost  us  no  end  of  tin  for  yellows  and 
buggies — and " 

"  Then  I  am  a  ruined  individual — I  must 
refund,"  said  Dunuppe. 

"  And  here  Mrs.  Dunuppe  and  her  five  sets 
of  triplets  will  be  starved,"  said  Strutterly. 

"  I  rather  think  there  is  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  what  is  called  gammon  in  the  matter 
of  those  fifteen  children,"  said  Foxgrove. 

"  Then  I  am  distinctly  to  understand  that 
you  accuse  me  of  falsehood,  Mr.  Foxgrove  f 
said  Strutterly. 

"Distinctly — most  distinctly,"  said  Fox- 
grove. 

Mr.  Coriolanus  put  on  his  father's  •  statue- 
of-Mars  look,  and  scowled  on  Foxgrove.  See- 
ing that  Lionel  was  not  dismayed  by  the 
statue-of-Mars  look,  he  seized  a  claret-bottle ; 
but,  before  he  could  hurl  it  at  the  head  of  his 
calumniator,  Beecham  knocked  Foxgrove  out 
of  his  chair,  and  rose  to  apologise.  He  knew 
he  should  incur  the  maternal  malediction  if 
he  offended  the  son  of  the  great  tragedian. 
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The  apology  was  received,  bat  with  the 
statue-of-Mars  look.  Dunuppe,  poor  fellow, 
was  playing  with  the  cheque,  and  anxious  to 
return  it.  Stnitterly  saw  this,  bat  would  not 
allow  him  to  sacrifice  so  much  ready  money, 
so  essential  to  Mrs.  Dunuppe — the  imaginary 
Mrs.  Dunuppe,  and  her  imaginary  fifteen 
children. 

"  Gentlemen,  lend  me  your  ears.  I  hare 
a  proposition  to  make."  (Hear  !  hear !  from 
Lionel  under  the  table.)  "  As  Mr.  Dunuppe's 
company  may  not  be  able  to  arrive  for  some 
daye,  and  he  has  his  theatre  all  prepared,  why 
not  act  a  play  ourselves  ?" 

It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  this  out-of-the- 
way  proposal  sobered  the  greatest  number  of 
the  party ;  but,  then,  every  man  fancies,  be- 
fore he  is  one-and-twenty,  that  he  is,  by  nature, 
fitted  for  the  stage.  The  proposal  was  seconded 
hy  Lionel  Foxgrove,  who  rose  for  the  purpose 
from  under  the  table,  and  carried  nem.  con. 

"  What  shall  we  play  V*  inquired  Dunuppe. 

Several  plays — tragedies,  comedies,  farces, 
spectacles,  melodramas,  extravaganzas,  operas 
— were  suggested.  The  apple  of  discord  had 
been  thrown  among  the  party,  and  they  did 
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not  seem  likely  to  relinquish  it  until  they  had 
eaten  it — rind,  pips,  core,  and  all. 

"  Gentlemen,  fill  your  glasses;  I  have  another 
proposition  to  make,"  said  Coriolanus  Strut- 
terly,  not  putting  on  the  statue-of-Mars  look. 

"  I  second  it,"  screamed  Beecham  and  Fox- 
grove  together. 

"  Hear  me.  I,  for  once  in  my  life,  feel  a 
delicacy  in  making  a  proposition,"  continued 
Strutterly. 

"  Delicacy  be  ■  !  that  is,  go  on,"  said 
Beecham. 

"  The  fact  is,  that  I,  since  I  have  been  in 
Oxford  and  seen  the  habits,  manners,  and 
customs  of  the  place,  have  written  a  little 
farce,  illustrative  of " 

"  Hear !  hear !"  from  all  sides  of  the  table. 

"  A  little  farce— which,  I  think,  with  Dun- 
uppe's  assistance,  we  might  bring  out  on  the 
boards  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Ensham." 

"  Hurrah !  Coriolanus  Strutterly  for  ever !" 
shouted  the  excited  party. 

"  With  your  leave,  then,  gentlemen,  we  will 
meet  at  Foxgrove's  rooms  to  breakfast  to- 
morrow at  ten.  I  will  read  the  farce  over  to 
you,  and  cast  the  parts.    Beecham  and  Fox- 
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grove  shall  copy  out  the  lengths.  Dunuppe 
shall  prepare  the  little  scenery  and  properties 
necessary,  and  I  think  we  shall  amuse  our- 
selves, and  astonish-  our  friends.  The  little 
trifle  we  have  advanced  to  our  friend — I  may 
say  our  friend  —  Dunuppe  will  enable  him  to 
procure  all  the  requisites.  We  had  better  go 
to  supper  now,  and  meet  again  at  ten  to-morrow. 
Beecham,  order  the  broiled  bones." 

Beecham  of  course  obeyed.  Mr.  Dunuppe 
made  as  good  a  meal  at  supper  as  he  had  done 
at  dinner.  He  was  still  abstemious  as  to 
fluids,  until  he  had  sung  three  songs,  and 
given  three  imitations ;  then,  concluding  he 
had  done  enough  for  bis  entertainers,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  do  something  for  himself.  He 
lighted  up  a  cigar,  mixed  himself  a  very  stiff 
tumbler  of  grog,  and  sat  the  whole  party  out, 
excepting  his  friend,  Mr.  Coriolanus  Strutterly, 
who  had  a  head  that  could  accomplish  miracles 
in  the  "  wine  and  spirit  department — whole- 
sale, or  by  the  Bingle  bottle." 

As  soon  as  the  party,  including  Beecham 
and  Foxgrove,  were  too  much  fuddled  to  be 
amusing,  Strutterly  suggested  to  Dunuppe  the 
propriety  of  retiring,  and  preparing  the  sofa 
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in  his  rooms  for  a  shake-down  for  the  night. 
"  Do  as  I  do,"  said  Coriolanus. 
Mr.  Dunuppe  did.  He  put  a  bottle  of 
brandy  into  one  pocket,  sundry  lumps  of 
sugar  and  cigars  into  the  other,  took  a  lighted 
candle  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  jug  of  hot  water 
in  his  right,  and  followed  his  friend  to  his  own 
rooms. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Strutterly  had  arranged 
these  supplies  so  as  to  be  convenient  for 
finishing  the  evening  comfortably,  he  looked 
hard  at  his  friend,  Mr.  Dunuppe,  and  cried, 
"  Snacks." 

Dunuppe  understood  the  etiquette  on  such 
occasions — took  a  ten  pound  note  from  Strut- 
terly, and  resigned  to  him  the  cheque  for 
twenty  pounds.  He  then  filled  and  lighted 
up,  as  if  he  had  done  his  duty  to  a  brother  of 
the  sock  and  buskin. 

In  the  morning,  not  one  half  of  the  party 
who  had  promised  to  come  were  at  Foxgrove's 
breakfast.  Those  that  were  there,  were  look- 
ing very  seedy,  and  not  half  so  enthusiastic 
as  they  were  the  night  before.  Hot  coffee, 
devilled  bones,  peppered  kidneys,  and  other 
stimuli,  however,  revived  them;   and  when 
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Mr.  Dunappe  had  laid  in  as  much  as  he  could, 
he  called  on  Mr.  Coriolanus  Strutterly  to  read 
his  farce. 

It  was  read,  and  .highly  applauded.  After 
Strutterly,  Dunuppe,  Beecham,  and  Foxgrove, 
had  chosen  their  parts,  the  others  tossed  up 
for  the  remainder  of  the  characters.  The 
college  barber  was  summoned,  and  ordered  to 
find  a  Bcribe  to  write  out  the  parts,  and  every- 
thing was  arranged  as  to  the  study  requisite. 

Mr.  Dunuppe  was  sent  off  with  twenty 
pounds  in  his  pocket,  as  every  body  thought, 
but  Strutterly,  who  knew  better,  to  procure  a 
wardrobe  and  appropriate  properties  from  his 
uncle,  at  Woodstock,  and  to  settle  with  Pub- 
lican Smalleye  and  Jack  Ford,  the  dog-fighter, 
at  Ensham. 

The  day  week  on  which  the  farce  had  been 
read  was  fixed  upon  for  its  representation. 
The  players  all  bound  themselves,  by  "  'pon 
my  honours,"  not  to  betray  their  employment 
to  any  one.  If  the  farce  went  off  well  the 
first  night,  it  was  their  intention  to  give  away 
tickets,  at  five  shillings  each,  to  their  friends, 
for  a  week  or  two,  and  then  to  admit  the 
public  at  a  lower  rate,  for  the  benefit  of  poor 
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Dunuppe,  and,  it  must  be  owned,  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr*  Coriolanus,  who  made  an  agree- 
ment with  him  to  u  go  snacks ;"  an  arrange- 
ment to  which  he  was  obliged  to  consent,  for 
fear  the  son  of  the  great  tragedian  should 
withdraw  his  patronage;  and  into  which  he 
willingly  entered,  when  he  was  told  that  the 
clothes  in  which  he  had  appeared  in  St.  Pe- 
ter's, for  "  one  night  only,"  were  his  own. 

Every  thing  went  on  remarkably  well.  The 
players  got  their  parts  by  heart,  and  were  in- 
structed in  the  business  of  the  scene  by  Corio- 
lanus Strutterly,  who  converted  his  rooms  into  . 
a  temporary  theatre,  and  made  that  circum- 
stance a  very  good  excuse  for  converting 
Beecham's  and  Foxgrove's  rooms  into  the  r«- 
fectoires.  His  scout,  as  they  say,  "  smelt  a 
rat ;"  but  he  dared  not  open  on  the  scent.  To 
secure  his  silence— for  his  looks  betrayed  his 
suspicions — he  was  let  into  the  secret,  and 
promised  a  free  admission,  if  he  was  prudent, 
and  a  thorough  good  licking,  if  he  dared  to 
split.     Of  course,  he  held  his  tongue. 

Dunuppe  got  every  thing  out  of  pawn ;  for 
his  uncle  was  munificent  when  he  got  his 
money,  and  yielded  up  the  properties  of  the 
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Theatre  Royal,  Ensbam,  without  any  reserve. 
Publican  Smalleye  and  Jack  Ford  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  manager's  confidence,  and  did 
their  best  to  conceal  the  real  motive  for  deco- 
rating the  bam.  All  went  right;  not  a  don 
nor  an  undergraduate  had  the  most  distant 
notion  that  a  dramatic  effort  was  to  be  made, 
by  the  sons  of  alma  maier,  so  near  to  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  university ;  not  a  single  soul  in 
Ensham,  except  Jack  Ford  and  Publican 
Smalleye,  dreamed  of  the  honour  about  to  be 
conferred  on  his  little  village. 

The  day  arrived.  The  players  reached  En- 
sham — not  in  a  body,  but  by  relays — some  on 
Cheltenham  coaches — now  extinguished  by  the 
G.  W.  R. — some  on  horseback,  others  in  bug- 
gies, and  the  more  cautious  ones  in  wherries, 
rid  Old  Father  Thames. 

Jack  Ford  set  six  big  boys,  with  six  big 
boll-dogs,  at  certain  distances  about  the  barn 
— the  Theatre  Royal — and  Publican  Smalleye 
induced  the  churchwardens  to  have  a  supper 
at  the  Red  Lion  on  that  very  night,  to  settle 
an  intricate  parish  quarrel,  and  to  keep  tbem 
ant  of  the  way.  The  candles  were  lighted,  the 
actors  dressed,  and  the  curtain  drew  up,  to  no 
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other  audience  bat  Publican  Smalleye  and 
Jack  Ford,  to  represent  an  Oxford  anecdote, 
turned  into  a  little  farce— though  it  was  far- 
cical enough  without  any  turning  — by  the 
son  of  the  great  tragedian,  Mr.  Coriolanus 
Strutterly. 

His  modesty  —  I  mean  that  "  unknown 
quantity"  of  modesty  belonging  to  Mr.  C. 
Strutterly,  Jun. — might  have  induced  him  not 
to  publish  his  farce,  for  fear  of  criticism.  As 
I — the  proctor,  i.e.,  the  ex-proctor's  repre- 
sentative and  amanuensis — have  no  fear  of 
criticism,  because  the  system  of  reviewing  is 
now  thoroughly  understood,  and  have  a  copy 
of  the  farce,  I  give  it  to  my  readers.  If  the 
pirates  choose  to  stageify  it,  and  bring  it  oat 
at  a  minor  or  a  major,  I  only  hope  they  will 
give  me  a  "  private  box,"  which  is,  I  am  told, 
all  they  even  give  an  author,  whose  brains 
they  sack  without  any  leave  or  license,  except 
the  lord  chamberlain's. 

END  OF  VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIT. 

AN  UNACADEMICAL  PROCEEDING. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  premise  that  the 
little   anecdote    here   farcified,   is   one   well 
known   in   the   University  of   Oxford,    and 
founded  on  truth.     After  the  farce  was  writ- 
ten, Mr.  Strutterly  found  out  that  the  anec- 
dote, though   a  publico,   materies,  had  been 
"  used  up,"  and  made  a  subject,  privati  juris, 
by  the  clever  author  of  "  My  Cousin  Nicholas." 
As  I,  P.  P.,  the  ex-proctor's  editor,  know  that 
Mr.  Strutterly  had  not  seen  "  My  Cousin  Ni- 
cholas," or  any  of  bis  relatives  or  friends, 
when  he  wrote  the  farce,  I  feel  justified  in 
amusing  my  younger  readers — the  kind  sons 
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of  Alma  Mater,  our  common  mother — by  not 
suppressing  it.  I  can  fortunately  appeal  in 
Mr.  Strutterly's  favour  to  the  testimony  of 
one  who  will  join  me  in  assuring  the  author 
of  "  My  Cousin  Nicholas  "  that  he  did  not 
crib  from  him. 

KEEPING  TERM: 

OR, 

A    LARK    TO    LONDON. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 
As  represented  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Ensham. 

Uncle  Wilmot  Debrington,  Mr.  Dunuppe, 
Dick  Debrington,  Mr.  Coriolanus  Strutterly. 

Horace  Fairtown,  Mr.  Crompton  Beecham. 

Tutor,  By  an  old  young  gentleman. 

Peter  Pumps,  Mr.  Lionel  Foxgrove. 

Miss  Althaea  Debrington,  "I  By  three   effeminate  -  looking 
Miss  Alice  Green,  r young  gentlemen,  who  refuse 

Jenny,  to  give  their  names. 


Scene  I. — Horace  Fairtown's  Lodgings. 

Hot.  (reading  in  a  lounging  chair  y  pulls 
out  his  watch).  Well!  half-past  four,  and 
Dick  Debrington  not  arrived !  I  almost  wish 
he  may  not  come  up,  for  I  begin  to  suspect 
it  was  not  very  prudent  or  kind  in  me  to 
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tempt  him  up  from  Oxford,  merely  to  see  an 
opera ;  for  if  he  is  found  out  and  rusticated, 
Uncle  Wilmot  cuts  him  off  with  a  shilling, 
and  I,  who  cannot  keep  myself,  must  in  jus- 
tice keep  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life  (bell 
rings).  That's  the  second-floor  bell,  and 
here  he  is  for  a  pony ! 

Enter  Dick  Debrington,  as  just  off  a 

journey. 
Hot.  Ah !  Dick,  old  fellow,  how  are  you  ? 
Dick.  Quite  winded,  getting  up  to  your 
confounded  high    robms.      Why   don't  you 
lower  your  notions  of  living  ? 

Hot.  Why, "  getting  up  stairs"  has  been  all 
the  rage;  but  I  had  almost  given  you  up; 
late,  are  you  not  ? 

Dick.  I  could  not  manage  to  be  earlier. 
Consider,  I  had  two  lectures  to  attend,  which 
I  made  a  point  of  doing  as  a  blind;  they 
were  not  over  'till  twelve,  and  it  is  now  only 
half-past  four. 

Hot.  Not  so  slow ;  fifty-seven  miles  in  four 
hours  and  a  half.     How  did  you  do  it  ? 

Dick.  Drove  tandem  to  Maidenhead  in 
three  hours  easy;  left  the  team  with  Love- 
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grove  ready  for  the  down-journey  to-morrow ; 
did  a  bit  of  danger  in  the  three  o'clock 
train;  padded  from  Paddington  in  a  patent 
safety ;  and  here  I  am,  Horace  Fairtown,  at 
your  service. 

Hor.  Do  you  know,  Dick,  I  don't  feel 
easy  about  your  leaving  Oxford  in  term-time ; 
it's  against  the  statutes  to  sleep  out  of 
college. 

Dick.  True,  but  some  of  the  parliamentary 
big  wigs  say  the  statutes  want  altering  —  re- 
forming I  believe  is  the  correct  word ;  so  if 
we  undergraduates  do  away  with  the  old  ones 
altogether,  they'll  have  the  ground  cleared 
of  the  rubbish,  ready  to  build  the  new 
ones  on. 

Hor.  I'm  afraid  the  dons  of  the  "  varsity" 
won't  allow  of  that  plea;  but  won't  your 
scout  split  if  he  finds  your  bed  has  not  been 
slept  in  ? 

Dick.  He  knows  he  '11  have  his  head  split 
if  he  does ;  besides,  it  won't  pay  him  so  well 
as  holding  his  tongue ;  but.  I  don't  trust  him. 
My  friends  have  agreed  to  put  the  first  man 
that's  drunk  in  college  to-night  into  my  bed ; 
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he'll  be  sure  to  wake  before  morning  to 
moisten  his  parched  mouth  from  the  water- 
jug  ;  and,  finding  his  mistake,  will  run  off  to 
his  own  rooms,  leaving  my  bed  well  rumpled, 
and  other  marks  of  occupation  behind  him. 
What  do  you  think  of  my  plan  ? 

Hor.  No  bad  idea — making  another  mans 
drunkenness  a  proof  of  the  sobriety  of  your 
conduct !  But  about  your  tutor  to-morrow ; 
you  can't  get  down  in  time  for  lecture. 

Dick.  True;  but  luckily  to-morrow  is  a 
saint's-day,  and  it's  astonishing  how  regularly 
we  keep  those  holy  days  —  tutors  and  all.  I 
mean  to  be  at  dinner  in  hall  at  five,  and  cha- 
pel at  seven ;  so  make  yourself  easy  about 
that ;  and  now  for  your  plans  for  to-night. 

Hot.  The  opera  and  ballet  of  course,  and 
then  well  do  a  bit  of  Marquis,  or  make  the 
night  out  somehow.  But  where's  your  car- 
pet-bag? Though  we  don't  dress  much  for 
the  opera  now. 

Dick.  Not  dress?— do  you  mean  to  say  the 
opera  is  not  patronized  ? 

Hot.  What  a  slow  coach  you  are !  not  to 
know  every  thing  foreign  is  patronized !     Do 
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you  think  if  lions,  tigers,  and  leopards  were 
born  on  Hounslow  Heath,  they'd  be  so  gra- 
ciously received  as  they  are  ? 

Dick.  Perhaps  not;  but,  as  to  dressing, 
when  my  tiger,  Peter  Pumps,  condescends  to 
show  himself,  I  shall  be  ready  in  five  minutes ; 
oh,  here  he  is. 

Enter  Peter,  in  great  haste. 

Peter.  Beg  pardon,  sir !  —  servant,  Mr. 
Fairtown — my  nerves  are  rather  unstrung, 
sir. 

Dick.  What,  "  getting  up  stairs "  has 
winded  you  too,  I  suppose. 

Hot.  Give  him  time :  if  his  news  is  bad, 
you'll  hear  it  soon  enough ;  and,  if  good,  it 
will  bear  keeping,  not  to  mention  the  plea- 
sures of  anticipation. 

Peter.  Oh,  sir !  as  I  was  running  up  stairs 
with  your  clothes  ready  brushed,  the  first-floor 
door  was  open ;  curiosity  got  the  better  of  me 
—I  peeped  in,  and  was  admiring  the  furniture, 
pictures,  and  other  works  of  Nature,  when  I 
stumbled  on  this,  sir,  lying  on  the  sofa ;  and, 
if  that's  not  enough'  to  frighten  me,  what 
is? 
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Dick.  Uncle  Wilmot's  dressing-gown,  as  I'm 
a  sinner ! 

Peter.  No  doubt  of  that,  sir;  and,  wherever 
his  dressing-gown  is,  there  the  old  one  is,  or 
not  far  off.  Shall  I  ask  the  landlady  to  whom 
the  apartments  below  belong  ? 

Hor.  Ay,  run  —  quick  as  a  steamer  on  the 
railroad,  only  don't  follow  the  fashion,  and 
burst. 

Peter.  Or  I  shall  be  sure  to  be  blown  up  again 
when  I  return. 

[Exit  with  dressing-goum. 

Dick.  This  is  pleasant  —  Uncle  Wilmot  in 
town,  and  in  this  very  house.  What's  to  be 
done  ? 

Hor.  Before  we  lay  our  plans  of  defence, 
let  us  be  sure  that  the  enemy  is  near.  I  know 
some  new  lodgers  came  in  yesterday,  but  I  have 
not  seen  them,  nor  heard  any  thing  of  them, 
except  a  chord  or  two  struck  by  some  one  on 
the  old  piano,  in  evident  despair  of  knocking 
a  tune  out  of  it. 

Dick.  Music  is  not  in  my  worthy  uncle's  line. 
But  he  may  have  my  dear  cousin  Althaea  with 
him,  and  then 
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Hot.  What  then  ?  You  forget  you  must  not 
be  seen — but  here's  Peter. 

Enter  Peter. 

Peter.  The  landlady  says,  sir  (imitating), 
"  The  best  apartments  is  ockipied  by  a  Mr. 
Wilmot  Debrington,  and  two  young  wimen, 
what's  his  darters." 

Dick.  Two  daughters  !  it  can't  be — he  has 
but  one. 

Hot.  As  far  as  you  know;  but  it  is  not 
every  father  who  acknowledges  all  his  children 
at  once.     Now,  what's  to  be  done  ? 

Dick.  I  can't  tell ;  you  must  advise. 

Hot.  We  must  keep  close,  like  two  zoolo- 
gical monkeys  in  cold  weather.  He  has 
no  business  up  in  this  part  of  the  house, 
and  we  can  see  all  clear  below  before  we 
start. 

Peter.  Pardon  me,  sir,  but,  to  prevent  ac- 
cidents, as  the  man  said  when  he  lit  his  pipe 
out  of  the  powder-mill  window,  you  are  nearly 
of  a  size,  and  if  you,  Mr.  Fairtown,  would  fur- 
nish master  with  one  of  your  suits,  and  both 
were  to  put  on  false  whiskers  and  a  pair  of 
spectacles,  I  think  there  could  be  no  fear. 
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Dick.  And  a  pretty  pair  of  spectacles  we 
shall  make.  But  it's  not  a  bad  plan  ;  so  come, 
Horace,  let  us  hide  our  natural  beauties  under 
this  disguise. 

Hor.  Allons  !  and  Peter  Pumps,  in  the  mean 
time,  must  find  out  the  ladies'  maid  —  the 
tigress— and,  by  making  love  to  her,  or  pre- 
tending to  do  so,  worm  out  all  their  plans. 

[Exeunt  Dick  and  Horace. 

Peter  (solus).  I  find  out  the  tigress !  If  she 
has  any  taste  she'll  discover  me.  The  land- 
lady will  not  fail  to  rouse  her  curiosity  by  a 
true  description  of  my  personalities,  and  she 
can't  resist  that.  Heigho !  I  wish  we  were 
safe  in  Oxford,  for,  if  old  Uncle  Wilmot  dis- 
covers us,  master's  undone,  and  I'm  done.  He's 
such  a  cross,  stingy,  old  devil,  and  owes  me  a 
grudge  for  killing  a  brace  of  hares  in  his  pre- 
serves, last  Christmas  vacation,  to  send  to  my 
friends  in  Oxford  for  their  ball  and  supper- 
party.  (Door  p.  s.  opens  slowly.)  Ah !  what 
now  ?  Egad,  I  thought  so — here's  the  tigress 
come  to  inspect  me.  Jenny,  Miss  Althaea's 
maid,  and  one  of  my  breach-of-promises  — 
here's  luck ! 

b  5 
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Enter  Jenny,  peeping.  Peter  pretending 
to  look  out  of  the  window  and  partly  hid 
by  the  curtains. 

Jen.  These  are  the  rooms,  and  nobody  here. 
By  the  landlady's  description  of  the  young 
man  as  waits  on  the  other  young  man,  I've 
seen  him  before.  Yes  {seeing  Peter)  ;  and 
now  I  see  him  behind.  (Peter  turns.)  What, 
Peter!  Mr.  Pumps,  ain't  you  going  to  salute 
me?  Oh,  you  perjured  young  man!  when 
you  took  your  printed  affidavy  never  to  forgit 
me,  but  have  my  himage  carved  on  your  art ! 

Peter.  Ah,  Jenny !  my  only  love !  is  that  you? 
You  can't  think  how  surprised,  and  —  and 
glad  I  am  to  see  you  here.  I  did  not  look  at 
first,  Jenny,  for  fear  it  should  he  some  other 
young  woman  coming  to  win  my  affections 
from  you. 

Jen.  Conceited  puppy  !  but  how  came  you 
here  ?  Was  that  your  young  master,  my  old 
master's  nevy,  as  you  came  in  with  just  now  ? 
I  thought  you  was  both  a  studying  at  Oxford 
College. 

Peter.  It  was  my  young  master,  but  not 
your  old  master's  nevy.     I've  taken  my  name 
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off  his  books,  and  left  Oxford.  Things  are  so 
altered  there  now,  Jenny  :  no  wine  nor  women 
—  nothing  but  kettles  and  crumpets!  I've 
taken  office  under  a  new  master,  twin  brother 
to  this  second  floor,  Mr.  Horace  Fairtown. 

Jen.  And  never  to  write  and  tell  me ! 

Peter.  How  could  I  write,  when  I  can't 
write  ?  Infant  schools  weren't  invented  when 
I  was  a  babby ;  and  how  could  I  tell  you,  when 
you  never  told  me  where  I  was  to  tell  you  ?  I 
wish  I'd  known  you  were  here ;  it  would  have 
saved  me  some  anxiety,  I  can  tell  you  that. 
Who  are  you  here  with  ? 

Jen.  With  old  master  and  his  daughter,  and 
Miss  Alice  Green,  a  schoolfellow  of  her's.  Old 
Stingy  has  brought  them  up  for  a  fortnight,  to 
show  them  all  London  {imitating),  "  Though 
it's  very  expensive — very  !" 

Peter.  And  where  are  you  going  to-night  ? 

Jen.  To  the  hopera,  to  be  sure. 

Peter.  That's  lucky !  we're  going  too,  and 
you  and  I  can  have  a  t€te-in-t€te  in  the  gal- 
lery. You  haven't  forgot  that  little  proposal 
I  made  you  at  Christmas,  Jenny  ? 

Jen.  Proposal !  marry  a  tiger,  indeed  ! 
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Peter.  "  Birds  of  a  feather,"  you  know, 
Jenny ;  you're  a  tigress,  and  who  knows  but 
what  we  may  be  as  highly  patronized  as  the 
lions  and  other  foreign  brutes. 

Jen.  But  I  hate  to  be  seen  only  at  half 
price,  and  to  be  watched  while  I  eat  my  vit- 
tles.  There's  no  comfort  in  that — besides,  it's 
undecent ;  and,  if  I  had  a  bone  to  pick  with 
you,  Peter,  I  had  rather  pick  it  in  private. 

Peter.  But,  if  we  should  chance  to  have 
some  tigerettes — little  cubs — we  might  all  go 
on  the  stage  as  "  the  Streaked  Family  from 
Bengal,"  and  sing  our  native  airs. 

Jen.  Cubs !  stage,  indeed  !  you  brute ! 

[Slaps  his  face. 

Peter  {rubbing  his  face).  You'd  be  sure  to 
appear  with  eclat,  Jenny.  But  paws  off,  and 
run  away,  for  I  hear  my  master  coming. 

Enter  Horace  and  Dick,  dressed  exactly 
alike,  with  green  spectacles,  moustaches, 
and  whiskers. 

ffor.  Peter,  what  young  woman  is  that  ? 

Dick  (aside).  Jenny,  my  cousin's  maid  and 
confidante  !  this  is  still  more  pleasant !  But 
she  won't  know  me. 
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Peter.  This,  sir — is  a — young  woman,  sir, 
that's  just  come  to  look  after  —  after  —  what 
was  it  you  came  tb  look  after,  young  woman  ? 
— the  cat  ? 

Jen.  (aside  to  him.)  Yes ;  puss  in  boots.  I 
merely  came  in,  gentlemen,  to  see  if  all  was 
right  in  these  apartments. 

Peter.  Oh,  yes  !  all  right !  drive  on,  young 
woman. 

[Pushing  her  off.     She  slips  back  unseen. 

Jen.  (aside).  I  suspect,  somehow,  it's  all 
wrong,  young  man. 

Peter  (running  up  to  Dick  J.  Beg  pardon, 
sir,  but  this  coat  wrinkles  a  little.  I'll  just 
set  it  to  rights,  and  then  put  you  up  to  their 
movements. 

While  he  and  Hon.  are  setting  Dick  to 
rights,  Jenny  comes  on  and  goes  off  un- 
seen after  saying — 

Jenny  (aside).  If  that  ain't  "  my  cousin 
Dick,"  as  my  missus  calls  him — I  never  saw 
him! — just  his  figure  —  he  turned  away  his 
head,  too,  and  wouldn't  speak  —  that's  suspi- 
cious!— (goes  close  to  his  left  hand,  which  is 
hanging  down.)     His  ring,  as  I'm  alive! — 
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the  very  one,  with  the  little  fat  boy  with  no 
trousers  and  a  pair  of  wings  on,  as  he  seals 
his  billies  with !  I'm  off  to  tell  missus !  [Exit. 

Hot.  There,  now  you'll  do,  Dick  —  strong 
family  likeness  between  us,  eh,  Peter  ? 

Peter.  There  ought  to  be,  sir ;  for  you  had 
but  one  pair  of  parents  between  you — twins — 
as  I  told  little  Mischief,  Miss  Debrington's 
maid,  just  now.  Your  uncle,  sir,  has  found 
courage  enough  to  spend  a  fortnight  and  forty 
pounds  in  London,  as  a  treat  to  his  daughter 
and  her  friend,  Miss  Alice  Green ;  so  Jenny  says. 

Hot.  Alice  Green ! — That's  the  very  young 
lady,  your  uncle's  ward,  whom  I  offended  at 
the  Woodstock  ball ;  when  you  and  I  rather 
exceeded,  and  were  nearly  being  horsewhipped 
overnight  and  shot  the  next  morning. 

Dick.  You  apologized  to  her  next  day,  and 
told  me,  you  thought,  successfully. 

Hor.  True,  Still,  I'm  glad  I'm  disguised ; 
for  her  beauty  and  modesty  made  me  feel  my- 
self such  a  degraded  fool,  I  am  ashamed  to  be 
seen  by  her  again. 

Peter.  They  are  all  going  to  the  opera  to- 
night, sir. 
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Dick.  That's  our  usual  luck !  —  but  they 
never  can  discover  us  in  this  disguise,  and 
our  beauty  won't  induce  them  to  look  at  us 
twice. 

Peter.  Discover !  —  impossible !  —  I  should 
not  know  you — and  if  a  tiger  can't  see  through 
a  cover,  nothing  can  but  a  tigress,  and  I'll  blind 
ours.  [Exeunt  omnes. 

Scene  II. — First  Floor. 
Altelsa  and  Alice  at  work.    Enter  to  them 

Jenny,  running. 

Jen.  Oh !  marm— oh !  Miss  Althaea !  Such  a 
discivery  as  I've  made !  Who  do  you  think  is 
in  London,  and  in  this  very  house  ? 

Alth.  An  M.P.,  perhaps,  come  up  to  "  the 
house,"  or  his  surgeon,  on  the  corn  question — 
ah!  ah! 

Al.  And  it's  such  a  troublesome  one,  he'll 
soon  want  to  cut  it— ah !  ah ! 

Jen.  That's  all  chaff y  marm ;  but,  when  I 
mentions  names,  you'll  be  better  bred  and 
more  serious. 

Alth.  Well,  who  is  it,  girl  ?  Some  of  our 
country  neighbours  likely  to  claim  acquaint- 
ance and  bore  us  ? 
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AL  Heaven  forbid !  Your  dad,  my  guardian 
— Uncle  Wilmot,  as  every  body  calls  him — is 
quite  bore  enough  for  two ! 

Jen.  Mann!  Peter  Pumps  is  in  London, 
and  in  this  very  house,  up  two-pair ! 

Alth.  Peter  Pumps — my  cousin  Dick's  ti- 
ger— then  his  master's  here,  too !  Delightful ! 

Al.  Now  I  shall  be  "  de  trop,"  and  bored 
to  death  with  "  Dear  Dick,"  "  Dear  Thaea." 

Jen.  I  had  some  talk  with  Mr.  Pumps, 
marm ;  and  he  says,  he  has  left  Mr.  Debring- 
ton's  service,  and  lives  here  with  two  twins  of 
the  name  of  Fairtown. 

Al.  Fairtown !  I  wish  I  could  see  them!  I 
wonder  whether  one  of  them  is  that  nice,  shy 
young  man  who  called  to  apologize  for  being 
rude  at  the  Woodstock  ball,  when  he  only 
kissed  my  hand  ! 

Alth.  Have  you  seen  these  two  twins,  as 
you  call  them,  Jenny  ? 

Jen.  Yes,  marm.  I  went  into  the  two-pur, 
just  to  look  for  the  cat ;  and,  while  I  was  talk- 
ing to  him — 

AL  Him — what,  the  cat? 

Jen.  No — leastways,  yes — Miss,  the  tiger- 
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cat,  Mr.  Jumps.  In  come  two  gentlemen — 
fac-stirailies  of  each  other  —  the  same  hat, 
coat,  waistcoat,  and  every  thing — green  spec- 
tacles, large  whiskers,  and  a  pair  of  smellers. 

Both.  Smellers !  what  are  they  ? 

Jen.  What  the  soldiers  wore  at  Waterloo- 
battle,  formerly ;  and  the  shopboys'  at  Water- 
loo-house wear,  now,  on  a  Sunday.  Mustar- 
chers,  they  call  them. 

Alth.  Then,  I'm  sure  we  don't  know  them. 

Jen.  But  do  you  know  a  ring  that  has  a 
fat,  little  boy — all  unkivered — 

Al.  Hush  !  Jenny — how  very  indelicate ! 

Jen.  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  one  of  those 
gentlemen  with  the  barnacles  and  smellers  has 
got  that  very  identical,  indelicate  little  boy  on 
a  ring  on  his  left  little  finger !  for  I  seed  it — 
and  I'm  convinced  the  whiskers  and  smellers 
is  only  a  forgery — just  to  give  them  an  hair, 
like — there's  a  secret,  marm,  somewhere,  and 
M  find  it  out;  so  I'll  go  and  pump  Peter 
Pumps.  \Exit. 

Al.  Make  your  mind  easy,  "  Cousin  Thaea" 
—  if  Jenny  has  the  handling  of  him,  she'll 
pump  him  dry,  depend  on  it. 
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Alth.  Put  up  your  work  —  here  comes  my 
dear  dad,  and  we  are  not  dressed !     We  must 
not  spoil  his  dinner  and  his  temper  too,  so 
we'll  defer  our  toilet  till  we  have  dined. 
Enter  Mr.  Wilmot  Debrington. 

Uncle.  What,  girls !  not  dressed  yet  ?  Here 
are  the  opera-tickets  —  eight  shillings  a-piece 
—very  expensive !  very !  They  tried  to  get 
half-a-guinea  —  but  no,  no !  Make  haste  and 
let's  be  in  good  time,  and  get  as  much  music 
as  we  can  for  our  money !  Very  expensive !  very ! 

Alth.  Thanks,  dear  dad.  Our  fondness 
for  music  won't  allow  us  to  be  late. 

Uncle.  Then  there's  the  job-carriage,  too  — 
two  guineas  a-day,  and  five  shillings  the 
groom !  and  my  own  horses  eating  their  heads 
off  at  home!  —  Very  expensive!  very!  and 
these  apartments  ten  guineas  a- week — nearly 
a  load  of  wheat !  and  my  house  in  the  country 
doing  nothing— lying  idle — and  the  servants 
on  board  wages.    Very  expensive !  very ! 

AL  Don't  be  stingy,  guardy,  for  once  in 
your  life. 

Uncle.  Stingy  —  I  warrant  Miss  Althaea, 
there,  and  her  Cousin  Dick,  won't  grumble  at 
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my  stinginess  when  I'm  dead  and  gone  —  but 
dying  is  very  expensive  now !  —  very  !  Doc- 
tor's charge  double  for  drugs,  because  they 
must  keep  their  drags;  and  the  new  ceme- 
tery companies  let  their  lodgings  very  dear. 

Alth.  Don't  talk  of  dying,  papa,  but  tell  me 
— have  you  heard  from  cousin  Dick  lately? 
He's  at  Oxford,  of  course,  and  not  likely  to 
be  up  here. 

Uncle.  At  Oxford  ?  of  course,  he  must  be ; 
it's  full  term.  I  had  a  letter  from  him  this 
morning — cost  me  eightpence  ;*  just  twopence 
a  line — four  lines.  Very  expensive!  very! 
Here  it  is ;  read  it. 

Alth.  {reading).  "  Dear  Uncle  Wilmot — 
From  hard  reading,  my  eyesight  is  failing: 
the  doctors  say,  incipient  cataract ;  and  I've 
sprained  my  wrist  in  writing  out  mathematical 
problems;  so  excuse  this  short  scrawl  from 
your  affectionate  nephew, 

"  Dick  Debrington. 

"  P.S.  I  want  three  hundred  pounds  for  new 
books.     Please  to  send  a  cheque  by  return." 

*  The  blessings  of  penny  postage  were  not  conferred  ou 
mankind  iu  Mr.  Strutterly's  time: 
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Uncle.     Well,  what  do  yon  think  of  it  ? 

Alth.  My  poor,  dear,  cousin  Dick !  Nearly 
blind  from  too  mnch  study,  and  wants  three 
hnndred  pounds'  worth  of  new  books ! 

Al.  What,  a  martyr  to  mathematics,  too! 
I  hope  he  has  not  injured  his  teeth  in  trying 
to  talk  Greek ! 

Uncle.  He  must  have  a  pretty  extensive 
library ;  for  this  will  make  the  third  cheque 
for  books  this  term,  besides  a  present  to  his 
tutor — his  private  coach,  as  he  calls  him :  but 
it's  my  wish  for  him  to  be  a  scholar ;  and,  if 
gaining  honours  depends  on  the  number  of 
books  a  man  takes  up,  he'll  have  enough,  at 
all  events.     Very  expensive !  very ! 

Alth.  Never  mind  the  expense,  sir;  con- 
sider the  honour — A.B.,  A.M.,  D.C.L.,  D.D., 
and  all  that,  tacked  to  his  name ! 

Uncle.  All  very  well,  formerly ;  but  now, 
if  you  run  against  a  man  in  the  street,  the 
chances  are  ten  to  cne  he's  a  professor  of  hum- 
bug to  some  new  university  or  other — gets  a 
doctor's  degree  for  one  pound  ten,  and  half-a- 
crown  discount  for  ready  money!  and  very 
expensive,  too!  very!     And  then  the  shop- 
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boys — assistants,  they  are  now  called — won't 
serve  after  nine  at  night,  in  order  to  get  time 
to  study  and  improve  their  minds.  Do  you 
know  how  they  do  it  ?  Why,  they  go  first  to 
the  till,  and  then  to  a  tavern,  and  get  drunk  on 
filthy  beer  and  tobacco.  Very  expensive !  very ! 

A  I.  I  wonder  their  masters  don't  part  with 
them  at  prime  cost,  and  lay  in  a  new  stock. 

Alth.  You're  both  too  severe:  but  here 
comes  Jenny,  luckily,  to  announce  dinner. 

Enter  Jenny. 

Uncle.  Dinner,  eh? 

Jen.  Yes,  sir. 

Uncle.  Ah  !  very  expensive !  very ! 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
Scene  III. — Scene  First  again ; 
but  with  candles,  cigars,  liquors,  8fc,  and  a 

large  lounging -chair  ^  with  its  back  to  the 

audience. 

Enter  Horace  and  Dick. 

Dick.  Horace,  I'm  glad  the  opera  is  over, 
for  I  feel  very  uncomfortable  in  my  mind. 
I'm  convinced  we're  discovered. 

Hot.  But  how?  I  don't  understand  it; 
unless  Pumps  has  betrayed  us. 
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Dick.  No,  no;  he  never  gives  tongue.  Yet 
it  certainly  is  odd  how  they  could  suspect  us 
even  in  this  disguise. 

Hor.  Suspect!  They  knew  us,  I'm  con- 
vinced. Did  you  notice  how  they  chose  seats 
exactly  behind  us,  and  how  they  talked  at  us, 
about  studying,  keeping  term,  whiskers,  bad 
eyes,  and  smellers? 

Dick.  Yes ;  and  once,  I'm  sure  I  felt  some- 
thing very  like  a  pinch,  when  my  dear  little 
cousin  dropped  her  fan.  However,  I'm  off 
before  it  is  light  to-morrow  morning,  and 
won't  turn  out  again  to-night ;  so  let  us  do  a 
bit  of  morality,  and  have  a  quiet  cigar  and  a 
nightcap,  and  then  to  bed. 

Hor.  Agreed ;  but  first  let  us  go  and  take 

off  these  disguises,  and  put  on  our  smoking- 

gowns  and  caps,  and  be  cozey.     Here's  Peter 

Pumps. 

Enter  Peter  Pumps. 

Peter.  The  secret  is  out,  somehow,  sir — 
how,  I  can't  tell ;  but  Jenny  was  evidently 
trying  to  pump  me;  and,  in  order  to  know 
more,  told  me  all  she  knew  already — that  you 
were  yourself,  sir,  and  nobody  else. 
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Dick.  You  of  course  did  not  let  her  get  the 
better  of  you,  for  the  credit  of  the  Oxford 
tigers  in  general — 

Hor.  Or  Peter  Pumps  in  particular. 

Peter.  No,  sir;  but  I  could  not  stop  her 
tongue,  so  I  was  forced  to  hocuss  her. 

Both.  Hocuss  ?     What  do  you  mean  ? 

Peter.  Suggested  that  she  required  refresh- 
ment, after  the  second  act,  and  treated  her  to  a 
bottle  of  gooseberry-pop — falsely  called  spark- 
ling champagne— and,  as  it  was  rather  sour,  I 
topped  her  up  with  hot  brandy-and-water : 
this  had  the  desired  effect;  and  the  young 
ladies  must  put  up  with  a  deputy  dressing- 
woman  "for  this  night  only,"  as  Jenny  is 
gone  to  bed,  rayther  unwell ! 

Dick.  Good;  but  we  must  be  off  before 
she  is  up  in  the  morning;  for  she'll  be  sure 
to  betray  us  to  Uncle  Wilmot,  out  of  pure 
revenge. 

Hot.  No  doubt  of  it;  so,  Peter,  get  us 
the  requisites  for  a  bit  of  supper,  while  we 
change  our  dress. 

[Eareunt  omnes.     Hoe.  and  Dick,  o.p., 
Peter,  p.s. 
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Enter,  from  door  in  flat,  Uncle  Wilmot, 
in  the  dressing-gown,  slippers,  fyc. 

Uncle.  Well,  here  I  am ;  popped  up  the  back 
staircase  —  such  a  fuss  the  other  way,  about 
Jenny  in  fits,  or  something.  Ha!  this  is  all  right! 
Very  thoughtful  of  the  maid  ;  but  very  expen- 
sive !  very!  She  has  laid  for  two ;  so. I  suppose 
my  girl  means  to  take  something  with  me^quite 
unnecessary  for  girls!  and  very  expensive! 
very !  Nice  arm-chair,  too  :  I  don't  recollect 
seeing  it,  before  I  went  out.  I'll  try  it.  Ah ! 
very  easy!  Cost  a  good  deal,  I  dare  say. 
Very  expensive !  very ! — but  I'll  light  up  my 
cigar,  and  Althaea  shall  make  my  grog,  when 
she  comes  down  (lights  a  cigar,  and  lies  back 
in  the  chair,  so  as  to  be  out  of  sight.) 

Enter  Horace  and  Dick,  in  dressing-gowns, 
smoking  -  caps,  Sfc ;  take  two  chairs, 
without  seeing  Uncle  Wilmot,  and  sit 
down. 

Hot.  Now,  here  are  some  capital  weeds; 
or  C'naster  and  a  meerschaum,  if  you  prefer 
it.     Help  yourself. 

Dick.  Hand  me  an  havannah,  then,  and 
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we'll  reverse  the  old  adage,  exfumo  dare  lucem 
— "  light  up  to  elicit  smoke." 

Uncle  (who  has  got  up  and  looked  over  the 
chair).  My  nephew,  Dick  Debrington,  in  Lon- 
don !  I'm  amazed !  But  I'll  know  why.  Dick, 
sir,  how  is  it  you're  here,  in  London,  instead 
of  Oxford  ?  [Comes  round. 

Dick  (aside  to  Horace).  It's  all  up !  here's 
Uncle  Wilmot.     What  shall  I  do  ? 

Hot.  (to  Dick.)  Don't  know  him.  I'll  help 
you  out. 

Uncle.  Well,  sir,  don't  you  hear  me  ?  Why 
are  you  here  in  my  room,  and  smoking  my 
cigars.     Expensive !  very ! 

Hot.  (rising).  I  beg  pardon,  old  gentleman, 
but  these  are  my  rooms,  and  those  are  my 
cigars,  one  of  which,  it  seems,  you  are  smok- 
ing as  if  it  was  one  of  your  own,  labouring 
under  some  sad  delusion. 

Uncle.  And,  perhaps,  you'll  tell  me  next 
that  I'm  under  a  sad  delusion  when  I  claim 
that  studious  young  gentleman  for  my  nephew. 

Hor.  That,  sir — that's  my  friend  Bubb  of 
the  Inner  Temple;  and  I'm  Grubb  of  the 
Middle  Temple. 

VOL.  III.  c 
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Dick,  {altering  his  voice).  Perfectly  trne ; 
Fm  Bubb  —  he's  Grnbb  —  Barristers-at-law. 
We  are  just  going  to  consult  on  a  case  of 
some  difficulty,  in  which  we  are  unexpectedly 
involved. 

Uncle.  Why,  what  are  you  mumbling  in  that 
way  for  ?  Do  you  mean  to  disown  me,  your 
own  uncle  Wilmot  ? 

Dick.  Wilmot !  what  Wilmot  ? 

Hor.    (rising).   Ay,  sir;    what  Wilmot? 
[Both  puffing  the  smoke  in  his  face. 

Uncle.  Heugh !  heugh  !  —  what  Wilmot  ? 
You  really  are  the  most  impudent,  ungrate- 
ful —  to  disown  me,  who  have  been  a  father 
to  you.     Heugh !  heugh  ! 

ffor.  Really,  old  gentleman,  you're  a  cool 
hand.  You  take  possession  of  my  room, 
smoke  my  cigars,  claim  my  friend  for  a 
nephew,  and  then  make  indecent  allusions  to 
his  mamma. 

Uncle.  I  make  indecent  allusions  !  what  do 
you  mean,  sir  ? 

Hot.  Did  not  you  say  you'd  been  a  father 
to  him  ?  If  Bubb,  senior,  were  here,  he'd  de- 
fend his  wife's  honour. 

Dick.   And,  as  a  son  of  that  respectable 
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woman,  Mrs.  Bubb,  whom  you  malign,  I  shall 
demand  satisfaction,  sir.      [Puffs  in  his  face. 

Uncle.  Heugh !  heugh !  What,  shoot  your 
poor  old  uncle  ? 

Dick.  Uncle  again !  Why,  I  never  saw  you 
before  in  my  life,  old  boy. 

Hor.  Oh!  I  see.  Come  away;  he's  a  little 
cracked— queer  in  the  upper  story ! 

Dick.  Oh!  ah!  I  understand.  Just  got 
out  from  some  house. 

Uncle.  Yes  —  the  Opera  house ;  —  heugh  ! 
heugh !  But  here  comes  one  who  will  know 
you,  if  you  are  Dick  Debrington. 

Enter  Althaea  and  Alice,  with  chamber- 
candles,  in  haste. 

Alth.  My  dear  father,  what  is  the  matter? 
How  came  you  in  this  strange  room,  making 
such  a  strange  noise,  with  these  strange  gen- 
tlemen ? 

AL  You've  frightened  us  to  death,  sir. 
We  were  afraid  you  were,  like  Jenny,  in  hy- 
sterics. 

Uncle.  Oh !  no,  I'm  merely  mad  —  a  little 
touch  of  lunacy,  that's  all,  so  your  cousin 
Dick  there  says. 

c  2 
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Alth.  My  cousin  Dick  ? — which  ? 

Uncle.  The  gentleman  there,  that's  got  a 
cataract  in  his  eyes  from  studying  too  much, 
and  sprained  his  wrist  from  writing  out  pro- 
blems. 

Alth.  That  my  cousin  Dick?  Lord,  pa! 
you  may  just  as  well  say  that  one  of  those 
men  at  the  Opera,  in  green  spectacles  and 
moustaches,  was  my  cousin  Dick. 

Al.  And  that  that  other  gentleman  was  his 
twin  brother— ridiculous ! 

Dick,  (aside  to  Horace).  It's  clear  they 
know  us,  but  won't  betray  us. 

Hot.  Ladies,  we  really  beg  your  pardon  for 
disturbing  you ;  but  if  you  would  kindly  in- 
duce that  respectable  but  mistaken  old  gen- 
tleman to  retire,  we  can't  tell  you  now  what  a 
favour  you  would  confer  on  us. 

Uncle,  Oh !  I  shall  not  want  much  induce- 
ment to  retire;  but,  if  that  ain't  Dick 
Debrington,  I'll  forfeit  my  all — and  that's 
very  expensive — very  !  And  if  it  is  Dick,  he 
shall  forfeit  his  all.  I'll  cut  him  off  with  a 
sovereign,  and  that  shall  be  a  light  one. 

Alth.  Come  along,  papa.    I  trust,  in  the 
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morning,  you'll  not  find  that  gentleman  Dick 
Debrington. 

Al.  His  friend,  of  course,  will  recommend 
an  early  return  in  consequence  of  this  unex- 
pected call. 

Dick,  {in  feigned  voice)*  Rely  on  us,  ladies, 
we'll  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  setting 
matters  right  to-morrow  morning. 
[Just  as  Uncle  is  going  out  with  a  lady  under 

each  arm,  enter  Peter,  in  haste,  with  a 

supper-tray,  and  runs  against  him. 

Uncle.  There!  what  do  you  think  of  it 
now  ?  There's  the  rascal's  tiger,  who  stole 
my  hares  last  Christmas.  What  do  you  do 
here,  sir? 

Peter.  Who,  sir?  me,  sir? — I — I've  been 
for  master's  supper.  Bub  and  Grub,  you  see, 
sir — sandwiches  and  brown  stout. 

Dick  and  Horace.  All  right,  you  see,  sir 
—  Bub  and  Grub,  his  masters — that's  us. 

Uncle.  Bub  and  Grub  !  D — mee,  they  are 
all  in  the  plot !  so  come  along,  girls ;  I'll  find 
it  out,  and  then —     [Exit  with  Alth.  and  Al. 

Dick.  And  then  —  ay,  that's  it.  /  am 
ruined,  undone,  and  disinherited.  Peter  Pumps 
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will  be  imprisoned  for  poaching,  if  not  trans- 
ported  for  hocussing  Jenny,  and  yon  will  be 
indicted  for  a  conspiracy. 

Hot.  I  trust  not ;  but  now  to  bed,  and  off 
for  Oxford  early  in  the  morning.  I'll  take 
your  spare  seat  in  the  tandem ;  and,  as  we 
go  along,  we'll  form  our  plans  to  confirm  uncle 
Wilmot  in  his  errors. 

Dick.  And,  as  the  girls  seem  inclined  to 
aid  us,  we  may  succeed ;  indeed,  I  ought  to 
succeed,  if  it's  merely  as  a  reward  for  prac- 
tising the  most  difficult  of  all  the  virtues. 

Hot.  What's  that  ? 

Dick.  Self-denial ;  and  Pumps,  you  must 
practise  another  virtue  to-morrow  morning. 

Peter.  I  understand,  sir,  early  rising. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 

Scene  IV. — Uncle's  Rooms,  as  Scene  II. 

Enter  Althjea,  Alice,  and  Uncle 
Wilmot,  p.s. 

Alth.  Well,  my  dear  daddy,  I  hope  a  good 
night's  sleep  has  procured  you  and  all  your 
suspicions  rest. 

Uncle.  Not  a  bit;   I'm  convinced  it  was 
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my  nephew :    and  the  more  I  think  of  his 
impudence,  the  more  amazed  and  angry  I  am. 
A  I.  You  must  not  look  so  cross,  dear  sir ; 
you'll  spoil  all  our  pleasure  else. 

Uncle.  Spoil !  yes ;  and  then  all  the  money's 

gone  in  vain—very  expensive — very !  but  I'll 

know  whether  those  sparks  are  still  up-stairs ; 

if  he  faces  me  in  broad  daylight,  then  I'll  be- 

lieve  he  is  not  your  cousin  Dick,  but  a  d — d 

bad  imitation  of  him ;  so  ring  for  Jenny. 

Alth.  Poor  Jenny's  very  ill  still,  and  in  bed. 

Ah  (aside).  Well,  I'll  ring  for  some  one, 

for  I  long  to  know  how  matters  stand,  (rings. 

Enter  Jenny,  with  her  head  wrapped 

up  and  pale. 
Uncle.  Why,  Jenny !  bless  me,  how  ill  you 
look!    you  must  have  a  doctor  — very  ex- 
pensive—very. 

Alth.  My  poor  girl !  what  can  ail  her  ? 
Al.   London  don't  agree  with  her,  that's 
very  clear. 

Jen.  Beg  your  pardon,  miss,  London  air 
suits  me  very  well ;  it's  Oxford  air — least- 
ways the  airs  as  Oxford  scholars  gives  them- 
selves—-that  don't  agree  with  my  constitution. 
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Uncle.  Eh?  what's  all  that?  Speak  out, 
speak  out,  girl ! 

Alth.  Law !  she's  light-headed,  poor  thing! 

AL  Yes ;  and  don't  know  what  she's  6aying. 

Jen.  Beg  pardon,  miss,  but  I  do  know  what 
I'm  saying,  and  so  shall  master;  and  it's  of 
no  use  your  winking  and  telegraphing  me, 
miss ;  I've  been  mistrusted,  and  put  to  bed 
against  my  will,  and  I'll  have  my  revenge,  if 
I  lose  my  place  and  Peter  Pumps  by  it. 

Uncle.  Speak  out,  girl,  you  shan't  be  snubbed 
by  any  body. 

Jen.  I  don't  mind  being  snubbed,  no  more 
than  the  lord  mayor  and  corporation  when 
they  goes  up  with  an  address.  But  I  hate  to 
be  deceived,  and  made  a  blind  of,  and  intos- 
ticated  with  sham  champagne  and  British 
brandy ! 

Alth.  Intoxicated  !  ah,  that  accounts  for  it 
— you're  not  sober  now,  girl ! 

AL  You'd  better  go  and  lie  down  again, 
and  sleep  it  off. 

Jen.  No,  miss,  I  have  slept  it  off;  and  I'm 
wide  awake  now,  and  able  to  open  somebody 
else's  eyes  too.  Sir,  you've  been  deceived  like 
me.     Your  nevy  and  Peter  Pumps  was  in 
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London  last  night  instead  of  studying  at  Ox- 
ford College ! 

Uncle.  I  knew  it — I  knew  it ;  only  prove  it, 
and  I'll  reward  yon. 

Alth.  andAL  Ay,  prove  it. 

Jen.  Didn't  I  see  the  ring  on  his  finger, 
with  the  little  boy  with  the  bow  and  harrer ! 

Alth.  As  if  only  one  man  in  the  world  had 
a  seal-ring  with  a  cnpid  on  it. 

Al.  And  archery  meetings  all  the  fashion, 
too! 

Jen.  Tell  me,  sir,  had  the  second  floors  bar- 
nacles and  lots  of  hair  on  their  faces  when  you 
saw  them  ? 

Uncle.  No,  no !  two  as  smooth-faced  hypo- 
crites as  I  ever  wish  to  see. 

Jen.  And  the  cook  of  this  establishment 
says  the  two  pairs  went  off  this  morning  as 
soon  as  it  was  light — that's  suspicious ! 

Uncle  *  Go  and  order  my  carriage  and  post- 
horses,  and  I'll  see  if  my  two  pairs  won't  match 
those  two  pairs.  {Exit  Jenny,  nodding  her  head 
with  joy.)  And  now,  girls,  on  with  your  tra- 
velling-dresses, and  accompany  me  to  Oxford. 
If  you've  been  deceiving  me,  I'll  shut  you  both 

c5 
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up  in  the  country  for  life.  And  as  for  Dick, 
I'll  send  him  to  Canada  or  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
though  it's  very  expensive — very  ! 

Alth.  Then  I  would  save  the  expense,  and 
write  to  him  by  post. 

Al.  And  you  can  get  a  frank,  sir. 

Uncle.  And  under  that  cover,  I  suppose, 
you  think  he  will  escape  !    No,  no ;  I'll  go 

down  and  see  his  private  tutor,  Mr.  Crammer 

« 

— he's  a  steady,  studious,  moral  character,  and 
will  not  join  in  deceiving  an  anxious  uncle. 
Come,  girls.  [Exit. 

Alth.  Then  we  must  find  some  means,  if 
possible,  of  informing  cousin  Dick  the  moment 
we  get  to  Oxford. 

AL  Jenny  may  repent  when  she  sees  the 
mischief  she  has  done,  and  give  Peter  Pumps 
a  hint.  [Exeunt. 

Alth.  I  doubt  that — when  a  woman 's  bent 
on  revenge,  she  generally  contrives  to  effect  her 
purpose. 

Scene  V. — Dick's  rooms  at  Oxford. 
Enter  Dick  and  Horace. 

Dick.  Here  we  are,  Horace — welcome  to 
my  rooms.  I've  ordered  Peter  to  get  lunch 
for  us,  and  left  word  for  my  private  coach— 
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that's  my  tutor — to  join  us.  Meanwhile,  I'll 
write  a  rough  draft  of  a  letter  for  him  to  copy 
to  gammon  the  governor.  [Sits  down  to  write. 

Hot.  As  an  Oxonian,  he  won't  object  to  a 
draught,  I  dare  say,  and  the  stronger  the 
better.  But  you  seem  to  treat  your  tutor 
yery  coolly.  I  always  fancied  a  college  tutor 
was  a  serious  bit  of  morality,  that  required 
more  gammon  than  any  governor. 

Dick,  {writing).  Quite  right;  but  this  is 
not  a  college  tutor.  We  don't  patronize  them 
out  of  lecture-hours.  They  are  inconvenient, 
and  require  us  to  read  to  them.  Whereas, 
a  private  tutor  is  convenient  in  many  ways, 
and  always  reads  to  us. 

Hot.  What  you  call  cramming  you,  eh  ? 

Dick.  Yes,  they  caricature  all  serious  mat- 
ters, to  impress  them  strongly  on  your  mind- 
nickname  all  the  great  heroes  of  antiquity,  and 
pay  them  the  same  kind  of  compliment  as  old 
women  do  when  they  christen  their  pug-dogs 
Pompey. 

Hor.  Or  a  West  India  planter,  when  he 
names  his  nigger  Julius  Caesar,  Alcibiades, 
or  Plato. 
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Dick.  There,  that'll  do,  I  think,  if  it's  spicy 
enough.  Oh !  here's  Crammer.  {Tutor  enters.) 
Well,  old  fellow,  all  right  ?  Allow  me  to  in- 
troduce you.  My  friend  Fairtown — Crammer, 
of  Botany  Bay.    {They  bow.) 

Tutor,  {dressed  in  pilot-coat,  stick  in  hand, 
and  looking  like  a  vulgar  sporting  character). 
Tip  us  your  daddle,  sir.  Dick *s  allegorical — 
Botany  Bay  is  merely  a  slang  name  for  the 
halls  —  the  receptacles  for  those  convicted 
of  breaking  statues  and  heads.  Well,  you 
are  down  in  good  time.  Did  you  enjoy  your 
lark  in  London  ? 

Dick.  That's  what  I  want  to  explain.    Step 
here,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it,  and  get  you 
to  copy  a  letter  to  get  me  out  of  the  scrape. 
[Dick  and  Tutor  retire  to  the  table. 

Hot.  Well,  that's  a  pretty  specimen  of  a 
tutor  —  he  looks  more  calculated  to  educate 
a  race-horse  or  a  bull-dog !  If  Uncle  Wilmot 
selects  a  wife  for  Dick  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples as  he  has  a  tutor,  I  think  he  will  soon 
exchange  the  matrimonial  noose  for  a  hempen 
one,  as  the  more  pleasing  Aa/fcr-native.  But 
who 's  this  ? 
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Enter  Peter,  disguised  as  a  porter  in  great" 
coat j  neckerchiefs  fyc,  with  a  corded  trunk 
on  his  shoulder. 

Peter.  Only  me,  sir,  with  the  lunch. 
[Puts  down  the  trunk ;  and  takes  offcoat^  fyc. 

Hor.  But  why  this  masquerading  ? 

Peter.  Economy 's  the  order  of  the  day,  sir, 
though  corn 's  high,  and  rents  is  riz ;  so,  instead 
of  allowing  us  to  battel  half-a-crown  for  lunch 
in  the  college-kitchen,  they  make  us  pay  half 
a  guinea  at  a  pastry-cook's,  besides  racking 
our  brains  to  invent  new  methods  of  smug- 
gling it  into  college. 

Hot.  You  have  no  ambassador  in  Oxford, 
or  you  might  get  into  his  suite,  and  smuggle 
with  impunity. 

Peter.  The  preventive  service  have  not 
seized  this  time,  sir,  so  I'll  unlade  and  land 
the  cargo. 

[Peter  lays  the  lunch  out — Dick  and  Tutor 
come  forward. 

Dick.  Then  you  think  it  will  do  ? 

Tutor.  Admirably.  But  consult  your  pal 
— let  him  inspect  the  scribble — he  may  plant 
another  hit,  as  we  say  in  the  ring. 
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Hor.  Meaning,  in  common  parlance,  I  pre- 
sume, I'm  to  read  the  letter,  and  suggest  any 
improvement  that  strikes  me  ? 

Tutor.  Exactly  the  ticket  —  he  twigs  like 
lightning ! 

Hor.  {reads).  Respected  sir — In  conse- 
quence of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  cataract  in 
your  nephew's  eyes — we  were  occupied  all  yes- 
terday in  trying  on  spectacles  —  this  morning 
he  sees  a  little  with  one  eye,  but  hopes  to  get 
through  all  his  difficulties  by  the  time  you 
get  this,  and  to  be  able  to  read  your  cheque 
for  the  three  hundred  he  wrote  for. 

Your  most  obedt.,  &c, 

Caleb  Crammer. 

Tutor.  Will  that  do  for  a  feed  for  the  old 
one,  or  would  you  recommend  a  few  more 
old  beans  ? 

Dick.  The  less  said  the  better,  so  that  he 
feels  assured  I  was  in  Oxford  all  yesterday. 

Peter.  Lunch  is  ready,  sir. 

Tutor.  All  right,  Peter;  what  have  you 
got  to  peck  ? 

Peter.    A   roasted  scavenger,   sir,  and  a 
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grilled    cock-a-biddy    with    grow-in-a-night 
sauce. 

Hot.  Meaning  a  tame  duck,  a  fowl,  and 
mushroom-sauce. 

Tutor.  Well,  cut  away,  my  boys ! 

Dick.  Now,  Peter,  open  the  champagne, 
and  then  run  to  the  post  with  that  letter. 

[Peter  sets  bottle  on  table,   and  with 
«  Yes,  sir,"  Exit. 

Dick.  Horace,  challenge  Crammer  to  cham- 
pagne, and  PU  join. 

[Pours  out  wine.  Tutor  lifts  his  elbow  like 
a  coachman's  salute — they  bow. 

Tutor.  Here's  towards  you  both,  {drinks, 
and  throws  the  bottom  away).  That's  genume. 
Not  brewed  in  Oxford !  Allow  me  to  fill 
again,  and  propose  a  toast — here's  Uncle  Wil- 
mot,  and  luck  to  our  letter. 

Omnes.  Hip,  hip,  hip,  &c. 

Hot.  And  now,  Dick,  you  and  I,  with  your 
worthy  tutor's  permission,  will  drink  Miss  De 
brington  and  her  friend  Miss  Alice  Green. 

Omnes.  The  ladies,  hip,  &c,  &c. 

Tutor.  I  say,  Dick,  if  the  governor  could 
but  view  us  now,  eh  ?  how  delighted  he'd  be  ! 
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Where  are   all   the  books  he'd  be  looking 
for? 

Dick.  Oh !  the  books !  There  are  four- 
teen packs  in  the  table-drawer  along  with  the 
bones. 

Tutor.  Shall  we  have  a  rattle  ? 

Hot.  With  all  my  heart,  (taking  the  dice 
out)  seven's  the  main,  eleven  nicks;  who's  the 
caster? 

Dick.  Stop  a  minute,  let's  finish  the  wine. 
Peter  will  be  back  directly,  and  we'll  start 
fair,  with  clean  decks.  I'll  give  you  a  senti- 
ment : — "  May  the  man  in  distress  never  want 
an  uncle  to  relieve  him !"  My  uncle,  nine 
times  nine !  hurrah,  &c,  &c. 

Tutor.  Hurrah  !  Uncles,  and  three  balls. 
The  odds  are  two  to  one  against  you — hiccup ! 
hulloa !  old  un,  make  your  entre,  (to  Unck 
Wilmoty  who  opens  the  door,  followed  by 
Althaea  and  Alice).  I  say,  Dick,  here's  an 
old  cock  bird,  and  two  hen  chickens  ! — hur- 
rah! 

Dick.  My  dear  uncle!  my  dear  Althaea' 
done,  done  brown,  (aside).  Allow  me  to  in- 
troduce my  friend  Fairtown,  and  my  excellent 
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tutor,  Mr.  Crammer.  What  could  bring  you 
to  Oxford  ?  I  don't  know  which  is  the  greater, 
the  pleasure  or  the  surprise  of  seeing  you. 

[Offering  to  shake  hands,  tlie  girls  making 
signs  behind  him.  . 

Uncle.  Stand  off,  sir.  What  brought  me 
to  Oxford  ?  A  carriage  and  four — very  ex- 
pensive, very!  —  not  to  mention  turnpikes! 
And  now,  sir,  who  are  you  ? 

Alth.  My  dear  Dick, . 


Al.  Mr,  Fairtown,  I  believe  I 


[Both  trying  to  advance,  Uncle  pushes  them 
back. 

Uncle.  No !  no !  Stand  back,  let  me  speak 
first.     Who  are  you  ? 

Dick.  Who  am  I  ?  Your  dutiful  nephew, 
Dick  Debrington. 

Uncle.  And  who  are  you  ?  (to  Horace). 

Hot.  I,  sir,  am  his  friend,  Mr.  Horace 
Fairtown,  barrister-at-law. 

Uncle.  Ay,  Bubb  and  Grubb— Bubb  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  Grubb  of  the  Middle.  And 
who's  that  gentleman  that  sees  double  ? 

Tutor,  (drunk).  Me  ?  I'm  his  Fidus  Achates, 
old  boy  !  his  private  coach — tool  him  through 
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the  schools  like  a  brick.  Who  are  you  t  As 
he  can't  see  single  for  cataract,  I  ought  to  see 
double. 

Uncle.  So,  sir,  you  are  one  of  those  worthy 
individuals,  who  cause,  the  name  of  tutor  to  be 
despised,  by  cramming  men  with  mathematics 
instead  of  morality,  and  promoting  conviviality 
instead  of  the  classics ! 

Tutor.  Is  this  really  the  governor  ?  (Dick 
nods)  then  the  sooner  I  cut  my  lucky  the 
better !  [Exit,  reeling. 

Uncle.  And  now,  sir,  if  you  wish  to  recover 
my  favour,  make  a  full  confession  of  yonr 
faults.  Were  you  not  in  London  last  night, 
and  did  you  not  deny  yourself  to  me  ? 

[The  girls  make  signs  to  confess,  and  point 
to  the  door. 

Dick.  I  in  London,  sir !  No !  {aside  to 
Horace).  What  can  they  mean  by  pointing 
to  the  door  ? 

Hot.  I  can't  conceive ;  but  stick  to  the  old 
story. 

Uncle.  Now,  mark  me,  you've  tried  my 
patience,  which  I  should  not  so  much  mind, 
and  put  me  to  great  expence,  very  !  which  I  do 
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mind.  I'll  now  prove  you  to  be  a  false,  aban- 
doned, ungrateful  profligate,  and  then  I'll 
leave  you.     Come  in. 

Enter  Peter  Pumps,  handcuffed,  with  a  con- 
stable y  and  Jenny  crying. 

Uncle.  Now,  sir,  have  the  goodness  to  con- 
fess the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  or  your  servant  there  goes  to 
prison  for  poaching.  I'll  inform  against  him, 
though  he  won't  against  you. 

[All  the  women  begin  to  cry. 

Jen.  Oh,  sir !  Pray  pardon  poor  Peter 
Pumps ! 

Alth.  Papa  !  1  _  ,  .  Q 

*  t  ^       ,   .  f  bow  can  you  be  so  cruel  ? 
Al.  Guardy!  )  J 

Dick.  Sooner,  sir,  than  that  young  man 
should 

Peter.  Never  mind  me,  sir ;  I'm  only  entered 
for  the  Darby.        [Pointing  to  the  handcuffs. 

Dick.  Sooner,  sir,  I  say,  than  another 
should  pay  the  penalty  of  my  follies,  I  own  I 
was  in  London  yesterday,  denied  myself  to 
you,  and  risked  the  loss  of  my  term,  merely 
for  a  lark. 

Hot.  I,  sir,  am  alone  to  blame — I  invited — 
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Women  (all  together).  Not  alone,  sir.  We 
are  just  as  much  to  blame  ! 

Uncle.  Constable,  let  that  young  man  go, 
and  there's  for  your  trouble !  (looses  Peter, 
and  takes  the  money).  Young  gentlemen, 
good  bye,  you've  seen  the  last  of  Uncle  Wil- 
mot  Debrington.  Girls!  (who  are  kissing 
hands  to  them,  and  crying)  I'm  ashamed. 
Come  along !  the  carriage  is  at  the  gate,  and 
we'll  go  back  to  London,  though  it's  very  ex- 
pensive! very!  [Exeunt. 

Jen.  {lingering  behind).  Good  bye,  Peter, 
if  you'd  only  not  a  hocussed  me !  [Exit 

Peter.  Hocussed !  rot  you,  I  wish  I'd 
burked  you ! 

Hot.  Well,  Dick !  I'm  to  blame  for  all  this : 
forgive  me,  and  share  the  little  I  have :  we  will 
hit  upon  something,  trust  me. 

Dick.  No,  Horace !  something  will  turn 
up ! 

A  crash  is  heard,  and  a  noise  as  of  horses 
galloping. 

Peter,  (running  to  the  window).  Not  turn 
up,  sir,  but  over,  for,  hang  me,  if  there  ain't 
Uncle  Wilmot's  carriage  turned  over,  and  the 
horses  kicking  like  winkin ! 
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Dick  {throwing  off  cap  and  gown).  Then 
here  goes  to  the  rescue.  Come  along,  Ho- 
race ;  come,  Peter.  [Exeunt — screams  are 
heard. 

Enter  Horace  and  Dick,  with  Uncle  be- 
tween them,  place  him  in  a  chair,  and 
then  Dick  brings  in  Alth^a,  and  Ho- 
race Alice. 

Peter  {bringing  in  Jenny).  Here's  the 
baggage. 

Uncle.  So,  sir,  you  were  ungallant  enough 
to  leave  two  ladies  to  the  mercy  of  two  pair 
of  kicking  horses,  to  take  care  of  your  old 
uncle! 

Dick.  They  will  pardon  us,  sir,  if  you 
will.  The  sorrow  for  our  offence  towards 
you  is  forgotten  in  the  pleasure  of  haying 
saved  you  from  danger.  For  my  part,  I'm 
glad  your  carriage  broke  down — 

Uncle.  Glad  ! — why  ?  it's  very  expensive ! 
very! 

Alth.  Dear  father,  cousin  Dick  must  be 
forgiven,  for  my  sake. 

Al.  And  this  gentleman  for  mine. 

Jen.  And,  for  turning  informer,  I'm  enti- 
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tied  to  half  the  penalty.     So  please,  sir,  111 
take  Peter  as  my  better  half. 

[group  accordingly. 

Uncle.  Well — well!  —  I  hope  our  friends 

here  will  excuse  the  "  Lark  to  London  "  as 

readily  as  I  do — though  it's  very  expensive ! 

very !  [Curtain  drops. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIH. 

AN  UNACADEMICAL  PROCEEDING. 

There  were  a  few  little  contretemps  dis- 
played in  the  acting  of  the  farce ;  but,  as  there 
was  no  audience,  except  publican  Smalleye 
and  Jack  Ford,  they  were  not  of  much  conse- 
quence. 

Dunuppe  and  Strutterly,  being  used  to 
the  business  of  the  scene,  played  at  and  up 
to  one  another  very  well.  Crompton  Beecham 
and  Lionel  Foxgrove  proved  that  they  had 
benefitted  by  their  maternal  tuition,  and 
played  very  respectable  second  violins  to  the 
actor  and  the  actor's  son.  The  old  young 
gentleman  overdid  his  part,  which  was  vulgar 
enough  of  itself,  by  playing  it  too  vulgarly. 
He  got  tipsy  too  soon— and,  when  tipsy  in 
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eyes  and  legs,  forgot  that  his  hands  and  arms 
ought  to  be  tipsy  too. 

The  representatives  of  the  ladies  found  the 
petticoats  very  inconvenient,  and  strode  about 
the  stage  without  any  effort  to  imitate  the 
quiet  gait  of  real  ladies.  The  young  man 
who  acted  Jenny  was  much  too  violent,  and 
treated  Peter  Pumps  very  roughly;  which 
may  be  accounted  for  from  the  circumstance 
of  Lionel,  who  did  Peter,  telling  him  that  he 
really  looked  almost  as  pretty  in  his  gown  as 
he  did  in  his  male  attire. 

These,  however,  were  mere  trifles.  Dun- 
uppe  and  Strutterly,  for  certain  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves,  pronounced  the  play, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  played, 
perfect.  In  this  opinion  they  were  ably  sup- 
ported by  the  landlord  of  the  Red  Lion,  Mr. 
Smalleye,  and  the  respectable  dog-dealer  and 
fighter,  Mr.  John  Ford,  for  certain  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves. 

Beecham,  therefore,  made,  and  Lionel  Fox- 
grove  seconded,  a  motion  that  they  should 
play  it  again  the  night  after  the  next,  and  in- 
vite every  friend  who  would  buy  a  five-shilling 
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ticket  to  come  over  and  see  it.  The  old 
young-gentleman  and  the  three  young  gentle- 
men who  refused  to  allow  their  names  to  ap- 
pear in  the  bills  did  not  object,  so  the  matter 
was  considered  to  be  arranged. 

Dunuppe,  who  resided  with  Mr.  Smalleye, 
invited  the  party  to  sup  at  his  lodgings; 
knowing  that  such  an  instance  of  civility 
would  not  pass  unrewarded.  Ford  was  in- 
cluded in  the  invitation,  and,  to  show  his 
gratitude  for  the  favour,  and  his  anxiety  to 
entertain  his  patrons,  and  sell  them  a  dog  or 
two,  he  sent  the  six  little  boys,  who  had 
charge  of  the  six  bull-dogs,  to  the  Red  Lion, 
and  exhibited  them,  that  is,  the  dogs,  in  a 
"  turn  up,"  after  supper. 

The  supper  and  the  entertainments  went  off 
as  well  as  the  farce  had  done.  When  the  two 
yellows  and  pairs  drew  round,  to  convey  the 
amateurs  back  to  Oxford,  Strutterly  ordered 
Beecham  and  Foxgrove  to  pay  the  bill  between 
them ;  telling  them  that  it  would  be  most  dis- 
reputable to  allow  an  itinerant  player,  with 
a  wife  and  fifteen  children,  to  treat  so  respec- 
table a  set  of  University  men. 

VOL.  III.  D 
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Crompton  Beecham  had  no  money.  Lionel 
Foxgrove  had  no  money.  None  of  the  others 
had  any  money.  The  landlord,  Publican 
Suialleye,  was  sure  that  they,  being  Oxford 
men,  had  no  money.  He  made  a  gracious 
speech— ordered  in  a  dozen  of  sherry,  and 
begged  they  would  not  allude  to  the  payment 
of  the  little  bill — he  had  much  rather  let  it 
run — and  so  he  did,  until  it  ran  so  high  that 
he  was  almost  ashamed  of  the  extent  to  winch 
it  had  run — and  quite  alarmed  lest  he  should 
be  called  upon,  not  to  receive  the  money,  but 
to  account  for  the  items  that  made  up  such 
a  large  "  tottle  of  the  whole." 

Publican  Smalleye  was  pronounced  to  be  a 
trump-card,  a  regular  brick — than  which  no 
higher  praise  could  have  been  conferred  upon 
him  by  University  men. 

The  night  approached  when  their  private 
friends  were  to  be  admitted  to  see  the  farce. 
The  tickets  had  been  limited  to  fifty ;  which 
included  about  ten  more  than  the  barn  could 
conveniently  hold,  without  encroaching  on  the 
part  marked  off  for  the  stage.  The  fifty 
tickets  were  readily  disposed  of ;  for  it  was  a 
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novelty  to  see  a  play  written  by  one  gowns- 
man, and  played  by  half  a  dozen  other  gowns- 
men. Then  the  fame  of  Mr.  Coriolanns 
Strntterly  was  great — he  had  shone,  hitherto, 
in  the  borrowed  light  of  his  papa,  the  great 
tragedian ;  now  he  was  about  to  blaze  forth 
in  his  own  beams— pare  and  unadulterated. 

The  fifty  gentlemen  who  had  tickets  con- 
signed to  them  under  the  strictest  charge  of 
secrecy,  of  course,  only  told,  each  of  them, 
his  one  friend  of  his  great  good  luck ;  his  one 
friend  communicated  it  to  one  of  his  friends, 
and  so,  in  a  very  short  time,  there  was  not 
an  individual   undergraduate,   excepting  the 
saints  and  milksops,  who  were  regarded  as 
sneaks  and  unfit  receptacles  for  so  interesting 
a  mystery — who  did  not  know  that  the  The- 
atre Royal,  Ensham,  was  made  illustrious  for 
ever  by  the  talents  of  Coriolanus  Strutterly, 
the  writer  of  the  farce,  and  the  condescension 
of  half  a  dozen  very  fast  gownsmen,  who 
"  overstepped  the  bounds  of  [University]  na- 
ture "  by  playing  parts  in  it. 

This  knowledge  was  speedily  diffused  to 
the  scouts,  who  were  rather  disgusted  at  not 

d  2 
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being  furnished  with  tickets  and  traps  gratis ; 
and  altogether  disgusted  at  the  notion  of 
gownsmen  descending  from  their  high  estates 
to  play  in  a  barn,  and  spend  their  money  fire 
miles  from  Oxford,  where  they,  the  scouts, 
could  not  have  the  slightest  chance  of  sharing 
in  the  profits  of  the  expenditure. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  news  did  not 
reach  the  ears  of  the  college  and  university 
authorities,  until  it  was  too  late  to  prevent 
the  men  from  going  over — some  to  play  the 
play,  and  others  to  see  it  played.  This  is, 
somehow  or  other,  always  the  case  in  Oxford ; 
the  dons  are  always  behind  in  their  informa- 
tion of  any  great  event  that  is  to  come  off. 
The  scouts  will  not  split  in  time  to  enable 
them  to  put  in  "  a  preventive  check."  For- 
tunately, when  they  have  received  valuable 
information,  they  are  not  slow  in  acting  upon 
it.  How  they  acted,  and  how  they  succeeded 
with  the  actors  on  this  occasion,  will  be  seen 
by  and  by. 

The  play  was  to  begin  at  seven  precisely — 
but  long  before  the  play  began,  the  house 
was  full  to  overflowing,  and  many  gentlemen 
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were  waiting  outside  clamouring  for  admitt- 
ance. 

Dnnuppe  was  delighted.  He  bad  pocketed 
the  proceeds  of  tickets  to  the  amount  of 
twenty-five  pounds,  and  had  received  offers 
of  several  sovereigns  if  he  would  only  admit 
some  fifty  more  spectators.  These  offers  and 
the  sovereigns  he  was  obliged  reluctantly  to 
decline,  as  the  house  would  hold  no  more,  and 
he  had  a  faint  notion  that  he  might  get  into  a 
serious  scrape  if  he  took  money  from  those 
whom  the  Theatre  Royal  would  not  accom- 
modate. 

Mr.  Coriolanus  Strutterly  was  delighted, 
because  he  thought  the  unrivalled  attraction 
of  his  farce  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  un- 
wonted pressure  from  without.  Beecham  and 
Foxgrove  were  delighted  because  the  son 
of  the  great  tragedian  was  delighted.  The 
rest  of  the  dramatis  personae  were  delighted 
because  they  thought  they  should  be  theatri- 
cal lions  for  the  remainder  of  their  university 
lives. 

Mr.  Publican  Smalleye  was  delighted,  for 
the  Red  Lion  was  full  to  overflowing.     Every 
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room  was  occupied,  every  stall  in  the  stables 
and  outbuildings  was  doubly  and  trebly  occu- 
pied. The  space  before  the  Bed  lion  was  no 
longer  a  space,  but  an  emporium  for  carriages 
of  all  descriptions,  and  looked  very  much  like 
the  bazaar  in  King  Street  on  a  coachmaker's 
sale  day. 

The  only  individual  connected  with  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Ensham,  who  was  not  de- 
lighted was  Mr.  John  Ford :  in  the  excitement 
to  see  the  farce,  he  was  overlooked,  treated  as 
a  nobody,  and  could  not  sell  a  single  dog  or  get 
up  a  fight  at  even  a  shilling  a  side.  His  badger 
was  not  inquired  for,  and  the  two  bag-foxes 
that  had  been  run  so  often  as  drags,  that  they 
smelt  of  nothing  but  red-herrings  and  oil  of 
aniseed,  and  were  pets  of  the  university  men, 
dragged  out  the  evening  without  a  single 
visiter  coming  to  call  upon  them.  John  Ford 
was  deeply  disgusted,  and  smoked  a  sulky, 
solitary  pipe. 

But,  the  play — "  the  play's  the  thing,"  as 
Hamlet  says. 

The  curtain  drew  up,  and  Mr.  Dunuppe 
gave  his  imitations,  sung  his  songs,  did  ven- 
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triloquy,  and  squeaked  like  Punch,  in  dumb 
show.  Not  a  word,  not  a  note,  that  he  uttered, 
and  he  was  not  an  "  utterer  of  forged  notes," 
was  heard;  not  a  squeak  was  listened  to; 
ventriloquy  was  disregarded.  In  fact,  the  farce 
was  "  the  thing ;"  all  preliminaries  were  con- 
sidered tedious.  As  in  the  pantomime  nights 
of  the  Patents  at  Christmas,  when  some  dull 
play,  like  George  Barnwell,  is  always  selected 
to  irritate  the  public,  so  did  this  prelude  of 
Mr.  Dunuppe  serve  only  to  excite  impatience 
and  promote  noises  in  the  audience. 

Mr.  Dunuppe  obeyed  an  order  to  "  cut  it 
short,"  and  left  the  stage  amidst  approving 
shouts,  to  dress  for  the  character  of  uncle 
Wilmot  Debrington. 

Before  he  could  complete  his  toilet  and 
apply  the  last  touch  of  the  hare's  foot,  he 
was  alarmed  by  a  tremendous  noise  before  the 
curtain ;  he  went  to  the  peep-hole  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause— -he  saw  everybody  in  the  pit, 
boxes,  and  gallery,  which  were  on  the  same 
level,  gazing  at  the  roof  of  the  Theatre  Royal 
and  waving  his  hat  with  great  glee;  he 
looked  up  and  saw  that  several  young  gentle- 
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men,  who  could  not  see  the  farce  by  any  other 
and  more  legitimate  means,  were  gratifying- 

their  curiJ,  b7  removing  *.  JLk  torn 
the  roof  and  perching  themselves  on  the  raf- 
ters. The  attempt  was  a  bold  one,  and  it 
merited  the  applause  it  met  with. 

Dunuppe,  alarmed,  sought  Mr.  Coriolanus 
Strutterly,  and  told  him  what  was  going  on. 
He  told  him  not  to  trouble  himself  about  it, 
but  to  ring  up  the  cnrtain.  This  was  done, 
and  the  farce  was  about  to  commence,  when 
Mr.  Crompton  Beecham,  who  went  on  as 
Horace  Fairtown,  was  surprised  to  see,  as  well 
as  his  nervousness  would  permit  him,  all  the 
audience  leaving  the  boxes,  pit,  and  gallery,  as 
quickly  as  they  could :  the  rafters  only  were 
occupied ;  and  the  occupants  of  the  rafters, 
as  if  urged  by  some  panic,  soon  dropped  off, 
one  by  one,  like  the  friends  of  a  poor  man, 
until  no  one  was  left. 

Mr.   Crompton  Beecham  would  have  de 
manded   an  explanation  had  there  been  any 
one  left  of  whom  to  demand  it,  but  there  was 
no  one ;  like  the  last  rose  of  summer  he  was 
left  blooming  alone,  all  his  early  companions 
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were  vanished  and  gone.  He  "  turned  and  left 
the  spot,"  to  seek  an  explanation  in  another 
place ;  he  went  behind  the  rolling  scene  which 
did  dnty  as  "  a  pair  of  flats."  Instead  of  the 
dramatists  and  the  amateurs,  he  saw  the 
university  marshal,  two  proctors,  and  four 
bull-dogs,  as  their  assistants  are  called,  all  of 
them  holding  poor  Mr.  Dunuppe  safely  by  the 
collar  of  uncle  Wilmot  Debrington's  coat.  He 
saw  at  a  glimpse  that  he  was  in  danger  and 
would  have  fled,  but  John  Ford,  the  disgusted 
and  disappointed  dog-fighter,  pointed  him  out 
to  the  marshal  with  the  stem  of  his  sulky 
and  solitary  pipe.  He  was  seized,  dragged 
before  the  proctors,  gave  his  name  and  col- 
lege, and  was  released  with  strict  orders  to 
call  upon  the  senior  of  the  two  on  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

Great  was  the  flight  of  tandems,  buggies, 
traps  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  ponies,  mares, 
and  geldings  from  the  Red  Lion.  Mr.  Publi- 
can Smalleye  had  not  time  to  collect  his 
reckonings;  of  his  customers  it  might  truly 
be  said,  that  they  "  reckoned  without  their 
host,"  for  they  reckoned  it  safer  to  escape  to 

d5 
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Oxford  and  avoid  the  proctors,  than  to  re* 
main  with  their  host  to  settle  their  scores,  so 
they  went  off  "  at  score."  Mr.  Smalleye  did 
abuse  the  university,  and  almost  made  up  his 
mind  to  remove  his  "  good  entertainments  for 
man  and  horse  "  to  some  other  public  which 
was  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  university  of 
Oxford. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  proctors  to  say,  that 
they  released  Mr.  Dunuppe  as  soon  as  they 
ascertained  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
university,  but  merely  a  poor  "  vagabond."  He 
did  not  wait  to  put  together  his  "scenery, 
dresses,  and  decorations/'  but  decamped  in- 
stall ter  with  twenty-five  pounds  in  his  pockets, 
for  fear  Mr.  Coriolanus  Strutterly  should 
claim  "  snacks,"  Mr.  Publican  Smalleye  de- 
mand the  amount  of  his  "  chalks,"  and  Mr. 
John  Ford  exact  the  rent  of  the  barn,  now, 
alas !  no  longer  the  Theatre  Royal,  Ensham. 

Mr.  Coriolanus  Strutterly,  accompanied  by 
Crompton  Beecham,  Lionel  Foxgrove,  and  the 
rest  of  the  "  Lark  to  London-ites,"  got  into  a 
yellow  and  rattled  off  to  Oxford,  "  six  pre- 
cious souls  and  all  agog."    They  talked  loudly 
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on  the  way  of  the  illiberality  of  the  university 
in  preventing  the  innocent  amusements  of  the 
drama,  but  attributed  their  shameful  inter- 
ference .to  their  ignorance  of  the  moral  and 
physical  effects  of  such  entertainments  on  the 
minds  of  the  rising  generation. 

Though  disheartened  by  being  captured 
by  the  proctors,  instead  of  captivating  their 
hearers,  the  farce-ites  contrived  to  make  a 
very  hearty  supper.  After  supper,  an  unusual 
quantity  of  bishop  and  cardinal  was  consumed. 
As  they  grew  comfortable  under  their  influ- 
ence, they  waxed  valiant,  and  threatened  to 
manifest  a  laudable  spirit  of  resistance  to  col- 
legiate discipline  on  their  appearance  before 
the  proctors  in  the  morning. 

They  had  the  party  all  to  themselves.  Not 
one  of  their  numerous  friends,  on  whom  they 
had  bestowed  tickets  at  seventeen  shillings 
each,  came  near  them.  They  were  doing  qua- 
rantine, and  their  presence  was  considered  in- 
fectious—their complaint  was  catching.  They 
had  been  caught  by  the  proctors  —  their 
friends  had  not. 

With  the  exception  of  Coriolanus  Strutterly, 
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Crompton  Beecham  and  Lionel  Foxgrove, 
the  amateur  players  pleaded  guilty  before  the 
proctors,  having  very  bad  cardinal  head-aches 
and  emeticky  stomachs,  and  were  let  off  easily, 
with  one  year's  rustication. 

How  did  Coriolanus  Strutterly  act  his  part 
in  the  important  tragedy  before  the  dons  ? 

He  put  on  a  statue-of-Mars'  look,  and  tried 
to  frown  them  down.  Mr.  Crompton  Beecham 
and  Mr.  Lionel  Foxgrove  did  ditto ;  but  it  was 
a  failure — no  imitator  ever  succeeds  when  the 
great  original  is  present. 

They  were  expelled  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, but  allowed  to  apply  to  their  college  for 
bene  discessits;  the  senior  proctor  very  pro- 
perly observing  that  Cambridge  might  appre- 
ciate their  histrionical  taste,  as  it  was  devoted 
to  the  [Greek]  drama,  and  thought  that  "  the 
classics"  were  comprehended  in  a  [Greek] 
chorus. 

When  the  trio  applied  for  abenediscessit  each, 
the  bursar  of  St.  Peter's  readily  granted  it. 

"  I  did  object,"  said  he,  "  to  receive  a  va- 
gabond's son  into  our  little  society ;  but  he 

through  with  spirit.  I  would 
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pardon    the    offence  myself,   but    the   dons 
would  cry  shame,  and  I  must  say  it  is  a  most 

"  Unacademical  Proceeding." 

Mr.  Coriolanus  Strutterly  went  to  Cam- 
bridge and  took  a  respectable  degree.  In- 
stead of  spouting  on  the  boards  of  a  theatre, 
he  took  to  spouting  from  a  pulpit ;  and,  al- 
though he  was  said  to  be  a  little  too  theatrical 
in  his  manner,  he  became  a  popular  preacher, 
and  often  astonished  his  hearers  by  his  statue- 
of-Mars*  look. 

Crompton  Beecham  and  Lionel  Foxgrove 
turned  out  wooden  spoons  and  great  fools. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


A  FISHING  ADVENTURE. 


"  Handle  the  worm  as  if  you  loved  him ;  keep  him  aliw 
and  struggling  on  the  hook,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  attract 
the  fob."— The  Angler's  Guide. 

I  love  angling.  I  love  it  dearly.  Not  even 
the  great  Izaak  himself  loved  it  more  dearly 
than  I  do.  It  hath  many  branches.  I  twi$ 
them  all ;  bat  I  prefer  the  one  that  requires 
more  skill  and  less  cruelty  than  any  other— 
that  is,  fly-fishing.  I  dislike  skewering  a 
worm,  impaling  a  frog,  and  setting  a  living 
roach,  dace  or  gudgeon  on  a  trimmer-hook. 
I  love  fish  too  well  to  rejoice  in  their  suffer- 
ings. Fish  are  said  to  be  cold-blooded  ani- 
mals ;  and  the  inference  drawn  from  this  as- 
sertion is,  that  they  suffer  but  little.  I  once 
saw  a  thieves'  lawyer,  who  was  certainly  a  very 
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cold-blooded  animal,  hung  at  the  Old  Bailey 
— I  am  sure  he  suffered  much,  for  he  struggled 
most  fearfully  and  most  prolongedly — there- 
fore, though  it  is  unfair  to  argue  from  particu- 
lars to  universals,  I  opine  that  all  cold-blooded 
animals  have  some  feeling. 

My  greatest  objection  to  fishing — I  ought 
to  say  angling,  for  I  abjure,  abominate  and 
despise  netting  and  trapping — is,  that  it  is  a 
solitary  virtue.  Any  man  who  is  a  real  fisher- 
man and  goes  out  with  a  friend  or  two,  let 
them  be  as  zealous  in  the  art  as  himself  or  not, 
must  return  home  disgusted.  Only  let  me 
ask  any  genuine,  unadulterated  Waltonian, 
what  his  feelings  were  when  he  arrived  at  any 
favourite  swim,  any  certain  cast,  any  well- 
known  resort  of  a  pike,  to  see  his  friend  slip 
before  him,  and  either  insert  his  bottom-line, 
throw  his  fly,  or  cast  in  his  gorge-bait,  just 
before  he  himself  was  ready. 

Let  him  give  an  ingenuous  answer  to  this 
my  question,  and  he  will  understand  my  asser- 
tion— that  fishing  is  a  solitary  virtue. 

As  I  am  not  writing  an  article  for  a  sport- 
ing magazine,  I  will  not — though,  from  my 
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love  of  the  art  and  my  intimate  acquaintance 
with  every  stream  within  a  few  miles  of  Ox- 
ford, I  am  strongly  tempted  to  do  so—enter 
upon  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  holes, 
runs,  and  scours,  peculiar  to  the  rivers  Isis 
and  Cherwell.  I  am  going  to  tell  a  plain, 
straightforward  tale,  in  a  plain,  straightfor- 
ward way.  "  Thereby  hangs  a  tail"  as  a 
schoolboy  or  the  grand  falconer  of  England 
would  say  of  his  favourite  kite. 

In  number  one,  first  pair  to  the  left,  in  the 
outer  quad  of  St.  Peter's,  lived,  or  rather 
lodged,  one  Mr.  Aqueous  Wagtail.  He  ob- 
tained his  very  odd  christian-name  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  been  introduced 
obstretically  into  this  lower  world  during  an 
exceedingly  troublesome  flood,  which  ob- 
structed the  passage  of  his  excellent  father 
from  his  coal- wharf,  at  the  bottom  of  Essex 
Street,  in  the  Strand,  to  his  residence  in  Hen- 
rietta Street,  Covent  Garden.  Wagtail  senior 
was  a  wag,  and  president  of  a  club,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  met  nightly  and  did  not  break 
up  until  "  the  cock  did  crow  "  in  the  morning. 
To  the  assembled  society  the  president  re- 
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counted  the  narrow  escape  which  he  and  his 
wife  had  experienced  on  the  same  day,  and 
from  which  they  had  both  been  happily  and 
successfully  delivered.      His    "  accident  by 
flood" — though  not  field — suggested  to  the 
vice  the  propriety  of  giving  to  the  interesting 
babe  a  name  that  would,  as  years  rolled  on, 
recal  to  his  mind  the  fearful  events  of  the  day 
of  his  birth.     Various  were  the  names  that 
were  hinted  at.  Neptune,  Boatswain,  and  other 
appellations  common  to  Newfoundland  dogs, 
were  rejected  at  once.     Aquarius  was  for  a 
time  "first  favourite ;"  but  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club,  being  an  usher  in  a  classical 
academy,  explained  to  them  that  the  term, 
or  name,  was  more  appropriate  to  an  under- 
gardener  or  waterpot-carrier,  and  the  "  odds 
against  it  were  forty  to  one,  so  no  takers." 
Water  Wagtail  was  for  a  moment  on  the  tapis, 
but  the  club  were  to  a  man  anti-waterites. 
The  usher  suggested  Aqueous;  and,  as  but 
few  of  the  club  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
and  the  watchman  was  calling  "  half-past  five, 
and  a  foggy  morning,"  it  was  adopted.    Wag- 
tail senior,  as  he  went  home,  with  the  name 
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deeply  engraved  on  his  mind,  called  on  the 
curate  of  the  parish,  who  happened  to  live 
close  to  him.  He  made  a  very  long,  bnt  ob- 
scure speech,  concerning  the  necessity  of  bap- 
tizing his  babby  at  such  an  unseasonable  hour- 
The  curate  "begged  he  would  not  mention 
it;"  and,  before  Mrs-  Wagtail  was  at  all 
aware  of  his  presence,  little  Wagtail  was  en- 
tered in  the  pocketbook  of  the  curate  as 
Aqueous  Wagtail.  Disgusted  with  the  name 
as  well  as  with  the  underhanded  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  conferred  on  her  son,  Mis. 
Wagtail  vented  a  great  deal  of  eloquence  on 
the  too-obliging  parson,  who  was  retracing  his 
steps  to  his  lodgings,  richer  by  one  pound  one 
than  he  was  when  he  was  so  unseasonably  dis- 
turbed. Mrs.  W.  was  irritated  at  the  name ; 
but  she  hated  it  more  cordially  when  her  nurse, 
who  was  not  classical,  got  into  the  constant 
habit  of  corrupting  it  into  Aguish  Wagtail. 

Little  Aqueous  showed  an  early  predilection 
for  aquatics.  His  first  essay  in  investigating  the 
nature  of  fluids  was  shown  by  his  tumbling  out 
of  the  fi  rat-floor  window  into  an  enormous  water* 
butt,  which  stood  so  conveniently  as  to  save  his 
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life  by  nearly  drowning  him .  His  nurse  solemnly 
asserted  that  "Master  Aguish  throwed  his 
self  in  a-purpose,  and  dived  like  a  cork."  He 
luckily  sustained  himself,  by  holding  on  to  the 
side  of  his  bath,  until  some  one  came  to  re- 
lieve him. 

His  next  display  was  upon  his  father's  wharf. 
By  the  side  of  it  were  drawn  up  several  tiers 
of  barges,  which  were  filled  with  coals  recently 
abstracted  from  the  pool.  These  barges  had 
a  way  of  communicating  one  with  another 
by  means  of  planks,  along  which  Wagtail's 
men  ran  with  great  speed,  and  very  heavy 
sacks  of  coals  upon  their  shoulders.  Little 
Aqueous  was  a  mimic ;  but,  in  imitating  his 
father's  porters,  he  missed  his  footing,  and 
plunged  into  Father  Thames.  Luckily,  he 
escaped  with  a  severe  ducking,  and  having 
to  pay  his  footing  only.  A  gallon  of  porter 
and  a  severe  cold  were  the  only  penalties  he 
had  to  pay  for  his  want  of  nerve  in  "  walking 
the  plank."  The  tiers  of  barges  were  not  the 
only  tears  seen  near  the  Essex  Street  wharf 
on  that  eventful  day ;  the  affectionate  mother 
of  Aqueous  made  her  well-soaked  offspring 
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still  wetter,  by  shedding  copious  showers  over 
him  when  he  was  brought  into  the  office  wrings 
ing  wet,  and  ringing  changes  on  every  note  of 
his  little  gamut. 

Aqueous  Wagtail  was  sent  to  a  preparatory 
school  at  Islington ;  not  so  much  with  a  view 
to  improve  his  mind,  as  to  "  keep  him  out  of 
harm's  way."  It  proved  a  preparatory  school ; 
for  it  prepared  him  to  be  an  indefatigable 
angler.  Out  of  his  bedroom  window — it  was 
the  back  garret  window — when  he  awoke  on 
the  first  morning  of  his  schoolboy  days,  be 
saw  a  prospect  that  gave  him  great  delight. 

He  overlooked  a  cowyard  and  a  very  well- 
filled  reeky  brickfield,  and  cast  his  eyes  on  the 
meandering  stream  which,  by  the  kindness  and 
liberality  of  one  Hugh  Middleton,  supplies  a 
considerable  portion  of  London  with  water. 
This  old  stream  is  still,  as  then,  called  the 
New  River.  There  was  not  much  to  admire 
in  the  stream  itself,  for  it  was  a  miniature 
likeness  of  a  mere  canal ;  but,  on  its  banks, 
Aqueous  saw  a  sight  which  made  him  feel 
highly  gratified.  There  were  some  twenty  or 
thirty  little  boys,  all  about  his  own  age,  stand* 
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ing  at  certain  distances  apart  along  the  banks 
of  the  river.  Every  one  of  these  little  boys 
had  in  his  hand  a  rod,  and  at  the  end  of  it  a 
line,  "with  a  hook  to  it,"  which  he  threw 
into  the  stream  and  drew  ont  again,  after  it 
had  "  swum  down  "  as  far  as  its  length  would 
allow  it.  Sometimes,  something  came  up  at 
the  end  of  the  line  which  seemed  to  Aqueous 
"  very  like  a  whale,"  though  a  very  diminutive 
one.  He  opened  the  window,  and  crept  out 
into  the  gutter,  to  get  a  two-foot-nearer  view 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  anglers.  He  saw 
one  of  them  —  a  lad  in  yellows,  blues,  and  a 
muffin-cap — pull  up  a  roach  two  inches  and 
a  half  long,  and  heard  him  cry  out,  "  By 
golly,  I've  cotched  him !    Isn't  he  a  whopper  ?" 

Aqueous  Wagtail  sympathized  with  the 
catcher,  and  "  catched  it "  himself  from  the 
usher,  who  very  properly  caned  him  severely 
for  risking  a  broken  neck  or  a  sore  throat  by 
standing  in  the  gutter. 

Wagtail,  though  he  bewailed  the  wheals 
raised  by  the  usher's  cane  upon  his  corpus- 
culum,  meditated  upon  the  pleasing  sight 
which  he  had  witnessed   from   the  garret- 
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window.  He  resolved  to  catch  a  fish,  and 
with  that  resolve  in  view  he  surveyed  the  wall, 
the  boundary  of  the  playground,  which,  like 
the  envious  hindrance  to  the  loves  of  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe,  had  fortunately  a  hole  or  two  in 
its  flat  surface.  Aqueous  felt  that  he  could 
climb  the  wall  by  means  of  these  orifices ;  but 
what  was  the  use  of  doing  so  unless  he  had 
the  wherewithal  to  catch  the  finny  tribe  ?  He 
must  obtain  a  rod  and  line  —  not  such  a  rod 
as  his  master  wielded,  which  was  merely  in 
his  line  of  business,  but  a  fishing-rod  and  line. 
He  made  up  his  mind  to  get  them. 

Near  to  that  theatre  where  alone,  until 
Mr.  Yates  set  up  a  "  temperance  theatre"  in 
the  Strand,  aquatics  held  out  a  tempting  bill 
to  a  thirsty  audience  —  I  mean,  of  course, 
Sadler's  Wells — stood  a  shop  which  indicated 
the  contents  of  its  interior  by  outwardly  sus- 
pending a  very  long  rod  and  a  line,  at  the  end 
of  which  dangled  a  large  tin  perch,  which 
spun  round  in  the  wind  like  a  murderer  in 
chains,  as  if  it  enjoyed  being  suspended. 

Into  this  shop  Aqueous  Wagtail  slipped, 
while  the  usher  was   reading    the   playbill 
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affixed  to  the  "  Joey  Grimaldi"  opposite,  and 
was  feeling  in  his  pocket  to  ascertain  if  be 
had  enough  within  it  to  obtain  him  access, 
at   half-price,    to   the    one-shilling   gallery. 
Aqueous  expended  sixpence  on  a  twopenny 
withy  rod,  and  a  fourpenny  line,  with  a  cork 
float.     He  ran  back  to  school  with  his  trea- 
sures, and  hid  them  in  his  bed-room.     Did 
he  sleep   that  night?     Not  one  wink.     As 
soon  as,  or  rather  before  morning  dawned,  he 
slipped  cautiously  down  stairs.     He  opened 
the  door  which  led  to  the  playground.     He 
threw  his  rod  and  line  over  the  wall,  and  fol- 
lowed them  as  rapidly  as  possible.      There 
he  was  by  the  side  of  the  river.     He  threw 
in  his  line ;  but,  although  he  had  the  river  to 
himself,  he  caught  no  fish.     He  persevered, 
however ;    and  it  was  no  little  delight  to  him 
to  see  the  float  perform  its  gyrations  on  the 
surface  of  Hugh  Middleton's  stream.     In  the 
course  of  an   hour  the  little  mannikin,  in 
yellows,  blues  and  muffin-cap,  came  up,  and, 
without  asking  Aqueous  what  he  had  caught, 
threw  in  his  line  and  hooked  a  "  whopping 
gudgeon."    In  a  minute  or  two  he  caught 
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another,  tjien  a  third,  and  shortly  after  a 
fourth. 

"  What  luck  you  have !"  shouted  Wagtail. 

"  'Tain't  luck ;  it's  method,"  said  muffin-cap. 

"  I  wish  you'd  show  me  how  to  do  it,"  said 
Wagtail. 

"  I  will  for  tuppence,"  replied  muffin-cap. 

"  Agreed,"  said  Aqueous,  approaching 
nearer. 

"  Well !  what  is  you  a  fishing  with  ?" 

"A  rod  and  a  line,"  answered  Aqueous. 

"  In  course  you  are,  you  fool !"  said  muffin- 
cap,  "  but  what  bait  has  you  got  on  ?" 

"  Bait?"  inquired  Wagtail,  "  what  is  a  bait  ?" 

"Vy,  a  feed  o'  hoats,"  said  a  hackney- 
coachman,  who  was  passing  by  on  his  road  to 
the  stable,  where  his  jarvey-horaes  were  wait- 
ing for  him  and  the  articles  he  had  named. 

Muffin-cap  grinned  with  delight  at  this 
little  sally,  but,  for  the  sake  of  the  "  tup- 
pence," explained  to  Wagtail  that  fish,  as 
well  as  horses,  required  a  bait ;  he  showed  him 
how  to  skewer  a  worm,  and  impale  a  gentile, 
as  he  called  a  gentle.  Wagtail  tried  with  a 
bait,  and  in  the  very  first  swim  caught  a 
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miller's  thumb—  a  very  little  one  it  was,  but 
he  thought  it  a  great  catch ;  and,  leaving  his 
preceptor  in  the  art  of  angling,  crammed  his 
prize  into  his  breeches-pocket,  and  got  back 
again  to  school  unobserved,  to  shew  it  to  all 
his  little  friends. 

From  that  very  morning  he  was  a  fisher- 
man for  life.  All  the  beating  in  the  world 
could  not  keep  him  within  bounds.  He  kept 
a  supply  of  worms,  maggots,  and  paste,  in 
his  book-box,  and  every  half-holiday  slipped 
out,  and,  with  his  friend  muffin-cap,  robbed 
the  New  River  of  some  of  its  inhabitants. 

A  perch  of  an  ounce  weight  was  the  largest 
capture  he  made  before  the  parish  school- 
boy gave  him  a  hint  that  there  were  "  sich 
whoppers"  at  a  place  higher  up  the  river, 
called  the  Sluice  House.  Thither,  though  it 
was  three  miles  off,  Wagtail  made  up  his 
mind  to  go.  Muffin-cap  agreed  to  show  him 
the  spot,  upon  condition  he  would  treat  him 
with  a  "  snake-tart"  at  the  Eel-pie-house  hard 
by.  Away  they  went,  taking  an  unpaid  ride 
by  hanging  on  to  the  back  of  the  Hornsey 
coach,  the  driver  of  which  was,  fortunately, 
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a  brother  of  the  gentle  craft,  and  despised 
the  invitations  of  the  snobicxdi  to  "  cut  be 
hind"  at  the  little  followers  of  his  favourite 
amusement.  They  quitted  die  coach  near 
"  Duval's  house,"  in  Hornsey  Lane,  and  were 
soon  at  the  Sluice  House.  Muffin-cap,  before 
he  wetted  a  line,  insisted  on  the  make-tart,  as 
he  slangishly  named  the  eel-pie.  When  it 
was  eaten,  and  washed  down  with  a  bottle  of 
ginger-pop,  the  little  anglers  took  their  stand 
amidst  some  twenty  grown-up  gentlemen,  who 
were  as  well  acquainted  with  the  prejudices 
of  the  fish  for  this  particular  spot  as  muffin- 
cap  himself. 

One  of  these  "old  stagers"  caught  "a 
whopper,"  a  chub  of  half  a  pound.  Wagtail 
shouted  with  delight,  and  in  trying  to  get  a 
nearer  view  of  the  monster  reached  so  far  for- 
ward as  to  lose  his  equilibrium  and  topple 
headlong  into  the  stream.  He  was  whirled 
backwards  and  forwards,  upwards  and  down- 
wards, by  the  force  of  the  water,  and  would 
have  been  drowned,  had  not  the  man  who  had 
the  management  of  the  sluices  quickly  in<* 
serted  a  large  punt-hook  into  his  sit-upons,  and 
landed  him  safely  on  the  bank. 
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The  followers  of  the  gentle  craft  abused 
him  most  heartily  for  muddying  the  water  and 
spoiling  their  sport,  and  left  him  to  recover 
as  he  could. 

Muffin-cap  ran  home  long  before  he  saw 
his  friend  out  of  the  water,  as  he  had  some 
visionary  ideas  about  a  deodand  being  exacted 
from  the  causa  mali  at  a  "  crowner's  quest." 

Wagtail  having  been  suspended  by  his  heels 
to  let  the  water  run  out  of  his  stomach  for 
some  quarter  of  an  hour,  fortunately  escaped 
apoplexy  by  giving  a  sign  of  his  vitality  in  a 
violent  sneeze.  He  gave  the  bystanders  all  the 
money  he  had,  and  returned  to  school,  where 
he  was  severely  flogged  for  playing  truant. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  our  little 
friend  through  all  his  "  adventures  in  search 
of  a  fish,"  on  the  banks  of  the  Lea,  the  verges 
of  the  seven  ponds  at  Hampstead,  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  docks  belonging  to  the  London, 
West,  or  East  India  Companies  (St.  Catherine 
had  no  dock  of  her  own  in  those  days) ;  it  will 
answer  my  purpose  to  intimate  to  my  readers 
that  he  successively  and  successfully  tried 
them  all.     His  tackle,  like  his  skill,  was  very 
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much  improved ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  and  was  fit  to  be  entered  at 
Oxford,  he  was  reckoned  a  dab  at  angling. 
He  could  troll,  bottom  fish,  set  a  trimmer, 
and  throw  a  fly  with  any  body. 

When  Wagtail,  senior,  by  a  judicious  com- 
mixture of  slate  with  his  coals,  found  himself 
rich  enough  to  send  his  son  to  college,  Wagtail, 
junior,  put  in  several  very  strong  objections  to 
the  proceeding.  He  had  imbibed  false  notions 
of  the  rigidity  of  discipline  exercised  upon  the 
disciples  of  alma  mater.  Some  one  had  im- 
posed upon  him,  and  induced  him  to  believe 
that  field  and  water  sports  were  strictly  pro- 
hibited by  the  authorities.  He,  therefore, 
proposed  remaining  quietly  at  home,  and  car- 
rying on  the  coal-trade,  which  he  promised  to 
pursue  with  great  zeal  while  the  "fence 
months"  lasted,  when  it  is  unlawful  and  un- 
sportsmanlike to  take  fish. 

As  the  "  fence  months"  only  occupied  two 
out  of  the  twelve  months  belonging  of  right  to 
every  year,  Wagtail  —  the  father — thought 
that  his  son  would  not  make  Wallsends  keep 
him  out  of  the  walls  of  a  prison.  He,  there- 
fore, exercised  an  unwonted  degree  of  paternal 
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authority,  and  booked  two  places  on  the  out- 
side of  the  Light  Oxford,  which  was  then 
driven  by  old  Tom  Payne. 

When  they  got  to  the  Old  Bell,  in  Holborn, 
whence  the  coach  started,  the  porter  inti- 
mated, in  a  whisper,  that  the  box-seat  was 
disengaged,  though  there  was  a  great  coat 
thrown  npon  it,  and  that  it  might  be  secured 
for  one  shilling.  Wagtail,  senior,  declined 
the  offer,  for  he  had  heard  that  if  an  acci- 
dent did  happen,  the  riders  on  the  box-seat 
generally  got  very  severely  injured.  With 
this  impression  he  resigned  his  seat  in  favour 
of  his  son,  who  gladly  paid  the  shilling,  as  he 
wished  to  ask  certain  questions  of  the  driver. 
Upon  the  answer  to  those  questions  depended 
the  future  submission  of  the  son  to  the  strongly- 
expressed  commands  of  the  father. 

Tom  Payne  was  a  highly  respectable  coach- 
man, and  one  of  the  quiet  sort  of  men  who 
deem  it  wrong  to  make  a  remark  to  a  passen- 
ger unless  a  question  is  asked.  Then,  if  the 
passenger  seemed  inclined  for  conversation, 
Tom  thought  it  was  pait  of  his  duty  to  be  as 
communicative  as  possible. 
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Until  the  coach  arrived  at  Kew  Bridge, 
Wagtail  did  not  make  a  remark;  but  when 
he  saw  the  river,  and  a  board  which  asserted, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  toll-holders  of  Kew 
Bridge,  that  over  that  bridge  was  the  nearest 
way  to  Richmond  and  Teddington,  he  ven- 
tured to  inquire  if  there  was  not  capital 
fishing  about  those  neighbourhoods. 

"  There  may  be,  and  there  may  not,  sir," 
said  Tom:  "but  Til  answer  for  one  thing: 
where  there  is  one  fish  here,  there  are  fifty  at 
Godstow  or  Sandford." 

"And  where  are  those  places?"  inquired 
Aqueous. 

"  Oh !  both  close  to  Oxford.  Did  you 
never  hear  of  Godstow,  sir  ? " 

"  No ! "  said  Tom,  seeing  his  passenger 
shaking  his  head  negatively.  "  Why  that 
was  where  Fair  Rosamond,  the  conkeybind  of 
Henry  the  Eighth — " 

u  You  don't  mean  Henry  the  Eighth"^ said 
Aqueous. 

"  Yes,  I  do ;  there  can't  be  a  doubt  about 
it,  for  he  was  the  king  celebrated  for  conkey- 
binds,    and  chopping  off  his   wives'  heads. 
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But  it  does  not  much  matter,  after  all.  At 
Godstow  lies  Fair  Rosamond,  and  there's  a 
nut-tree  grows  over  her  grave,  and  the  pison 
has  so  affected  its  roots  that  it  grows  lots  of 
nut-shells  every  year  without  ever  a  kernel 
in  them." 

"  That    is    certainly    surprising,"     said 
Aqueous. 

"  It's  a  feet,"  said  Tom,  "  and  if  you'll 
hold  the  reins  a  minute — they'll  go  straight, 
if  you  give  'em  their  heads — I'll  show  you  a 
heppytuff  that  was  found  on  her  tombstone. 
I  took  it  down  myself  from  the  mouth  of  a 
College  Fellow,  who  ought  to  know  all  about 
such  matters." 

So  saying,  and  consigning  the  reins  to 
Aqueous,  Tom  extracted  a  greasy-looking 
pocket-book  from  some  secret  recess  about 
his  person,  and,  after  a  long  search,  produced 
a  little  scrap  of  paper  and  put  it  into  Wag- 
tail's hands  in  lieu  of  the  reins,  which  he 
himself  resumed. 

Wagtail  opened  it  and  read  it — I  wish  my 
printer  had  types  like  the  letters  of  it,  just 
to  amuse  the  reader — they  were  such  very 
odd  letters ;  but  as  that  is  not  the  case,  he 
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must  be  contented  with  the  queer  way  in 
which  Tom  had  contrived  to  mutilate  the 
well-known  couplet : 

"  ick  jasut  in  tumblelow  rosy  mundy  oon  rosy  munder 
non  read  oh  let  said  oh  let  quey  read  O'Leary  so  let." 

Wagtail  grinned  as  he  returned  it,  and  in- 
quired if  Sandford,  the  other  spot  which  he  had 
named,  was  remarkable  for  any  thing  old. 

"  Yes,"  said  Tom ,"  I  believe  it  is  indeed,  for 
the  finest  old  beer  in  the  county." 

"  And  there  are  plenty  of  fish  there  ?  " 

"  Lots,"  said  Tom,  "  and  there  would  be 
more,  only  the  men  in  Term  time,  and  the 
college  servants  in  vacations,  are  always  at 
them,  and  the  poarchers,  too, — netting  and 
night-lines  is  infamous." 

"  Do  you  fish  ?"  inquired  Aqueous. 

"  Every  gentleman  in  Oxford  does,"  replied 
Tom.  "  I  hooked  fourteen-pound  weight  of 
chubs  last  journey  down,  in  Medley  Lock." 

"  Did  you  indeed  ?    What  with  ? " 
A  himitation  bumble-bee,"  said  Tom. 
Then  you  fly-fish?"    asked    Aqueous, 
anxiously. 

"  Every  gentleman  in  Oxford  does,"  an- 
swered Tom. 
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"  What  will  you  take  to  drink  ? "  said 
Aqueous,  unable  to  restrain  his  generosity 
in  the  excess  of  his  joy  at  finding  he  was 
riding  by  the  side  of*  a  man  who  could  kill 
chub  with  a  fly,  and  who,  of  course,  would  be 
able  to  give  him  a  hint  where  to  get  a  rise 
when  he  was  at  Oxford. 

Tom  declined  availing  himself  of  the  libe- 
rality of  his  passenger  until  he  got  to  Henley, 
where  he  consented  to  take  a  pint  of  Mr. 
Marklew's  very  capital  sherry,  at  what  he 
called  the  sign  of  the  Cat-and-wheel.  Before 
they  reached  that  pretty  little  town,  Aqueous 
had  obtained  so  much  information  on  the  op- 
portunities he  would  have  of  enjoying  his 
favourite  sport  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ox- 
ford, that  he  turned  round  to  Wagtail,  senior, 
just  before  he  descended  into  the  Catherine 
Wheel,  and  told  him  "  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  enter  at  Oxford." 

The  "governor"  was  of  course  much 
pleased;  and  not  doubting  but  that  Tom 
Payne  had  effected  this  desirable  resolution, 
by  impressing  his  son  with  a  due  regard  for 
the  triumphs  to  be  won  by  a  strict  application 
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to  his  books,  he  "  made  up  his  mind"  to  re- 
ward him  with  a  doable  fee  at  the  end  of  the 
journey. 

As  they  were  going  up  the  hill—"  a  long 
five  miles,  and  all  against  collar  " — that  leads 
from  Henley  to  Nettlebed,  the  conversation 
being  still  confined  to  the  gentle  art,  Tom 
having  told  a  great  many  exaggerations  about 
his  success  in  fishing,  asked  Aqueous  "  If  he 
had  ever  heard  of  the  Dunny  Tailor?  " 

Of  course  Aqueous  had  not  heard  of  him. 

"  Well,  then,  sir,  I  tell  you  an  annygoat  of 
him.  We  call  him  Dunny,  you  see,  because 
he  is  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  though  he  is  only 
a  tailor,  he  is  uncommon  fond  of  fishing.  It 
is  no  use  to  warn  him  off,  because  he  can't 
hear ;  and  he  can't  be  saucy,  because  he  can't 
speak.  He  is  a  little  bit  of  a  fellow,  and  no 
one  likes  to  hurt  him ;  so  he  goes  about 
almost  where  he  has  a  mind  to.  Well,  one 
day  he  goes  very  unconcernedly  into  a  pre- 
sarve  belonging  to  a  gentleman  who  is  very 
fond  of  fishing,  and  never  gives  leave  to  any- 
body. The  keeper  soon  spies  him,  and  not 
knowing  of  his  infirmities,  wastes  a  great 
deal  of  breath  in  putting  all  sorts  of  questions 
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to  him.  As  Danny  could  not  hear  nor  speak, 
of  course  he  made  him  no  answer.  The 
keeper  gets  into  a  passion,  and  as  Dunny 
would  not  move,  he  kicks  him — poor  little 
fellow — quite  away  from  the  waterside. 
Dunny  did  not  much  mind  that,  but  when  he 
sees  the  great  bully  of  a  keeper  stoop  down 
to  pick  up  his  rod  and  line  which  he  had  laid 
down  by  the  side  of  the  river,  his  blood  was 
up ;  so  he  runs  at  him,  and  catches  him  by 
the  slack  of  his  trousers  with  one  hand,  and 
the  collar  of  his  fustian-jacket  with  the 
other,  and  chucks  him  into  the  middle  of 
the  stream." 

"  Served  him  quite  right,"  said  Aqueous, 
excited  by  the  ill-treatment  of  a  brother 
angler. 

"  Quite  right,"  continued  Tom  ;  "  but  that 
was  not  all.  Dunny  took  off  the  bottom 
joint  of  his  heavy  rod — for  he  was  a  trolling 
— and  every  time  the  keeper  comes  to  land, 
he  beats  him  about  the  hands  with  it  till  he 
forces  him  to  leave  go,  and  in  he  goes  again  ; 
at  last  he  gave  him  such  a  blow  upon  his  nose 
that  he  drives  him  over  to  the  other  side 
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almost  drownded.  When  Danny  saw  he  was 
done  up,  he  caught  up  his  rod  and  basket,  and 
ran  off  home  with  a  pike  as  weighed  handy 
seventeen  pounds." 

"He  got  off  safe  and  well  then?"  said 
Wagtail. 

"  Oh,  yes,  quite,"  replied  Tom,  "  only  he 
was  quodded  for  two  months,  and  fined  for 
the  assault ; — but  he  has  had  it  out  of  the 
gentleman  since  by  trimmering  o'  nights." 

With  this  and  other  annygoats  Tom  enter- 
tained his  liberal  passenger  until  they  arrived 
at  "  The  Angel,'!,  in*  Oxford.  He  was  well 
rewarded  both  by  the  father  and  the  son,  who 
were  greatly  prejudiced  in  his  favour,  the 
former  believing  that  to  him  he  owed  the  re- 
moval of  his  son's  indisposition  to  enter  at 
the  university,  and  the  latter  being  quite  con- 
vinced of  it. 

In  about  a  year  after  this  memorable  jour- 
ney, Mr.  Aqueous  Wagtail  came  up  to  reside 
as  a  commoner  at  St.  Peter's.  It  was  io  the 
Easter  Term,  and  the  fence  months  were  jost 
ended ;  the  dace  and  chubs  were  on  the  scours; 
and  although  they  had  gorged  themselves  with 
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Mayflies,  they  were  still  hungry  enough  to 
afford  some  very  pretty  sport. 

As  soon  as  lectures  were  over,  every  day, 
except  when  the  wind  was  north,  or  north- 
east, when  he  groped  for  crayfish  or  sniggled 
eels,  Aqueous  sallied  out  of  college  with  his 
creel  on  his  back  and  his  rod  in  his  hand. 
His  hat  was  almost  obscured  by  foot-lines, 
bottom  and  drop  flies,  and  his  legs  encased  in 
good,  strong,  well-greased  wading-boots.  He 
did  not  confine  himself  to  any  particular 
spot ;  but  one  day  he  visited  Port  Meadow, 
Godstow,  or  Ensham;  the  next  saw  him  at 
Iffley  or  Sandford,  and  the  third  was  passed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cherwell  or  the  Wind- 
rush. 

As  Aqueous  was  very  regular  at  all  his  lec- 
tures, seldom  knocked  in,  and  gave  the  best 
of  his  fish  to  the  high-table,  and  the  commoner 
sorts  to  the  scouts,  he  met  with  no  interrup- 
tion to  his  sports  from  the  college  authorities, 
and  obtained  a  great  many  hints  anent  fa- 
vourite swims  and  well-tenanted  holes  from 
the  servants.  He  soon  became  acquainted 
with  all  the  lock-keepers  and  the  managers  of 
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the  different  wiers  upon  the  Thames-— or  Isis, 
as  it  is  here  called— and  by  a  few  well-timed 
tips,  secured  their  interest.  The  keepers,  too, 
of  the  little  houses  of  refreshment  on  the 
river's  banks  were  glad  to  receive  him  as  their 
guest,  for  he  was  civil  in  demeanour,  moderate 
in  his  eating  and  drinking,  and  never  objected 
to  the  score. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  Mr.  Aqueous  Wagtail  got  the 
earliest  information  of  every  monster  of  the 
deep  who  ventured  to  flounder  about  in  the 
sight  of  any  of  these  his  well-rewarded  friends 
and  acquaintances. 

A  few  miles  above  Oxford,  between  God- 
stow  and  Ensham  Bridge,  is  a  shutting-place, 
called  King's  Wier — why  it  bears  so  royal 
a  name  I  cannot  say  and  have  not  Anthony 
a- Wood's  work  to  refer  to  for  information. 
The  keeper  of  this  wier,  who  dwells  in  a  lonely 
hut  by  the  side  of  it,  one  day  espied  an  enor- 
mous fish  chasing  the  gudgeons  and  minnows 
in  the  shallows.  He  put  him  down  for  a  laige 
pike ;  but  when  he  saw  him  rise  at  a  fly,  be 
began  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  his  jndg-       I 
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ment — for  pike  do  not  usually  indulge  in  such 
dainties  in  the  river  Isis.  He  watched  him 
more  attentively,  and  fancied  he  must  be  an 
overgrown  chub;  but  as  he  turned  on  his 
side,  and  with  a  jerk  of  his  tail,  threw  him- 
self out  of  the  water  at  a  large  green  drake 
fly,  he  saw  he  was  "  spotted  like  the  pard," 
and  pronounced  him,  unhesitatingly,  to  be  a 
trout  or  a  Thames  salmon. 

He  tried  all  he  could  to  catch  him  himself, 
knowing  the  value  he  would  produce  in  the 
market ;  and  when  he  had  tried  every  means 
which  his  slender  skill  could  suggest,  and 
failed,  he  told  Mr.  Aqueous  Wagtail  that  he 
had  kept  the  fish  on  purpose  for  his  individual 
sport. 

For  three  weeks,  early  in  the  morning  and 
late  in  the  evening,  Sundays  excepted,  did 
Aqueous  Wagtail  try  all  his  skill  to  hook  the 
monster.  He  raised  him  to  the  surface  seve- 
ral times,  but  it  was  only  in  play — the  brute 
was  too  well  fed  to  hazard  a  genuine  bite. 
Natural  flies  on  floss-silk,  artificial  flies  of 
every  hue  and  approved  make,  tempting  lob- 
worms and  brandlings,  real  minnows,  imitation 
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minnows,  and  even  kill-devils  failed  to  entrap 
him.  Aqueous  was  in  despair.  He  had  almost 
made  up  his  mind  to  net  him  or  spear  him, 
when,  fortunately,  the  Dunny  Tailor  came  hy, 
and  having  been  shown  the  fish,  and  having 
had  the  difficulties  of  capturing  him  explained 
to  him  in  dumb-show  and  finger-talk,  he  put 
a  bluebottle  on  his  roach-hook,  and  pulled  oat 
a  bleak,  or  bleay.  This  little  brilliant  fish — 
which,  credite  experto,  is  as  good  as  white- 
bait, if  nicely  fried  in  salad  oil — was  speedily 
fixed  upon  the  spinning  tackle,  and  after  a 
very  few  draws  across  the  sharpest  run,  a 
whirrh !  whiz-whiz  was  heard  from  the  line 
running  out  of  the  winch,  and  the  rod  was 
nearly  pulled  out  of  Mr.  WagtaiPs  hands. 

Every  pint  of  blood  in  his  veins  seemed  to 
have  rushed  into  his  head.  He  had  hooked 
him — him,  the  monster — he  felt  so  excited  he 
would  have  dragged  him  to  shore  at  once  or 
jumped  in  after  him.  Dunny,  however,  made 
signs  to  him  that  he  would  lose  him  if  he  did 
not  mind  what  he  was  about ;  and  by  signi- 
ficant gestures,  made  him  understand  that  he 
must  show  him  the  heel  of  the  rod,  and  plaj 
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him  until  he  was  worn  out.  Aqueous  under- 
stood and  followed  his  advice,  and  after  some 
three-quarters  of  an  hour's  hopes,  doubts  and 
fears,  he  succeeded  in  dragging  within  reach 
of  Dunny's  hat,  which  he  unhesitatingly  used 
as  a  landing-net,  a  fine,  short,  thick  Thames 
trout,  weighing  upwards  of  ten  pounds  and  in 
splendid  condition.  The  wier-keeper  and  the 
tailor  were  liberally  rewarded.  Mr.  Wagtail 
showed  his  prize  in  college  and  the  Fellows, 
fully  expecting  to  see  it  on  the  high-table, 
made  up  their  appetites  accordingly.  In  this 
they  were  disappointed.  Aqueous  thought 
that  his  father  would  appreciate  so  unwonted 
a  treat  as  a  Thames  trout,  and  sent  it  up  by 
the  first  coach  without  "  note  or  comment." 
By  return  of  post  he  was  annoyed  at  receiving 
the  following  note  from  his  ignorant  pater- 
nity : — 

"  My  dear  Son, 

"  Don't  trouble  to  send  up  any  more 
little  salmon.  You  know  I  would  not  give  a 
farthing  for  any  thing  but  a  cut  out  of  the 
belly  of  a  fat  one.     Even  the  servants  turned 
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up  their  noses  at  your  Oxford  salmon,  so  we 
gave  him  to  the  men  on  the  wharf. 

"  Your  affectionate  father, 

"  W.  Wagtail. 

"  P.  S«  Your  fishmonger  ought  not  to  hare 
charged  above  sixpence  a  pound  for  it,  as  it 
was  only  a  salmon-peel,  and  we  buy  them  at 
fourpence !" 

"  If  ever  I  send  governor  another— that  is 
all !"  said  Aqueous,  justly  indignant  at  the 
finest  trout  which  had  been  caught  in  the 
Thames  for  some  years  being  thrown  away 
upon  his  father's  coalheavers. 

I  recollect  a  friend  of  mine  was  once  used 
much  in  the  same  way  by  a  London  physician 
*to  whom  he  had  sent,  as  a  great  treat,  two 
brace  of  quail  which  he  had  killed  on  the 
Berkshire  Downs.  The  birds  being  scarce 
and  much  appreciated  in  his  neighbourhood, 
he  had  not  the  least  doubt  of  their  proving  an 
acceptable  present  to  the  M.D.,  who  was  fond 
of  good  eating.  He  was  disagreeably  deceived 
in  his  opinion ;  a  few  days  brought  a  note,  in 
which  his  friend  "  thanked  him  for  the  par- 
tridges he  had  sent  him,  but  they  were  so  very 
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small  he  did  not  think  they  were  worth  dres- 
sing. 

But  I  am  running  away,  as  usual,  from  the 
purpose  with  which  I  commenced — of  relating 
an  adventure  which  befel  my  hero  in  one  of 
his  fishing  excursions,  and  my  space  is  grow- 
ing "  small  by  degrees,  and  gradually  less," 
so  I  must  begin. 

There  is  upon  the  river  Cherwell,  a  few 
miles  above  Oxford,  and  on  the  road  to  the 
Otmoor  towns,  one  spot'  more  celebrated  for 
chub  and  dace  than  any  other  for  miles  round. 
It  is  at  the  tail  of  a  mill,  where  the  water,  after 
rattling,  bounding,  and  springing  over  a  shal- 
low gravel  bottom  of  some  hundred-and-fifty 
yards  in  length,  gradually  assumes  a  quiet  calm- 
ness as  it  flows  in  a  deep  channel  under  some 
overhanging  willow-trees  and  thorn-bushes. 

In  this  favourite  and  favoured  spot  Aqueous 
had  long  longed  to  try  his  skill— but  in  vain 
had  he  longed.  The  right  of  fishing,  and  the 
water  itself,  belonged  to  a  stiff  and  staid 
"  friend,"  who  entertained  a  great  regard  for 
his  profits  as  a  miller  and  mealman,  and  an 
unfeigned  enmity  towards  all  sporting-men 
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generally,  and  to  Oxford  graduates  and  an* 
dergraduates  in  particular.  He  would  not 
grant  a  day's  fishing  to  any  one,  either  out  of 
friendship  or  for  a  "  consideration."  If  he 
caught  any  one  fishing— even  a  little  boy 
from  the  neighbouring  village,  with  a  pin  and 
a  worm,  catching  a  minnow — he  brought  him 
up  before  a  magistrate  for  a  trespass,  and,  if 
he  could,  had  him  fined  or  sent  to  prison. 

Friend  Prior,  as  I  shall  call  him,  did  not 
want  the  fish  for  himself,  but  he  was  deter- 
mined that  nobody  else  should  have  them. 

Mr.  Aqueous  Wagtail  was  also  as  much  de- 
termined to  catch  some  of  them  as  the  miller 
was  to  preserve  them.  He  went  up  quietly  in 
a  skiff  which  he  had  prepared  the  night  before, 
by  getting  it  through  the  difficult  bit  of  navi- 
gation which  presents  itself  between  Christ- 
Church  Meadow  and  the  back  of  the  parks. 
Having  achieved  this  by  dint  of  punting  in 
the  shallows,  and  carrying  it  over  some  lashers, 
he  drew  it  up  a  ditch  and  left  it  for  the  night. 

Very  early  in  the  following  morning,  and 
long  ere 

The  sun's  slanting-dicular  rays 
Had  illumined  the  surface  of  earth, 
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Aqueous  roused  the  porter,  and  ran  up  St. 
Giles's  and  across  the  meadows  to  the  spot 
where  he  had  left  his  boat.  He  pulled  as  hard 
as  he  could,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  came 
within  sight  of  the  much-coveted  spot.  It 
was  a  lovely  fishing-morning ;  the  wind  was 
due  south,  and  just  strong  enough  to  cause  a 
ripple  on  the  water ;  sufficient  rain  fell  to  wet 
Wagtail  through — but  that  he  did  not  mind — 
and  to  drive  the  flies  (ephemera  is  more  clas- 
sical) down  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  chubs  and  dace  were  evidently  ready  for 
their  breakfast,  early  as  it  was,  and  though 
they  did  not  heat  their  kettles,  they  made  the 
water  boil  with  their  repeated  jumpings  and 
flingings  at  the  flies. 

Aqueous  moored  his  skiff  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  and  began  whipping  away  right 
and  left.  In  a  few  minutes  several  great  chubs 
and  dace  were  lying  plunging  about  upon  the 
bretting-boards  of  his  boat.  Just  as  he  had 
hooked  a  "  whopper,"  as  muflhwsap,  his  earli- 
est tutor,  would  have  called  it,  he  heard  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  mill  thrown  open,  and 
a  voice  demand — in  floury,  not  flowery  lan-> 
guage— 
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"  Who  art  thou,  stranger? — thou  hast  no 
business  there." 

Wagtail  shammed  deaf,  and  went  on  whip- 
ping and  landing  his  friend's  fish. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  miller's  man  was  seen 
hurrying  down  the  bank  and  finishing  his  toi- 
lette in  his  progress.  When  he  came  opposite 
to  the  intruder,  he  asked  in  a  rough  yoice, 
and  with  a  series  of  bad  words,  unbecoming  a 
quaker's  man, 

"  What  the brought  you  there  ?" 

"  The  boat,"  said  Aqueous. 

"  Don't  you  know  you're  a  trespassing  — 

_ ?» 

"  Yes,  perfectly  well." 

"  Then  be  off  at  once,"  said  the  enraged 
miller's  man,  "  or  else  I'll  heave  you  out  of 
the  boat." 

"  You  must  get  into  the  boat  first,"  said 
Aqueous,  keeping  his  temper  and  his  rod  in 
full  play. 

The  miller's  man  was  in  a  rage — a  greater 
rage  than  ever,  and  sought  for  a  weapon — a 
missile  to  hurl  at  his  foe.  He  could  find 
nothing  more  solid  than  a  lump  of  turf,  which 
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broke  into  little  fragments  ere  it  reached  its 
object.  Another  and  another  was  tried,  but 
without  success.  The  miller's  man  danced 
with  impotent  anger,  while  Wagtail  pursued 
his  sport,  and  smiled  at  him.  The  miller 
himself  came  up,  and  put  his  man  in  a  good 
humour,  by  putting  two  very  large  pebbles 
into  his  hand  which  he  had  picked  up  as  he 
came  from  the  mill,  and  begging  him  to 
"  make  use  of  the  weapons  of  warfare  in  his 
defence." 

The  miller's  man  was  a  good  shot ;  but  Mr. 
Wagtail  had  a  fly-fisher's  eye,  and  avoided  the 
first  stone,  though  so  narrowly,  that  it  passed 
sufficiently  near  his  head  to  make  him  fall 
back  in  his  skiff.  Just  as  he  was  rising  to  ex- 
postulate or  sheer  off — for  he  had  not  time  to 
resolve  upon  which  alternative  he  should  adopt 
—  the  second  stone  was  flung,  and  with  such 
force,  and  so  true  an  aim,  that  it  struck 
Aqueous  on  the  temple,  and  he  fell  back 
senseless. 

"  Friend  Thomas,  thee  hast  hit  him  a  little 
too  hard,"  said  the  quaker  to  his  man ;  "  but 
go  get  the  punt,  and  take  away  the  scaled 
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animals  of  which  he  would  wrongfully  have 
deprived  me*  Thee  may'st  take  the  engines 
wherewith  he  hath  entrapped  them  as  well/9 

Thomas  obeyed,  and  quickly  punted  to  the 
spot.  He  came  alongside,  and  soon  transferred 
the  chubs  and  dace  from  the  skiff  to  the  punt ; 
then  he  carefully — for  he  was  fond  of  the  sport 
himself,  and  often  indulged  in  it  without  his 
master's  knowledge — removed  all  the  tackle, 
with  the  creel  and  the  fly-book,  which  he  coolly 
abstracted  from  his  victim's  pocket. 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  the  lad,  master  ?" 
inquired  Thomas. 

"  Thee  may'st  raise  the  fastening  of  his 
wooden  ark,  and  let  him  float  upon  the  wa- 
ters," replied  Friend  Prior. 

"  But  he's  perfectly  insensible,  and  bleeds 
like  a  stucken  pig/'  said  the  man,  looking 
frightened. 

"  Thee  must  not  suffer  a  fellow-creature  to 
perish  unaided,"  said  his  master ;  "  sprinkle 
him  with  water,  and  cut  him  adrift ;  it  were 
well  he  should  not  give  up  the  ghost  here" 

Thomas  took  the  punt-scoop,  and  threw  as 
much  water  as  it  would  hold  over  the  face  and 
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person  of  the  insensible  angler.  He  then  took 
out  his  bread-and-cheese  knife,  and,  cutting 
the  grapnel-line,  allowed  the  skiff  to  float  with 
its  half-dead  burden  down  the  stream. 

"  Thomas — Friend  Thomas — thee  hast  done 
thy  duty  to  thy  earthly  employer,"  said  the 
miller,  when  they  had  got  home  and  locked 
themselves  in  the  mill-house,  "  and  I  will,  at 
some  future  period,  reward  thee  with  sixpence 
— a-hem !" 

When  Mr.  Aqueous  Wagtail  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  blow  which  he  had  received, 
the  sun  was  shining  hotly  upon  himself  and  his 
skiff,  which  was  embedded  in  a  mass  of  oozy 
matter,  into  which  the  stream  had  carried  it, 
about  a  mile  below  the  unfortunate  scene  of 
his  trespass. 

After  he  had  collected  his  thoughts  suffi- 
ciently to  account  for  his  present  situation, 
and  to  discover  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  all 
his  tackle,  as  well  as  the  fish  which  he  had 
caught,  his  first  feeling  was  one  of  revenge.  He 
resolved  to  go  to  the  mill  and  demand  resti- 
tution and  satisfaction  of  the  miller.  He 
prudently  hesitated,  as  his  enemies  were  two 
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to  one  against  him,  and  he  felt  convinced  that 
no  quaker  wonld  make  restitution,  or  fight 
like  a  gentleman  for  his  satisfaction.     He 
rowed  back  slowly,  determined  to  bring  over 
a  friend  or  two  to  give  "  the  friend  "  and  his 
man  a  sound  thrashing.     Before  he  reached 
Oxford  he  changed  his  mind.     He  felt  that  he 
had  acted  wrongly,  and  had  been  punished  as  he 
deserved,  though  a  little  too  severely.     He 
resolved  to  put  up  with  his  loss,  buy  a  new 
set  of  tackle,  and  say  nothing  about  the  treat- 
ment which  he  had  experienced.     It  was  a 
wise  resolve,  as  he  would  have  been  laughed 
at  by  all  his  friends,  and  probably,  urged  by 
their  taunts,  to  do  something  or  other  to 
avenge  his  wrongs,  of  which  he  would  after- 
wards have  repented,  and  which  might  pro- 
bably have  subjected  him  to  punishment  from 
the  university  authorities. 

Within  a  fortnight  after  his  mishap  at  Prior's 
mill,  Mr.  Aqueous  Wagtail  wets  laughed  at  by 
his  companions,  for  the  miller's  man,  by  his 
master's  instructions,  took  care  to  give  a  very 
vivid  and  greatly  exaggerated  account  of"  how 
he  had  served  a  gentleman  out  who  had  come 
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poaching  in  their  preserves."  He  gave  his 
name  and  address  in  full,  which  he  was  enabled 
to  do,  as  he  had  found  it  in  the  fly-book  which 
he  had  extracted  from  his  pocket  while  he  was 
unsensible,  and  mal-appropriated  to  his  own 
use. 

Mr.  Aqueous  was,  of  course,  annoyed ;  but 
he  bore  no  malice  in  his  heart.     Like  a  true 
disciple   of  the  virtuous   Izaak,  he  forgave, 
though  he  could  not  forget,  his  friends'  insi- 
nuations "  that  he  was  a  spooney ,  wanted  pluck, 
was  rather  green,"  and  other  remarks  of  the 
same  tendency.   He  heard  them  not,  for  he  was 
on  his  wanderings  in  search  of  fish  as  long  as 
daylight  lasted,  and  on  his  return  gladly  sought 
his  bed  to  sleep  off  the  fatigues  of  the  day, 
and  rise  early  to  pursue  his  favourite  amuse- 
men,  on  the  morning  following. 

One  day  he  had  obtained  permission  of  a 
farmer  to  fish  in  a  part  of  the  Cherwell  which 
lies  nigh  to  a  place  called  Hampton.  The 
nearest  road  lay  across  the  fields  and  over  the 
river  close  to,  but  above,  the  quaker's  mill. 
The  stream  was  crossed  by  those  on  horseback 
by  means  of  a  ford ;  for  those  who  travel  on 
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foot  a  pant  was  placed,  with  a  chain  at  each 
end,  sufficiently  long  to  enable  the  boat  to  be 
drawn  backwards  and  forwards  from  one  bank 
to  the  other,  where  it  was  securely  fastened  to 
the  willow-trees. 

Just  as  Aqueous  had  ferried  himself  over 
and  landed,  he  was  attacked  by  a  large  dog  of 
the  mastiff  breed,  who  showed  as  white  a  set 
of  teeth  as  a  chimneysweep  usually  does,  and 
quite  as  sharp-set. 

"  Down,  sir,  down !"  said  Aqueous,  fixing 
his  eyes  firmly  on  the  dog's  eyes,  and,  present- 
ing the  butt-end  of  his  rod  to  which  a  sharp 
spear  of  about  six  inches  in  length  was  fastened, 
held  it  firmly  in  a  line  for  the  dog's  chest. 

The  dog  stopped  short  in  his  charge,  and 
unable  to  bear  the  human  eye  fixed  upon  him, 
or  not  liking  the  thoughts  of  being  impaled  on 
a  fly-rod,  retreated  slowly,  first  growling  and 
snarling,  and,  at  last,  when  he  thought  himself 
at  a  safe  distance,  barking  fiercely.  Aqueous 
pursued  his  path  in  a  sidelong  direction,  keep- 
ing his  eye  still  firmly  fixed  on  his  adversary, 
for  fear  of  an  attack  in  his  rear,  and,  not 
seeing  clearly  where  he  was  going,  ran  against 
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Friend  Prior  and  his  man,  who  were  standing 
to  see  the  sport  of  a  man  worried  by  the  mas- 
tiff, having  been  extracted  from  the  mill  by 
the  noise  of  his  barking  and  growling. 

"Take  care  of  thyself,  for  the  dog  doth 
know  a  rogue  by  sight,  and  hath  been  taught 
to  guard  the  property  of  his  master,"  said  the 
miller,  who,  with  his  man,  stood  in  the  path, 
so  as  to  obstruct  Wagtail's  passage. 

"  Stand  aside,  and  let  me  pass,  I  beg  of  you," 
said  Aqueous ;  "  this  is  a  public  footway,  and 
I  am  not  come  to  injure  you  or  your  property." 

"  Hah  !  hah  !"  grinned  the  miller's  man, 
"  hast  had  enough  o'  that,  I  warrant ;  hard 
as  thy  head  is,  th'  hast  found  the  stones  here- 
abouts still  harder." 

"  Stand  aside — I  do  not  wish  to  use  force ; 
but  if  you  provoke  me,  you  shall  rue  it,"  said 
Aqueous,  addressing  the  quaker,  who,  not 
liking  his  looks,  stepped  on  one  side  and 
allowed  him  to  pass,  saying, 

"Thou  art  right,  friend,  this  is  a  public 
footroad,  but  I  will  see  thee  off  my  premises. 
Here,  Towzer !  Towzer !  here,  dog — see  that 
the  stranger  doth  not  deviate." 
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"  At  him — seize  him,  Towzer !"  shouted  the 
man. 

"I  don't  wish  to  harm  the  dog/'  said 
Aqueous,  "  hut  if  he  attacks  me,  I  must  kill 
him  in  my  own  defence." 

Towzer,  urged  hy  his  owner  and  his  ser- 
vant,  made  several  attempts  to  rush  in  on  his 
foe.  Aqueous  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  him  as 
he  walked  backwards.  At  last  the  dog  made 
a  spring.  Aqueous  presented  his  spear,  and 
luckily  for  him  it  penetrated  the  animal's 
chest.  He  rolled  oyer  on  his  side,  and,  after 
a  few  struggles  to  escape  from  Aqueous,  who 
had  pinned  him  to  the  ground,  he  lay  dead  at 
his  feet. 

To  describe  the  rage  and  fury  of  Prior  and 
his  servant,  when  they  saw  the  result  of  the 
battle,  would  be  impossible.  They  abused 
Mr.  Wagtail  in  no  measured  terms.  They 
threatened  to  throw  him  into  the  mill-head, 
to  beat  him  black  and  blue,  and  even  to  mur- 
der him  on  the  spot. 

Aqueous  retreated  cautiously,  holding  the 
weapon  which  had  delivered  him  from  his 
canine  adversary  in  such  a  manner,  as  ren- 
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dered  an  attack  from  his  human  foes  a  very 
dangerous  measure.     He  did  not  attempt  to 
reply  to  their  abuse  or  threats,  but  closely 
watched  them,  to  guard  against  a  sudden 
charge.     He  had,  in  this  way,  reached  the 
mill  itself,  and  was  crossing  the  narrow  plank 
over  the  mill-tail,  when  he  was  assailed  in  the 
rear  by  a  very  aged  woman,  apparently  the 
mother  of  the  miller,  who,  though  dressed 
in  the  sober  garb  peculiar  to  her  sect,  and 
scarcely  able  to  utter  her  words   distinctly 
from  age  and  loss  of  teeth,  abused  him  as 
much  and  as  rapidly  as  she  possibly  could. 
As  she  stood  on  the  end  of  the  plank,  and 
there  was  only  room  for  one  person  to  pass  at 
a  time  between  the  mill  and  the  rail  which 
protected  the  passers  over  the  plank,  Aqueous, 
still  facing  the  miller's  man  who  was  follow- 
ing him  closely,  removed  the  old  woman  as 
gently  as  he  could.    She  resisted  as  stoutly  as 
she  was  able,  and  urged  the  man  to  rush  upon 
the  "  ungodly  youth  who  had  slain  the  vigi- 
lant guardian  of  the  house."     Aqueous,  by  a 
sudden  spring,  leaped  the  rail,  and  so  placed 
her  between  himself  and  the  two  men.     He 
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thrust  her  gently  forward  along  the  plank, 
knowing  that  they  mast  either  throw  her 
down  and  pass  over  her  body,  or  remove  her 
from  the  plank  before  they  could  pursue  him. 
He  started  in  a  run,  and  being  like  Achilles, 
rrodas  <wcw,  he  was  nearly  at  the  gate  leading 
into  the  public  road  long  before  the  obstruc- 
tion which  the  old  lady  presented  to  his  un- 
generous foes  could  be  removed.  He  could 
hear  them  shouting,  cursing  and  abusing  him 
as  he  passed  along,  but,  thinking  that  the 
better  part  of  valour  was  discretion,  he  ran 
on  at  a  smart  pace  and  was  soon  out  of 
hearing. 

He  reached  the  farmer's  house  and  told 
him  of  the  treatment  he  had  met  with.  The 
farmer  was  not  surprised  to  bear  that  he  had 
been  abused,  as  old  Prior  was  known  to  be  a 
surly,  ill-tempered  person,  and  probably  pro- 
ceeded further  than  mere  abuse  with  Wagtail, 
because,  having  caught  him  trespassing  once 
before,  and  seeing  him  provided  with  his 
tackle,  he  imagined  he  was  come  to  trespass 
again. 

After  an  early  dinner,  Aqueous  went  down 
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to  the  river.     The  fish  rose  well  at  first,  and 
he  soon  very  nearly  filled  his  creel.     As  the 
evening  drew  in,  the  fish  ceased  to  rise.    The 
black  and  red  hackles  were  exchanged  for 
other  flies,  and,  as  it  grew  darker,  for  the  kil- 
ling— the  never-failing  white  moth.     Though 
"  never  failing"  is  a  correct  epithet  in  general 
for  this  little  "  insect  of  a  night,"  it  did  not 
deserve  it  on   this  occasion — it  did  fail  to 
raise  a  single  fish.     After  whipping  some 
time  in  vain,  Aqueous  fixed  his  rod  in  the 
ground,  and  looked  up  at  the  sky  to  see  what 
influences  could  be  at  work  to  cause  such  an 
extraordinary  phenomenon  as  the  failure  of  a 
white  moth.      He  was  surprised   to  find  it 
much  darker  than  he  had  thought  it  was 
while  his  eyes  were  cast  on  the  water.     The 
face  of  the  heavens,  which  an  hour  or  two 
before  had  been  clear  and  bright,  was  over- 
cast with  black  solid  clouds,  rendered  still 
blacker  by  the  red  gleams  thrown  on  their 
edges  by  the  sun  which  had  sunk  some  way 
below  the  horizon.     Not  a  breath  of  air  was 
stirring ;  the  atmosphere  was  hot  and  oppres- 
sive to  the  breathing;  the  cows  and  horses 
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stood  perfectly  still  with  their  heads  in  one 
direction,  sullenly  lashing  their  flanks,  and 
neglecting  their  pasturage.  The  failure  of 
the  white  moth  was  accounted  for.  A  thun- 
derstorm was  at  hand,  and  the  fish  had  in- 
stinctively retired  to  their  haunts.  Why  it 
is  so,  I  cannot  say ;  hut  that  it  is  so  invari- 
ably at  the  approach  of  thunder,  I  can  posi- 
tively assert. 

Aqueous  put  up  his  tackle.  He  had  scarcely 
wound  the  footline  round  his  hat,  and  strapped 
the  creel  to  his  shoulders,  when  a  few  large 
drops  warned  him  to  hasten  to  the  farmhouse 
for  refuge.  Ere  he  reached  it,  the  rain  came 
down  in  torrents,  flash  succeeded  flash,  and 
the  distant  roar  of  the  thunder  was  heard.  It 
approached  nearer  and  nearer,  and  at  last 
burst  overhead  in  appalling  peals. 

To  allow  his  guest  to  leave  him  in  such  a 
storm,  was  a  proposal  that  the  farmer  would 
not  listen  to.  The  remains  of  the  dinner  were 
placed  on  the  table,  but  every  one,  excepting 
Aqueous,  who  had  a  seven  mile  journey  he- 
fore  him,  and  the  farmer,  who  dreaded  not 
the  war  of  the  elements,  was  too  much  alarmed 
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to  partake  of  it.  Aqueous  sat  patiently  sip- 
ping a  little  spirits  and  water,  and  listening 
to  the  thunder  and  the  dashing  of  the  rain 
against  the  windows  until  the  clock  struck 
ten.  He  had  a  long  and  weary  walk  before 
him,  and  he  must  be  in  college  before  twelve 
o'clock.  However,  he  thought  that  such  a 
storm  as  the  present  would  prove  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  having  once  in  his  college  career 
"  knocked  in  after  twelve/'  He  sat  half  an 
hour  longer,  and  as  the  storm  had  abated 
somewhat  of  its  violence,  he  accepted  the 
loan  of  the  farmer's  great  coat  and  set  out. 

The  night  was  intensely  dark,  and  it  €  was 
only  by  the  aid  of  the  frequent  flashes  of  light- 
ning that  Aqueous  was  enabled  to  gain  the 
road  which  led  to  the  mill.  All  was  dark  and 
silent  as  he  passed  the  plank.  He  found  the 
boat,  and  passed  the  river,  which  was  much 
swollen,  in  safety.  He  waded  through  two 
feet  of  water  which  now  covered  the  adjoining 
meadow,  and  reached  a  stile,  which  gave  him 
access  to  some  higher  ground.  He  crossed 
this  next  meadow  and  came  to  another  stile  : 
on  either  side  of  it  was  a  coppice,  the  trees 
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of  which  rendered  the  path  so  dark  that 
Aqueous  missed  it  and  slipped  into  one  of 
the  deep  ditches  which  were  dug  on  each  side 
of  it.  Encumbered  with  a  heavy  great-coat, 
rendered  heavier  by  the  wet,  he  extricated 
himself  with  great  difficulty  and,  by  crawling 
on  his  knees,  at  last  reached  the  stile  and 
clambered  over  it. 

Here,  again,  as  there  were  no  trees  to  ob- 
scure the  light,  he  could  trace  the  path  across 
the  grass  when  the  lightning  gleamed.  He 
hastened  on  more  quickly,  for  he  was  chilled 
by  his  wet  clothes,  and  was  anxious  to  get  into 
the  hard  road  before  the  storm  returned,  of 
which  there  was  every  appearance,  from  the 
lightning  being  more  vivid,  and  the  thunder 
pealing  louder  and  louder.  He  ran  as  fast  as 
he  could,  and  about  the  middle  of  a  very  long 
meadow  he  fell  heavily  on  his  face  over  some- 
thing that  lay  across  the  pathway.  As  soon 
as  he  recovered  from  the  stunning  sensation 
caused  more  by  the  suddenness  than  the  se- 
verity of  the  blow,  he  rose  and  examined  the 
object  which  had  caused  his  fall.    To  his  sur- 
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prise  and  horror,  he  found  that  it  was  a  woman, 
and,  as  well  as  he  could  discern  by  the  light- 
ning, an  aged,  decently-dressed  person.  The 
rain,  however,  had  soaked  her  bonnet  and  her 
clothes  so  thoroughly,  that  he  could  not  discern 
their  make  or  colour. 

He  felt  her  hands  and  face,  they  were  icy 
cold.  He  laid  his  hand  on  her  side,  no  pul- 
sation could  be  felt.  He  held  his  face  close 
to  her  mouth,  but  not  a  breath  seemed  to  pass 
her  lips.  Aqueous  felt  certain  she  was  dead. 
His  was  no  pleasant  situation.  The  storm  was 
again  raging  as  violently  as  ever,  the  rain  came 
down  in  torrents,  the  lightning  flashed,  the 
thunder  burst  forth  in  loud  and  reiterated  roars, 
and  he  was  a  mile  at  least  from  any  habitation 
(and  that  the  mill,  where  it  was  probable,  if 
he  could  reach  it,  he  should  meet  with  an  un- 
friendly reception),  in  company  with  a  stran- 
ger— a  fellow-creature — a  female,  either  dead 
or  dying. 

Aqueous  hesitated  awhile,  but  his  kindly 
feelings  conquered.  He  resolved,  at  all  risks, 
to  convey  the  wretched  object  before  him  to 
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the  mill.  He  raised  her  with  difficulty,  and 
placed  her  oyer  his  shoulder.  He  was  already 
weary  and  worn  out  by  his  tedious  journey. 
When  he  reached  the  stile  where  he  had  missed 
his  way,  his  heart  almost  failed;  he  would 
perhaps  have  left  his  burden  there,  and  has* 
tened  by  himself  to  the  mill  for  aid ;  but,  as 
he  laid  it  across  the  stile  while  he  clambered 
over,  he  heard  a  feeble  moaning,  and  then  a 
succession  of  weak  groans.  Convinced  the 
woman  was  still  alive  and  might  be  saved,  he 
stripped  off  his  upper  coat  and  threw  it  into 
the  copse.  He  waited  for  a  friendly  flash, 
and,  with  his  burden  in  his  arms,  rushed  along 
the  narrow  path,  and  reached  the  meadow  in 
safety. 

Believed  of  the  weight  of  the  great-coat, 
and  guided  by  the  roar  of  the  water  at  the  mill, 
he  soon  reached  the  last  stile.  Here  a  new 
difficulty  presented  itself.  The  water  had 
risen  so  much  during  the  hours  that  had 
elapsed  since  he  crossed  in  safety,  that  he 
doubted  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  reach 
the  boat.    A  few  groans  from  the  female  made 
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him  resolve  to  hazard  it.  After  slipping  se- 
veral times,  and  with  great  difficulty  prevent- 
ing his  now  heavy  burden  from  falling  from 
his  arms  into  the  flood,  he  gained  the  tree  to 
which  the  boat  had  been  fastened.  He  felt 
for  the  chain,  but  it  was  gone ;  a  flash  of 
lightning  showed  to  him  the  punt  turned  bottom 
upwards  on  the  opposite  bank.  His  heart 
failed  him,  and  he  shed  bitter  tears  of  disap- 
pointment as  he  held  to  the  willow  for  support 
with  one  hand,  and  clasped  the  poor  old  crea- 
ture to  his  breast  with  the  other. 

The  warmth  of  his  body  seemed  to  have 
given  life  to  the  frame  he  held.  The  limbs 
moved  convulsively,  and  the  moans  were  in- 
termingled with  deep  sighs.  He  felt  the  heart 
beat  feebly  against  his  side. 

This  roused  him  to  further  exertion.  He 
knew  it  was  useless  to  think  of  wading  the 
ford ;  and  to  swim  with  such  a  burden  as  he 
held  in  his  arms  through  such  a  stream  as  now 
rushed  along  would  be  certain  death  to  both. 
He  therefore  shouted  as  loudly  as  he  could,  in 
hopes  the  miller  or  his  man  might  hear  him. 
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For  half  an  hour  his  efforts  were  vain.  The 
thunder,  and  the  noise  of  the  rain  and  the 
rushing  of  the  swollen  waters  drowned  his 
voice,  which  was  growing  feebler. 

Just  as  he  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  succour, 
a  light  appeared  in  the  mill.     The  door  was 
opened,  and  he  could  see  two  figures  about  to 
pull  up  the  larger  sluice  to  let  the  water  escape. 
Before  they  could  effect  their  purpose,  he  ex- 
erted all  his  remaining  strength  to  utter  a 
shrill  cry  in  a  high  key,  and  held  it  as  long  as 
he  could.     The  men  started  as  the  cry  reached 
them,  and,  after  hesitating  a  few  minutes,  and 
apparently  arguing  the  possibility  of  its  being 
the  cry  of  a  human  being  that  they  had  heard, 
they  approached,  as  near  as  the  water  would 
allow  them,  to  the  spot  where  Aqueous  stood 
nearly  exhausted,  and  evidently  saw  the  dan- 
gerous position  in  which  he  was  placed.     The 
miller's  man  fetched  his  punt,  and,  placing  the 
lantern  on  the  well,  with  one  resolute  and  well- 
directed  thrust,  pushed  it  past  the  overturned 
ferry-boat,  and  to  the  exact  spot  where  Aqueous 
stood.  The  miller's  man  threw  the  chain  round 
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the  willow-tree,  and  held  on  while  he  ques- 
tioned Aqueous  as  to  who  he  was,  and  how  he 
came  there.  He  could  only  say  "  A  woman 
— a  poor  creature  dead  or  dying,"  as  the  miller, 
seizing  them  in  his  powerful  grasp,  deposited 
them  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

He  took  the  lantern,  and  turned  the  light 
upon  the  wretched  objects  before  him,  and 
exclaimed,  "My  poor  old  mistress,  and  the 
young  man  who  killed  Towzer  !" 

To  release  the  boat  and  urge  it  across  was 
the  work  of  an  instant.  The  bodies  of  Aqueous 
and  the  old  quakeress  were  carried  in-doors. 
A  few  drops  of  spirit  soon  restored  the  youth 
to  his  senses ;  and,  while  the  miller  was  carry- 
ing his  mother  upstairs,  and  placing  her  in  the 
warm  bed  which  he  himself  had  just  left,  being 
alarmed  by  the  height  of  the  rapidly-increasing 
water,  Aqueous  told  the  miller's  man  as  briefly 
as  possible  all  that  had  occurred. 

"  Dang  it,  arter  all,  thee  bee'st  a  noble  chap ! 
And  to  think  I  should  go  to  injure  such  a  one 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  fishes  !  But  forgive  me 
—  pray  forgive  me,  and  shalt  have  all  thy 
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tackle  again,"  said  the  miller's  man,  rubbing 
the  back  of  his  horny  hands  as  vigorously  as 
possible  against  his  eyes,  to  remove  the  tears 
that  ran  from  them. 

Aqueous  learnt  that  the  old  lady  had  set 
out  in  the  afternoon  to  visit  a  neighbour  about 
two  miles  off;  but,  as  the  evening  was  stormy, 
her  son  felt  no  alarm  at  her  not  returning,  as 
he  had  no  doubt  but  that  she  had  resolved  to 
remain  with  her  friends  all  night,  as  she  had 
frequently  done  before.  It  afterwards  proved 
that  her  friends  were  from  home  when  she 
arrived,  and  that  she  sat  an  hour  or  so  to  rest 
herself,  and,  without  saying  a  word  to  the  girl 
of  the  house,  started  off  home. 

The  old  lady  gradually  recovered,  and  Friend 
Prior  did  all  he  could  to  show  his  gratitude  to 
her  preserver.  Above  all  things,  he  gave  him 
the  free  and  uncontrolled  right  of  fishing  in 
his  waters  with  his  own  tackle,  which  the  man 
had  duly  restored.  His  house  and  his  table 
were  open  to  him  at  all  hours  and  all  seasons. 
He  took  care  to  represent  the  case  to  the  au- 
thorities of  St.  Peter's ;  and  it  is  needless  to 
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say  that  Mr.  Aqueous  Wagtail  was  praised 
instead  of  blamed  for  "knocking  in  after 
twelve. " 

So  ends  my  tale ; 

But  ere  I  sound  its  knell, 
Crown  my  brows  with  laurel; 
For  the  tale  1  tell 
Has  for  once  a 

MORAL. 


"  Return  good  for  evil,  and  you  may  soften 
the  heart  even  of  a  friend." 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  FAME. 

"  Sudet  et  alset." 

Horace. 

Saturday,  the  20th  of  October,  18 — ,  was 
a  gloomy,  rainy,  puffy,  miserable  day.  The 
streets  of  Oxford  looked  muddy,  slushy,  and 
deserted  by  all  but  the  college  servants,  whose 
generally  pure  white  cottons  were  obscured 
by  splashes,  and  a  few  collegians,  who  held 
their  gown-tails  under  one  arm  to  keep  them 
from  being  soiled  by  the  soil  of  alma  mater. 
Not  a  tradesman  was  visible.  Every  one  of 
them  was  deeply  engaged  within  in  making 
out  his  "  little  accounts ;"  for  on  that  day 
term  began,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  "  the 
men  were  coming  up  "  —  for  term  had  com- 
menced on  the  tenth. 
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It  was  a  busy  day  within  the  walls  of  the 
respective  colleges.  The  coqui  were  busied  in 
preparing  materials  for  hall-dinners  and  bones 
to  be  broiled  at  supper.  They  had  laid  in  a 
stock  of  soups,  chops,  and  steaks  to  be  ready 
for  any  hungry  member  who  might  come  in 
exhausted  by  a  long  and  tedious  journey,  at 
the  shortest  of  all  possible  notices. 

The  promt  were  busy  brushing  up  the  col- 
lege-plate and  polishing  the  tankards.  The 
beer-barrels  were  already  furnished  with  taps, 
and  most  of  them  had  been  tasted  and  ap- 
proved by  the  tonsores,  who,  having  nothing 
very  particular  to  do,  spent  the  day  in  the 
buttery  to  watch  for  the  Imposed  as  they  came 
up,  expecting  a  just  and  speedy  reward  for  the 
impositions  done  for  them  the  term  before. 

The  janitor es  were  occupied  in  flogging  dogs 
out  of  college,  and  inspecting  the  luggage  of 
the  freshmen  as  they  arrived,  in  order  that 
they  might  form  a  judgment  of  their  respecta- 
bility from  the  appearance  of  their  portman- 
teaus and  carpet-bags. 

The  Cam.  Com.  homines  were  preparing  their 
apartments  for  their  respective  doris,  and  tast- 
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ing  the  port  wine  to  ascertain  whether  it  had 
deteriorated  during  "  the  long ;"  and  marking 
the  bin  to  be  set  aside  as  A :  1 :  for  the  ensuing 
term. 

The  bedmakers  and  under  scouts  were 
sweeping  rooms,  dusting  furniture,  scraping 
crockery-ware  together,  collecting  glasses, 
lighting  fires,  and  what  they  were  pleased  to 
call  airing  beds,  which  means  throwing  the 
mattress  or  feather-bed  on  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  and  leaving  it  to  take  its  chance  of 
getting  a  genial  raj  from  a  half-extinguished 
fire. 

At  the  various  inns  all  was  bustle,  hurry, 
and  confusion,  for  the  men,  in  the  days  of 
which  I  am  writing,  came  up  inside,  or  on  the 
roofs  and  boxes  of  the  coaches  which  kept  the 
streets  alive  by  the  rattle  of  their  wheels,  and 
'the  horns  or  bugles  of  their  guards.  Each  inn, 
too,  could  boast  of  as  many  post-horses  in  its 
yard  as  are  now  kept  in  all  of  them  put  to- 
gether. Railroads,  however,  proclaim  by  their 
steaming,  screaming,  whistling,  indorous  loco- 
motive, that 

"  Tempora  rautantur," 
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which  means  that  "  the  Times  four-horse  fast- 
coach  is  changed  into  a  pair-horse  slow/' 
I  might  add, 

"  Nos  et  mutamur  in  illis," 

for,  instead  of  being  satisfied,  as  was  oar  wont, 
with  reaching  London  in  five  hours  and  a  half, 
we  grumble  if  we  are  not  at  Paddington  from 
Steventon,  the  same  number  of  miles,  in  less 
than  two  hours,  and  call  the  steam-carriage  a 
"  very  slow  coach." 

But  to  return  to  the  days  of  that  nearly  ex- 
ploded race — the  genus  longum  —  the  drivers 
of  long  stages. 

Tom — great  Tom  of  Christ  Church  —  tolls 
four  o'clock;  Carfax  church-clock  respect- 
fully waits  five  minutes,  and  then  strikes  the 
same  hour;  the  various  parish  churches  fol- 
low the  example  of  their  illustrious  predeces- 
sors when  it  suits  their  convenience.  The 
book-keepers  at  the  various  offices  stand  at 
their  doors,  with  the  porters  and  extra  cads, 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  London  coaches,  and 
pulling  out  their  watches  now  and  then  to  see 
how  much  they  are  "  after  time."  Excuses 
are  readily  made — "  the  roads  run  woolly,  and, 
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being  first  day  of  term,  of  course  they're  full 
inside  and  out,  with  no  end  of  luggage." 

The  porters  are  nearly  tired  of  standing 
about,  and  counting  in  anticipation  the  num- 
ber of  half-crowns  they  shall  earn,  and  how 
they  shall  make  their  cads  give  a  full,  true, 
and  particular  account  of  their  earnings,  when 
too-too-too-ooh !  is  heard  on  Headington  Hill, 
answered  by  the  same  sound,  as  accurately  re- 
peated, as  if  by  echo,  from  Rose  Hill ;  in  a 
few  minutes  "  The  Blenheim"  is  seen  dashing 
from  the  Wyckham  road,  and  "  The  Alert * 
from  the  Henley  road,  meeting  on  Maudlen 
Bridge  as  at  a  common  centre.  On  they 
rattle,  Charles  Holmes  on  the  one,  and  Black 
Will  on  the  other,  each  eager  to  reach  the 
Angel  first.  Will,  who  carries  the  "  young 
uns,"  flanks  the  leaders,  and  double-thongs  the 
wheelers ;  but  Holmes,  who  is  filled  with  dons, 
merely  slacks  his  hand,  and  gives  a  peculiar 
encouraging  note  with  his  lips,  for  fear  the 
aforesaid  dons  should  cut  him  for  promoting 
cruelty  to  animals.  On  they  go,  neck-and- 
neck,  and  pull  up  together  at  the  Angel  gate- 
way. 
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* 

Crowds  of  gownsmen,  who  have  arrived  by 
the  raiddle-day  coaches,  or  have  clubbed  for 
"  yellows  and  pairs,"  stand  on  the  pavement 
to  greet  their  friends,  and  see  what  old  school- 
fellows have  come  up  for  the  first  time.  Greet- 
ings are  exchanged  amidst  the  searching  for 
boxes,  hat-cases,  carpet-bags,  pointers,  set- 
ters, terriers,  and  gun-cases. 

Will  and  Holmes  look  out  carefully  for  their 
tips,  and,  having  secured  them,  and  deposited 
all  who  choose  to  alight,  drive  on  up  the  High 
Street,  and  pull  up  again  at  the  Mitre,  where 
a  second  but  less  imposing  scene  of  the  same 
farce  is  exhibited. 

Leaving  "  The  Blenheim"  and  "  The  Alert" 
to  go  on  to  the  Roebuck  and  Star,  we  will  stop 
at  the  Mitre,  and  watch  the  proceedings  of  a 
plainly  but  respectably-dressed  lady,  and  a 
young  man,  whose  pale  cheeks  and  wan  ap- 
pearance proclaim  the  invalid  or  the  over- 
worked student. 

They  have  just  alighted  from  the  inside  of 
"  The  Blenheim,"  and,  being  unattended  by 
a  servant,  are  endeavouring  to  point  out  to  the 
house-porter  their  two  portmanteaus  and  one 
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bonnet-box,  which  are  nearly  obscured  by  a 
mass  of  superincumbent  luggage,  and  sur- 
rounded, as  if  by  a  bulwark,  with  coach- 
porters'  barrows. 

"  Look  after  the  lady,  Jem,"  said  the  upper 
to  the  under-waiter,  "  she's  going  to  stop  in 
the  house ;  I  must  look  after  Mr.  Strong  of 
St.  James's  —  he  owes  me  a  tick  for  last 
term,    and    he'll    be    cleaned    out    to-mor- 


row." 


"  I  can't,"  replied  Jem ;  "  I  see  Mr.  Brooks 
of  St.  Jude's,  and  he  sees  me,  for  he's  a 
slipping  off  the  other  side,  and  he  owes  me 
a  tick." 

Thus  deserted  by  the  waiters,  the  lady 
looks  for  aid  to  the  chamber-maid,  but  she  is 
engaged  in  looking  at  all  the  young  men. 
A  slight  gaze,  however,  satisfies  her,  and 
seeing  her  mistress  watching  her  from  the 
bar-room  door,  she  makes  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity, and,  approaching  the  lady,  asks  her  if 
"  she  stops  all  night,  and  would  like  to  see 
her  room." 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  the  landlady,"  said 
the  lady,  "  and  beg  to  be  shown  into  a  par- 
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lour,  where  I  and  my  son  may  take  some 
refreshment/' 

The  girl' cheerfully  obeys,  and  shows  her 
into  a  neat  room,  with  a  comfortable  fire 
blazing  in  its  grate,  and  having  the  look  of 
one's  own  home. 

In  a  very  few  minutes,  Mrs.  P e—  I  am 

sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  the  late  Mrs.  P— — e 
— makes  her  appearance.  For  years  she  has 
been  the  landlady  of  the  Mitre,  and  has  won 
the  good-will  of  her  customers,  and  the  love 
of  her  neighbours  and  dependants  by  her 
obliging  conduct  and  kindness  of  heart. 

The  lady  responds    to  her  courtesy  and 

gives  into  her  hand  a  letter.     Mrs.  P e 

opens  it  and  finds  it  is  from  one  of  her  old 
college  visiters — friends,  I  may  truly  say. 
It  contains  a  request  that  she  will  obligingly 
procure  lodgings  in  the  house  of  some  re- 
spectable family  for  the  bearer,  who  intends 
to  reside  in  Oxford  as  long  as  her  son  remains 
at  college. 

While  Mrs.  P— — e  is  showing  those  atten- 
tions to  her  guests,  which  she  never  failed  to 
show  to  all,  but  especially  to  those  who  came 

G  2 
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so  well  recommended  to  her,  and  whilst  the 
porter  is  seeking  a  vacant  lodging  suited  to 
the  lady's  wants,  I  will  give  the  reader  a 
brief  insight  into  her  history,  and  the  cause 
of  her  appearance  in  Oxford. 

Among  the  minor  canons  of cathe- 
dral, was  one  who  bore  the  name  of  James 
Panperly.  He  had  passed  through  the  univer- 
sity with  great  credit  to  himself  as  a  bible- 
clerk  and  chaplain.  Having  no  patron,  either 
lay  or  clerical,  he  was  glad  to  accept  of  a 

minor  canonry  in cathedral,  because  it 

insured  him  a  small  house  in  the  close,  and  a 
salary  of  eighty  pounds  per  annum. 

Being  fond  of  music  and  a  good  musician, 
these  qualifications,  added  to  his  gentlemanly 
manners  and  correct  conduct,  gained  him  ad- 
mission into  the  dull  but  respectable  society 
of  the  town  in  which  the  cathedral  stands, 
and  of  which  it  is  the  chief — indeed,  the  only 
— attraction. 

Among  the  families  with  whom  Pauperiy 
spent  his  evenings,  none  was  so  attentive,  and 
consequently,  so  agreeable  to  him  as  the 
household  of  one  Mr.  Markwell,  who  carried 
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on  an  extensive  and  lucrative  business  as  a 
brewer.  He  was  wealthy,  and  proud  of  his 
wealth.  He  had  a  large  family,  consisting  of 
three  sons  and  five  daughters,  to  whom  he 
had  given  a  good  education.  They  were  all 
musical ;  and  to  gratify  their  taste,  and  his 
own  pride,  Mr.  Markwell  gave  a  great  many 
concerts  in  the  course  of  the  year,  whereat 
his  own  family  and  the  minor  canons  of  the 
cathedral  were  the  principal  performers. 

Pauperly  soon  became  a  great  favourite 
with  the  brewer  and  with  his  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. He  was  invited  to  "  drop  in  whenever 
he  pleased,"  and  often  availed  himself  of  the 
invitation;  for  amongst  the  daughters,  the 
second,  Miss  Lucinda,  had  found  especial  fa- 
vour in  his  eyes.  The  feeling  was  mutual, 
but  unacknowledged  by  either  party,  except 
by  those  little  glances  and  sighs,  which  are 
often  unwittingly  bestowed  and  uttered  by 
incipient  lovers.  He  played  with  her — on 
the  piano,  I  mean — he  sang  with  her,  but 
there  was  nothing  particular  in  that,  for  he 
did  the  same  with  her  brothers  and  sisters. 

It  somehow  happened,  however,  that  Mamma 
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Markwell  fancied  that  his  tones  were  softer, 
and  far  more  tender  and  melodious  when  he 
sang  to  Miss  Lucinda,  than  they  were  when 
he  accompanied  any  one  else.  She  grew  sus- 
picions, and  watched  them  closely— for  she 
had  not  the  slightest  wish  that  either  of  her 
daughters  should  unite  her  fate  with,  and 
bestow  the  riches  she  might  possibly  inherit, 
on  a  minor  canon.  The  result  of  her  vigi- 
lance was,  that  she  was  confident,  certain 
sure,  that  she  saw  Pauperly  squeeze  Lucinda's 
hand  as  they  both  essayed  to  turn  oyer  the 
same  leaf  of  the  same  music-book  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  What  might  have  been 
a  mere  suspicion  was  converted  into  a  cer- 
tainty by  the  young  lady  blushing  very  deeply 
and  whispering,  "  Don't ; "  and  the  gentleman 
turning  away  with  a  deep  sigh. 

She  said'  nothing  to  her  daughter  upon  the 
subject,  but  at  the  usual  time 

When  wives  do  lecture  and  the  night  grows  dark, 

she  informed  her  husband,  who  professed  a 
great  attachment  for  the  church,  and  enter- 
tained a  real  affection  for  his  money  and  his 
family — that  "  she  had  every  reason  to  he- 
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lieve  that  that  Pauperly  was  surreptitiously 
endeavouring  to  steal  the  affections  of  Lucinda 
Markwell." 

"  Pooh ! — nonsense — stuff,  my  dear —  Lu- 
cinda has  too  much  proper  pride,  and  Pauperly 
too  little  money  to  dream  of  such  a  thing. 
Why,  she  may  have  thousands,  and  he  has 
only  eighty  pounds  per  annum — stuff! " 

"  But  I  distinctly  saw  him  squeeze  her 
hand  as  they  turned  over  the  music  together," 
said  the  lady. 

"  All  chance,  depend  on  it — all  stuff! " 
"  Ah,  hut  then,"  continued  the  lady,  "  she 
blushed,  and  said — " 

"  Eh !  what  did  she  Say  ? "  asked  Markwell. 

"  She  said  don't"  answered  mamma. 

"  And  very  proper  too.     Pooh ! — nonsense 

—  all  stuff,"  replied  the  brewer,   and,   like 

Mr.  Brotherton,  he  closed  the  debate  for  the 

night. 

Now,  though  Markwell  thus  discouraged 
his  wife's  suspicions,  he  thought  it  not  im- 
probable that  a  handsome  young  man  of 
good  address,  and  great  musical  talent,  might 
gain  the  affections  of  any  young  lady  with 
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whom  he  frequently  conversed  and  sang :  and 
he  thought  it  still  less  improbable  that  a  poor 
parson  would  not  avail  himself  of  so  easy  a 
means  of  increasing  his  income,  as  by  seeking 
the  hand  and  fortune  of  a  young  lady  with 
wealth  in  prospectu. 

He,  therefore,  invited  Pauperly  to  dine 
with  him,  which  he  had  never  done  before ; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed,  and 
the  ladies  had  retired,  he  gave  so  marked  a 
lecture,  addressed  to  his  sons,  on  the  absur- 
dity of  parsons  with  small  incomes  thinking  of 
marrying,  and  the  folly  of  parents  who  could 
allow  their  daughters  to  become  the  wives  of 
the  aforesaid  poor  parsons,  that  Pauperly 
could  not  mistake  the  object  of  the  invitation 
to  dinner. 

He  attended  the  evening  meetings  as  con- 
stantly as  before,  but  was  more  guarded  in 
his  conduct  to  Lucinda,  who,  having  a  shrewd 
notion  of  the  cause  from  hints  thrown  out  by 
her  mamma,  was  not  at  all  displeased  at  his 
conduct. 

One  evening  Miss  Lucinda  thought  that 
Pauperly  looked  happier,  and  sang  more  cheer- 
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fully  than  usual.  His  voice  had  been  rather 
too  flat  for  some  time ;  on  this  occasion  it 
seemed  inclined  to  verge  too  much  on  the 
other  extreme.  The  cause  she  could  not  di- 
vine, but  it  was  speedily  disclosed  to  her. 

While  a  chorus  occupied  the  rest  of  the 
party,  and  mamma  was  busied  in  domestic 
duties,  Pauperly  led  Lucinda  aside  into  the 
deep  embrasure  of  a  window,  and  told  her 
that  as  the  chapter  had  that  day  given  him  a 
living  close  to  the  town,  which  would  make 
his  income  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
he  could  not  refrain  asking  her  if  she  would 
share  it  with  him. 

As  Lucinda  really  loved  Pauperly,  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  little  conveniences  which 
two  hundred  pounds  per  annum  does  not  in- 
sure, she  unreservedly  said,  "  Yes,  provided 
my  parents  will  consent." 

The  usuals  were  perpetrated  as  well  as  the 
time  and  place  would  allow  of  their  perpetra- 
tion ;  and  Pauperly  —  happy  man  !  —  sought 
Mr.  Markwell,  and  told  him  of  his  accession 
of  income— the  love  he  bore  for  his  daughter, 
and  her  provisional  acceptance  of  his  hand.  ' 

g5 
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Mr.  Markwell  made  a  great  many  rude  ob- 
servations touching  the  poverty  of  parsons  in 
general,  and  of  minor  canons  in  particular, 
and  forbade  Mr.  Panperly  further  access  to 
his  house  and  daughter ;  for  which  Mamma 
Markwell  very  much  applauded  him. 

"Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way" 
(ubi  voluntas,  ibi  potestas)  is  a  maxim  the 
truth  of  which  has  often  been  proved.  Miss 
Lucinda  came  of  age ;  and,  having  fifty  pounds 
per  annum  of  her  own,  the  legacy  of  an  aunt, 
she  told  her  parents  calmly  but  firmly,  "  she 
meant  to  bestow  herself  and  her  fifty  pounds 
per  annum  on  the  only  man  she  could  ever 
love." 

"  Pooh !  nonsense  !  stuff!"  said  the  brewer. 

"  Low !  degrading !  abominable !"  said  the 
brewer's  wife. 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind,"  said  the  young 
lady,  €t  and  have  apprized  Mr.  Pauperly  of 
my  intentions. 

"  Then  leave  the  house  this  instant,  and 
never  see  our  faces  again,"  shouted  pere  et 
mere  together,  looking  vent-pegs  at  poor 
Lucinda. 


i 
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Pauperly  could  ftot  very  well  hesitate  to 
fulfil  the  lady's  wishes,  bat  previously  to 
doing  so  he  consulted  the  dean,  who  was  in 
residence.  When  he  heard  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  he  made  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  pride  of  wealthy  parvenus,  and 
offered  to  unite  them  himself  the  next  day ; 
an  act  for  which  old  Markwell  withdrew  his 
subscription  from  every  charity  in  the  town, 
and  put  his  name  down  as  a  large  contributor 
to  the  British  school,  because-  it  was  under 
the  especial  patronage  of  the  dissenters. 

Well,  time  rolled  on :  Mrs.  Markwell  and 
her  family  were  soon  reconciled  to  Lucinda 
and  her  husband,  when  they  saw  how  much 
they  were  respected  by  every  one.  Old  Mark- 
well  would  not  be  reconciled ;  he  would  not 
listen  to  the  proposal :  "  his  daughter  had 
married  a  beggar,  or  little  better  than  a  beg- 
gar, and  had  disgraced  the  family."  The 
subject  threw  him  into  so  violent  a  passion, 
that  it  brought  on  an  apoplectic  seizure,  and 
he  died — died  a  beggar !  for,  on  examining 
his  affaire,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  risked 
his  all,  and  more  than  his  all,  in  a  specula- 
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tion  in  hops,  which  had  turned  ont  a  failure. 
Every  thing  was  sold  to  pay  the  creditors,  and 
Mrs.  Markwell  retired,  with  her  daughters,  to 
a  small  cottage,  where  they  lived  on  their  own 
little  independencies,  amounting  together  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum  ;  the 
sons  sought  employment  elsewhere. 

Mrs.  Pauperly  had  but  one  child — a  son : 
upon  him,  of  course,  she  doted.  Pauperly,  as 
soon  as  the  boy  was  old  enough,  knowing  the 
errors  of  the  home-system  of  education,  sent 
him  to  the  Cathedral  school,  where  he  made 
such  rapid  progress  in  his  learning,  and  showed 
such  a  decided  superiority  over  those  of  his 
own  age,  that  he  resolved  to  send  him  to  col- 
lege; and  for  that  purpose  stinted  himself  and 

his  wife,  who  readily  submitted  to  the  de- 
privation, of  every  luxury,  and  of  many  of  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

In  the  midst  of  these  his  plans  for  the 
future  welfare  of  his  son,  he  was  suddenly  cut 
off.  A  violent  cold,  caught  by  doing  duty  in 
a  damp  country  church,  being  neglected,  ter- 
minated fatally.  Mrs.  Pauperly  was  left  * 
widow,  with  a  son  of  seventeen  years  of  age, 
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and  fifty  pounds  per  annum.  This  sum  was 
augmented  by  a  pension  of  thirty  pounds  from 
the  widow's  fund,  and  a  sum  of  sixty  pounds, 
which  she  purchased  as  an  annuity  with  the 
amount  of  the  insurance  on  her  husband's 
life,  and  the  sale  of  his  furniture  and  effects. 

With  this  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
per  annum,  she  resolved  to  carry  out  the  plans 
which  her  husband  had  laid  down  for  his  son. 
She  consulted  the  dean  on  the  best  means  of 
doing  so.  He  wrote  to  his  friend,  the  prin- 
cipal of Hall,  on  the  subject.  He  re- 
ceived an  answer  from  that  kind-hearted  man, 
recommending  the  mother  to  come  up  and 
take  lodgings  for  herself  and  son  in  Oxford, 
where  they  could  live  cheaply  together,  as 
James  Pauperly  could  not  have  rooms  in 
— —  Hall,  while  it  was  undergoing  certain 
repairs. 

Thus  I  have  briefly  accounted  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mrs.  Pauperly  and  her  son  at  the 
Mitre  Inn,  and  for  the  request  made  to  the 
landlady  to  seek  for  a  respectable  lodging  for 
them.  A  sitting-room  and  two  bed-rooms 
were  provided  in  a  small  house  in  one  of  the 
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back  streets,  of  which  possession  was  taken 
that  very  evening.  On  the  Monday  following, 
James  Pauperly  was  matriculated,  and  ad- 
mitted a  commoner  of Hall. 

I  have  said  that  he  looked  pale  and  deli- 
cate.      The  fact  is,  that  he  was  constitu- 
tionally strong  and  healthy ;  but  he  had  been 
reading  very  hard  —  indeed,  unnecessarily  so 
— to  prepare  himself  for  college.     The  noble 
sacrifice  made  by  his  mother  for  his  advance- 
ment in  life  made  such  an  impression  upon 
him,  that  he  resolved  to  requite  it  by  the 
most  strenuous  exertions.    He  was  determined 
to  succeed  in  gaining  the  highest  honours  in 
the  University,  if  those  honours  were  to  be 
obtained  by  perseverance.      He  rose  early, 
and  late  took  rest.     The  hours  that  ought  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  exercise  and  recreation, 
were  devoted  to  study.     The  consequence  may 
easily  be  seen.     The  bloom  left  his  cheeks,  his 
eye  lost  its  brilliancy,  and  his  brow  became 
contracted.    His  appetite  failed.    He  was  ner- 
vous and  dyspectic. 

The  dean  of Cathedral  saw  this,  and 

though  he  appreciated  his  close  application 
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to  his  books,  he  warned  him  that  the  very  me- 
thod he  had  adopted  to  acquire  fame  as  a  scho- 
lar would  be  the  surest  means  of  defeating 
his  wishes.  He  told  his  mother  also,  and  wrote 

to  the  Principal  of Hall  to  the  same  effect. 

Dr. ,  therefore,  before  he  allowed  him  to 

attend  a  single  lecture,  called  in  a  medical 
man,  and  requested  him  to  lay  down  a  system 
of  alternate  study  and  exercise  suited  to  his 
bodily  health — or  rather  want  of  health. 

This  kindly  effected,  Pauperly.was  intro- 
duced to  his  tutor,  Mr.  Pensive,  a  quiet, 
gentlemanly  man,  and  exactly  suited  to  the 
management  of  a  youth  of  his  habits  and 
temperature.  Mr.  Pensive  was  a  laborious 
student,  and  had  made  himself  a  sound  scholar 
more  by  rigid  application  than  by  natural 
ability.  He  still  read,  and  read  very  hard. 
He  took  a  certain  measured  quantity  of  exer- 
cise and  food  daily.  He  allowed  himself  but 
one  indulgence— that  was  a  newspaper.  In 
this,  however,  his  habit  was  peculiar,  for  he 
never  read  one  until  he  had  finished  the  pre- 
ceding. As  he  sometimes  had  not  time  to 
look  at  a  paper  for  a  week  together,  he  got 
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behindhand  in  his  reading ;  still  he  went  plod- 
ding on,  and  filing  them  as  regularly  as  if 
they  were  new  ones,  and  certainly  found  much 
entertainment  from  the  perusal  of  them, 
though  they  were  "  in  arrear." 

Pauperly  was  not  aware  of  this  peculiarity 
in  his  tutor's  character,  until  one  day,  when, 
while  he  was  sitting  with  him,  he  looked  up 
from  his  paper  and  very  gravely  observed, 

"  Bless  me  !  what  a  shocking  fire !" 

"  Indeed,  sir,  where  ?" 

"  Why,  Drury-kne  theatre  is  burnt  down," 
said  Mr.  Pensive. 

"What  again,  sir?"  inquired  Pauperly; 
"  it  was  burnt  down  about  two  years  ago." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Pensive,  "  that  is  just  the 
date  I've  got  to." 

Pauperly,  upon  inquiry,  was  fully  informed 
of  the  system  upon  which  his  tutor  read  the 
newspapers,  and  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  old 
news  which  sometimes  formed  the  subject  of 
his  lighter  conversation. 

Dr. and  Mr.  Pensive  both  offered  to 

introduce  Pauperly  to  some  of  the  best  men 
in  the  Hall,  but  he  respectfully  declined  the 
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offer,  assuring  them  that  he  had  neither  the 
means,  nor  the  time,  nor  the  inclination  to 
enter  into  society.  His  only  companion  was 
his  mother — his  kind,  his  devoted  mother. 

After  reading  up  and  attending  his  lectures, 
he  walked  with  her  for  a  certain  time.  They 
then  returned  to  their  humble  meal.  After 
dinner  Pauperly  pursued  his  studies,  and  for 
one  hour,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  sought 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Pensive  in  getting  up 
his  sciences.  This  assistance  was  willingly 
given,  though  not  paid  for — as  the  tutor  knew 
that  his  pupil  could  not  afford  to  pay  for 
private  lectures.  The  only  recompense  he 
would  receive  was  from  Mrs.  Pauperly,  who 
performed  certain  little  offices  with  her  needle 
for  him,  such  as  hemming  handkerchiefs  and 
marking  linen,  which  are  really  valuable  to  a 
college  tutor. 

In  his  seventh  term,  Pauperly  went  up  for 
his  little-go,  as  the  first  examination  is  termed. 
As  it  consists  principally  of  an  inquiry  into, 
or  investigation  of,  the  candidate's  knowledge 
of  grammar  and  logic,  or  mathematics,  he 
found  but  little  difficulty  in  securing  his  testa- 
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mur,  and  the  thanks  of  the  examiners — the 
masters  of  the  schools — for  the  efficient  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  got  np  his  hooks. 

At  this  period  a  scholarship,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  an  exhibition,  of  thirty 
pounds  per  annum,  to  last  for  four  years,  was 
left  by  will  to  — —  Hall,  by  one  of  its  former 
members.  An  advertisement  appeared,  call- 
ing upon  all  young  men,  under  a  certain 
standing  in  the  university,  who  chose  to  do 
so,  to  come  forward  as  candidates.  A  list  of 
seventeen  names  was  sent  in  to  the  Principal : 
among  them  appeared  that  of  James  Pau- 
perly. 

The  nature  of  the  examination  intended  to 

be  adopted,  was  explained  to  him  by  Dr. 

and  Mr.  Pensive ;  and  as  he  knew  his  books 
tolerably  well,  he  devoted  the  intervening 
time  to  practising  prose  Latin  writing  and 
versification. 

The  day  arrived.  Pauperly,  with  an  agi- 
tated manner,  left  his  mother,  who  spent  the 
hours  in  prayer  for  her  son's  success.  She 
could  do  nothing  else  had  she  felt  so  inclined, 
for  he  was  her  all,  her  only  hope,  and  on  his 
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success,  in  the  event  of  anything  befalling 
her,  his  future  support  depended.     The  clock 
struck  four,  the  hour  when  the  examinations 
were  to  terminate,  and  the  name  of  the  suc- 
cessful   candidate    to  be   announced.     Mrs. 
Pauperly  placed  her  chair  near  the  window 
to  watch  for  her  son's  coming,  in  order  that 
she  might  learn  his  success  or  failure  from  his 
looks,  ere  he  entered  the  house.     A  long, 
tedious,   almost    unendurable  hour    elapsed. 
The  clock  struck  again,  but  still  he  came  not. 
The  shades  of  night  had  fallen  on  the  deserted 
streets,  and  the  mother  left  the  window,  de- 
spairing of  her  son's  success,  as  she  knew  he 
would  hasten  to  communicate  the  joyful  tidings 
to  her  before  any  one  else.     The  chimes  from 
New  College  tower  announced  the  hour  of 
six.      The  feelings  of  the  widowed  parent 
were  wrought  to  such  a  painful  height,  that 
her  heart  beat  violently  and  audibly,  her  pulses 
throbbed,   and  her  breathing  was   impeded. 
She  poured  out  a  glass  of  spring-water,  and 
was  raising  it  to  her  parched  lips,  when  she 
heard  a  rapid,  joyful  step  approaching.     The 
glass  fell  from  her  hand.     She  knew  it  was 
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the  footstep  of  her  son,  and  she  felt  that  he 
was  successful.  Her  tears  burst  forth  and 
relieved  the  oppression  on  her  heart  and  lungs; 
and  ere  she  had  time  to  finish  a  thanksgiving 
to  the  great  Protector  of  the  widow  and 
orphan,  her  son  was  embracing  her.  He  could 
only  say, "  Dearest  mother,  I  have  triumphed," 
before  he  sank  on  the  sofa  exhausted  with 
fatigue  and  joy. 

When  he  was  sufficiently  recovered,  and 
had  partaken  of  some  slight  refreshment, 
which  his  mother  insisted  upon  his  doing,  he 
explained  the  cause  which  had  delayed  his 
return.  It  appeared  at  the  termination  of 
the  examination  that  the  papers  and  rive 
voce  of  himself  and  one  other  candidate  were 
judged  to  be  so  nearly  upon  equality,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  decide  between  them.  It  had 
been  resolved  by  the  examiners  to  put  them  on 
in  one  more  book,  and  to  give  them  one  more 
paper  each.  The  work  was  done  and  handed 
in.  In  half  an  hour — a  most  painful  half- 
hour  to  both  the  men — Dr. announced 

that  Mr.  Pauperly  was  the  successful  candidate 
for  the  exhibition ;  but  that  Mr.  Ploddington, 
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his  opponent,  had  passed  so  excellent  an  ex- 
amination, that  he  conld  not  allow  him  to 
leave  the  hall  without  thanking  him  publicly, 
and  begging  his  acceptance  of  a  few  books. 

What  a  happy  joyful  evening  was  that  to 
the  mother  and  her  son — the  widow  and  her 
orphan  child !    All  the  sacrifices  made  by  the 
one  were  more   than  recompensed ;   all  the 
painful  applications — the  nights  and  days  of 
toil   spent  by  the  other,    were  forgotten — 
blotted  out  of  his  memory.  They  were  too 
happy  to  talk,  but  sat  holding  each  other's 
hand,  and   expressing  by  their  looks  alone 
the  joy,  the  gratitude  that  filled  their  hearts. 
Just  as  their  feelings  began  to  border  on  the 
painful  from   their  intensity,  a  knock  was 
heard  at  the  door,  footsteps  sounded  on  the 
staircase,  and  Mr.  Pensive  was  ushered  in  by 
the  maid,  palpitating  from  the  unusual  speed 
at  which  he  had  hurried  from  the  hall,  to  con- 
gratulate his  pupil  and  his  mother  on  the 
event  of  the  day. 

"  And  I  am  happy  to  add,"  said  Mr.  Pen- 
sive, "  that  the  French  have  been  beaten  at 
Talavera." 
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"  Why,  that,  sir,  is  more  than  two  years 
and  a  half  ago,"  said  Mrs.  Pauperly. 

"  Very  likely,  my  dear  madam,  very  likely ; 
but  /  am  only  just  come  to  it  in  the  papers." 

Mr.  Pensive  having  thus  accounted  for  his 
arrears  of  news,  intimated  a  wish  to  be  allowed 
to  take  his  tea  and  spend  the  evening  with  his 
pupil  and  his  mother. 

"  He  felt,"  he  said,  "  there  could  be  no  im- 
propriety in  it,  though  it  was  not  usual  for 

* 

college  tutors  to  visit  widows,  but  then  her 
son  was  present — there  could  not  be  anything 
wrong  it." 

Mrs.  Pauperly  smiled,  and  assured  him  that 
there  could  not. 

The  evening  was  passed  in  laying  down 
plans  for  the  future.  Pauperly  had  resolved 
to  try — not  only  for  a  first-class  in  classics 
and  mathematics — but  for  the  prizes  offered 
by  the  university  for  the  best  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish essay,  and  for  the  best  Latin  and  English 
verses.  In  this  he  was  encouraged  by  his 
tutor,  who  knew  that  the  gaining  of  these 
public  honours  advanced  a  young  man's  in- 
terest in  life  more,  by  a  great  deal,  than  any 
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one  thing  again.  His  mother  did  not  en- 
courage him ;  though,  when  she  heard  the  list 
of  books  necessary  to  be  read  and  got  up  to 
ensure  only  one  first  class,  she  feared  that 
his  health  would  be  injured  and  his  strength 
fail  him. 

When  Pauperly  commenced  his  course  of 
study,  his  mother  longed  to  be  able  to  assist 
him.  But  how  could  she  do  it?  she  who 
knew  nothing  of  Latin  or  Greek?  She  was 
resolved  to  try.  She  saw  that  much  time  was 
consumed  in  looking  out  words  in  dictionaries 
and  lexicons,  and  by  practice  she  soon  ac- 
quired  the  ability  to  do  so.  She  made  her- 
self acquainted  with  the  Greek  character,  and, 
to  her  son's  great  surprise,  afforded  him  much 
assistance. 

She  could  also  aid  him  in  another  way. 
When  he  had  made  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  text  and  construc- 
tion of  his  plays,  he  read  them  off  to  her  in 
English,  translating  them  as  freely  as  possible, 
while  she  compared  his  rendering  of  them 
with  some  able  English  version. 

He  was  also  greatly  assisted  in  his  labours, 
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especially  in  the  mathematics,  by  his  rival  for 

the Hall  exhibition,  Mr.  Ploddington. 

This  young  man,  though  annoyed  at  being 
beaten  by  Pauperly,  was  so  much  pleased  with 
his  manners  and  conduct  during  the  examina- 
tion, that  he  made  further  inquiries  respecting 
him.  The  answers  to  those  inquiries  were  so 
satisfactory  that  he  determined,  albeit  he  was 
a  Ch.  Ch.  man,  and  a  younger  scion  of  a  good 
family,  to  make  of  him  an  acquaintance,  and 
if  possible,  a  friend. 

He  called  on  him  and  invited  him  to  his 
rooms.  Pauperly  declined,  and  modestly  as- 
signed his  reasons  for  so  doing — "  he  was  too 
proud  to  accept  invitations  which  he  was  too 
poor  to  be  able  to  return."  Ploddington  en- 
deavoured to  reason  away  the  objection  in  his 
own  case,  but  Pauperly  was  firm,  and  his 
mother  applauded  his  firmness.  At  the  same 
time  she  told  him  that  she  should  be  happy  to 
see  his  new  acquaintance  at  their  lodgings 
whenever  he  was  disposed  to  favour  them  with 
his  company. 

Ploddington,  finding  it  was  useless  to  argue 
the  matter  further,  was  glad  to  consent  to 
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this  arrangement,  and  knowing  that  they 
could  mutually  benefit  one  another,  he  spent 
many  of  his  evenings  with  Pauperly.  Several 
baskets  of  game,  poultry,  and  fish,  came 
directed  to  Mrs.  Pauperly;  and,  strange  to 
say,  she  could  never  find  out  by  whom  they 
were  sen*.  Pauperly  had  his  suspicions,  but 
he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  give  breath  to 
them,  and  so  deprive  his  mother  of  such  little 
luxuries  as  her  income  could  not  allow  her  to 
indulge  in,  and  also  deprive  the  sender,  who 
he  knew  could  afford  the  expense,  of  the  gra- 
tification of  seeing  her  enjoy  them. 

At  his  intimacy  with  Mr.  Ploddington  both 

Dr.  and    Mr.   Pensive   were    greatly 

pleased,  as  they  trusted  that  at  the  end  of 
his  university  career  it  might  be  the  means  of 
introducing  him  into  good  society.  They 
both  felt  that  his  success,  of  which  they  enter-  £ 
tained  no  doubt,  would  justify  him  in  seek- 
ing it. 

During  the  long  vacation,  while  Plodding- 
ton  was  absent  from  Oxford,  and  reading  with 
a  private  tutor  in  the  country,  Pauperly  again 
devoted  so  much  of  his  time  to  reading,  that 
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his  health,  unperceived  by  his  mother,  began 
to  fail  him.  He  felt  that  he  was  ill — really, 
seriously  ill — not  so  much  by  his  rapid  pulse, 
failing  appetite,  and  sleepless  nights,  as  by 
the  disrelish  he  began  to  feel  for  his  books, 
and  the  different  views  he  entertained  of  the 
value  of  academical  success.  He  almost  re- 
solved to  give  up  the  pursuit  of  fame — to  take 
a  common-pass  degree,  and  retire  from  Oxford, 
unknowing  and  unknown.  The  sight  of  his 
mother,  however,  the  knowledge  that  she 
would  be  greatly  and  grievously  disappointed 
at  the  failure  of  the  hopes  and  expectations 
which  she  had  formed  of  him,  urged  him  on — 
on — on,  until  human  nature  could  bear  no 
more.  His  hands  trembled,  his  eyes  became 
dim,  his  voice  lost  its  cheerful  tones,  and 
one  day,  as  he  sat  reading  to  his  mother,  a 
giddiness  attacked  his  brain,  his  eyes  lost  the 
power  of  vision,  and  he  fell  back  fainting  in 
his  chair. 

His  mother,  in  great  alarm,  sent  for  the 
physician  who  had  previously  attended  him 

by  the  advice  of  Dr.  ,  who,  with  Mr. 

Pensive,  was  now  absent,  spending  the  recess 
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at  the  sea-Bide.  On  the  physician's  arrival  he 
informed  her  of  the  cause  of  her  son's  relapse, 
and  insisted  on  his  taking  daily  rides  in  a  gig 
at  first,  and  afterwards  on  horseback,  into  the 
country,  until  he  had  recovered  his  health. 
Mrs.  Panperly  promised  that  his  orders  should 
be  strictly  attended  to ;  but  while  she  was 
absent  for  a  few  minutes  her  son  told  the  phy- 
sician that  he  could  not  consent  to  the  plan, 
as  his  mother's  income  was  too  small  to  enable 
her  to  bear  the  expense. 

"  Nobly  spoken,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  and 
as  I  drive  out  daily,  and  shall  be  glad  of  a 
companion,  you  shall  accompany  me." 

"  But,  my  mother?  I  must  not  leave  her." 

"  Plenty  of  room  in  the  carriage,"  said  the 
doctor.  "  She  shall  ride  too ;  it  will  do  her 
good." 

By  the  kind  and  judicious  attention  of  the 
good-hearted  physician — who  refused  to  take 
a  single  fee  from  the  widow  and  orphan  — 
Pauperly  was  sufficiently  restored  to  enable 
him  to  do  what  he  had  long  determined  on — 
to  try  for  the  English  prize  poem,  known  as 
"  the  Newdigate,"  and  to  write  for  the  Eng- 
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lish  essay.  The  very  change  from  reading 
philosophy  and  history  in  the  dead  languages, 
to  the  less  burdensome  task  of  writing  and 
composing  in  his  native  tongue,  was  a  great 
relief  to  him.     He  found  the  truth  of 

"  Mutatis  studiis,  levior  6t  labor." 

When  the  long  vacation  was  over,  and 
Ploddington  returned  to  college,  his  first  act 
was  to  call  on  his  friend.  He  was  shocked  to 
see  the  change  which  illness  had  effected  in 
him.  He  left  him ;  and,  having  learned  from 
the  widow  the  name  of  the  physician  who  had 
attended  him,  he  called  on  him,  and  begged 
him  to  tell  him  truly  the  state  of  his  friend's 
health,  and  the  means  best  calculated  to  re- 
store it. 

The  doctor  told  him  that  less  study,  a  little 
port  wine,  with  plenty  of  air  and  horse  ex- 
ercise, would  speedily  renovate  his  friend's 
frame. 

In  a  few  days  a  hamper  of  port  came  down 
by  the  London  waggon,  directed  to  Mrs.  Pan- 
perly,  and  by  some  extraordinary  chance  two 
horses  were  sent  up  to  Oxford  for  Mr.  Plod- 
dington, and,  as  he  could  only  ride  one  at  a 
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time,  he  begged  of  Pauperly,  as  a  great  fa- 
vour, to  mount  the  other,  just  to  keep  him  in 
exercise. 

Pauperly  saw  through  the  scheme,  squeezed 
his  friend's  hand,  and  mounted. 

The  physician's  words  came  true.  The  sick 
and  weakly  student  was  restored  to  health  and 
strength.  The  principal  was  delighted,  and 
Mr.  Pensive,  in  the  excess  of  his  joy,  assured 
them  that  the  allies  had  taken  Badajoz  by 
storm,  which  had  surrendered  some  three 
years  before,  though  he  had  "  only  just  come 
to  it  in  the  newspapers." 

Winter  passed,  and  its  frost  melted  before 
the  sun  of  spring.  Nature  put  on  her  new 
gown  of  green  to  greet  him.  Oxford  began  to 
fill  with  strangers — lions  and  lionesses,  as  the 
young  men  call  them.  Colleges  and  halls 
were  visited,  the  broad  walk  promenaded,  and 
carriages  rolled  along  the  suburban  roads, 
conveying  their  fair  burdens  to  see  the  beau- 
ties of  Blenheim  and  Nuneham.  The  comme- 
moration was  at  hand. 

The  morning  of  the  day  —  a  genial  day  of 
June  —  dawned  bright  and  beautiful.     Not  a 
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cloud  showed  itself,  to  throw  a  gloom  upon 
the  important  business  which  was  to  be  trans- 
acted at  the  theatre.    Soon  after  nine  o'clock 
crowds  of  graduates  and  undergraduates  were 
seen  wending  their  way  from  all  parts  of  Ox- 
ford, to  the  common  centre  of  attraction, 
the  theatre.     Broad  Street  was  filled  with 
carriages,  which,  creeping  along  one  after  the 
other,  deposited  their  elegantly-dressed  con- 
tents at  the  front  gate  of  the  edifice  which 
Sheldon  reared.     These  ladies  were  admitted 
at  once,  and  took  their  seats  in  the  lower 
circle.     Shortly  after  these  seats  were  filled, 
other  doors  were  opened  to  admit  the  masters 
and  the  male  visiters  to  the  area.     In  a  few 
minutes  more  the  remainder  of  the  gates  were 
thrown  open,  and  in  rushed  the  undergradn- 
ates,  pushing,  squeezing,  and  thrusting  each 
other  up  the  staircases,  amidst  shoutings,  bel- 
lowings,  the  rending  of  gowns,  and  cracking 
of  caps,  anxious  to  gain  a  good  seat  in  the 
upper  gallery.     As  half  an  hour  had  to  be 
passed,  of  course  it  was  better  to  let  it  pus 
merrily.    Cheers  were  given  for  "  the  ladies," 
mingled  hisses  and  groans  for  "  the  proctors." 
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Approbation  or  disapprobation  of  the  conduct 
of  the  respective  "  heads  of  houses  "  followed, 
and,  though  last,  not  least,  a  very  plain  and 
marked  opinion  was  expressed  on  the  various 
political  characters  of  the  day. 

Amidst  all  this  din  and  uproar  —  at  which 
the  ladies  always  laugh  —  God  bless  them ! — 
for  it  is  the  din  and  uproar  of  high-spirited 
young  gentlemen — the  great  doors  were  thrown 
open,  the  organ  gave  vent  to  its  solemn  peal, 
and  the  vice-chancellor,  preceded  by  the 
beadles,  bearing  the  insignia  of  their  office, 
and  followed  by  a  long  train  of  doctors,  the 
rear  being  brought  up  by  the  proctors,  passed 
through  the  alley  made  for  him  in  the  area, 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  chair  appropriated  to 
him.  As  he  and  the  heads  of  houses  and  the 
proctors  filled  their  hitherto  vacant  places, 
the  shouts  of  applause  and  the  hisses  of  dis- 
approval were  renewed  with  such  superior  vi- 
gour and  force,  as  proved  that  the  shouts  an- 
tecedent to  their  appearance  had  been  a  mere 
rehearsal. 

The  honorary  degrees  were  in  the  first  place 
conferred,  after  the  opening  of  the  convoca- 
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tion  in  due  form  by  the  vice-chancellor,  upon 
those  individuals  whom  the  university  deemed 
worthy  of  so  distinguished  a  mark  of  her  fa- 
vour. As  each  newly-created  D.C.L.,  honoris 
causa,  took  his  seat  among  the  doctors,  he 
was  greeted  with  the  warmest  cheers  from  all 
parts  of  the  theatre. 

When  this  was  finished,  the  public  orator 
and  the  professor  of  poetry  went  through  the 
parts  assigned  them,  making  long  Latin 
speeches,  much  to  the  edification  of  the  un- 
dergraduates, who  would  not  listen  to  them, 
and  of  the  ladies,  who  did  not  understand  one 
word  that  was  uttered.  Then  came  the  Latin 
and  English  essays— next  the  Latin  verses,  re- 
cited by  Ploddington,  the  winner  of  the  prize. 
All  these  successful  candidates  for  university 
honours  were  received  both  at  the  commence- 
ment and  termination  of  their  exercises  with 
the  loudest  and  most  heart-cheering  applause. 

When  Ploddington  had  retired  from  the 
rostrum,  all  eyes  were  turned  to  it  in  anxious 
expectation  of  seeing  the  successful  candi- 
date for  the  most  popular  of  all  the  prizes,  the 
Newdigate  English  verse.     A  delay,  an  unac- 
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countable  delay,  took  place.  Five  minutes 
had  nearly  elapsed,  when  Ploddington  re- 
tained, and  led  into  the  place  which  he  had 
just  before  quitted  a  tall,  pale  young  man, 
who  seemed  too  weak  and  too  ill  to  go  through 
the  duties  which  his  success  had  imposed  upon 
him.  He  bowed  to  the  vice-chancellor,  and 
cast  an  imploring  glance,  as  if  for  succour, 
upon  all  around  him.  A  burst  of  applause 
shook  the  building.  Again  and  again  it  was 
renewed,  and  would  have  been  prolonged  to  a 
painful  length,  had  not  the  vice-chancellor 
risen,  and  waved  his  hand  for  silence.  The 
shouts  subsided,  and  the  assembly  was  as  still 
as  some  deserted  charnel-house. 

Pauperly  —  for  it  was  he  —  commenced  the 
recitation  of  his  poem  in  a  voice  melodious, 
but  so  subdued,  that  the  first  line  or  two  were 
scarcely  heard.  As  he  warmed  with  his  sub- 
ject, however,  the  strength  of  his  voice  in- 
creased, and  his  confidence  in  himself  was  re- 
stored. He  delivered  his  fifty  lines  on  a  po- 
pular subject,  in  a  way  at  once  so  manly  and 
impressive,  that  every  heart  was  affected, 
every  eye  was  moistened.  When  he  concluded, 

H5 
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the  plaudits  were  renewed,  and  the  ladies 
waved  their  handkerchiefs,  to  express  their 
pleasure  and  delight — all  but  one — a  lady, 
dressed  in  a  widow's  mourning-suit  —  who 
fainted  at  the  close  of  the  recitation. 

"  Bless  my  soul !"  said  Mr.  Pensive,  "  it  is 
Mrs.  Pauperly — his  mother.  It  puts  me  in 
mind  of  what  I  read  in  the  paper  to-day  about 
Lady  Pumpkin,  who  fainted  at  the  opera,  and 
was  carried  out  by  two  dukes." 

"  Why  that  was  three  years  and  a  half  ago," 
said  the  M.A.  to  whom  he  had  spoken. 

"I  should  not  wonder,"  replied  Pensive; 
"  but  that  is  just  where  I  am  come  to." 

Joy  seldom  kills.  Mrs.  Pauperly  soon  re- 
covered, and  was  conveyed  by  her  son  to  the 

dining-room  in  Hall,  where  Dr.  

had  invited  a  large  party  to  take  refreshments, 
and  where,  as  a  reward  for  his  success  and 
general  good  conduct,  he,  before  the  assembled 
company,  presented  Pauperly  with  thirty 
pounds'  worth  of  useful  books. 

Pauperly  was  thus  instigated  to  study  on 
under  the  care  and  superintendence  of  his  kind 
ph  ysician.     Thrice  more  did  he  appear  in  the 
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rostrum  of  the  theatre  as  a  prize-man,  and 
once,  too,  with  his  friend  Ploddington. 

When  he  went  up  for  his  final  examination 
he  was  successful.  He  was  sitting  with  his 
mother  and  Mr.  Pensive,  waiting  for  the  class 
list  to  come  out.  Ploddington  rushed  into 
the  room  with  it  in  his  hand,  and  pointed  to 
his  own  name  and  that  of  his  friend,  which  ap- 
peared together  in  the  first  class,  in  Uteris 
humanioribus  as  well  as  in  mathematicis  et 
physicis.  The  curtain  must  fall  upon  the 
scene  that  ensued. 

Years  have  passed,  reader,  since  the  events 
I  have  recorded  took  place.  Where,  you  may 
ask,  is  Mr.  Pauperly  now  ?  How  did  his  pain- 
fid  but  successful  course  of  study  profit  him  ? 
were  his  toils  rewarded  ? 

If  you  can  gain  access  some  day  during  the 
sitting  of  parliament  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
do  so.  Stand  behind  the  bar,  or  in  the  gallery, 
and  cast  your  eyes  on  the  benches  to  the  right 
of  the  throne.  They  are  the  seats  appropri- 
ated to  the  bishops  as  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral. You  may  observe  a  tall,  pale  prelate, 
with  a  benevolent  countenance,  and  an  eye 
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beaming  with  talent.  That  tall,  pale  man,  in 
the  becoming  dress  of  his  order,  was  James 

Pauperly,  the  poor  exhibitioner  of Hall, 

Oxford  —  now  he  is  James,  by  divine  permis- 
sion, Lord  Bishop  of . 

The  noble  lord  who  has  just  crossed  the 
house,  and  is  shaking  hands  with  him,  is  now 

Baron ;  he  was  Ploddington,  of  Ch.  Ch. 

— he  sits  as  a  retired  judge. 

And  where  is  Mrs.  Pauperly  ? 
.    If  you  feel  disposed  to  call  at  the  parsonage, 

in  the  parish  of ,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 

you  will  see  an  aged  but  hale  lady,  sitting  with 
solemn  face,  and  pretending  to  listen  to  the 
divine,  her  husband,  who  is  reading  with  great 
gusto  a  newspaper  five  years  old.  Need  I  say 
that  their  names  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pensive,  or 
that  a  mother's  joy  and  gratitude  conquered 
the  regrets  of  a  widow,  and  induced  her  to 
become  for  the  second  time  a  wife  ? — I  trow 
not. 

So  successfully  terminated 

"  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  FAME." 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

TALENTS  MISAPPLIED. 

"  Hse  nuge  seria  ducent  in  mala. " 

Horace. 

"  The  man  who  is  fitted  out  by  nature,  and 
sent  into  the  world  with  great  abilities,  is  ca- 
pable of  doing  great  good  or  mischief  in  it." 

So  says  Mr.  Addison  in  one  of  his  papers 
in  the  Spectator,  and  so  say  I.  My  servant 
Robert  gives  the  same  sentiment  in  his  own 
quaint  but  superlative  language. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  master,  that  them  as  is 
the  most  cleverest  chaps,  is  either  the  most 
capableest  of  doing  the  greatest  deal  of  good, 
or  else  the  most  mischief-makingest  fellows  as 
lives." 

Both  Mr.  Addison  and  my  servant  Robert, 
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doubtless,  arrived  at  this  same  conclusion  from 
having  observed  the  application  and  misappli- 
cation of  abilities  in  different  persons  in  their 
respective  grades  of  society.    I  have  stored  it 
up  in  my  mind  as  a  maxim  incontrovertible, 
ever  since  my  friend  Timkins,  of  St.  James's 
— the  cleverest  man  of  his  year,  not  years- 
rejected  a  surplice  and  a  living  of  seven  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum,  and  took  to  defend- 
ing thieves  at  the  Old  Bailey,  as  a  barrister- 
at-law.      He  advocated  a  rogue's  cause  so 
eloquently  and  so  successfully,  that  the  jury 
invariably  acquitted  him,  without  conferring 
together,  and  gave  in  the  verdict  of  "  Not 
Guilty,"  with  a  look  of  virtuous  indignation 
at  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns,  for  having  dared 
to  ask  the  prisoner  whether  or  not  he  was 
guilty  of  the  crime  briefly  recounted  on  the 
back  of  the  indictment.     He  never  foiled  to 
obtain  a  verdict  in  favour  of  his  client  but 
once ;  and  that  was  when  the  accused  picked 
his  pocket  of  his  watch,  chain,  and  seals,  du- 
ring a  private  consultation  the  evening  before 
his  trial.     The  man  was  hanged,  and  richly 
he  deserved  his  fate.     The  wretch  who  steak 
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a  timepiece  ought  not  to  complain  of  being 
converted  into  a  pendulum. 

In  this  case,  the  great  ability  of  Mr.  Tim- 
kins,  we  see,  effected  a  great  deal  of  mischief 9 
and  thus  one  of  Mr.  Addison's  assertions  was 
"  folly  proven  "  to  me. 

The  other  assertion — the  capability  of  doing 
a  great  deal  of  good — was  also  satisfactorily 
proved  to  me,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Viridus,  of 
St.  Mark's,  a  very  clever  person — in  his  way. 
He  spent  a  fortune  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  in  two  years,  upon  the  can- 
tatrices  and  figurantes  of  the  Italian  Opera, 
and  thus  enabled  them  to  leave  our  shores  and 
retire  to  their  respective  homes.  He  did  a 
great  deal  of  good,  by  removing  the  irrita- 
menta  malorum  from  patrician  eyes  and  hearts, 
and  added  to  that  good  by  writing,  during  his 
retirement  in  the  King's  Bench,  a  treatise  on 
"  The  Seductive  and  Fatal  Effects  of  Taper 
Ankles  and  Short  Petticoats,"  which  was  read 
with  great  attention  by  all  his  friends  to  whom 
he  presented  a  copy. 

After  his  release,  under  "  the  act,"  he  vo- 
lunteered as  a  missionary  to  the  Hottentots, 
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because  the  dark  females  of  that  interesting 
region  have  not  taper  ankles  and  do  not  wear 
short  petticoats. 

Having  made  these  few  preliminary  remarks, 
I  will  proceed  further  to  illustrate  the  quota- 
tion with  which  I  commenced  this  paper,  from 
the  proctor's  note-book. 


One  very  fine  morning,  in  the  glorious 
month  of  June,  as  Alderman  Mango,  of  the 
firm  of  Mango,  Guava,  and  Shaddock,  the 
largest  West-India  merchants  in  the  rich  but 
dirty  city  of  Bristol,  was  sitting  in  his  count- 
ing-house, meditating  on  a  rise  in  rums  and 
an  increased  demand  for  sugars,  he  was  roused 
from  his  reverie  by  one  of  the  porters,  who 
brought  information  of  the  safe  arrival  in 
King's-Road  of  one  of  their  largest  vessels. 

This  ship,  which  was  called  "  The  Alder- 
man Mango,"  out  of  compliment  to  himself, 
had  been  long  expected ;  indeed,  so  long,  that 
it  had  been  openly  asserted,  by  the  knowing 
in  such  matters,  in  Bristol,  that  "  it  was  all 
up  with  "The  Alderman;"  by  which  they 
meant  that  the  good  ship  was  gone  down. 
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The  truth  of  the  assertion  was  so  nearly  proved 
to  the  worthy  owners,  that  they  were  upon 
the  point  of  calling  upon  the  underwriters  to 
"  dub  up,"  as  they  termed  paying  the  amount 
of  the  insurances. 

When,  then,  Mango  heard  of  "  The  Alder- 
man's "  safe  arrival,  he  merely  just  popped  his 
head  into  his  partners'  rooms,  to  inform  them 
of  the  joyful  news,  and  hurried  down  to  the 
quay.  There  he  quickly  embarked  aboard 
one  of  his  boats,  and  ordered  the  crew  to  row 
him  down  the  Avon,  to  the  spot  where  the 
long-expected  vessel  had  dropped  her  anchor, 
and  was  waiting  for  the  next  tide  to  waft  her 
up  to  her  moorings  beside  the  quay. 

"  A  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether/' 

soon  brought  him  alongside  of  his  namesake. 

The  man-ropes  were  eagerly  seized  by  the 
alderman:  he  was  quickly  upon  deck,  and 
conducted  by  the  captain  into  his  cabin. 

After  a  long  and  hearty  shaking  of  hands 
and  exchanging  of  good  wishes,  the  captain 
satisfied  the  inquiries  of  his  owner  as  to  the 
cause  of  his  delay  in  arriving  in  port.  He 
explained  to  him  that  a  storm  had  arisen  of  so 
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severe  a  character,  and  attended  with  such 
disastrous  consequences,  that  he  had  been 
compelled  to  cut  away  his  masts  and  let  them 
go  by  the  board,  and  to  throw  overboard  the 
heaviest,  but  least  valuable,  part  of  his  cargo. 
By  great  good  luck,  he  had  been  seen  by  a 
passing  vessel,  the  master  of  which,  pitying 
his  crippled  state,  had  towed  him  to  the  nearest 
port,  where  he  had  to  stay  to  refit.  He  had 
had  no  means  of  communicating  with  England, 
as  no  ship  had  left  for  home  during  the  time 
he  was  refitting. 

"And  now,"  said  Captain  Brunt,  "while 
you,  sir,  overhaul  the  log,  and  examine  the 
bills  of  lading,  I'll  go  and  order  some  turtle 
to  be  heated,  and  make  some  of  the  lime- 
punch  you  used  to  praise  so  much." 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Alderman  Mango, 
smacking  his  lips;  "you  are  a  considerate 
man,  Brunt,  and  never  forget  to  furnish  a 
Bristolian  with  what  he  loves  best. " 

While  Brunt  was  absent, 

"  On  hospitable  thoughts  intent/* 

Alderman  Mango  proceeded  to  examine  the 
books  and  papers  laid  before  him. 
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Just  as  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  list  of 
rums,  sugars,  plantains,  and  cocoas  saved 
from  destruction,  he  was  interrupted  by  a 
shrill  cry,  such  as  in  earlier  days  he  had  often 
heard  from  his  own  nursery.  He  laid  down 
his  pencil  with  which  he  had  been  checking 
off  the  bills  of  lading,  and  listened  attentively. 
Again  his  ear  was  saluted  with  a  sharp  "  Yah- 
ah-ah  !"  terminating  in  a  shake  in  alto. 

"  That's  certainly  a  child— certainly — can't 
be  a  doubt  about  it." 

"  Yah-ah-ah-ah,"  with  an  accompaniment 
obligate  of  "  Hush !  dearest,  hush  !  there's  a 
little  dear — hush ! — hush ! — hush !"  confirmed 
the  worldly  alderman's  impression. 

"  Well — that's  very  odd !"  said  Mango,  re- 
moving his  spectacles,  and  turning  his  best  ear 
towards  a  door  in  the  cabin  whence  the  sounds 
seemed  to  come.  "  Very  odd,  indeed  !  Brunt 
is  not  a  married  man.  He  knows  we  strictly 
forbid  him  to  carry  passengers.  Eh — it's  very 
odd,  indeed." 

"  Yah-ah-ah-ah-ah !"  crescendo. 
"  I'll  know  the  cause  of  this  —  it  is  very 
odd !  I'll  open  the  door  and  investigate,"  said 
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Mango,  rising  from  his  seat  and  approaching 
the  door. 

"  Bless  me  —  this  is  still  odder !  Why  the 
door  is  locked,  and  no  key  in  the  lock.  I'll 
peep — there  can  be  no  harm  in  that." 

Jnst  as  the  worthy  alderman  had  sank  on 
one  knee,  to  do  as  he  had  determined  to  do — 
peep — the  cabin-door  was  opened  by  Captain 
Brunt. 

Mango  jumped  up,  and  looked  more  like  a 
criminal  than  the  captain,  whom  he  strongly 
suspected  of  having  contraband  goods  aboard. 

Each  eyed  the  other  in  silence  for  a  minute 
or  so;  and  then  the  alderman,  in  reply  to 
Brant's  look  interrogative,  gave  a  peculiar 
shrill  but  low  whistle,  and,  pointing  to  the 
door  with  his  reversed  thumb,  winked  very 
furiously. 

Brunt  burst  out  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and, 
coming  close  to  his  "  owner,9'  gave  him  a  hard 
dig  in  the  ribs,  and  winked  still  more  fori- 
ously. 

"  Sly  dog,  Brunt ! — very  sly — very  odd,  in- 
deed !  married,  eh  ?  or  run  off  with  a  mustee 
or  fustee,  you  dog  ? — eh  ? — very  odd,  indeed— 
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got  piccaninny,  too,  eh  ?  —  little  Bambino — 
ah !  ah !  ah !  Keep  it  secret,  though — won't 
do  to  tell  in  Queen's  Square,"  said  the  alder- 
man, and  he  dug  away  at  poor  Brunt's  ribs. 

"  Wrong  in  your  reckoning,  Mr.  Mango, 
this  time — heave  the  lead  again,  and  see  what 
fresh  mark  you  can  call,"  said  Brunt,  looking 
serious. 

"  I'll  swear  I  heard  a  piccaninny's  yah  !- 
ah  !-ah  !-ah ! — and  a  woman's  hush  ! — hush  ! — 
hush !  I'll  swear  to  it — know  the  sounds  from 
experience,  and  it's  very  odd,  indeed,"  said 
Mango,  looking  positive  and  as  serious  as  his 
captain. 

"  There  you  are  quite  right,  sir,"  said  Brunt ; 
"  but  here  comes  Jumbo,  the  black  cook,  with 
the  turtle ;  and,  when  you  have  done  justice  to 
his  cooking,  which  I  think  outsails  the  Mon- 
tague's by  many  knots,  I'll  explain  all  about 
the  sounds  you  have  heard  from  my  cabin." 

Alderman  Mango  was  soon  diligently  em- 
ployed in  investigating  the  mysteries  of  cali- 
pash, calipee,  and  green  fat.  The  inquiry 
seemed  to  be  very  interesting,  and  to  require 
all  his  attention,  as  he  did  not  speak  one  word, 
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but  turned  his  eyes  in  a  contemplative  man- 
ner to  the  deck  above  as  he  slowly  discussed 
the  peculiar  flavour  of  each  mouthful  as  he 
masticated  it.  When  he  had  finished  a  huge 
plateful  of  his  favourite  dish,  he  dropped  his 
spoon,  rubbed  his  hands  rapidly  together,  and 
sighed  out,  "  Inimitable ! " 

Brunt,  who  had  been  watching  his  owner, 
delighted  to  see  the  gleams  of  satisfaction 
that  flashed  from  his  eyes,  without  inquiring 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  agreeable,  poured 
out  a  large  goblet  of  lime-punch  from  a  huge 
pitcher,  and  handed  it  to  the  alderman. 

Mango  smiled  graciously  as  he  received  it, 
and,  when  he  had  absorbed  the  contents, 
smacked  his  lips,  again  rubbed  his  hands, 
and  again  sighed  forth,  "  Inimitable !" 

Jumbo,  summoned  from  his  caboose  by  a 
touch  of  the  bell,  quickly  removed  the  soup- 
tureen,  and  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  de- 
lighted alderman  a  dish  of  stewed  fins,  so  well 
spiced  and- seasoned,  that  the  very  odour,  re- 
sembling those  gales  that  we  are  told  are 

"  Wafted  o'er  Araby's  bless'd  lands/' 

seemed  to  have  digested  the  previously  con- 
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sumed  mass  of  calipash  and  calipee,  and  to 
have  created  a  fresh  and  more  vigorous  appe- 
tite. 

Mango  was  so  abstractedly  occupied  in  this 
unexpected  treat,  that  he  forgot  every  thing 
about  the  screaming  piccaninny  and  its  sooth- 
ing nurse. 

When,  however,  he  "  could  no  more,"  and 
had  swallowed  his  second  goblet  of  punch, 
and  pronounced  it  "  Inimitable !"  a  scream 
of  the  infant,  from  the  same  quarter  in  which 
he  had  heard  it  before,  reminded  him  of  the 
promise  which  Brunt  had  made  him  of  eluci- 
dating the  mystery.  He  held  out  his  goblet 
to  be  replenished,  and  pointed  with  his  re- 
versed thumb  to  the  door  of  the  sleeping- 
cabin  or  berth,  as  a  hint  to  the  captain,  who, 
taking  the  hint,  thus  began — 

"  Why  you  see,  Mr.  Mango,  as  touching 
the  little  infant  that  you  heard  signalling 
from  my  berth,  and  the  lady  who  was  trying 
to  silence  his  cries  with  her  lullaby,  the  truth 
is  simply  this — 

"  Just  as  we  were  all  ready  to  sail  from 
Jamaica,  and  the  last  boat  was  leaving  us  for 
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shore,  and  I  and  your  consignee  were  taking 
a  parting-glass  to  drink  success  to  my  trip 
over  home,  I  heard  such  a  noise  upon  deck, 
such  a  hubbub  of.  voices,  shouting,  and  scut- 
tling about,  that  I  fancied  a  shark  was  along* 
side,  and  the  men  were  getting  ready  to  put 
the  harpoon  into  him. 

"  While  I  was  fancying  this  and  other 
things  besides,  I  was  informed  by  the  first 
mate,  who  came  in  a  hurry  into  the  cabin, 
that  a  lady,  with  a  little  child  and  a  large 
trunk,  was  alongside  in  a  boat,  rowed  by  one 
of  the  natives,  who  insisted  on  seeing  me,  as 
she  wished  to  take  a  passage  with  me  to 
England. 

"  I  went  to  the  gangway,  and  there  sure 
enough  was  a  lady  —  a  poor,  delicate,  sickly- 
looking  thing — with  a  mere  infant,  wrapped 
in  a  cloak,  on  her  knees,  sitting  in  the  stern 
of  a  little  cock-boat,  wringing  her  hands,  and 
crying  fit  to  injure  her  pretty  black  eyes  for 
ever.  As  I  had  strict  orders  not  to  bring 
home  passengers,  and  had  no  accommodation 
for  a  female,  in  particular,  I  told  her  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  take  her  on  board. 
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"  Such  a  look  of  despair  and  terror  as  she 
gave  me  I  never  shall  forget.  She  sobbed 
oat  a  request  that  I  would  let  her  speak  to 
me  for  five  minutes  in  private.  I  could  not 
refuse,  so  I  changed  places  with  blackee,  who 
had  rowed  her  from  shore,  and  pushed  to 
a  short  distance  from  '  The  Alderman '  to  get 
out  of  earshot  of  her  crew. 

"  It  was  some  time  before  the  lady  could 
speak — for  sobs  choked  her  utterance,  and 
she  kept  turning  her  head  with  an  anxious 
look  towards  the  shore,  as  if  she  dreaded 
pursuit  or  danger  from  that  quarter. 

"  '  Come,  madam,'  said  I,  as  softly  as  my 
rough  voice  would  allow  me  to  speak,  '  cheer 
up,  and  say  what  you  wish  to  say,  and  rely 
on  it,  I  will  help  you  if  I  can.' 

"  *  Your  name,'  said  she,  at  length,  *  is 
Brunt — is  it  not  ? ' 

"  I  nodded,  as  much  as  to  say  Yes. 

"  '  You  command  that  vessel  for  the  firm 
of  Mango  and  Company  of  Bristol.' 

"  I  nodded  again. 

"  She  seized  my  hand,  and  leaning  forward 
so  as  to  bring  her  sweet  pale  face  close  to 
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mine,  whispered,  but  so  distinctly,  that   I 
could  hear  every  syllable — 

"  '  I  was  Julia  Mango,  the  niece  of  the 
alderman,  your  employer —  I  am  Julia  Smith- 
son — a  widow  and  nearly  childless,  for  in  the 
past  night  they  have  murdered  my  husband 
and  my  three  eldest — .  Oh !  mercy !  mercy ! 
spare  them — spare  them ! ' 

"  As  the  lady  shrieked  out  these  cries  for 
mercy,  she  turned  one  look  of  intense  horror 
toward  the  shore,  and  would  have  fallen  back 
in  the  boat  had  I  not  supported  her.  I 
sprinkled  her  face  with  water,  and  when  she 
had  sufficiently  recovered  to  speak  again,  she 
told  me  that  she  wished  to  take  her  passage 
home  with  me,  as  she  considered  that  her  life 
was  not  safe  if  she  remained  in  the  island. 

"  I  hesitated  no  longer,  but  got  her  on 
board  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  resigned  my 
berth  to  her.  There  and  in  this  cabin  she 
has  passed  her  time  ever  since  we  sailed,  and 
excepting  at  intervals  during  the  storm  which 
disabled  us  I  have  not  seen  her.  With  no 
one  has  she  conversed  but  the  poor  blackee, 
who  brought  her  from  shore,  and  who  it  ap- 
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pears  saved  her  life  when  his  fellow-slaves 
rose  and  murdered  their  master  and  the  eldest 
children." 

Alderman  Mango  had  exhibited  signs  of 
great  impatience  during  the  latter  part  of 
Brunt's  narrative,  and  when  it  was  ended,  he 
dashed  his  hand  so  violently  on  the  cabin- 
table,  as  to  upset  the  goblet  and  the  jug 
which  contained  his  favourite  liquor. 

"  By  heavens !  this  is  too  cool — here  you 
suffer  me  to  sit  and  enjoy  your  cursed  turtle 
as  calmly  as  if  nothing  had  occurred,  while 
my  poor  Julia,  whom  I  believed  to  have  been 
murdered  with  her  husband  and  family,  is 
within  a  few  feet  of  me,  and  has  been  most 
likely  listening  to  my  praises  of  your  cursed 
filthiness,  and  setting  me  down  in  her  mind 
for  a  gluttonous  hard-hearted  wretch.  It  is 
too  cool ! "  said  Mango,  as  he  paced  up  and 
down  the  cabin. 

"  Do  not  judge  so  harshly  of  me,  Mr. 
Mango,"  said  Brunt,  "  I  did  all  for  the  best. 
I  did  not  know  that  you  had  been  advised 
of  the  massacre,  and  I  thought  it  best  to 
break  it  to  you  by  degrees ;  and  as  for  the 
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poor  lady  thinking  you  heardhearted,  and  all 
that,  she  knows  no  more  of  what  is  passing 
round  her  than  the  infant  who  lies  on  her 
bosom.  The  shock  has  unsettled  her  reason, 
and  she  takes  no  notice  of  any  one  but  her 
babe  and  Billy,  as  we  call  him,  who  saved 
her  life." 

The  alderman  extended  his  right  hand  to 
the  captain  in  token  of  forgiveness,  while 
with  his  left  he  removed  the  tears  from  his 
eyes  which  the  short  narrative  of  his  niece's 
sad  state  had  caused  to  flow. 

After  consulting  together,  Mango  and  Brunt 
agreed,  that  the  best  plan  of  acting  would  be 
to  summon  Billy,  and  order  him  to  explain  to 
his  beloved  mistress,  as  well  as  he  could, 
that  she  had  arrived  in  England,  and  that 
her  friends  were  ready  to  convey  her  on 
shore. 

Billy  knocked  in  a  peculiar  way  at  die 
door  of  the  berth,  which  was  speedily  opened, 
and  Julia  Smithson  walked  into  the  cabin, 
looking  more  like  a  being  of  the  other  world 
than  of  this,  so  attehuated  was  her  frame,  so 
pale — so  deadly  pale  her  face.     She  did  not 
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take  notice  of  any  one  but  her  preserver,  and 
on  him  she  seemed  to  try  to  smile. 

He  told  her  that  she  was  in  England — that 
her  friends  waited  to  take  her  home — that 
her  uncle,  Mango,  was  there  ready  to  receive 
her.  At  the  name  of  England — at  the  sound 
of  what  had  been  her  own  name  —  her  eyes 
glistened,  the  colour  flushed  in  her  face— she 
cast  a  quick,  alarmed  look  around  the  cabin, 
and,  seeing  her  uncle,  rushed  towards  him  and 
fell  into  his  arms,  screaming  out,  "  Oh ! 
mercy,  mercy ! — spare  them,  spare  them ! " 

Billy,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  removed  the 
infant  from  its  mother's  arms,  and  laid  it  on 
the  cot.  He  then  returned  to  his  mistress 
with  a  restorative  that  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  using,  but  its  application  in  this  in- 
stance failed  of  its  usual  effect.  Poor  Billy, 
believing  her  to  be  dead,  flung  himself  on  the 
floor  of  the  cabin,  and  began  tearing  his 
woolly  hair,  and  uttering  low  plaintive  sobs. 

Alderman  Mango  carried  his  niece  into  the 
berth,  and  laid  her  on  the  cot  by  the  side  of 
her  infant.  Billy  followed,  and  took  his 
station  on  the  floor  by  the  bedside,  and  con- 
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tinned  his  waitings  as  he  rocked  his  body 
backwards  and  forwards,  exclaiming  at  in- 
tervals, "  Dead,  dead ;  all  dead  now  bat  poor 
little  baby — all  dead,  all  dead ! " 

Another  consultation  took  place  between 
the  captain  and  the  alderman.  The  result 
was  that  the  barge  was  ordered  alongside,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  lady,  her  infant,  and  her 
faithful  follower,  were  carefully  placed  on 
board  her,  and,  with  the  alderman  and  Brunt, 
they  were  rowed  rapidly  to  Bristol,  and  car- 
ried to  Mango's  house,  at  Clifton,  in  his 
coach,  which  had  been  waiting  for  him  at  the 
counting-house  in  Queen's  Square. 

When  Julia  Smithson  arrived  at  her  uncle's 
house,  in  which,  previously  to  her  marriage, 
she  had  spent  many  happy  hours,  and  was 
conveyed  to  the  apartment  which  was  called 
her  own  room,  she  seemed  to  recognise  the 
objects  around  her.  Her  recognition,  how- 
ever, of  the  furniture  and  books  once  so 
familiar  to  her,  was  quickly  interrupted  by 
the  cries  of  her  infant,  whom  she  held  closely 
to  her  bosom.  She  immediately  directed  all 
her  attention  to  it,  and,  fixing  her  glazed 
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eyee  on  its  tearful  face,  rocked  her  body  to 
and  fro,  to  ease  its  pains  or  soothe  its 
terrors. 

Her  aunt  and  a  maiden  lady,  her  sister-in- 
law,  who  constantly  resided  with  her  brother, 
the  alderman,  found  her  in  this  state,  closely 
attended  by  Billy,  who  had  refused  to  obey 
the  mandate  of  the  maids  to  leave  the  room. 
Mrs.  Mango  took  the  wasted  hand  of  her 
niece  in  her  own,  and  spoke  to  her  in  the 
kindly  tones  of  affection.     The  voice  seemed 
to  reach  her  ear,  and  to  engage  her  attention. 
The  babe,  however,  recommenced  its  cries, 
and  all  else  was  unattended  to  by  its  mother. 
Miss  Mango,  or  Aunt  Judith,  as  she  was  gene- 
rally called,  attempted,   by  using  a  gentle 
force,  to  remove  the  infant  from  its  mother's 
bosom.     The  poor  sufferer,  glaring  upon  her 
with  the  eyes  of  a  maniac,  clasped  the  child 
more  closely  to  her  breast,  and  shrieking  out 
"  Oh !   mercy,  mercy !  —  spare  them  !  spare 
them ! "  fell  back  in  a  swoon. 

Billy  again  threw  himself  on  the  carpet,  and 
commenced  moaning  and  groaning  out  that 
"  All  were  dead — all  dead  now — all— all." 
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The  ladies,  greatly  shocked  and  alarmed, 
despatched  a  servant  for  the  family  doctor, 
and,  until  he  arrived,  employed  themselves  in 
endeavouring  to  restore  their  niece  by  the 
means  usually  resorted  to  in  such  circumstan- 
ces. Their  exertions  were  vain.  Julia  was 
insensible  to  all  their  proceedings.  She  suf- 
fered her  infant  to  be  removed  from  her  arms, 
and  transferred  to  the  care  of  his  preserver, 
who  quickly  silenced  it  by  his  caresses. 

When  the  doctor  arrived,  he  pronounced  his 
patient  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  and  ordered  her  to  be 
undressed  and  put  to  bed  immediately. 

His  orders  were  obeyed ;  and,  after  he  had 
applied  a  blister  to  her  head,  and  used  other 
means  which  he  believed  to  be  remedial,  he 
announced  his  intention  of  sitting  up  with  her 
and  observing  the  effect  of  his  applications. 
He  caused  every  one  to  leave  the  room,  fear- 
ing lest  his  patient  might  be  disturbed  by  the 
slightest  noise. 

The  alderman  and  his  family  retired  to  rest 
at  their  usual  hour,  leaving  the  infant  to  the 
care  of  Billy,  who  refused  to  resign  his  charge 
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into  any  other  hands,  and  pleaded  his  atten- 
tions to  it  daring  the  voyage,  in  proof  of  his 
ability  to  minister  to  all  its  wants. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  all  was 
still  and  silent,  the  family  were  roused  by 
screams  so  shrill  as  to  penetrate  to  the  re- 
motest rooms  in  the  house,  and  shrieks  of 
"  Mercy,  mercy  ! — spare  them,  spare  them !" 

The  whole  family,  domestics  included,  were 
soon  assembled  outside  the  sufferer's  door. 
Mrs.  Mango  and  aunt  Judith  opened  it  gently, 
and  beheld  a  sight  which  shocked  them  greatly. 
Julia  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
struggling  violently  with  the  doctor,  and 
screaming  out  her  usual  cries  for  mercy.  She 
had  torn  the  dressings  from  her  head  and  the 
bandage  from  her  arm,  a  vein  of  which  had 
been  opened,  and  from  which  the  blood  was 
now  streaming.  By  her  side  stood  Billy,  hold- 
ing out  the  infant  at  arm's  length,  and  endea- 
vouring to  draw  the  mother's  attention  to  it. 

By  the  assistance  of  her  aunts  and  the  maid- 
servants, the  doctor  contrived  to  put  his  patient 
to  bed  again,  and  to  hold  her  down  by  main 
force  until  she  was  exhausted  by  her  struggles, 
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and  had  exchanged  her  screams  for  a  low  moan* 
ing,  in  which  the  words  "  Spare  them,  spare 
them  !  —  mercy,  mercy !"  were  still  audible  at 
intervals. 

In  this  state  she  lay  for  some  time,  and  then 
appeared  to  fall  into  a  calm  and  gentle  sleep. 
Suddenly  she  started  up,  and  gazed  around 
her,  examined  every  place,  as  though  in  search 
of  some  one.  Slowly  and  deliberately  she  re- 
moved her  eyes  from  one  to  the  other,  until 
they  rested  on  her  babe.  She  then  clasped 
her  hands  together,  shouted  "  My  child,  my 
child  ! — he  has  saved  my  child  !"  and  fell  back 
on  her  pillow.  The  blood  gushed  in  jets  from 
her  nose  and  ears,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she 
was  a  corpse.  One  of  the  overcharged  vessels 
of  the  brain  had  burst,  and  put  an  end  to  her 
sufferings. 

By  the  advices  which  Alderman  Mango  had 
received  from  Jamaica,  and  from  the  disclosures 
of  Billy,  it  was  ascertained  that  Mr.  Smith* 
sou,  who  was  a  kind  and  liberal  master  to  the 
slaves  in  his  plantation,  had  given  offence  to  a 
person  who  had  settled  near  him  as  a  self- 
ordained  preacher  of  the  gospel. 
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This  man  had,  by  preaching  to  the  slaves  in 
several  plantations  about  the  rights  of  man,  the 
equality  of  all  ranks  and  colours,  the  degrada- 
tion of  a  state  of  slavery,  and  the  joys  and 
happiness  of  freedom,  induced  the  idlest  and 
worst  disposed  either  to  revolt  and  resort  to 
open  violence,  or  to  run  away  from  their 
owners.  Mr.  Smithson  had  made  himself  con- 
spicuous in  endeavouring,  by  calm  reasoning 
and  by  gentle  means,  to  induce  the  slaves  to 
return  to  their  duty,  and,  in  one  case,  had 
been  the  cause  of  a  slave's  being  confined  and 
punished,  when  all  other  means  of  bringing 
him  to  a  sense  of  his  folly  and  guilt  had  failed. 
His  arguments  in  the  former  cases,  and  his 
resolute  conduct  in  the  latter  instance,  had 
the  desired  effect ;  the  slaves  returned  to  their 
owners  and  to  their  duties. 

Jabez  Groundling,  the  self-ordained,  was 
indignant  beyond  measure  at  the  defeat  of  his 
plans  for  emancipating  the  slaves  from  their 
kind  masters,  and  reducing  them  to  the  level 
of  labourers  and  workers  in  factories.  Against 
Mr.  Smithson,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the 
principal  cause  of  his  failure,  he  railed  loudly 
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and  undisguisedly.  When,  then,  he  came  to 
reside  upon  the  borders  of  his  estate,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  Jabez  Groundling  had 
an  intimation  given  to  him  that  his  removal 
to  a  more  distant  quarter  would  be  agreeable, 
and  that  the  slaves  on  Mr.  Smithson's  estates 
would  not  be  permitted  to  listen  to  bis  ravings. 
He,  however,  refused  to  withdraw,  and  used 
every  means  in  his  power  to  instil  his  poison 
into  the  minds  of  the  slaves  by  secret  plans, 
and  such  as  he  dared  not  resort  to  openly. 

By  coaxing  some,  alarming  others,  and 
bribing  those  whom  he  could  not  cajole  or 
frighten,  Jabez  Groundling  unfortunately  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  an  inimical  feeling  in 
the  breasts  of  Mr.  Smithson's  slaves  towards 
their  too  indulgent  master.  He  waited  pa- 
tiently until  he  found  them  complaining  against 
some  fancied  ill-usage  or  act  of  oppression, 
and  then,  supplying  them  with  liquor  until 
intoxication  had  robbed  them  of  their  better 
feelings,  he  instigated  them  to  attack  their 
owner,  and  destroy  his  crops.  The  result  has 
been  seen — a  result  which  Jabez  by  no  means 
anticipated  or  wished.     In  their  madness,  the 
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slaves  fired  the  house,  and  murdered  their  mas- 
ter and  the  elder  children,  and  would  have  an- 
nihilated the  whole  family,  had  not  Billy,  who 
always  attended  closely  on  his  mistress  and  her 
infant,  seized  his  precious  charges  in  his  arms, 
and  carried  them,  from  the  midst  of  flames 
and  slaughter,  to  a  place  of  temporary  safety, 
and  thence  to  the  arbour  where  the  Alderman 
Mango  was  lying,  ready  to  sail  for  England. 

Mrs.  Smithson  had  seen  her  husband  and 
children  murdered  from  the  window  of  her 
apartment.  She  had  shrieked  and  cried  for 
mercy  to  those  whom  drunkenness  had  ren- 
dered callous  to  her  cries.  In  the  height  of 
her  terror,  she  had  fainted,  and  thus  rendered 
her  removal  easier  than  it  would  have  been 
had  she  retained  her  senses.  When  she  par- 
tially recovered  them,  her  whole  and  sole  wish 
was  to  leave  the  island  as  speedily  as  she  could, 
believing  that  they  who  had  destroyed  those 
whom  she  loved  would  pursue  and  kill  her 
only  surviving  child.  She  knew  that  her  uncle's 
ship  was  on  the  point  of  sailing,  and  thither 
she  requested  her  preserver  to  convey  her. 

Of  Jabez  Groundling  nothing  was  after- 
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wards  known.  The  slaves,  as  soon  as  the 
effect  of  the  spirits  they  had  drunk,  and  the 
excitement  under  which  they  had  laboured, 
had  subsided,  after  hiding  about  in  secret 
parts  of  the  island,  surrendered  themselves  to 
the  laws  they  had  broken,  and  received  the 
punishment  due  to  their  crimes. 

After  the  remains  of  poor  Julia  Smithson 
had  been  consigned  to  the  grave,  Brunt  sailed 
for  Jamaica  in  command  of  the  Alderman 
Mango,  leaving  the  little  boy,  who  was  chris- 
tened Jalio,  the  nearest  male  appellation  to 
his  mother's  name,  to  the  care  of  his  uncle 
and  aunts  and  of  Billy,  who  refused  to  leave 
his  charge. 

That  an  infant,  left  an  orphan  under  such 
distressing  circumstances,  should  have  been 
petted  and  caressed  by  all  around  him,  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  His  every  wish  was  antici- 
pated, every  want  foreseen  and  supplied.  Billy 
adored  him,  and  made  no  scruple  of  laying  hands 
on  everything,  however  fragile  and  valuable, 
which  he  thought  would  delight  "  lilly  Massa 
July  "  as  a  plaything.  Chinese  vases,  splendid 
shells  and  glass  lustres,  were  cracked,  broken, 
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and  smashed  to  fragments;  silver  spoons,  forks, 
and  sugar-tongs,  were  twisted  into  all  kinds 
of  shapes  but  their  legitimate  ones,  and  all  to 
please  "  lilly  massa."  In  vain  did  the  house- 
keeper and  the  butler  expostulate;  master 
Billy  danced,  shouted,  and  laughed  as  hear- 
tily as  his  little  charge,  and  set  them  both  at 
defiance.  The  under-servants,  male  and  fe- 
male, as  the  property  injured  was  not  their 
own,  of  course  promoted  the  sport. 

Above  stairs  it  was  quite  as  bad.  Alderman 
Mango  stuffed  the  little  child,  the  only  me- 
mento of  his  niece,  who  had  been  unto  him  as 
his  daughter,  with  all  sorts  of  dainties,  and 
furnished  him  with  all  sorts  of  playthings. 
He  allowed  him  to  pull  his  aldermanic  nose 
until  the  tears  trickled  from  his  eyes  with 
excess  of  pain ;  suffered  him  to  sip  from  his 
glass  of  East  India  Madeira,  and  even,  when 
a  fit  of  the  gout  was  on  him,  did  not  knock 
him  down  with  his  crutch  when  he  trod  on 
his  tender  toe. 

Mrs.  Mango  and  Aunt  Judith  thought  him 
the  finest  specimen  of  puerility  in  the  world. 
Of  course  so  fine  a  child  deserved  the  finest 
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clothes  that  could  be  procured,  and  little 
Julio  was  accordingly  dressed  out  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  infant  fashion.  He  seldom  appeared 
in  the  same  dress  twice,  for  when  the  novelty 
had  ceased  to  please  him,  he  ensured  a  new 
suit  by  tearing  the  former  dress,  by  the 
aid  of  Billy,  into  "a  thing  of  shreds  and 
patches." 

The  only  things  he  did  not  destroy  were 
the  pretty  books  with  which  his  aunts  fur- 
nished him.  He  guarded  them  with  especial 
care,  and  would  sit  perfectly  quiet  for  hours 
as  long  as  any  one  would  read  to  him,  and 
explain  the  subjects  of  the  pictures  which 
they  contained.  If,  while  so  agreeably  en- 
gaged, master  Billy  attempted  to  interrupt 
him,  he  drove  him  away  speedily,  by  applying 
his  little  feet  energetically  to  his  shins,  which 
he  soon  found  out  were  the  only  vulnerable 
parts  about  him.  Billy  used  to  cry  and  cry 
out,  "  Lilly  massa  kick  dam  hard.9' 

The  only  wise  thing  the  ladies  did  to  their 
protegS  was  to  encourage  this  early  taste  for 
reading,  or  rather  this  love  for  books.  They 
taught  him  to  read,  and  were  pleased  and 
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surprised  at  the  progress  he  made.  His  me- 
mory was  so  retentive,  even  in  these  his  early 
days,  that  he  never  forgot  a  word  or  an  idea 
after  it  had  once  been  impressed  upon  it. 
In  arithmetic  he  soon  displayed  precocious 
talents.  The  alderman  was  delighted  at  his 
astonishing  readiness  in  solving  difficult  ques- 
tions, and  invited  his  partners,  Messrs.  Guava 
and  Shaddock,  to  dine  with  him  almost  daily, 
in  order  to  see  their  astonishment  when  a 
little  child  answered  questions  off-hand,  of 
which  they  were  obliged  to  write  down  the 
figures,  and  to  solve  them  in  the  usual  count- 
ing-house method.  In  writing,  Julio  made 
but  little  progress.  It  was  too  mechanical 
an  operation.  He  wanted  to  get  into  running 
hand  before  he  could  walk  through  a  large- 
text  copy;  but  in  drawing  he  displayed  an 
early  taste,  and  turned  out  similitudes  of 
horses,  dogs,  and  other  animals,  at  five  years 
of  age,  which  would  have  done  credit  to  many 
young  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  had  takefi 
lessons  at  half  a  guinea  per  hour. 

But  I  must  not  dwell  too  long  on  the  child- 
hood of  my  hero.     I  must  beg  of  the  reader 
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to  imagine  that  ten  years  have  elapsed,  and 
that  Julio  Smithson,  no  longer  "  lilly  massa," 
but  a  fine  youth  of  fifteen  years  of  age— has 
buried  his  kind  and  generous  uncle  Mango, 
who  haying  discharged  his  duty  to  the  city  as 
an  alderman,  was  elected  Mayor  of  Bristol, 
and  injured  his  valuable  health  in  setting 
his  successors  a  proper  example  of  civic  hos- 
pitality. 

I  shall,  perhaps,  give  a  clearer  notion  of  the 
character  of  Julio  at  this  period  of  his  life  by 
transcribing  a  letter  which  he-  wrote  to  a 
friend  and  fellow-pupil  at  the  public  school, 

and  on  the  royal  foundation  of ,  about  a 

fortnight  after  the  burial  of  his  uncle,  and 
while  his  aunts  were  hesitating  whether  to 
send  him  back  to  school,  in  order  to  prepare 
him  for  the  university  and  one  of  the  liberal 
professions,  or  put  him  into  the  counting* 
house  under  the  firm  of  Guava,  Shaddock, 
and  Mango. 

"  My  dear  Capel, 
"  I  promised  to  write  to  you,  and  although 
disinclined  to  the  task,  I  must  fulfil  my  pro- 
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mise.     I  hate  a  fellow  that  says  he  will  do  a 

thing  and  don't  do  it.     That  is  why  I  hate 

Reginald  Muffson;   he  always  says  that  he 

won't  crib  your  verses  or  your  theme  if  you 

will  just  let  him  look  over  them,  and  will  put 

in  a  few  ideas  of  his  own — which  he  never 

does — and  gets  you  a  flogging  for  cribbing 

from   him.     Well,  I  have  buried  my  poor, 

kind,    liberal  uncle,  who   was   to  me  more 

than  a  father.     I  regret  his  loss,  but  I  regret 

still  more  the  many  annoyances  I  caused  him. 

I  would  not  call  him  '  old  Turtlefat '  again,  if 

he   were  alive,  for  a  double  allowance  of 

pocket-money.     But  he  brought  it  on  him* 

self  by  over-indulging  me,  so  it  was  not  my 

fanlt  entirely.    Master  Billy — my  black  nurse 

— you  have  heard  me  speak  of  him  often,  is 

sadly  cut  up  at  losing  his  best  friend — next 

to  myself.     The  rogue  presumes  on  former 

favours,  and  told  me  the  other  day  '  Massa, 

you  dam  deal  too  imperent  to  Missy  Fanny.' 

Now  Fanny  is  my  aunt's  maid,  and  I  merely 

chucked  her  under  the  chin,  and  asked  her 

to  be   my  wife,  so  I   gave  master  Billy  a 

cut  across  his  shins  with  my  hockey-stick, 
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and  made  him  dance  like  mad.  He  is  a  good 
soul  too,  and,  as  yon  know,  saved  my  life; 
bat  what  business  has  he  with  Fanny  ? 

"  My  good  aunts  are  debating  about  the 
propriety  or  impropriety  of  sending  me  back 

to again.    They  talk  of  entering  me  for 

the  West  Indian  plate  at  the  concern  in 
Queen's  Square.  They  need  not  trouble  to 
consult  about  it,  as  I  have  already  made  up 
my  mind  on  the  subject.     I  mean  to  return 

to  school,  and  then  go  to  Oxford.    I 

hate  school  it  is  true,  but  then  I  am  at  the 
head  of  it,  and  know  every  lesson  that  can  be 
set  me,  and  as  to  verses  and  themes  I  hold 
them  cheap.  I  can  win  every  prize  if  I  please, 
and  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so  without  accu- 
sing  me  of  vanity,  but  I  want  others  to  have 
a  chance.  I  hate  being  pointed  out  by  old 
Doctor  Trencher  as  a  prodigy,  and  am  re- 
solved to  annoy  him  by  making  all  sorts  of 
false  concords  and  false  quantities  all  next 
half,  if  I'm  turned  down  into  the  fifth  for  it. 
You  fellows  annoy  me  too,  by  always  picking 
me  out  as  the  best  bowler  and  batter  at 
cricket,  and  the  best  oar  on  the  water.     In 
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the  steeple-chase  the  other  day  you  risked  my 
neck,  when  you  can  ride  nearly  as  well  your- 
sel£  If  Angelo's  eye  was  to  he  poked  out  by 
a  foil,  why  was  I  selected  to  do  it  ?  Frampton 
can  fence  nearly  as  well.  Brooks,  the  barge- 
man, has,  I  hope,  recovered  the  thrashing  I 
gave  him.  Barnet  might  just  as  well  have 
taken  him  in  hand,  he  can  beat  any  boy  in 

but  me.     The  fly-hook  I  whipped  into 

Gregson's  hand  at  thirty-five  yards  Was  cut 
out,  I  trust,  without  breaking  off  the  barb— it 
was  a  good  throw,  was  not  it  ? 

44  Now  all  these  things  greatly  annoy  me  at 
school,  but  then  I  look  forward  to  Oxford.  I 
wiU  work  when  I  get  there.  A  double  first — 
the  Newdigate— -Latin  verse  —  and  essay  —  I 
will  gain  all  or — but  this  is  bragging. 

"  As  to  sitting  in  the  counting-house,  and 
doing  rule  of  three,  I  won't  stand  it.  '  If  one 
turtle  gives  a  man  the  gout,  how  many  will  it 
take  to  produce  apoplexy  V  ha !  ha !  '  I'll  have 
none  on't.'  I  am  independent  —  that  is,  I 
shall  be  when  I  come  of  age  —  and  I'm  re- 
solved to  grace  the  bar — not  of  a  police  court, 
as  I  did  the  other  day  for  improving  the  pa- 
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rish  lamps  by  letting  daylight  into  them  with 
pebbles  —  but  the  bar  —  I  long  for  a  wig  and 
gown,  and  the  power  of  abusing  a  sneaking, 
lying  witness.  I  mean  always  to  be  for  the 
defendant.  If  I  don't  get  a  brief,  I'll  get  np 
as  amicus  defendentis,  and  swear  he  can't  af- 
ford to  pay  a  counsel. 

"  Be  sure  and  take  care  of  Juno  and  Dido. 
Get  Harkover  fired  —  he  is  weak  before.  If 
old  Trencher  hears  of  my  keeping  a  hunter 
and  a  brace  of  pointers,  tell  him  my  physician 
swears  it  is  necessary  for  my  health. 

"  I  shall  be  back  with  you  next  half.  Give 
Jenny  and  Polly,  the  waterman's  pretty  daugh- 
ters, a  guinea  a-piece  for  me.  You  owe  me 
five  on  the  Derby.  Tell  Skirts,  the  tailor, 
that  my  note  of  hand,  which  comes  due  next 
Tuesday,  must  be  renewed  for  a  month,  or 
he  may  take  it  up,  and  I'll  give  him  £10 
over. 

"  I  must  seal  this  at  once,  for  fear  aunt  Ju- 
dith, who  is  curious  in  such  matters,  should 
read  it.     I  think  it  would  give  her  too  clear 

an  insight  into  the  morality  of .     If  my 

chest  of  cigars  is  come,  help  yourself  freely, 
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but  don't  let  the  snobs  get  at  them — they  cost 

three  guineas  per  pound  at  H n's. 

"  In  ssecula  s&culorum,  vel  potius, 

"  Eif  to  auoviov, 

"  Thine, 

"  Julio  Smithson." 

By  this  letter  the  reader  will  see  that  Julio 
was  a  most  accomplished  little  scamp.  It  will 
only  be  necessary  to  add  that,  like  another 
Crichton,  he  excelled  all  his  schoolfellows  in 
every  thing.  Being  able  to  get  up  his  con- 
strues and  do  his  exercises  with  great  rapidity, 
he  passed  his  ample  leisure  time  in  concocting 
and  executing  all  sorts  of  plans  for  fun  and 

mischief.    At  the  annual  examination  at , 

he  gained  every  prize  for  which  he  tried,  had 
his  compositions  printed  in  the  school  mus<By 
and  was  elected  off  to  Christ  Church  College, 
Oxford,  with  a  valuable  exhibition. 

Thither  he  went,  and,  in  the  first  two  years 
of  his  residence  he,  by  hard  reading,  not  only 
passed  his  "  smalls"  —  his  first  public  exami- 
nation —  but  gained  the  Newdigate  English 
prize-poem,  and  the  thanks  of  his  college,  ac- 
companied by  many  presents  of  useful  and 
gorgeously-bound  books. 
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Suddenly  his  exertions  ceased.  College  be- 
came distasteful  to  him,  and  he  employed  him* 
self  in  writing  lampoons  and  satires,  not  only 
upon  the  dons  of  his  college,  whom  he  began 
to  detest  because  they  expostulated  with  him 
on  the  impropriety  of  his  proceedings,  but 
upon  the  undergraduates,  his  friends  and  com- 
panions. His  satire  was  keen,  his  wit  cutting, 
and  he  soon  converted  into  bitter  enemies 
those  who  had  been  warm  friends.  Capel, 
who  was  by  one  year  his  junior,  expostulated 
with  him,  but  in  vain ;  he  not  only  circulated 
his  satires  in  private,  but  had  them  printed 
and  sold  publicly,  devoting  the  profits  —  and 
hey  were  considerable  —  to  purposes  as  de- 
grading to  himself  as  they  were  insulting  to 
the  university.  They  were  lavished  on  all  the 
disreputable  females  in  the  city. 

As  these  poems  were  published  anony- 
mously, and  the  publisher  refused  to  give  up 
the  name  of  the  author,  though  Julio  was 
strongly  suspected,  he  could  not  be  proved  to 
be  the  writer  of  them,  and  thus  escaped  the 
punishment  due  to  him.  His  company  was 
gradually  shunned  by  all  the  quiet,  steady 
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men,  while  with  the  rackety  men  he  became 
a  greater  favourite  than  ever. 

To  gain  a  further  insight  into  his  charac- 
ter, let  us  view  him  inter  pocula  and  amongst 
his  companions. 

His  rooms,  instead  of  maintaining  the  quiet 
aspect  of  a  reading  man's  apartment,  are  shorn 
of  their  books  and  desks,  and  strewed  with 
foils,  gloves,  singlesticks,  guns,  and  tandem- 
whips.  The  walls  are  covered  with  sporting 
prints,  caricatures,  pictures  of  dead  game, 
and  game-cocks. 

The  table  is  covered  with  long-necked  bot- 
tles and  green  glasses.  No  dessert  graces 
the  board  but  devilled  biscuits,  olives,  and 
other  incentives  to  drinking  ; — not  that  Julio 
liked  drinking — he  abhorred  it,  but  he  drank 
to  annoy  the  dons  and  the  more  prudent  and 
moderate  of  his  friends.  Around  it  are  seated 
some  five  or  six  of  the  fastest  men  in  Oxford, 
not  your  mere  riding,  drinking,  tandem-driv- 
ing fools,  who  are  capable  of  doing  nothing 
else,  but  the  cleverest  men  in  their  respective 
colleges — the  idols  of  the  public  schools  in 
which  they  were  educated,  and  the  hopes  of 

VOL,  III.  k 
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brim,  and  see  that  our  friends  there  do  the 
same.     Are  you  ready  ?" 

"  All-all !" 

"  Then  here  is  to  the  health  of  the  cleverest 
man  of  his  day,  and  may  he  resume  his  rea- 
son in  time  enough  to  take  the  best  class  of 
the  year.  Julio  Smithson !  to  you  I  drink — 
may  I  not  be  disappointed  in  my  hopes  !" 

"  Hip !  hip !  hip !— hurrah— ah— ah !" 

"  Thanks,  many  thanks,"  said  Julio,  rising, 
-'to  you,  Capel,  in  particular,  and  to  you, 
gentlemen,  generally — but  I  do  not  mean  to 
try  for  a  class — I  shall  go  up  for  a  pass,  and 
take  up  the  lowest  books  which  the  statutes 
admit  of.  I  shall  do  it  to  annoy  the  univer- 
sity— more  especially  my  own  college.  But 
they  shall  not  triumph  over  me  by  pretending 
that  I  could  not  succeed,  for  I  will  assuredly 
try  for — ay,  and  gain  the  Latin  verse  and 
the  essay.  But  thanks  to  you  for  your 
good  wishes,  though  I  do  not  gain  my 
class." 

"  But  why  not  get  your  class  ?"  was  the 
general  inquiry. 

"Why  not? — do  you  ask?"    said  Julio; 
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"  how  is  merit  rewarded  by  the  university  ? 
Do  they  endeavour  to  promote  the  views  of 
their  most  successful  scholars  in  after-life? 
No.  They  publish  their  fame  in  all  the 
papers  because,  as  I  said  before,  it  fills  their 
colleges  and  halls,  and  in  consequence,  their 
pockets;  but  they  leave  the  worn-out  victim 
to  the  chances  of  his  own  ulterior  exertions. 
The  most  they  ever  did  was  to  recommend 
him  as  tutor  in  some  family,  where,  by  cring- 
ing and  fawning  on  the  father  of  his  hopeful 
pupil,  he  may  get  a  family  living  of  300/. 
per  annum ;  or,  if  the  governor  be  a  minis- 
terialist, a  deanery;    and  in  rare,  very  rare 

cases,   a   bishopric.      Look   at ,  of , 

where  is  he?  Editing  a  magazine,  to  enable 
him   to   gain  his  way  to  the   bar.     Where 

again  is  our  friend ,  of ?  A  curate  in 

a  country  village,  at  70/.  a  year.  Where 
are  many  of  the  best  men  of  our  own  day  ? 
Where  ? — can  any  one  answer  me  ?  No.  It  is 
a  just  reproach  upon  our  universities  that, 
beyond  their  own  aggrandizement,  they  care 
not  whether  their  men  succeed  or  not." 
"  Shame — shame,"  said  Capel.     "  You  see 
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things  through  a  distorted  medium  now— why, 
I  cannot  tell." 

"  I  have  come  to  this  determination/'  said 
Julio,  smiling,  "that  there  are  only  three 
things  worth  living  for." 

"What  are  they?"  inquired  the  guests. 

"  Wine,  women,  and  the  power  of  abusing 
our  sleek-faced  rulers  in  this  humdrum  univer- 
sity," said  Julio.  "  Fill  to  wine  and  women, 
and  confusion  to  all  dons  and  tutors." 

The  guests,  excepting  Capel,  who  took  up 
his  gown  and  cap  and  left  the  room,  filled  their 
glasses,  and  quaffed  their  claret  to  the  toast, 
amidst  shouts  and  screams  of  laughter. 

In  the  absence  of  Capel,  who  exercised  a 
salutary  influence  over  him,  though  that  in- 
fluence was  growing  daily  less,  Julio  advanced 
many  opinions  and  sentiments  still  more  out- 
rageous than  any  he  had  ventured  to  give 
vent  to  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening.  His 
friends,  filled  with  the  juice  of  goodly  Bor- 
deaux, laughed  at  his  sallies,  and  applauded 
his  satirical  remarks.  They  swore  over  the 
bottle  to  follow  the  example  of  their  host. 
They  agreed  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  their 
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friends  and  of  their  respective  colleges;  to 
leave  off  reading,  and  to  take  their  degrees  in 
a  way  which  would  bring  disgrace  on  them- 
selves, and  crush  their  hopes  of  fame  in  the 
university.  They  were  determined,  as  they 
expressed  it,  to  floor  the  dons  and  damage  the 
examinations. 

Bottle  followed  bottle  while  these  laudable 
resolutions  were  proposed  and  seconded,  and 
the  evening  ended  in  a  debauch,  which  pro- 
duced the  usual  consequences — sick  headaches, 
foul  tongues,  heated  brains,  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite. 

The  examinations  commenced,  and  Julio, 
who  had  been  severely  reprimanded  by  his 
college  on  several  occasions,  was  as  good  as 
his  word.  He  took  up  the  lowest  books  al- 
lowed by  the  statutes,  and  answered  in  a  most 
impertinent  manner  the  questions  that  were 
put  to  him  by  the  examiners.  In  his  divinity, 
particularly,  he  behaved  in  so  rude  a  manner, 
by  thrusting  his  tongue  into  his  cheek,  and 
winking  at  the  men  with  whom  the  gallery  was 
crammed  to  suffocation,  that  one  of  the  exami- 
ners addressed  him,  and  told  him  "that,  in  spite 
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of  the  credit  he  had  conferred  on  the  university 
by  his  previous  successes,  he  should  feel  it  his 
duty  to  refuse  to  proceed  with  his  examina- 
tion if  he  did  not  behave  in  a  more  gentle- 
manly manner." 

This  threat,  which  if  it  had  been  carried 
into  effect,  would  have  produced  consequences 
equivalent  to  &  pluck,  produced  the  desired 
change  in  his  behaviour.  His  examination 
was  soon  over,  and  the  examiners — there  were 
four  in  those  days — rose  in  a  body,  and  the 
senior  of  them  told  him,  "  He  might  leave 
the  schools,  as  they  were  satisfied  with  what 
he  had  done;  but  they  begged  publicly  to 
express  their  regret  and  sorrow  that  he  had 
not  done  as  his  abilities  would  have  allowed 
him — taken  the  highest  honours  in  the  uni- 
versity." 

"  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  ?"  inquired 
Julio,  looking  at  the  examiners  with  a  look  of 
mock  respect  on  his  countenance. 

"  That  is  all,"  replied  the  one  who  had  ad- 
dressed him. 

"  Then  I  will  not  waste  your  valuable  time 
longer,"  said  Julio,  leaving  the  table,  tearing 
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off  his  bands,  and  throwing  his  soph's  hood  at 
old  Dodd,  who  stood  near  the  schools'  door. 

The  gallery  was  immediately  cleared  of  un- 
dergraduates, who  rushed  iuto  the  schools' 
quad  to  congratulate  "  plucky  Smithson"  on 
having  effectually  floored  the  examiners. 

This  example,  set  by  one  so  well  known  and 
so  popular  in  the  University,  did  a  serious  in- 
jury among  the  young  men,  who  thought  it  a 
very  plucky  thing  to  imitate  the  cleverest  man 
of  the  day.  They  went  up  unprepared  for 
their  examinations,  behaved  themselves  with 
great  insolence  in  the  schools,  and  were  de- 
servedly plucked,  and,  in  many  instances,  sent 
away  from  college  without  bene  discessit  or 
liceat  migrare.  As  the  army  and  navy  were 
closed  against  them,  they  who  could  not  gain 
access  to  Dublin,  or  make  interest  with  the 

Bishop  of for  ordination  as  literates, 

were  ruined  for  life,  or  forced  to  seek  means 
of  livelihood  annoying  to  themselves,  and  de- 
grading to  their  aristocratic  friends  and  rela- 
tives. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  injury — mischief,  as 
Addison  calls  it  —  that  Julio  Smithson  in- 

kS 
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flicted  on  his  acquaintances.  He  professed  to 
be  an  unbeliever — not  a  deist,  but  a  downright 
atheist.  He  set  np  a  school  of  his  own,  and 
gained  many  disciples  among  men  who  thought 
it  grand  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  snch  a  first- 
rater  as  the  Pride  of  Oxford,  by  which  name 
Julio  had  long  been  known.  To  explain  what 
his  sentiments  were,  would  not  be  proper  in 
the  pages  of  a  novel.  Suffice  it  to  say,  he 
called  religion  priestcraft,  and  its  ministers 
designing  rogues. 

Only  two  excuses  can  be  alleged  in  Julio's 
favour  —  he  was  not  yet  nineteen  years  of 
age,  and  he  had  formed  an  intimacy  with  a 
man  —  a  member  of  a  minor  college — whose 
father,  a  philosopher  and  lecturer  in  the 
sciences,  had  early  instilled  into  him  a  con* 
tempt  for  every  thing  that  could  not  be  proved 
by  mathematical  demonstration. 

Capel  used  his  best  endeavours,  by  precept 
and  example,  to  rescue  his  friend  from  the 
deplorable  state  into  which  he  had  fallen,  or 
been  misled,  if  you  will.  He  found  all  argu- 
ments fruitless,  all  exertions  vain.  His  soli- 
citations only  provoked  a  smile ;  his  steadiness 
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of  principle,  and  perseverance  in  good  con- 
duct, and  attention  to  his  duties,  were  openly 
scoffed  at  and  derided.  Reluctantly,  to  save 
his  own  character  from  suspicion,  he  relin- 
quished the  society  of  his  schoolfellow  and 
early  friend. 

Amidst  all  the  scenes  of  rioting  and  de- 
bauchery in  which  Julio  revelled,  he  sted- 
fastly  adhered  to  his  purpose  of  trying  for 
and  winning  the  prize  essay  and  the  Latin 
verse.  After  a  night  of  drinking,  he  rose 
early,  took  a  dose  of  some  strong  stimulus, 
and,  closing  his  oak,  read  and  wrote  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours  without  cessation.  No  one  dared 
to  interrupt  him,  for  he  had  proved,  upon  one 
occasion,  that  he  was  a  dangerous  man  when 
thwarted. 

One  of  his  companions,  by  means  of  the 
scout's  key,  gained  access  to  his  rooms  while 
he  was  busy  writing.  He  brought  with  him 
a  fine  brace  of  pointers,  which  he  had  just 
purchased  of  Tom  Webb,  and  begged  him  to 
come  out  with  him  and  try  them. 

"  I  am  busy,"  said  Julio,  "  and  will  not 

go." 
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"Nonsense,  old  fellow!  —  come,  come 
along/9  said  his  friend,  shaking  him  by  the 
arm. 

"  I  will  not  go,  I  tell  you,"  shouted  Julio. 

"  You  shall,"  said  his  friend,  trying  to  raise 
him  from  his  reading-chair. 

"  By  Heaven  !  this  is  too  much  !  I  will 
not  stand  this.  I  give  you  fair  warning,  that 
if  you  do  not  leave  my  rooms  this  moment, 
and  take  your  accursed  beasts  with  you,  I  will 
throw  them  out  of  window  first,  and  you  after 
them." 

Julio  rose  as  he  said  this,  and  looked  as  if 
he  meant  to  do  it.  His  friend  burst  out  laugh- 
ing; and,  before  his  laugh  was  over,  the 
pointers  lay  struggling  in  the  quadrangle  in 
the  agonies  of  death.  He  advanced  to  fulfil 
his  threat  by  throwing  their  owner  after  them ; 
but  he,  seeing  that  Julio  was  in  earnest,  wisely 
left  the  room  as  quickly  as  he  could. 

After  this  deed,  which  soon  got  wind,  Julio 
was  never  annoyed  while  his  oak  was  sported. 
He  wrote  hard,  and  wrote  successfully.  The 
prizes  were  awarded  to  him ;  but,  instead  of 
accepting  the  prizes,  and  reading  his  compo- 
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sitions  in  the  theatre  at  the  commemoration, 
he  wrote  a  most  insolent  letter  to  the  dean 
and  to  the  vice-chancellor,  telling  them  he 
was  quite  satisfied  with  showing  them  that  he 
could  win  the  prizes  if  he  chose,  but  that  they 
might  give  the  rewards  to  the  second  best ; 
that  he  despised  them  as  much  as  he  did  the 
University  that  had  the  power  of  conferring 
them. 

The  vice-chancellor  and  the  dean  were  both 
determined  to  visit  this  insolence  with  ex- 
pulsion. They  sent  for  him,  but  he  had  left 
Oxford,  and  taken  his  name  from  the  books 
of  his  college — an  example  that  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  all  of  his  "  school"  who  could  afford 
to  do  so,  or  were  reckless  of  consequences. 

With  his  aunts  in  Bristol  he  did  not  remain 
long.  In  the  few  weeks  he  was  with  them, 
he  contrived  to  alarm  and  disgust  them  by 
the  freedom  of  his  manners,  and  the  senti- 
ments to  which  he  gave  utterance.  He  sought 
refuge  in  London,  where  he  soon  met  with 
some  "  kindred  souls."  He  became  a  contri- 
butor to  the  most  violent  and  vile  publications 
of  the  day.     These  at  length  discarded  him, 
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as  they  dreaded  a  prosecution  from  the  govern- 
ment whom  he  abused,  and  a  loss  of  sale  from 
the  blasphemies  which  he  wished  to  be  in- 
serted. 

Thus  thrown  upon  himself,  he  established  a 
magazine,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
small  but  wicked  set  of  men,  who  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  the  minister  of  the  day, 
whom  they  intended  to  murder.  The  design 
was  frustrated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  police, 
and  several  of  the  conspirators  were  seized  and 
hanged.  Julio,  in  the  dress  of  a  Quaker,  es- 
caped aboard  a  vessel  bound  for  America.  He 
did  not  long  survive  to  indulge  in  his  open 
abuse  of  the  mother-country  and  his  lavish 
praises  of  a  democratic  form  of  government, 
but  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  an  English  officer 
whom  he  had  offended,  by  calling  him  a  "  base 
sycophant  and  a  paltry  truckler  to  those  set 
in  authority  over  him." 

Thus  terminated  the  career  of  one  who 
might  have  been  an  honour  to  his  friends  and 
to  his  country.     Such  were  the  results  of 

"  TALENTS  MISAPPLIED." 
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CHAPTER  XXXII, 

THE  SOIREE  MUSIC  ALE. 

ijfri  ri  fu\os  yocpov. 

Euripides. 

"  I  never  heerd  of  such  a  thing,  Doctor 
Fu6sbotham;  never  in  my  old  life/'  said 
Mrs.  Principal  Fussbotham  to  her  lord  and 
master. 

"  Heard,  my  dear,  not  heerd ;  and  whole, 
not  old— you  falsely  proclaim  yourself  to  be 
an  antique/'  replied  her  husband,  firmly  but 
politely. 

"  Don't  be  calling  of  names,  Mr.  Principal; 
I  may  be  or  may  not  be  an  antick,  for  all  you 
know." 

"  Antique,  my  love,  antique — you  certainly 
will  never  acquire  a  correct  method  of  speak- 
ing— the  loquendi — " 
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"  There  again,  now — none  of  your  insiniva- 
tings,  I  beg,  but  speak  in  the  vermicular," 
said  Mrs.  Fussbotham,  ignorantly  quoting 
Lord  Duberly. 

"  Oh !  my  goodness !  woman  ! — wife,  I  mean 
— why  don't  you  speak  more  correctly  ?  After 
all  the  pains  I  have  taken — the  money  I  have 
expended  on,  '  Readings  made  Easy,'  Mayor's 
spelling-books,  and  pocket-dictionaries,  to 
think  you  should  still  be  so  egregiously  igno- 
rant ? — oh,  my  goodness !" 

"  Ignorant,  indeed,  Mr.  Principal !  though 
I  can't  talk  like  legs-and-guns  and  pollyplots, 
I  am  not  to  be  called  ignorant.'9 

"  Lexicons  and  polyglots — oh,  my  good- 
ness !" 

"Don't  interrupt  me,  Dr.  Fussbotham— I 
am  not  to  be  called  ignorant,  I  say— there 
isn't  many  ladies  as  can  compass  me  in  getting 
up  fine  linens,  brewing  of  beer,  making  of 
puddings,  and  clear-starching.  As  for  feeding 
of  pigs,  I'd  stand  a  caparison  with  any 
body,"  shrieked  Mrs.  Fussbotham,  looking 
very  rubicund  andirreverentiallyat  the  Doctor. 

"My  goodness !— .surpass,    not    compass. 
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Caparison—"  the  doctor  was  going  to  observe, 
but  Mrs.  FM  as  he  generally  called  her,  inter- 
rupted him. 

"  Well,  what  can  it  matter  ?  you  understand 
me,  and  I,  you  know,  I  never  open  my  moufe, 
except  to  mastigate  my  food,  before  other 
people." 

"  Well,  well,  my  dear ;  but  now,  as  to  our 
little  party — our  soiree  musicale,  as  it's  the 
fashion  to  call  having  a  few  friends  to  hear  a 
little  music." 

"  I  tell  you,  doctor,  I  never  heerd  of  such 
a  thing  in  my  old  life." 

"  There  again !  my  goodness !  but  it's  of  no 
use  expostulating, — my  dear,  my  dear,  you'll 
driye  me  distracted !"  said  the  doctor. 

"Ah!  ah!"  replied  the  lady,  shaking  the 
index  finger  of  her  right-hand  within  six  in- 
ches of  her  husband's  nose,  "there!  you've 
used  a  wrong  word  yourself." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  ma'am  ?  I — Doctor 
Flaccus  Fussbotham,  S.T.P.,  and  Principal  of 
St.  James's  College,  Oxford — I  make  use  of 
a  wrong  word !" 

"Yes  —  yes  —  yes,"    screamed  the  lady. 
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u  When  I  told  you  only  yesterday  as  I  was 
going  to  have  my  rot — that  is,  my  decayed 
toof  distracted,  you  said  it  was  wrong ;  you 
yourself  did,  and  you've  just  been  and  used 
the  word  distracted  yourself." 

"  Oh,  my  goodness !"  groaned  the  doctor. 
"  Well,  but  about  this  soiree  musicale." 

"  I  tell  you  for  the  third  time,  doctor,  I 
never  heerd  of  such  a  thing  since  I  was  called 
into  subsistence." 

"  Oh,  my ! — well,  I'll  explain.  You  know, 
Mrs.  Fussbotham,  that  since  our  return  from 
our  little  matrimonial  trip,  we  have  been  in- 
vited out  to  dinners  and  evening  parties  by 
all  the  heads  of  houses  and  the  respectable 
citizens,  and  now  we  must  show  our  gratitude 
for  these  attentions  by  giving  a  series  of  par- 
ties in  return, "  said  the  Principal. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  there's  certainly  nothing 
like  a  proper  recrimination  of  kindnesses,  and 
so  we  will  ask  a  dozen  or  more  to  dinner. 
We  killed  a  pig  yesterday,  and  a  nicor  never 
was  fatted.  We  can  have  a  variety — roast- 
leg>  pork-chops,  pork-pies,  liver-and-crow,  pigs 
innards,  broiled  heart  and  kidneys  served  with 
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roasted  onions ;  and,  if  yon  like — a  few  sau- 
sages," said  the  lady,  counting  the  variety  of 
dishes  on  her  fingers. 

"  Oh,  my  goodness !  only  to  think  of  the 
Dean  of  Christ-Church,  the  President  of  St. 
Bartholomew's,  and  the  Provost  of  St.  Jude's, 
sitting  down  to  a  surfeit  of  pork !  glutted 
with  anti-mosaics ! ! "  interrupted  the  Prin- 
cipal. 

"  We  could  have  added  a  bit  pickled,  only 
the  meat  won't  keep  a  week  in  this  muggy 
hemisphere,"  said  the  lady. 

"Atmosphere — atmosphere,  Mrs.  F.— oh, 

my  goodness !     Such  a  dinner  would  d 

that  is,  condemn  us  for  ever,"  said  or  rather 
moaned  the  Principal. 

"  Then  ask  them  to  a  dish  of  tea,  doctor ; 
muffins  ain't  out  yet,  and  I  can  make  them 
some  milk-cakes  and  bak'us-cakes,  and  that 
will  save  the  fresh-bntter,  and  be  more  relish* 
ing  with  salt,  and  not  hurt  their  undijestins." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  F.,  you'll  drive  me  wild !  but  I 
mean  to  invite  them  to  tea ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing, as  cards  are  not  fashionable  in  Oxford,  I 
intend  to  have  music  in  the  library.     You 
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know  I  play  on  the  bass-viol,  and  with  our 
singing  men,  half  a  dozen  professionals,  a 
dozen  musical  undergraduates,  and  the  ladies 
who  will  volunteer  pianos  and  guitars — " 

"  Oh  !  delightful !  Mrs.  Scrapeson  will  be 
sure  to  do  that,  for  she  told  me  the  other  day 
when  I  went  to  call  on  her,  that  she  was  con- 
fined with  a  catarrh." 

"  Oh,  my  goodness !  a  catarrh  is  any  thing 
but  melodious !  but  never  mind,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, "I  shall  send  out  cards  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  so  return  a  great  many  kind* 
nesses  at  once." 

"  And  who  do  you  suppose  is  to  reside  at 
the  table  and  power  out  tea  for  such  a  dis- 
semblage  as  that  ?  Why  our  two  biggest  tea- 
pots only  holds  enough  for  a  dozen,"  inquired, 
and  at  the  same  time  asserted,  Mrs.  Fuss- 
bo  t  ham. 

"  You  will  have  no  trouble,  my  dear,  I  as* 
sure  you ;  the  servants  and  occasional  waiters 
will  manage  all  that,"  answered  the  doctor. 
"  You  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  bow,  and 
nod,  and  smile — you  need  not  open  your  mouth 
all  the  evening." 
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"  What,  not  ask  the  company  if  their  teas 
is  to  their  liking  ?" 

"  Not  even  for  that.  Now  that  is  settled, 
we  will  get  the  invitation  cards  ready,  have 
the  library  swept  and  decorated,  hire  the 
necessary  instruments,  and  arrange  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  concert,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  They'll  not  supurate  without  supper,  and 
something  warm  and  comfitable,  I'm  sure. 
Indeed,  I  could  not  think  of  committing  it — 
it  would  not  be  showing  proper  hostility," 
suggested  the  lady. 

"  Oh !  my  goodness ! — supurate — hostility. 
Oh !  dear !  a  few  sandwiches  from  the  kitchen, 
and  a  little  negus  and  lemonade  from  the  com- 
mon-room, will  be  quite  enough.  They  won't 
come  here  to  eat  and  drink." 

"  Then  they  must  lay  in  revisions  before 
they  come,  Doctor  F. ;  for  Mrs.  Fuddler  told 
me  the  other  day  that  she  never  went  to  bed 
without  two  good  strong  nightcaps,  and  you 
know  the  construction  they  put  upon  nightcap 
in  Oxford." 

"  My  goodness ! — but  I  won't — it's  of  no 
use,"  said  the  doctor. 
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"  Won't  what? — what's  of  no  use?"  inquired 
the  lady. 

"Expostulating,  my  love— use  what  lan- 
guage you  please;  do  but  discharge  your 
domestic  duties,  and  I  must  be  contented/' 
replied  the  doctor,  groaning. 

" Discharge!  domestic  duties  indeed!  I 
only  wish  some  other  people — but  come  along 
to  bed — leave  the  swurry  music-all  to  me, 
and  I'll  derange  every  thing  as  conveniently 
as  possible." 

The  doctor  obediently  did  as  he  had  been 
bidden,  and  followed  his  wife  to  bed.  While 
they  are  reclining  there,  "wropped  in  the 
arms  of  Murphy,"  as  the  lady  used  to  call 
submitting  to  the  embraces  of  Morpheus,  I 
will  endeavour  to  explain  to  the  reader  how 
and  by  what  mischance  the  learned  Principal 
of  St.  James's  came  to  be  mated  with  so  illi- 
terate a  spouse. 

For  many  years,  after  his  election  to  the 
headship  of  his  college,  Dr.  Flaccus  Fuss- 
botham  pursued  his  studies  and  smoked  his 
vespertinal  pipe  without  ever  dreaming  of 
exchanging  his  bachelor  life  for  the  joys  of 
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wedlock.  He  read  all  day  long,  fed  heavily 
at  dinner,  which  he  always  ate  in  hall,  spent 
two  hours  in  the  common-room,  while  he 
chatted  with  his  fellows,  and  drank  his  pint 
of  solid  port  wine.  He  then  retired  to  his 
lodgings  and  practised  on  his  bass-viol  for 
three  or  four  hours.  He  afterwards  smoked 
one  pipe  to  relieve  the  oppression  on  his 
chest,  dispelled  the  clouds  of  his  own  crea- 
ting with  a  tumbler  of  warm  negus,  and 
"  turned  in,"  as  the  sailors  say,  for  the  night. 

As  Dr.  Flaccus  Fussbotham  never  thought 
it  requisite  to  take  any  exercise  beyond  a 
walk  round  the  little  garden  attached  to  his 
lodgings,  it  is  not  surprising  that  be  grew 
obese  and  dyspeptic ;  indeed,  he  grew  so  cor- 
pulent, that  when  he  went  out  to  visit  a  musi- 
cal friend  a  few  miles  from  Oxford,  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  and  the 
case  of  his  bass-viol  could  be  crammed  into 
one  yellow  postchaise.  The  wags  asserted 
that  both  he  and  the  instrument  had  several 
strings  cracked  in  the  attempt. 

His  servant,  on  going  into  his  study  one 
day,  found  him  lying  on  the  ground  in  a  fit, 
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and,  had  not  the  college  doctor,  by  the 
greatest  chance  in  the  world,  been  within  the 
walls,  and  opened  a  vein — which  he  had  great 
difficulty  in  doing  from  the  thick  coating  of 
fat  which  enveloped  it  —  the  probability  is, 
that  this  little  tale  would  not  have  been 
written.  Luckily,  the  first  stab  hit  the  vein, 
and  Doctor  Flaccns  Fussbotham  was,  after  a 
copious  bleeding,  "  himself  again.'9 

The  college  doctor,  after  keeping  him  under 
his  hands,  and,  running  up  a  very  long  bill 
for  detergents  and  expurgents,  at  length  re- 
signed him  to  the  care  of  his  domestics.  He 
gave  him  strict  orders  to  study  and  eat  less, 
and  to  take  at  least  six  hours9  exercise  daily. 
This  he  tried  to  do,  but  his  limbs,  albeit  un- 
used to  such  exertions,  refused  to  support  his 
ponderous  bulk  beyond  the  period  of  one  hour. 
He  grew  gradually  fat  again,  and,  from  an 
unpleasant  sensation  of  fulness  in  the  head, 
and  other  symptoms  of  another  fit,  he  thought 
fit  to  call  in  the  apothecary  a  second  time. 

As  one  pair  of  legs  were  insufficient  to 
carry  his  patient,  two  pair  were  recommended 
by  the  apothecary !  The  doctor  was  ordered 
to  take  horse  exercise  instanter. 
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This  order  was  more  easily  given  than 
obeyed.  The  Principal  had  never  been  upon 
a  horse  in  his  life,  and  he  had  a  strong  suspi- 
cion that,  if  he  ever  did  get  on  one,  he 
should  very  soon  be  off  again.  Still,  as  his 
recovery — indeed  his  valuable  life — depended 
upon  the  attempt,  he  resolved  to  make  it. 
His  first  act  was  to  send  for  a  lawyer  to  make 
his  will ;  his  second  to  despatch  his  servant 
to  Kickum,  the  livery-stable  keeper,  to  dis- 
cuss the  purchase  of  a  nag;  his  third  and 
last,  to  order  a  pair  of  clerical  boots  and  black 
spurs,  and  a  very  thick  strong  beaver.  As  he 
had  no  doubt  of  falling  upon  his  head,  he 
thought  that  the  better  that  well-furnished 
member  was  protected,  the  greater  would  be 
his  chance  of  keeping  his  scull  and  pericranium 
sound  and  entire. 

The  lawyer  made  his  will  —  briefly,  but 
effectually  —  as  he  left  every  thing  of  which 
he  was  possessed  —  stood  seized,  is  the  slang 
phrase,  I  believe  —  to  his  college,  to  be  ex- 
pended on  books  for  the  library. 

The  bootmaker  and  hatter  promised  to  fur- 
nish the  coverings  for  his  extremities,   his 
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head,  and  heels ;  and  Kickum  assured  him, 
upon  the  honour  and  veracity  of  a  horse-dealer, 
that  he  would  procure  him  a  stout,  stiff,  staid 
cob,  sound  in  wind,  limb,  &c,  and  capable  of 
carrying  one-and-twenty  stone  with  perfect 
ease  to  himself,  and  pleasure  to  his  rider.  If 
he  failed,  he  promised  to  take  him  back  again 
at  half-price  the  very  next  day. 

Doctor  Fussbotham  very  wisely,  as  he  knew 
nothing  of  a  horse  beyond  his  being  an  animal 
of  the  genus  quadruped,  with  ears  and  tail, 
and  bearing  the  accidents — a  bridle  and  saddle 
—  left  every  thing  to  Kickum,  and  told  him 
"price  was  no  object,  if  he  could  get  well 
suited."  "  On  this  hint "  Kickum  acted,  and, 
having  the  terrors  of  a  discommons  before  his 
eyes  if  he  took  in  a  don,  picked  up  a  good 
stout  prad,  got  by  a  nag-horse,  out  of  a 
farmer's  cart-mare,  and  only  charged  for  him 
exactly  double  what  he  gave,  and  what  he 
was  worth. 

This  nag  the  doctor  christened  Prosody,  as 
he  intended  to  direct  his  goings  wpot  6&».  Be- 
fore he  mounted  him  himself,  he  reduced  his 
allowance  of  food  to  half  a  quartern  of  oats 
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and  a  couple  of  haybands  per  diem,  and  made 
his  servant-of-all-work,  a  staid  old  fellow,  in  a 
faded  livery,  ride  him  round  and  round  his 
garden,  to  see  that  he  did  not  trip,  shy,  or 
kick.  With  his  paces,  steadiness,  and  good 
temper,  he  was  quite  satisfied;  bat  he  had 
another  plan  to  execute  before  he  could  muster 
courage  to  mount  him. 

Dr.  Puffs,  the  rubicund   reverend  of  St. 

College,  of  whom   mention  has  been 

made  "  in  another  place,"  was  one  day  walk- 
ing along  "Long  Wall,"  at  the  bottom  of 
Holywell  Street,  in  order  to  rid  his  system  of 
an  accumulated  mass  of  fluid  and  solid  crea- 
ture-comforts. When  he  arrived  at  the  corner 
of  Long  Wall,  and  before  he  got  to  the  parish 
church,  he  turned  short  to  the  right  along  the 
usually  unfrequented  path,  which  leads  to  Ho- 
lywell mills,  at  the  end  of  Magdalen  water- 
walks.  It  was  his  intention  to  run  back- 
wards and  forwards  at  a  more  rapid  pace  in 
this  retired  spot  than  his  dignity  would  allow 
him  to  do  in  the  more  public  walks,  and  thus 
ensure  a  more  effectual  sudorific,  and  a  more 
powerful  appetite  for  his  dinner. 

l2 
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This  spot  is  usually  appropriated  as  a  place 
of  deposit  for  numerous  sticks  of  timber, 
which  are  left  there  to  get  seasoned  by  a 
due  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  —  the  sun, 
wind,  and  rain  —  by  a  neighbouring  builder. 
As  Dr.  Puffs  turned  the  corner  abruptly,  be 
beheld,  to  his  great  surprise  and  annoyance,  a 
human  being,  quite  as  large  as  himself,  and 
dressed  quite  as  academically,  sitting  astride 
a  large  oak-stick  —  as  the  trunk  of  a  tree  is 
called  —  and  bobbing  up  and  down  most  furi- 
ously, as  a  postboy  does  when  he  pretends  to 
be  earning  an  extra  shilling,  by  putting  his 
cattle  to  extra  speed.  He  saw  him  also  using 
his  right  arm,  which  was  armed  with  a  gold- 
topped  bamboo,  as  a  jockey  does  his  persuader 
when  he  is  "  making  play"  to  win  a  race,  or 
save  his  distance. 

Dr.  Puffs  was  annoyed,  as  I  have  said,  to 
find  his  "training-ground"  preoccupied.  He 
grew  irate,  but  his  anger  was  mitigated  by 
surprise  and  curiosity— surprise  at  seeing  an 
academical-looking  gentleman  perform  such 
very  odd  manoeuvres  and  gesticulations,  and 
curiosity  to  know  what  could  possibly  be  the 
meaning  and  intention  of  the  act. 
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As  the  back  of  the  energetic  individual  was 
towards  him,  and  the  figure  resembled  several 
of  his  overgrown  acquaintances  among  the 
dons — he  was  loth  to  form  any  rash  conjec- 
tures as  to  which  among  them  was  subjecting 
himself  to  the  chance  of  a  writ  de  lunatico  in- 
quirendo  —  he  resolved  to  be  satisfied.  He 
crept  slowly  up ;  he  need  not,  however,  have 
resorted  to  the  "  stealthy  tread,"  as  the  object 
of  his  curiosity  was  too  busied  with  his  pecu- 
liar mode  of  amusement  to  hear,  or  think  of, 
any  thing  else.  He  passed  him,  turned  short 
round,  and  discovered  Doctor  Flaccus  Fuss- 
botham  looking  very  earnestly  at  the  clouds 
floating  above  him,  and  very  red  from  his 
unwonted  exertions.  The  perspiration  was 
running  in  miniature  rivulets  down  his  unc- 
tuous cheeks. 

"  Mr.  Principal  !w  shouted  Dr.  Puffs,  ex- 
tending his  gouty  stick  and  his  left  arm  in  an 
attitude  of  intense  surprise,  "  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this?" 

"  Chuck,  chuck,  chuck — gee  up !"  returned 
Dr.  Fussbotham,  imitating,  as  closely  as  his 
inexperienced  organs  would  allow  him,  the 
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encouraging  sounds  which  he  had  heard,  once 
or  twice  in  his  life,  used  by  equestrians ;  "  gee 
up !  gee  up !" 

Up  and  down  went  the  Principal  more  vigo- 
rously than  before.  Bang,  bang,  went  the 
gold-topped  bamboo  on  the  ribs  of  his  imagi- 
nary steed,  while  his  left-hand  was  jerked  up 
and  down  just  under  his  chin,  keeping  exact 
time  with  the  movement  of  his  body,  as  if  be 
was  holding  the  bridle. 

Quis  pudor  aut  modus — "  began  Dr.  Pufi; 
but  he  stopped  from  want  of  wind. 

The  sound  of  the  Latin  tongue  roused  the 
Principal  of  St.  James's  from  his  revery.  He 
stopped  dead  in  the  middle  of  a  rise,  and,  with 
his  bamboo  raised  aloft,  and  his  left  hand,  like 
Mahomet's  coffin,  suspended  midway  between 
his  knees  and  nose,  he  ejaculated,  continuing 
the  quotation,  "  Tarn  cart  capitis." 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  indecent  ex- 
hibition ?"  inquired  Dr.  Puffs. 

"  Never  did  the  head  of  a  head  of  a  house 
perspire  so  violently  as  mine  does  at  this  mo- 
ment," replied  Dr.  Fussbotham,  removing  the 
redundant  moisture  with  his  bandana. 
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"  If  exercise  was  all  that  was  required,  I 
might  have  saved  Kickum's  sixty-five  pounds, 
and  a  half-quartern  of  oats  and  two  haybands 
every  day,  besides  an  inordinate  quantum  of 
anxiety  and  alarm." 

"What  is  the  meaning,  Mr.  Principal,  I 
must  again  ask,  of  this  undignified  behaviour 
in  a  college  dignitary  ?"  said  Puffs. 

"  Ah !  Doctor  Puffs,  is  it  you  ?  Where  am 
I?"  inquired  the  Principal.  "What  am  I 
doing  ?" 

"  That,"  replied  Puffs,  "  is  the  very  pro- 
blem, the  solution  of  which  I  have  already  re- 
quested. If  /  were  to  solve  it,  I  should  say, 
making  an  ass  of  yourself,  for  the  amusement 
of  other  people." 

"  No  such  thing,  Dr.  Puffs ;  I  am  making  a 
horse  of  this  piece  of  timber — practising  the 
rise  in  the  saddle  and  the  clip  of  the  knees, 
before  I  venture  on  the  living  conveyancer, 
which  this  trunk  is  intended  to  represent. 
I've  no  notion  of  being  spilt,  if  I  can  avoid  it 
by  previous  practice.  Don't  they  set  children 
on  the  rocking-horse  before  they  set  them  on 
their  ponies  ?  I  am  merely  riding  my  hobby," 
said  the  Principal. 
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"  Then  pray  get  off,"  said  Dr.  Puffs ;  "  pray 
dismount,  before  any  one  more  malicious  than 
myself  sees  you ;  for,  rely  on  it,  if  any  under- 
graduate or  satirical  graduate  were  to  come 
this  way,  and  catch  you  in  ipso  facto,  you 
would  never  hear  the  last  of  it.  You  would 
be  in  Ryman's  window  in  less  than  a  week, 
and  a  capital  caricature  you  would  make/' 

"  Oh,  my  goodness !"  said  Dr.  Fussbotham ; 
"  I  never  thought  of  that.  I  assure  you,  I 
have  been  recommended  to—" 

"  Well,  never  mind ;  take  my  recommen- 
dation first,  and  get  upon  terra  firma ;  you 
can  explain  the  rest  to  me  as  we  walk  towards 
St.  James's,  where  I  shall  be  most  happy,  if 
you  are  not  otherwise  engaged,  to  eat  a  com* 
mons  with  you  in  hall,"  said  Dr.  Puffs,  justly 
thinking  that  his  saving — or  having  saved — 
the  Principal  of  a  college  from  making  an  ex- 
pose, and  a  caricature  of  himself,  entitled  him 
to  a  dinner  and  pint  of  wine  at  that  dignitary's 
expense. 

Dr.  Fussbotham  looked  stealthily  and  cau- 
tiously around,  and,  seeing  the  coast  clear  of 
every  one  but  his  friend  Dr.  Puffs,  leaped  more 
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actively  off  his  imaginary  nag  than  any  one 
would  have  believed  him  to  be  capable  of  doing. 
Dr.  Puffs  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  never 
quitted  him  until  he  had  had  a  hearty  meal 
and  a  pint  of  wine  at  his  expense. 

Dr.  Puffs,  though  not  malicious,  made  a  point 
of  calling  on  some  one  or  other  of  his  friends 
every  day  for  the  next  fortnight,  just  at 
luncheon  or  dinner-time,  and  telling  this  little 
anecdote  of  his  friend,  the  Principal,  in  such  a 
humorous  but  tedious  manner,  that  it  lasted 
till  dinner  or  lunch  was  over.  His  friends, 
therefore,  were  obliged  to  ask  him  to  partake, 
for  fear  of  losing  the  gist  of  so  good  a  story. 

Well,  Dr.  Fussbotham  at  last  made  up  his 
mind,  and  hoisted  up  his  leg  to  mount  Prosody. 
As  soon  as  his  foot  rested  in  the  stirrup,  he 
found  it  was,  like  a  spondee,  "  two  long ;"  his 
man  altered  it,  and  then,  like  a  pyrrhic,  it  was 
"  two  short."  The  next  effort,  and  the  pair 
of  stirrup-leathers  resembled  a  trochee,  "  one 
long  and  one  short."  At  last  they  were  ad- 
justed to  the  proper  length,  and,  as  the  doctor 
dropped  into  the  saddle,  Prosody  gave  a  groan, 
indicatory  of  his  sense  of  the  weight  of  the 
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individual  whom  he  was  henceforth  condemned 
to  carry. 

The  scene  of  his  first  attempts  at  horseman- 
ship was  laid  in  his  own  stable-yard  and  gar- 
den. The  pace  was  limited  to  a  walk.  As  he 
gained  confidence  in  the  quietness  of  the  horse, 
and  courage  from  the  success  which  had  at- 
tended his  early  efforts,  he  ventured  out  into 
the  parks,  very  early  in  the  morning,  accom- 
panied by  his  servant,  who  walked  by  his  side, 
near  enough  to  Prosody's  head  to  be  able  to 
seize  the  bridle  in  case  he  should  meditate  any 
unruly  pace  or  mischievous  pranks. 

Prosody,  however,  proved  perfectly  quiet, 
and  not  given  to  prancing  or  running  away. 
The  doctor,  therefore,  relinquished  the  atten- 
dance of  his  servant,  and  ventured  out  alone. 
After  a  time,  he  put  Prosody  to  his  best  pace 
—a  market-trot— and,  as  he  rose  twice  in  his 
saddle  every  time  the  horse  took  one  step,  he 
got  a  great  deal  of  very  hard  exercise  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time.  He  was  pleased 
with  his  success ;  his  body  grew  more  healthy, 
and  his  mind  sympathised  with  his  body. 

As  his  corpulency  diminished,  and  his  cou- 
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rage  increased,  the  doctor  extended  his  rides. 
He  visited  Port  Meadow,  trotted  down  the 
Blenheim  domains,  threaded  the  intricacies  of 
Bagley  Wood,  and  climbed  the  heights  of 
Shotover  Hill.  He  even  ventured  as  far  as 
Ditchley  or  Middleton  Parks. 

In  all  these  excursions,  daring  the  summer 
months  and  the  long  vacation,  Prosody  be- 
haved in  a  quiet  and  proper  manner.  He 
showed  no  other  symptom  of  being  annoyed 
by  the  repeated  application  of  the  bamboo  to 
his  ribs,  than  by  switching  his  switch  tail  as 
though  he  was  brushing  off  the  flies.  Some 
wags  were  wicked  enough  to  assert  that  Pro- 
sody mistook  his  rider's  nose  for  an  enlarged 
bluebottle.  The  accuracy  of  the  assertion 
might  have  been  disputed,  for  that  important 
and  conspicuous  member  of  the  doctor's  face 
was  more  like  a  firefly.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Prosody  showed  no  further  concern  about  it 
than  by  switching  his  switch  tail. 

That  he  showed  a  proper  spirit,  and  not  a 
want  of  spirit,  by  thus  tamely  submitting  to 
the  blows  of  the  bamboo  is  evident  from  the 
following  occurrence : 
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One  very  fine  morning  in  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  October,  the  Principal  of  St  James's 
ordered  Prosody  to  be  saddled  immediately 
after  breakfast.  Oxford  term  had  begun,  and 
the  men  were  come  np ;  Doctor  Fussbotham, 
therefore,  thought  it  would  prove  much  more 
agreeable  to  himself  and  his  undergraduates, 
if  his  servant  could  truly  say  he  was  "  not  at 
home"  when  they  called  upon  him,  as  in 
duty  bound.  They  could  show  their  respect 
as  well  by  leaving  their  cards  as  by  annoying 
him  and  themselves  by  a  five  minutes'  attempt 
at  conversation  in  his  library. 

He  rode  steadily  out  by  St.  Thomas's 
Church,  along  the  Seven  Bridge  Road,  to- 
wards the  pleasant  village  of  Cumnor.  This 
spot  has  now  become  famous  by  the  publica- 
tion of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  tale  of  Kenilworth. 
The  zeal  of  a  novel-reading  undergraduate  of 
that  period  had  caused  him  to  expend  certain 
sums  of  money  in  reinvesting  the  little  public 
with  its  original  sign  of  the  Bear  and  Ragged 
Staff,  and  the  name  of  its  quondam  landlord, 
Giles  Gosling.  In  the  days,  however,  when 
Dr.  Fussbotham   took   his    memorable   ride 
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through  its  one  straggling  street,  it  was  not 
more  notorious  than  any  other  of  the  villages 
which  surround  the  university,  except  for 
the  steepness  of  the  hill  which  then  led 
to  it. 

Up  this  hill  Prosody  climhed  slowly  but 
perseveringly.  When  he  arrived  at  the  sum- 
mit, he  resumed  his  usual  pace,  the  market 
jog-trot,  and  did  not  relinquish  it  until  he 
got  to  the  first  house  in  the  village,  where  his 
rider  pulled  him  up,  and  made  him  proceed 
through  Cumnor  at  the  more  dignified  pace 
of  a  walk. 

Just  as  they  emerged  into  the  open  country 
beyond,  the  doctor  heard  a  very  extraordinary 
noise,  or  rather  series  of  noises,  for  which  he 
could  not  account.  There  was  a  loud  and 
continued  barking  and  howling  of  dogs,  min- 
gled with  the  shoutings  of  men,  screamings  of 
boys,  ai\d  the  too-too-ings  of  a  born.  As  he 
approached  a  small  cover,  the  noises  became 
louder  and  more  distinct;  he  could  hear  a 
voice,  in  cheering  tones,  utter — "  at  her  boys ! 
— heigh  there,  Gay  Lass ! — to  her,  Bustler — 
heigh  into  cover  there ! " — which  cries  were 
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responded  to   by  the  varied  tones  of  the 
hounds,  as  they  were  cheered  in  by  name. 
Odora  canum  vis"  said  the  Principal; 

though  I  have  never  joined  the  chase,  I  am 
sure  this  must  be  a  pack  of  dogs.  I  would 
go  to  view  their  method  of  destroying  feres 
naturte  were  it  not  improper  and  undignified 
in  the  head  of  a  house  to  ride  at  the  tail  of 
the  hounds." 

Prosody  was,  without  his  rider's  noticing 
it,  engaged  in  pricking  up  his  ears  at  these 
sounds,  to  which  he  had  been  used  before  he 
came  into  his  present  master's  possession. 
While  the  doctor  was  arguing  with  himself 
about  the  impropriety  of  a  head  of  a  house 
joining  a  field  of  sportsmen,  Prosody  began 
to  quicken  his  pace,  and,  before  his  rider  was 
aware  of  it,  popped  through  a  gap  in  the 
hedge,  and  in  spite  of  the  application  of  a 
hard-and-sharp  bit,  brought  him,  at  a  canter, 
to  the  cover  side,  just  as  the  hounds,  with  a 
stout  hare  before  them,  and  a  crowd  of  horse- 
men and  footmen  behind  them,  had  left  it. 

"  Wo-oah !  wo-oah !  gently,  good  Prosody, 
wo-oah ! "  said  the  doctor,  throwing  away  his 
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bamboo,  in  order  to  have  both  hands  free  to 
pall  at  the  bridle.  Prosody,  however,  showed 
the  same  disregard  to  his  master's  orders  as 
he  did  to  the  bit.  He  threw  his  head  up  in 
the  air,  hoisted  his  switch  tail,  and  after 
giving  a  caper  or  two,  which  nearly  unseated 
the  doctor,  rushed  through  the  crowd  of  foot- 
people,  and  amidst  their  shouts  and  maledic- 
tions— for  some  of  them  had  narrowly  escaped 
the  marks  of  his  hoofs  —  galloped  furiously 
after  "  the  field."  As  the  hounds  came  to  a 
check  in  a  double  hedgerow,  he  soon  overtook 
them;  but  disdaining  the  usual  practice  on 
such  occasions,  and  the  cries  of  the  huntsman 
and  the  whole  field  to  "hold  hard,"  and 
"  ware  hounds ! "  he  headed  not  the  pack 
only  but  the  hare  too,  which  was  just  slipping 
out  at  the  bottom  of  the  hedge-row,  and  was 
about  to  take  the  open  country. 

"  Hold  hard,  sir !  d — n  you,  don't  ride 
over  the  hounds ! "  shouted  the  huntsman. 

"  Confound  the  Guy !  he  has  headed  the 
hare,  and  shell  be  chopped  by  the  dogs," 
cried  the  master  of  the  pack. 

"  Hold  hard ! "  screamed  the  whole  field 
together. 
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The  doctor  did  hold  as  hard  as  he  could— 
by  the  crupper  of  the  saddle  with  one  hand, 
and  the  mane  of  his  nag  with  the  other — for 
Prosody  was  performing  such  antics  as  the 
doctor  never  dreamed  it  was  in  the  power  of 
a  horse  to  perform.  He  winnied,  he  neighed ; 
tossed  his  head,  and  lifted  his  fore-legs. 
Then  he  reversed  the  action,  and,  as  they 
say  on  board  a  steamer,  took  a  "  turn  astarn," 
and  after  switching  his  tail,  kicked  oat  so 
vigorously  as  to  cover  the  huntsman,  who  had 
ridden  up  to  see  who  the  irregular  individual 
was,  with  a  mixture  of  mud  and  gravel. 

Fortunately  the  hare,  seeing  the  hounds 
close  on  her  scut,  left  the  cover,  and  took 
across  the  open.  The  huntsman,  after  he  had 
uttered  a  string  of  very  unkind  imprecations 
on  the  doctor's  head  and  wig,  rode  after  the 
hounds  without  doing  as  he  had  threatened  to 
do — namely,  to  "  lay  his  whip  across  the 
old  fool's  shoulders." 

Though  the  doctor  had  been  too  deeply  en- 
gaged with  Prosody  to  hear  these  curses,  or 
the  still  more  alarming  threat,  he  would  wil- 
lingly have  parted  company  with  the  hunts- 
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man  then  and  for  ever.  Prosody,  however, 
differed  from  his  master  in  this  feeling.  He 
resolved  to  have  a  run,  and  away  he  went  over 
grass-fields  and  fallow-fields,  wheat,  barley, 
and  oat-fields,  "  per  stubbles  et  turnips  et  tot 
discrimina  rerum"  through  hedges  with  gaps 
in  them;  over  hedges  without  gaps.  Now, 
he  leaped  a  ditch,  anon  he  topped  a  hurdle, 
then  he  rushed  at  a  gate ;  and  as  the  doctor 
heard  his  hoofs  clatter  against  the  top  rail,  he 
thought  his  last  hour  was  come.  On-— on — 
forward  went  the  horse,  reckless  as  Mazeppa's 
unbroken  hackney.  The  doctor  clung  tena- 
ciously to  the  pommel  with  his  left  hand,  and 
employed  his  right  alternately  in  tugging  at 
the  bridle,  and  jamming  his  shovel-hat  more 
tightly  on  his  head.  All  his  efforts  were 
vain;  neither  his  horse  nor  his  hat  would 
stop  where  they  were.  Wind  kept  the  former 
going — wind  removed  the  latter,  and  wafted 
it  away  over  a  hedge-row. 

It  is  possible  that  Prosody  might  not  have 
persevered  in  his  improper  course,  had  he  not 
been  urged  on  by  the  approving  shouts  and 
screechings  of  the  least  sportsmanlike  half  of 
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the  field.  Fun  was  their  object,  and  there  was 
much  greater  fun  in  running  down  a  Don  than 
in  killing  a  hare.  The  latter  could  be  done 
any  day  in  the  season,  but  it  was  an  unusual 
occurrence  to  turn  out  a  bagged  Don.  They 
left  the  hounds  to  their  fate,  and  followed  the 
poor  Principal,  hooting  and  shouting  most 
irreverently. 

Fortunately  for  Doctor  Fussbotham,  there 
were  but  two  or  three  undergraduates  out 
that  day.  Term  had  only  just  commenced ; 
and  the  first  day  of  term  is,  as  I  have  hinted 
before,  devoted  to  doing  the  respectful  to  col- 
lege dignitaries.  The  two  or  three  young  men 
who  were  out  soon  recognised  in  the  unwilling 
concomitant  of  the  chase  the  Principal  of  St. 
James's.  They  applauded  his  resolution  in 
clinging  to  the  saddle  as  long  as  he  could,  and 
uttered  many  kind  and  cheering  expressions, 
which  fell,  but  made  no  impression,  upon  the 
doctor's  tympanum. 

"  I'll  bet  the  long  odds  that  the  doctor  is 
off  before  he  clears  the  next  hedge,"  said  one. 

"  Done  —  done  —  done  l"  replied  three  or 
four  voices. 
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"  It's  poundage  he  holds  on,"  said  another, 
"  for  he  sticks  like  a  black  stick  of  sealing- 
wax." 

"  A  man  might  make  his  fortune,  if  he  could 
invent  any  black  wa*  half  as  adhesive/'  said 
another. 

These  remarks  were  made  amidst  the  most 
discordant  yells  and  shouts  of  "  yoicks !  — 
for'ard ! — tally-hoh  ! — after  him  !"  which  di- 
verted the  attention  of  the  tail-hounds  so  com- 
pletely, as  to  cause  them  to  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  pack,  and  join  in  the  chase  after 
the  doctor. 

Perpetual  motion  has  never  been  discovered. 
The  best-conditioned  horse  cannot  run  for  ever. 
Prosody,  however,  though  kept  on  a  short 
supply  of  oats,  and  a  limited  quantity  of  hay- 
bands,  showed  such  a  spirit,  that  he  distanced 
his  competitors,  many  of  whom  stopped  short, 
and  stood,  like  criminals,  "  trembling  in  the 
dock'9  Finding  that  their  hacks  were  beaten 
by  the  doctor's  cob,  their  riders  left  him  to 
his  fate  with  a  tremendous  "  Yoicks ! — for'ard ! 
—go  it !" 

Prosody,  to  show  his  contempt  for  their 
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cocktailedness  in  staying  behind,  cocked  his 
tail,  and  went  ahead  faster  than  ever. 

The  doctor's  knees  began  to  fail  him.  They 
lost  their  clinging  powers.  His  eyes  grew 
dim,  his  head  seemed  to  spin  round  and  round, 
and  his  hands  were  no  longer  adhesive.  He 
left  go  of  the  saddle,  snatched  the  bridle,  and 
trusted  to  the  weight  of  his  person  to  preserve 
his  equilibrium. 

Where  he  was  going  he  had  no  notion,  nor 
had  he  any  notion  why  his  nag  continued 
going.  The  hounds  were  out  of  sight  and 
hearing ;  still  Prosody  kept  on  as  straight  as 
the  fences,  now  become  more  difficult,  would 
allow  him. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  was  now  changed ; 
instead  of  smiling  grass-meadows,  mingled 
with  stubble  and  turnip-fields,  they  were  pro- 
gressing oyer  a  peaty  kind  of  common,  inter- 
sected with  dirty,  gaping  ditches,  partly  ob- 
scured by  duckweed  and  rushes,  over  which 
Prosody  bungled,  splashing  his  reverend  rider 
with  slush  and  mud. 

That  this  could  not  last  for  ever  the  doctor 
knew ;  and,  exerting  the  little  sense  he  had 
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left,  he  reasoned  with  himself  that  if  he  could 
only  adhere  to  his  seat  for  half  an  hoar  more, 
his  nag  would  become  perfectly  quiescent. 
Just  as  he  had  arrived  at  this  consolatory  con- 
clusion, Prosody  left  the  common  by  scram- 
bling over  a  broad  ditch  into  a  gravelled  road, 
along  which  he  progressed  at  an  increased 
rate  of  speed.  As  soon  as  the  doctor  could, 
by  blinking  and  winking,  clear  his  eyes  of  the 
duckweed  and  filth  with  which  this  last  jump 
had  filled  them,  he  saw,  to  his  horror,  that  his 
career  was  likely  to  be  stopped  by  a  formi- 
dable object,  of  which  he  had  never  dreamed 
nor  thought.  About  one  hundred  yards  before 
him  ran  the  broad  and  placid  stream  of  the 
Isis.  He  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  house  on  the 
other  side,  aud  a  ferry-boat,  with  a  man 
standing  in  it,  near  the  bank,  to  which  he  was 
rapidly  hastening. 

In  this  unpleasant  dilemma  he  nearly  fainted. 
A  cold  sweat  pervaded  his  limbs,  he  closed  his 
eyes  involuntarily  but  firmly,  and  put  his  trust 
in  his  horse. 

In  a  few  seconds,  which  seemed  hours  to 
him,  he  heard  a  voice  shout  out,  "  Stop,  stop ; 
you'll  be  in  the  river !" 
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Just  as  the  voice  reached  him,  he  felt  hifl 
horse  bound  up  into  the  air,  and  heard  his  hoofs 
clatter  as  upon  the  wooden  floor  of  a  barn. 
Then  he  lost  his  seat,  and  found  that  he  had 
been  thrown  oyer  his  horse's  head,  and  safely 
deposited  in  the  deep,  cold  bosom  of  Isis. 

Prosody  had,  indeed,  by  an  astounding,  final 
effort,  sprung  from  the  bank  into  the  punt, 
which  the  ferryman,  not  liking  the  looks  of  a 
runaway  horse,  had  pushed  some  feet  from  the 
shore.  Further  than  the  boat,  when  he  was 
safely  in  it,  Prosody  resolved  not  to  go.  He 
was  wet  enough  from  his  run,  without  a  duck- 
ing in  the  Isis.  He,  therefore,  planted  his 
legs  firmly  against  a  cross-plank,  and  shot  his 
rider  over  his  head  and  the  stern  of  the  boat 
as  speedily  as  a  shot  flies  out  of  a  sloping 
shovel. 

The  river  is  very  deep  at  this  ferry,  and  for 
some  considerable  distance  above  and  below  it 
— indeed,  from  Bablic-hithe  to  Ensham  Bridge. 
The  force  with  which  the  doctor  had  been 
ejected  caused  him  to  sink  nearly  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stream,  and,  when  he  arose  to  the 
surface,  his  ideas  were  so  confused,  that  he 
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knew  not  where  he  was  nor  what  to  do.  For- 
tunately for  him  and  the  society  of  St.  James's, 
the  ferryman,  though  greatly  frightened  by  the 
unwelcome  intrusion  of  Prosody  into  his  punt, 
had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  act  the  part 
of  a  Royal  Humane  Society's  man,  and  plunge 
a  large  boathook  into  the  black  smalls  of  the 
plunging  doctor,  and  to  drag  him,  who  had  been 
made  a  drag  of  by  the  hunters,  into  the  ferry- 
boat, by  the  side  of  his  panting  steed,  who 
held  down  his  head  and  drooped  his  tail,  as  if 
he  felt  ashamed  of  the  mischief  he  had  caused. 

This  was  the  last  sight  that  greeted  the 
doctor's  eyes.  He  felt  that  he  and  his  horse 
were  saved,  and,  to  show  his  resignation  to  his 
future  fate,  he  fell  into  a  fit,  and  left  his  body 
to  the  care  of  his  preserver. 

When  Doctor  Fussbotham  recovered  from 
his  trance,  which  he  did  from  being  roused  by 
a  painful  sensation  of  scalding  in  his  mouth 
and  throat,  he  found  himself  in  a  snug,  white- 
washed apartment,  reclining  between  a  pair  of 
coarse  but  milk-white  sheets  on  a  truckle  bed. 
By  his  side  stood  an  exceedingly  pretty  young 
woman,  who  was  trying  to  bring  back  his 
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scattered  senses  by  pouring  copious  draughts 
of  very  hot  brandy-and-water  down  his  capa- 
cious throat. 

"  Hengh !  heugh  ! "  coughed  the  doctor. 
"  Where  am  I,  eh  ?    Who  are  you  ?" 

"  Betty  Wade,  an't  please  you,  sir,  the  fer- 
ryman's daughter ;  but,  come,  take  a  little 
more,  it  will  do  you  a  mort  o'  good,"  said  the 
girl,  holding  the  glass  to  his  mouth. 

"  No,  no  more,"  sighed  the  doctor ;  "  too 
much  caloric — " 

"  Too  much  what  ?  There's  nothing  but 
brandy,  sugar,  and  hot  water — " 

"  Yes,  too  much,"  said  the  Principal,  put- 
ting aside  the  glass  with  his  hand. 

"  Well,  I'll  declare,"  said  Betty,  "  I  made 
it  more  than  half  and  half,  but  I'll  soon 
strengthen  it." 

"  No,  no,  by  no  means,  my  dear — tell  me 
where  am  I,  and  what  is  become  of  my  horse  ?" 

"  Oh !  you're  here  in  bed,  in  the  ferryhouse; 
and  your  horse  is  safe  in  bed,  in  the  stable  be- 
low— father  littered  you  both  down  before  he 
went  for  the  doctor,"  said  the  girl.  "  He  is 
gone  to  St.  James's  College,  and  I  dare  say 
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jour  servant  will  soon  be  here  with  some  dry 
clothes." 

"  Eh  ? — how  did  he  know  I  belonged  to  St. 
James's  College  ?"  inquired  the  Principal. 

"  Why,  yon  see,  sir,  soon  after  you  got  such 
a  ducking,  and  was  brought  in  unsensible,  three 
young  gentlemen  came  and  had  some  eggs  and 
bacon,  and  told  us  all  about  how  you  were  the 
sporting  doctor  of  St.  James's.  Father  thought, 
though  you  was  a  doctor,  you  could  not  cure 
yourself  while  you  were  unsensible,  so  he  went 
over  to  Oxford  for  one  of  your  brother  doc- 
tors, as  he  knew  they  would  attend  you  for 
nothing." 

"  I  am  a  doctor-— it  is  true— but  I  do  not 
cure  bodies,"  said  the  Principal. 

"  Just  like  our  'pothecary,  then,  for  he  ge- 
nerally kills  'em,"  said  Betty. 

The  doctor  tried  to  smile  at  this  blunder, 
and  inquired  of  his  fair  nurse  "  where  her 
mother  was?" 

"  Mother — lawks !  she's  been  dead  and 
buried  this  two  year,  come  next  Ensham 
feast,"  said  Betty. 

VOL.  III.  M 
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"  Poor  orphan,  and  so  very  pretty !"  sighed 
the  doctor. 

"  As  for  pretty  —  come,  none  of  your  non- 
sense; and,  as  for  poor  —  we  are  not  so  bad 
off.  What  with  the  public  and  the  ferry,  and 
the  snipes  and  the  wildfowl  in  winter,  and  the 
fish  in  summer,  we  do  pretty  well,"  replied 
Betty. 

"  Contented  creature !  and  yet  this  fair 
hand  is  compelled  to  do  the  drudgery  of  the 
house,"  said  the  Principal,  squeezing  the  red 
member,  and  imprinting  a  prolonged  kiss 
upon  it. 

"  Oh,  fie,  mister  Doctor !  come,  go  to  sleep; 
you  ought  to  know  better." 

As  Betty  did  not  entirely  withdraw  her  hand 
when  she  gave  this  excellent  piece  of  advice, 
the  doctor  detained  it  in  his  fleshy  palm,  and 
might  have  proceeded  to  take  further  liberties 
with  it,  had  not  the  well-known  voice  of  his 
servant  speaking  on  the  stairs  caused  him  to 
relinquish  it  in  some  confusion. 

He  came  into  the  room,  accompanied  by 
the  ferryman  and  the  college  apothecary,  who, 
after  feeling  the  doctor's  pulse,  told  him  he 
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had  better  take  the  medicines  which  he  had 
brought  with  him,  sleep  at  the  ferryhouse 
that  night,  and  return  home  to  Oxford  on  the 
following  day. 

To  this,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  his  old 
servant,  the  doctor  readily  consented.  The 
fact  was  —  if  it  must  be  revealed  —  he  had 
already  experienced  the  superior  pleasure  of 
being  attended  by  a  nurse  of  the  feminine 
gender.  He  therefore  sent  his  man  away,  as 
he  said,  to  calm  the  anxiety  which  the  mem- 
bers of  St.  James's  would  doubtless  experience 
as  to  the  fate  of  their  revered  Principal.  It  is 
a  singular  fact  that  Doctor  Fussbotham  was 
so  thirsty,  after  swallowing  so  much  Isis  water, 
that  he  wanted  a  cup  of  tea  every  half-hour 
during  the  night,  and  so  feverish  and  irritable 
that  he  would  take  his  tea  from  no  hand  but 
the  fair  hand  of  Miss  Betty  Wade.  His  night, 
too,  was  nearly  a  sleepless  night;  for,  if  he 
fell  asleep,  he  dreamed  of  horses,  hounds,  and 
hares,  all  of  them  ridden,  hunted,  and  killed 
by  the  pretty  Betty  Wade. 

The  doctor  was  vexed  at  himself  for  being 
tormented  by  the  vision  of  a  young  woman  in 
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bis  old  age,  and  determined  to  get  np  early  in 
the  morning,  and  tear  himself  from  what  he 
deemed  a  place  of  enchantment,  seek  his  soli- 
tary lodgings  again,  and  calm  his  excited  feel- 
ings by  reading  books  of  philosophy. 

When  morning  dawned,  or,  more  poetically, 
when  Phoebus  shot  the  first  rays  of  his  light 
into  his  apartment,  through  the  crystal  me- 
dium of  his  latticed  window,  Dr.  Flaccus 
Fussbotham  resolutely  attempted  to  cany 
out  the  measures  he  had  determined  to  adopt 
in  the  dark  hours  of  night.  He  tried  to  raise 
himself  in  bed,  but  he  could  not  for  some  time, 
he  was  so  stiff  and  sore.  When  he  did  suc- 
ceed, and  had  sat  up  for  a  second,  he  was 
glad  to  lie  down  again,  for  the  sitting  posture 
was  unbearable. 

He  resigned  himself  to  his  fate  and  the  kind 
attentions  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Wade,  as  he  in- 
sisted upon  calling  her  for  four  days,  which 
did  not  appear  very  long  or  tedious  days  to 
him.  On  the  fifth,  two  of  his  fellows  rode  over 
from  St.  James's,  to  see  how  their  Principal 
was,  and  what  chance  they  had  of  succeeding 
to  the  headship. 
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They  entered  his  room  abruptly,  and,  seeing 
that  his  nurse  was  both  young  and  pretty,  these 
sons  of  the  college  most  undutifully  winked  at 
one  another,  but  not  so  secretly  as  to  escape 
the  eye  of  their  collegiate  father. 

Doctor  Fussbotham  got  up  the  very  next 
day,  and  rode  the  now  patient  and  quiet 
Prosody  back  to  Oxford;  thus  stopping  the 
mouths  of  scandal  and  his  two  senior  fellows. 

After  the  long  vacation  in  the  following 
year,  Dr.  Fussbotham  introduced  them  ttf 
Mrs.  Principal  Fussbotham,  in  whom  they 
recognized  Miss  Elizabeth  Wade. 

The  Principal's  marriage  with  a  very  fine 
young  woman  of  obscure  birth,  parentage 
and  education,  surprised  the  fellows,  scholars 
and  independent  members  of  St.  James's.  It 
astonished  the  butler,  cook,  porter,  college- 
barber,  scouts  and  scouts'  boys.  They,  how- 
ever, as  in  duty  bound,  said  nothing  about  it 
—openly. 

Various  were  the  remarks  in  the  city  cir- 
cles. Contradictory  were  the  reports  as  to 
the  how,  when,  and  where,  of  the  wooing. 
Some  asserted  that  the  flame  of  passion  had 
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glowed  internally  with  such  violence  in  the 
doctor's  bosom,  that  the  ducking  in  the  Isis 
had  not  power  enough  to  quench  it,  when 
Betty  Wade's  sparkling  eyes  acted  upon  it  as 
a  patent  instantaneous  light — a  lucifer  match. 
Others  hinted  that  the  careful  nursing  he  had 
experienced  during  his  short  abode  at  the 
ferryhouse  had  kindled  the  less  glowing  but 
more  lasting  fire  of  gratitude  in  his  breast,  or 
his  head,  whichever  may  happen  to  be  the 
seat  of  that  much-abused  feeling;    that  he 
felt  and  dreaded  the  approach  of  old  age, 
with  its  usual  concomitants,  gout,  rheuma- 
tism,  and   sleepless   nights ;    and   therefore 
preferred  securing  a  nurse,  bound  to  him  by 
the  tender  ties  of  wedded  happiness,  to  trust- 
ing to  the  mercenary  attentions  of  a  college 
sick-room  harpy.     A  third  and  fourth  party 
let  their  "  unruly  members"  run  away  with 
them  faster  than  Prosody  ran  away  with  the 
subject  of  their  remarks.     They  uttered  the 
grossest  scandals — so  gross  indeed,  that  were 
courts  ecclesiastical  as  rigorous  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  as  they  had  used  to  be, 
they  would  have  condemned  the  calumniators 
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to  the  white  sheet  and  lighted  candle  in  their 
respective  parish  churches. 

Any  attempt  to  reconcile  these  contradic- 
tory reports  would  be  as  difficult  as  it  would 
be  useless.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to 
state  that  Dr.  Fussbotham  courted,  won,  mar- 
ried, and  brought  home  to  his  lodgings  Miss 
Elizabeth  Wade,  the  ferryman's  daughter; 
and  that  he  found  in  her  a  very  useful,  kind, 
and  agreeable  partner. 

There  was  only  one  circumstance  that  caused 
the  doctor  to  regret  the  step  which  he  had 
taken,  and  that  was  the  unconquerable  pro- 
pensity which  Mrs.  F.  displayed  to  substitute 
wrong  words  when  she  attempted  to  talk  fine, 
which  she  thought  it  was  incumbent  upon  her 
to  do  as  soon  as  she  had  married  an  incum- 
bent. 

During  the  long  vacation,  which,  as  it  in- 
cluded the  honeymoon  (treacle-month,  as  some 
call  it),  they  spent  in  a  retired  spot  on  the 
coast  of  Hampshire,  the  doctor  used  his  best 
endeavours,  by  the  aid  of  primers,  spelling- 
books,  and  dictionaries,  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies in  his  bride's  education.    What  sue- 
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cess  his  zealous  endeavours  met  with  has  been 
seen  in  the  commencement  of  this  chapter. 

Mrs.  F.  is  there  seen  behind  the  scenes; 
when  she  appeared  on  the  stage  of  life  in  Ox- 
ford, she  wisely  contented  herself  with  acting 
the  part  of  a  walking  lady,  and  had  shrewd- 
ness enough  to  see  that  that  character  suited 
her  talents  best. 

This  digression  has  been  rather  a  long  one, 
but  it  was  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of 
this  little  sketch. 

The  cards  were  issued,  the  library  was  well 
aired,  swept,  and  neatly  decorated,  the  negus 
and  lemonade  were  manufactured,  the  sand- 
wiches cut,  and  the  cakes  and  bread-and- 
butter  prepared.  The  musical  instruments, 
pianos,  harps,  fiddles — little  and  big — flutes, 
hautboys,  and  trombones  were  procured  and 
properly  arranged,  amidst  music-desks,  music- 
stools,  and  a  profusion  of  wax-candles.  The 
great  music-master  of  that  distant  day  was 
industriously  employed,  with  two  assistants, 
the  whole  morning  in  distributing  the  music 
for  the  overtures,  interludes,  and  concerted 
pieces,  and  in  sounding  A  every  ten  minutes, 
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to  see  that  the  instruments  were  all  in  tune 
and  at  "  concert  pitch." 

The  singers  were  expected  to  bring  their 
own  music,  and  some  of  the  instrumental 
amateurs  wished  to  do  the  same,  as  their 
copies  had  sundry  little  scratches  and  scrawls 
upon  them,  indicatory  of  easy  methods  of 
getting  through  intricate  and  difficult  pas- 
sages which  the  composer  had  thought  it  un- 
necessary to  insert. 

As  the  programme  of  the  performances  had 
been  issued  a  week  previous  to  the  concert- 
night,  several  meetings  had  taken  place  of  the 
amateurs,  in  order  to  practise  together  in  pri- 
vate before  they  attempted  to  show  off  in 
public. 

The  only  circumstance  worth  recording 
that  took  place  on  these  interesting  occasions 
was,  that  every  singer  had  a  slight  cold  or  a 
sore  throat,  and  that  every  lady  with  a  deep 
contralto  wished  to  take  the  first,  and  every 
gentleman  with  a  shrill  treble  insisted  on 
singing  bass.  Of  course  every  body  thought 
that  somebody  else  had  the  best  song — his  or 
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her  own  song — assigned  to  him  or  her,  and 
would  be  sure  to  make  a  mess  of  it. 

" Omnibus  hoc"  &c.  which  does  not  mean 
as  a  man  once  construed  it,  "  Hock  is  the 
wine  for  all  men." 

'  To  describe  the  persons,  male  or  female, 
who  took  a  part  or  parts  on  this  occasion  is 
impossible,  as  they  are  all  of  them,  as  I  once 
heard  a  Radical  on  the  hustings  speak  of  the 
Tory  party,  "  dead,  rotten,  and  forgotten." 
If  I  had  the  means  of  doing  so  in  my  notes,  I 
do  not  think  I  should  avail  myself  of  them,  as 
Mrs.  A.  or  Mr.  B.,  who  are  now  living  and 
delighting  the  Oxford  world  at  intervals  with 
their  "  most  sweet  voices,"  would  be  sure  to 
accuse  me  of  showing  them  up. 

I  must  beg  my  reader  to  accompany  me 
into  the  rooms  of  Mr.  Cadenza  Larkington,  a 
musical  undergraduate  of  St.  James's,  who 
has  been  giving  an  early  dinner  to  some  eight 
or  ten  of  his  friends,  who,  with  himself,  have 
been  invited  to  give  their  assistance  at  the 
Principal's  concert  in  the  evening. 

The  dinner  was   purposely  light  and  di- 
gestible, in  order  that  their  voices  might  be 
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in  order.  The  principal  dish  was  calf 's-foot 
jelly,  and  the  port-winfc  was  superseded  by 
egg-flip,  which  is  supposed  to  have  a  miracu- 
lous effect  on  the  larynx.  It  certainly  had 
an  effect  —  though  not  miraculous  —  on  the 
tongues  of  some  of  the  party,  for  they  talked 
and  sung,  then  sung  and  talked  again. 

"  We  shall  have  rather  a  stupid  evening,  I 
fear,"  said  one  of  the  party.  "  Our  efforts 
will  not  be  appreciated." 

"  You  say  that,"  observed  a  second,  "  -be- 
cause you  sing  Italian,  and  fancy  no  one  un- 
derstands it  but  yourself." 

"  The  place  will  be  full  of  checked  aprons" 
said  a  third,  "  or  with  dons  and  their  wives, 
who  know  no  more  of  music— except  church- 
music — than — than — " 

"  You  do  yourself,"  said  Larkington. 

"  The  townspeople  understand  the  score, 
depend  upon  it,  or  they  would  not  score  up 
such  long  bills  against  us,"  said  another, 
laughing  at  his  bad  pun. 

"  Yes,  and  some  of  them  know  our  notes 
too,  for  they  examine  them  pretty  often," 
said  Larkington ;   "  and  some  of  them  are 
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bass  enough  to  treble  the  amount  of  our 
debts." 

"  That's  when  we  don't  keep  good  time, 
and  run  up  too  high"  said  another. 

"  I  wonder  whether  Mrs.  Principal  will 
invite  her  respectable  paternity.  He  would 
sing, 

I'll  row  thee  o'er  the  ferry, 

con  amore  and  con  spirito"  observed  some 
one. 

"  How  do  you  mean?"  inquired  Cadenza 
Larkington.  "  Who  and  what  is  the  respect- 
able father  of  the  new  Lady  Principal  ?" 

"  Why  don't  you  know  V9  replied  his  friend : 
"  he  rents  the  ferry  at  Bablic-hythe,  and  keeps 
the  public  called  the  Fish,  and  a  very  odd 
fish  he  is.  You  must  remember  Doctor  Fuss* 
botham's  tumble  into  the  river  this  time  twelve- 
month !" 

I  have  heard  of  it,"  said  Larkington; 
but  you  forget  that  I  was  not  up  that 
term." 

"  Right ;  you  were  rusticated  for  jalaping 
the  high-table  soup,  and  substituting  cater- 
pillars  for  shrimps  in  the  sauce  to  the  Severn 
salmon." 


it 
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«  Pooh !  noraense-a  libel-a  gross  libel," 
said  Larkington,  looking  "  guilty,  my  lord  !" 
"  I  was  only  stopping  down  in  the  country 
to  shoot.  But  whereabouts  is  this  ferry  where 
the  father  of  our  hostess  dwells  ?" 

This  was  very  soon  explained,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  Larkington  declared  that  his  stomach 
felt  oppressed,  and  that  he  should  not  be  able 
to  sing  a  note  unless  he  took  a  little  exercise. 
He  begged  his  friends  to  enjoy  themselves  as 
they  chose,  and  to  practise  until  he  came 
back.  He  should  only  take  a  short  ride  on 
his  pony,  and  would  join  them  again. 

The  egg-wine  was  consumed,  the  dessert 
demolished,  and  coffee  introduced  and  suc- 
ceeded by  a  chasse  of  cura^oa,  the  bitter  of 
which  is  said  to  be  good  for  the  voice,  but 
Mr.  Larkington  did  not  make  his  appearance. 

It  was  impossible  for  them  to  wait  for  him 
any  longer,  as  it  was  then  past  eight,  and 
they  had  to  dress  and  be  at  the  Principal's  by 
nine,  which  was  but  a  very  short  interval  for 
gentlemen  to  prepare  themselves  for  appear- 
ing at  a  public-private  concert.  They  there- 
fore left  his  rooms  and  commenced  their  ope- 
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rations.  When  their  toilet  was  finished  they 
songht  him  again,  but  he  was  not  returned, 
so  they  went  to  the  library  without  him. 

One  or  two,  knowing  the  mischievous  ten- 
dencies of  their  friend,  suspected  that  some 
folly  was  in  preparation,  but  what  was  the 
nature  of  it  they  could  not  divine. 

As  Tom  tolled  nine,  the  gates  of  St.  James's 
College  were  blocked  up  with  carriages,  glass- 
coaches,  sedan-chairs,  and  gentlemen  on  foot. 
The  approach  to  the  library  was  covered  in 
by  a  temporary  awning  of  boards  and  canvass, 
lighted  with  variegated  lamps,  and  ornamented 
with  laurel  and  other  evergreens. 

At  the  top  of  the  staircase  stood  the  col- 
lege manciple  dressed  up  as  a  gentleman- 
usher,  but  without  any  rod.  He  had  been 
selected  to  announce  the  arrival  of  the  guests, 
because  he  had  a  very  quick  ear  and  a  very 
loud  voice,  and  was  consequently  less  likely 
to  offend  sensitive  persons  by  ushering  them 
into  the  library  with  an  alias. 

Doctor  Fussbotham  took  his  station  in  foil 
academicals  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  door, 
and  his  lady,  dressed  a  little  in  the  world  be- 
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yond  the  fashion  of  the  day,  faced  him  on  the 
right-hand  side.  The  doctor  declared  his  de- 
light at  seeing  each  of  his  guests,  as  he  or 
she  entered,  in  a  set  speech,  which  Mrs.  F. 
seconded  in  dumb  show,  by  smiling,  nodding, 
and  shaking  hands  very  vigorously.  She  had 
been  tutored  in  her  lesson  all  the  morning  by 
her  fond  but  fearful  spouse. 

As  soon  as  a  majority  of  the  guests  had 
arrived  and  had  satiated  themselves  with  quiz- 
zing the  host  and  hostess,  and  expressing  their 
pity  that  so  erudite  a  person,  and  one  so  well 
off  in  the  world,  should  have  sacrificed  himself 
by  marrying  so  very  vulgar  a  person,  they  were 
interrupted  in  their  ill-natured— or  perhaps 
envious — remarks,  by  a  tap-tap-tap  from  the 
leading  professional's  bow  on  the  desk  in  the 
centre  of  'the  room. 

After  a  little  bustling  and  shuffling  of  feet, 
the  amateurs  male  and  female,  who  were  to 
take  parts  in  the  overture,  stationed  them- 
selves at  their  respective  instruments,  every 
lady  being  attended  by  a  beau  in  a  black  coat 
and  white  kids  to  be  ready  to  turn  over  for 
her.     The  young  men  had  come  in  their  dress 
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gowns,  for  the  doctor  was  a  strict  disciplina- 
rian, but  as  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  the 
gown-sleeves  might  interfere  with  the  evolu- 
tions of  the  fiddlers,  he  kindly  dispensed  with 
etiquette  for  that  night  only,  and  begged  they 
would  "  disencumber  themselves  of  their  aca- 
demics." 

The  overture  went  off  remarkably  well,  as 
the  flute— flauto  primo— observed  to  the  haut- 
boy. He  had  plenty  of  time  to  do  this  before 
the  applause  prevented  his  being  heard,  as  he 
got  to  the  end  about  fifteen  bars  before  the 
rest  of  the  players. 

A  professional  next  sung  a  solo  to  give  the 
amateurs  confidence  to  try  a  glee  which  was 
next  on  the  card.  Then  a  lady  sung  a  little 
bit  of  Italian,  and  hid  her  blushes  by  accom- 
panying herself  on  the  piano  with  her  back 
to  the  company.  This,  as  very  few  understood 
it,  and  were  glad  when  it  was  over,  was  more 
loudly  applauded  than  any  of  the  preceding 
efforts  to  amuse. 

Mrs.  Fussbotham  was  particularly  loud  in 
her  plaudits,  as  she  wanted  some  refreshment, 
which  was  to  be  carried  round  as  soon  as  this 
song  was  ended. 
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According  to  this  preconcerted  arrange- 
ment, the  college  butler,  followed  by  the  com- 
mon-room man  and  an  army  of  scouts  and 
under-scouts,  paraded  the  lines  with  trays  of 
tea  and  coffee,  and  their  usual  accompani- 
ments, to  which  the  lady-guests  helped  them- 
selves. The  gentlemen  politely  declined,  as 
they  expected  something  more  satisfactory 
and  substantial  would  succeed. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Fussbotham,"  said  one  of 
her  guests,  "  you  have  no  tea." 

Mrs.  Principal  nodded  affirmatively  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  observation,  but  did  not 
speak. 

"  Will  not  you  take  some  tea  ?" 

Now  this  was  a  question,  and  required  a 
verbal  answer. 

"  No  thanky,  marm — I  always  take  cabrio- 
let." 

"  Oh !  my  goodness !"  moaned  her  husband ; 
u  cafe  au  lait,  you  mean." 

"  What  a  droll  person  you  are !"  said  the 
lady  smiling,  to  Mrs.  F.,  and  then  turned  to 
her  next  neighbour,  and  told  her  of  the  blun- 
der which  soon  went  the  round  of  the  com- 
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pany,  its  pungency  being  indicated  by  a 
suppressed  titter  from  the  ladies  and  an  un- 
disguised laugh  from  the  males. 

Mrs.  F.,  seeing  she  had  committed  herself 
by  the  melancholy  looks  of  her  husband,  was 
determined  to  cause  a  diversion,  so  she  con- 
trived to  drop  her  fan  just  as  the  butler  was 
approaching  with  a  tray  of  coffee.  The  doc- 
tor stooped  to  recover  it,  and  the  butler  ran 
up  against  him  and  upset  the  Principal  and 
the  coffee-tray  too.  Mrs.  F.'s  diversion  suc- 
ceeded beyond  her  warmest  expectations. 

The  leader's  tap-tap-tap  put  an  end  to  the 
irreverent  laughter  caused  by  this  mishap  to 
the  reverend  host. 

The  first  violin  played  a  solo  of  his  own 
composition,  because  he  thought  it  would 
effect  a  sale  of  the  music  without  the  expense 
of  an  advertisement.  Then  came  a  madrigal 
sung  by  the  singing-men  of  the  college : — 

The  barley -fields  look  well  this  year, 
The  malt  will  swell  and  yield  good  beer, 
&c,  &c,  &c. 

which  they  gave  with  great  effect,  as  the 
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words  of  the  song  coincided  with  their  own 
sentiments. 

This  was  to  be  succeeded  by  a  glee,  in  which 
Mr.  Cadenza  Larkington  was  to  lead.  As  he 
had  not  yet  made  his  appearance,  one  of  his 
friends  went  to  seek  him  in  his  rooms.  He 
was  not  to  be  found,  so  one  of  the  profes- 
sionals was  obliged  to  take  his  part.  As  they 
had  not  practised  with  the  second  and  third, 
their  voices  did  not  harmonize ;  and  they 
came  to  a  dead  halt  when  "  the  first"  intro- 
duced a  long  but  telling  shake  which  was  not 
down  in  the  copy. 

Loud  cries  of  "  bravo — bravo— encore,"  in- 
duced them  to  try  it  again. 

It  went  off  better  this  time,  as  the  pro- 
fessional had  a  rude  intimation  given  to  him, 
that  if  he  took  any  liberties  with  the  copy  he 
should  catch  it.  He  took  the  hint,  but,  to 
punish  the  threateners,  sung  half  a  note  too 
sharp. 

When  the  first  act  was  over,  the  butler,  with 
his  tail,  again  made  his  entree,  bearing  well- 
filled  dishes  of  sandwiches  and  negus,  red  and 
white.      The  singing-men  and  professionals 
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had  a  solid  supper  prepared  for  them  in  an 
ante-room,  with  plenty  of  wine,  to  which  they 
did  ample  justice. 

When  the  party  "  could  no  more"  to  the 
good  things  provided  for  them,  the  conceit 
was  resumed ;  and,  as  the  refreshments  had 
given  vigour  to  their  bodies  and  energy  to 
their  souls,  the  auditors  applauded  every  tune 
and  song,  in  a  manner  far  more  satisfactory 
to  the  performers  than  they  had  done  when 
under  the  influence  of  twankay  only. 

Every  thing  went  on  and  off  very  delight- 
fully, until  it  came  to  a  lady's  turn  to  sing  a 
little  Spanish  love-ditty,  accompanied  by  her- 
self on  the  guitar. 

As  this  was  an  uncommon  treat — for  few 
ladies  in  those  days  could  do  either  the 
guitar  or  Spanish — the  prelude  was  accom- 
panied by  a  silence  so  appalling,  that  the  per- 
former's fingers  trembled,  and  she  felt  quite 
nervous.  After  an  ahem !  or  two,  she  com- 
menced, but  had  scarcely  got  through  the  first 
verse,  when  a  loud  noise  was  heard  on  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  library. 

" Favete  Unguis — favete  Unguis"  said 
Doctor  Fussbotham. 
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"  Silence— order — hush — hush  !"  said  the 
company. 

"  Drabbit  those  servants — the  wine's  made 
them  obstropulous,"  said  Mrs.  F.  to  the 
Doctor. 

"  Oh !  my  goodness  !"  said  the  Principal. 

It  seemed  as  if  Mrs.  F.  was  more  correct 
in  her  suppositions  than  in  her  language,  for 
the  noise  on  the  staircase  increased.  Voices 
were  heard  as  if  in  contention,  and  the  scuffling 
of  feet  seemed  to  intimate  that  an  ejectment  of 
some  obnoxious  individual  was  in  progress. 
All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  door — the  lady 
ceased  to  sing  and 

"strike  the  light  guitar." 

Every  body,  in  profound  silence,  awaited  the 
denouement. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait ;  for,  amidst  a 
din  and  a  clatter,  such  as  had  never  before 
been  heard  in  that  classic  receptacle  for  the 
classics,  the  door  was  burst  open,  and  in 
rushed  an  elderly  man  in  a  fustian  jacket  and 
a  very  large  pair  of  fisherman's  boots,  ex- 
claiming — 

"  Where  is  she  ?    I  know  she's  here.     I'll 
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teach  the  proud  minx  to  spoil  my  custom  by 
saying  that  I  tobacco  the  beer  and  water  the 
spirits !" 

"  Turn  him  out — shame !  shame ! — who  is 
he  ?"  exclaimed  several  voices. 

"  Quid  sit  ancilla  mihi  amor  pudori  ?  why 
did  I  marry  a  publican's  daughter  ?  Oh,  oh ! 
it's  old  William  Wade !"  said  his  son-in-law, 
as  he  sank  on  a  seat. 

"  Father !"  screamed  Mrs.  F.,  "  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  undecent  obtrusion  ?" 

The  reply  of  the  old  gentleman  was  lost 
amidst  the  cry  of  "  That's  her  father — that's 
the  old  ferryman  !"  and  the  scrambling  caused 
by  the  endeavours  of  every  one  to  mount 
upon  the  chairs  and  benches  to  get  a  clearer 
view  of  Dr.  Flaccus  Fussbotham's  father-in- 
law. 

I  will  drop  the  curtain  on  the  scene  that 
followed,  as  my  company  are  all  effectively 
grouped,  and  explain  briefly  the  cause  of  this 
inharmonious  interruption  of  the  "  harmony 
of  the  evening." 

Mr.  Cadenza  Larkington  loved  music  ;  but, 
when  music  came  in  competition  with  mis- 
chief, music  stood  no  chance. 
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As  soon  as  he  had  learned  the  history  of 
Mrs.  Principal  and  the  address  of  her  humble 
parent  from  his  companions,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  "  have  a  lark."  As  to  the  feelings  of 
any  body  being  hurt,  he  did  not  care  for  that ; 
he  loved  mischief  more  than  he  loved  mankind. 
He  rode  over  to  Bablic-hythe ;  and,  in  a  long 
conversation  with  old  Wade,  who  told  him,  as 
he  did  every  body,  of  his  daughter's  luck  in 
life  and  her  very  kind  behaviour  to  him,  her 
humble  father,  he  persuaded  him  that  he  had 
heard  her  in  every  company  in  which  he  had 
met  her  not  only  speak  very  disrespectfully 
of  him  as  "  an  old  water-dog,"  but  warn  her 
friends  never  to  eat  or  drink  in  his  house. 

"  She  declares,"  said  Larkington,  "  that 
your  bacon  is  made  of  pigs  that  died  of  the 
measles,  your  eggs  are  addled,  your  beer 
mixed  with  tobacco-juice,  and  your  spirits 
adulterated  with  ditch-water." 

As  he  plied  the  old  man  with  drink  while 
he  uttered  these  falsehoods,  he  was  almost  in- 
clined to  believe  him.  He  was  confirmed  in 
the  truth  of  these  assertions  when  he  told  him 
that  he  might  have  the  use  of  his  pony,  and 
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ride  over  to  Oxford,  and  hear  them  with  his 
own  ears  in  a  large  party  which  his  daughter 
had  invited,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ma- 
ligning her  poor  old  father. 

"BBnc  illae  lachrymse." 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  Mr.  Larkington 
was  expelled  the  University,  and  had  no 
second  opportunity  of  interrupting  Dr.  Flaccns 
Fus8hotham's 

SOIREE  MUSICALE. 
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CHAPTER  XXXHI. 

A  DAY'S  COURSING  AT  WOODSTOCK. 

"  Cursu  superare  caoem." 

Hoa.  lepus  loquitur. 

In  a  retired  lane,  near  the  foot  of  Highgate 
Hill,  stood,  and  perhaps  now  stands,  a  snug, 
little,  red-brick  edifice,  bearing  upon  its  face 
a  black  board  with  white  letters,  which  told 
all  passers-by  that  its  builder  wished  it  to  be 
known  as  "  Belle-vue  Cottage."  A  more  ap- 
propriate title  could  not  have  been  conferred 
upon  it,  as  the  only  view  that  could  be  ob- 
tained from  its  windows  was  of  a  large,  nun- 
nery-like building,  which  was  used  as  a  "  semi- 
nary for  young  ladies." 

The  arrangements  of  Belle-vue  Cottage 
appeared  to  have  been  designed  upon  the  plan 
of  a  tea-caddy — sugar-basin  in  the  middle,  and 
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tea  on  each  side.  The  door  and  passage  of 
the  house  occupied  the  place  of  the  sugar- 
basin,  the  parlour  and  drawing-room  of  the 
souchong  and  hyson.  In  the  roof — the  top  of 
the  caddy  —  were  two  little  sleeping-rooms, 
and  the  kitchen  waa  hidden  from  public  view 
by  being  erected  immediately  behind  the  main 
building. 

This  cottage,  as  the  most  grandiloquent  of 
all  auctioneers  would  describe  it,  "  stood  in 
its  own  grounds,  surrounded  with  evergreens 
of  luxuriant  growth,  and  exotics  whose  blooms 
wafted  the  gales  of  Araby  to  the  olfactories 
of  its  happy  occupants."  In  plain  English,  it 
boasted  of  an  eighth  of  an  acre  of  cabbage- 
garden,  and  one  sixtieth  of  an  acre  of  pleasure- 
grounds,  in  which  grew,  or  rather  tried  to  grow, 
one  dwarf  laurustinus  and  a  stunted  holly- 
bush,  each  haying  a  little  circular  border,  im- 
mediately under  the  dining  and  drawing-room 
windows,  entirely  to  itself.  So  much  for  the 
luxuriant  evergreens ! 

The  exotics  consisted  of  half  a  dozen  weak, 
straggling  geraniums,  which  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  confined  to  their  bedrooms  all  the 
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winter  in  a  deep  decline— so  pale,  so  weakly, 
so  consumptive,  did  they  appear.  The  odours 
inhaled  by  its  happy  occupants  proceeded  from 
two  boxes  of  mignonette,  and  a  deep,  green, 
muddy  ditch,  which  separated  the  domains  of 
Belle-rue  from  the  turnpike-road. 

The  occupier  of  this  cottage  was  one  Mr. 
Nicholas  Smoothly,  a  smart,  dapper,  little  man, 
who  always  appeared  as  neat  as  if  he  had  just 
been  unpacked  from  a  milliner's  bandbox. 

He  "  held  a  situation"  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land— that  is,  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  Bank.  I 
used  the  former  mode  of  describing  his  occupa- 
tion, because  clerks  in  the  Bank,  in  these  fasti- 
dious days,  deem  it  the  more  genteel  one. 

Nicholas  was  the  most  regular  of  men  ;  in- 
deed, his  movements  varied  so  little,  that  all 
his  neighbours  set  their  clocks  and  watches  by 
them.  He  rose  punctually  at  six,  in  summer 
and  winter,  breakfasted  at  seven,  and  at  half 
past  set  out,  with  his  neat,  brown  silk  um- 
brella obscured  in  a  gingham  envelope,  for 
his  walk  to  the  Bank.  He  dined  at  "The 
Cock"  precisely  as  the  clock  of  that  excellent 
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chop  and  soup-house  struck  one,  and  was  seen 
entering  his  garden-gate,  by  means  of  his  latch- 
key,  exactly  at  half-past  five.  The  potboy 
from  Mother  Redcap's  brought  a  pint  of  porter 
at  eight ;  and,  when  the  neighbours  saw  the 
candle  extinguished  in  his  bedroom-window, 
they  knew  it  was  ten  o'clock  by  St.  Paul's. 

The  only  variation  observable  in  these  re- 
gular movements  was  on  the  days  which 
schoolboys  used  to  call  red-letter  days,  and 
which  our  almanacs  tell  us  are  holidays  at  the 
Bank.  On  these  days,  which  have  frequently 
called  forth  naughty  words  from  persons  who, 
not  having  consulted  their  almanacs,  or  having 
no  almanacs  to  consult,  have  come  up  to  Lon- 
don to  do  business  at  the  Bank,  and  found  the 
doors  of  that  handsome  edifice  closed  against 
them— on  these  days,  I  say,  Nicholas  Smoothly 
rose  half  an  hour  earlier,  and,  if  it  was  summer- 
time, sallied  forth  with  a  rush-basket  in  one 
hand,  and  a  fishing-rod  in  the  other,  towards 
the  Seven  Ponds  at  Hampstead,  or  the  New 
River  at  Hornsey.  If  it  was  winter,  he  ap. 
peared  with  a  long,  bell-mouthed,  flint-aud- 
steel  fowling-piece,  and  took  the  field  against 
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the  fieldfares  and  redwings  which  frequented 
the  hedge-rows  in  his  neighbourhood. 

Whether  the  angle  or  the  gun  was  the  com- 
panion of  his  walks,  the  everlasting  brown 
silk  umbrella,  in  its  gingham  envelope,  was 
never  left  behind ;  it  was  slung  over  his  right 
shoulder,  and  fastened  under  his  left  arm  by  a 
black  silk  ribbon. 

Now,  though  your  catchers  of  salmon  and 
trout,  and  your  shooters  of  grouse  and  black- 
cock, may  smile  at  Mr.  Smoothly's  ideas  of 
sport,  I  can  venture  to  affirm  that  he  enjoyed 
his  diversions  more  than  they  do,  for  confine- 
ment gave  an  additional  relish  to  them  ;  and, 
if  he  returned  home  with  half  a  dozen  roach, 
perch,  or  gudgeons,  or  a  couple  of  redwings  or 
larks,  he  felt  as  proud  of  his  day's  amusement 
as  if  he  had  bagged  his  fifty  brace  of  birds,  or 
landed  a  salmon  of  twenty  pounds  weight. 
He  did  not,  like  a  selfish  gourmand,  feast  upon 
his  game  himself,  but  carried  them  to  town  the 
following  morning,  to  show  them  to  his  bro- 
ther clerks,  as  a  proof  of  his  skill  and  of  his 
respect  for  mine  host  of  the  Cock,  upon  whom 
he  invariably  bestowed  them. 
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For  some  years  Mr.  Smoothly  thus  pursued 
the  even  tenor  of  his  way.  His  old  house- 
keeper considered  herself  quietly  settled  for 
life.  She  made  his  breakfast,  gardened  during 
the  midday  hours,  and  got  the  tea  ready  at 
half-past  five.  She  did  the  needlework  of  the 
house  until  supper-time  came,  and  then  joined 
her  master,  and  listened  to  his  remarks  on  the 
news  of  the  day,  which  he  had  been  absorbing 
from  the  newspaper,  which,  purchased  at  half- 
price,  he  brought  home  daily,  and  which  was 
the  only  extravagant  outlay  of  which  he  was 
guilty.  In  this  idea  of  being  comfortably 
settled  for  life,  she  was  most  disagreeably  dis- 
appointed. 

Opposite  to  Belle- vue  Cottage,  as  I  have 
said,  was  a  large  building  dedicated  to  the 
instruction  of  young  ladies  in  all  the  arts  and 
sciences  which  are  considered  necessary  to 
ensure  the  scholars  helpmates  meet  for  them- 
selves. 

This  establishment  was  presided  over  by  a 
Miss— or,  as  she  called  herself  in  her  cards  of 
terms  —  Mademoiselle  Finish.  She  was  tall, 
thin,  and  mahogany-coloured ;  sported  a  mou9- 
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tache  which  an  ensign  of  fifteen  would  hare 
envied,  and  cnrls  which,  as  she  asserted,  fell 
over  a  pair  of  beauteous  drooping  shoulders 
an  naturel.  Of  her  birth,  parentage,  and  edu- 
cation, no  one  knew  any  thing.  She  came  to 
Bel  videre  House  recommended  by  Lady  Blanche 
Busybody,  a  peeress  in  her  own  right,  and 
accompanied  by  one  little  pupil,  who  bore  a 
joint-stock  resemblance  to  herself  and  Lord 
Viscount  Busybody,  in  whose  family  she  had 
condescended  to  do  the  duties  of  nursery- 
governess. 

As  Lord  Busybody  was  only  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  his  spouse  bordering  on  fifty,  scandal 
said  that  his  lordship  spent  many  hours  of  the 
day  in  his  nursery  school-room,  and  made  many 
pretty  little  presents  to  Miss  Finish,  as  tokens 
of  his  gratitude  for  the  little  delicate  attentions 
she  bestowed  upon — his  offspring. 

Whether  Lady  Blanche  was  jealous  of  Miss 
Finish's  delicate  attentions  no  one  can  say; 
but  she  used  her  best  endeavours  to  induce 
her  lord  to  provide  for  her,  and  provide  an- 
other and  a  superior  gouvernante  for  the 
young  Busybodys.     This  his  lordship  declined 
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doing.     He  was  satisfied  with  his  present 
governess. 

That  Miss  Finish  was  satisfied,  too,  was  ap- 
parent from  the  bodily  health  and  mental  tran- 
quillity which  she  enjoyed.  She  grew  lusty — 
indeed,  so  lusty,  at  last,  that  the  family  apo- 
thecary deemed  it  necessary,  to  her  perfect 
restoration  to  her  former  size,  that  she  should 
retire  for  a  while,  and  take  the  benefit  of  the 
sea-breezes  which  blow  from  the  ocean  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames  at  Southend. 

Thither  Miss  Finish  retired.  Lord  Busy- 
body having  a  little  estate  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  found  out  that  his  steward  did 
not  collect  the  rents  of  the  Essex  farms  so 
accurately  as  he  ought  to  have  done.  His 
visits  to  that  calf-breeding  county  were  fre- 
quent and  prolonged ;  but  when  Miss  Finish 
returned,  much  reduced  in  figure,  to  her  for- 
mer duties,  his  lordship  had  so  thoroughly 
drilled  his  steward  in  his  duties,  that  he  found 
it  unnecessary  to  favour  him  with  his  personal 
superintendence  any  longer. 

For  some  six  years  afterwards,  Miss  Finish 
devoted  her  whole  life  to  heir  honourable  little 
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pupils  in  the  mansion  of  their  noble  parents ; 
in  the  seventh,  she  introduced  a  new  system. 
She  took  a  little  cottage  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  a  little  pupil  into  it  about  seven  years  of 
age,  and  only  attended  her  former  pupils  for 
four  hours  a  day. 

This  little  pupil,  who  occupied  the  little 
cottage  with  her  governess,  bore  such  a  resem- 
blance to  Miss  Finish  and  Lord  Busybody,  that 
rude  observations  were  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Lady  Busybody  grew  fidgety  and  hys- 
terical. Her  friends  took  up  her  cause,  and, 
after  a  great  deal  of  very  unpleasant  argu- 
mentation, it  was  decided  that  Lord  Busybody 
should  settle  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  pounds 
per  annum  upon  his  governess,  and  that  Lady 
Busybody  should  give  her  a  certificate  of 
ability  and  good  conduct,  to  enable  her  to  set 
up  a  finishing  school  for  young  ladies. 

The  annuity  was  to  cease  and  determine  if 
Miss  Finish  ever  ventured  to  disclose  the  past, 
or  to  intrude  into  Busybody  House.  The 
character  was  also  to  be  withdrawn  if  the 
terms  of  this  treaty  were  broken. 

Miss  Finish  concluded  that  she  had  better 
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close  with  these  terms,  as  her  influence  over 
his  lordship  was  considerably  weakened.  She 
heard  of  the  house  at  the  foot  of  Highgate  Hill 
being  vacant,  and  immediately  engaged  it. 
She  christened  it  Belvidere  Honse,  and  adver- 
tised for  a  few  select  pupils  to  finish  their 
education  with  a  little  scion  of  nobility  com- 
mitted to  her  charge  by  the  Lady  Busybody. 

Advertisements  and  schools  were  not  so 
common  then  as  they  are  now.  The  Belvi- 
dere House  card  attracted  the  notice  of 
several  ladies— spouses  of  wealthy  shopocrats 
— who  thought  that  their  little  Isabellas, 
Julias,  and  Anna  Marias,  would  secure  access 
to  the  first  circles  in  after-life,  if  they  were 
educated  with  a  little  scion  of  the  nobility. 

Miss  Finish  quickly  filled  her  finishing 
establishment.  She  judiciously  charged  very 
high  terms — provided  the  best  masters — kept 
her  coach,  in  which  the  ladies  were  conveyed 
in  relays  to  church  every  Sunday,  and  did 
nothing  herself  but  sit  in  the  drawing-room, 
in  full  dress,  to  teach  her  pupils  manners,  and 
to  receive  company. 

Every  thing  prospered  with  her  until  a 
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young  and  handsome  grocer,  who  had  joined 
the  volunteers,  entrapped  the  heart,  and  then 
the  person,  of  one  of  her  pupils  by  a  brilliant 
display  of  scarlet  and  gold  lace.  An  elope- 
ment was  successfully  perpetrated,  and  Belvi- 
dere  House  was  ruined.  No  one  remained  to 
inhabit  it  but  Miss  Finish  and  her  decoy  pupil 
— the  little  scion  of  nobility. 

Now,  of  all  this,  Nicholas  Smoothly  knew 
nothing  whatever.  He  had  nothing  of  the 
Paul  Pry  in  his  nature.  He  had  not  the 
most  distant  idea  of  the  goings-on  at  Belvi- 
dere  House.  He  knew  it  was  occupied  by  a 
schoolmistress  and  lots  of  little  ladies,  but 
beyond  that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  its 
contents. 

His  first  introduction  to  the  middle-aged 
lady  who  presided  over  the  seminary  for  young 
ladies,  was  in  consequence  of  a  note  which  he 
received  one  day  after  his  return  from  the 
Bank.  It  intimated  that  Miss  Finish  was 
anxious  to  invest  a  large  sum  of  money,  but 
wished,  'previously  to  doing  so,  to  consult  a 
gentleman  who,  from  the  situation  which  he 
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held  in  the  Bank,  most  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  such  subjects. 

Nicholas  Smoothly  read  the  note  twice 
over  without  his  spectacles.  He  then  read  it 
again  by  the  help  of  his  "  glasses,"  as  he 
called  them.  He  could  not  exactly  compre- 
hend the  purport  of  it  after  all,  but  he  re- 
solved to  go  and  visit  his  opposite  neighbour, 
and  hear  what  she  had  to  say. 

He  did  so.  It  was  the  worst  evening's 
work  he  ever  did.  Not  to  expose  the  plots 
and  plans  laid  by  Miss  Finish  for  his  entrap- 
ment, it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  succeeded, 
and  that  Mrs.  Smoothly  gave  up  the  lease  of 
Belvidere  House,  which  had  seven  years  to 
run,  and  took  up  her  abode  in  Belle-vue  Cot- 
tage, having  taken  a  lease  of  its  occupier  for 
life. 

It  is  possible  that  Nicholas  might  not  have 
been  entrapped  so  easily,  had  not  his  house- 
keeper, who  foresaw  that  a  single  gentleman's 
maid  would  never  do  for  a  pair,  used  all  her 
endeavours  to  dissuade  him  from  the  match, 
by  throwing  out  the  vilest  insinuations  against 
the  lady. 
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Nicholas  was  a  just  man,  and  hated  calumny. 
He  had  a  great  respect  for  the  laws  of  his 
country,  and  considered  that  no  one  ought  to 
be  esteemed  guilty  who  had  not  been  declared 
so  by  a  jury  of  his  or  her  countrymen.  Miss 
Finish  had  never  to  his  knowledge  been  put 
upon  her  trial,  ergo — she  was  innocent.  The 
housekeeper  consequently  gave  notice  to  quit ; 
and,  as  she  took  a  five-pound  bank-note  above 
the  amount  of  her  wages,  as  a  testimonial  of 
her  master's  approval  of  her  past  services, 
she  burst  into  tears,  and  told  him  "  he  was 
going  to  be  married  to  a  wife  and  a  ready- 
made  babby." 

Nicholas  was  startled,  but  he  had  too  much 
pride  or  generosity  to  question  her  as  to  the 
meaning  of  her  insinuation.  He  went  to 
Highgate  Church  next  morning,  and  was  made 
one  with  Miss  Finish.  He  spent  the  day  at 
Barnet,  and  was  certainly  rather  surprised  to 
find  a  little  tent-bed  erected  in  his  room  on 
his  return,  in  which  was  deposited  the  sleep- 
ing person  of  the  decoy  pupil,  the  little  scion 
of  nobility. 

An  explanation  soon  ensued — Mrs.  Smoothly 
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"  owned  the  soft  impeachment,"  and  boldly 
confessed  that  the  little  angel  was  her  own — 
the  Hying  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which 
Lord  Busybody  had  held  her. 

Nicholas  was  shocked ;  but  as  he  had  taken 
her  for  better  or  worse,  he  thought  it  better 
not  to  make  worse  of  it  by  publishing  her  fail- 
ings to  the  world--especiaUy  as  the  annuity 
was  to  cease  and  determine  under  such 
circumstances. 

His  happiness  was  not  increased,  however, 
by  his  marriage ;  his  habits  became  less  set- 
tled. The  clocks  in  the  neighbourhood  all 
went  wrong,  for  Nicholas  was  not  so  punctual 
in  his  movements— particularly  in  returning 
home — as  he  used  to  be.  He  found  out  that 
a  pipe  was  a  luxury,  and  that,  at  "  the  Mother 
Redcap,"  a  very  pleasant  party  met  every 
evening  to  smoke  a  pipe ;  so  he  joined  them. 

Mrs.  Smoothly  cared  nothing  about  this. 
She  had  succeeded  in  her  plans,  and  been 
made  an  "  honest  woman  "  — -  her  husband 
might  have  ruined  or  hanged  himself  for  all 
she  cared.  If  he  died,  she  should  be  a  widow, 
and  that  was  something.    He  would  probably 
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have  been  ruined,  had  not  an  event  occurred 
which  made  a  man  of  him.  Mrs.  Smoothly 
gave  birth  to  a  fine  boy  within  a  twelvemonth 
of  her  marriage;  and  Nicholas,  when  he 
kissed  his  child,  discarded  all  his  idle  habits, 
and  the  clocks  in  the  neighbourhood  were  set 
right  again. 

The  only  unpleasantness  that  occurred  after 
the  birth  of  the  babe,  was  when  the  important 
time  arrived  for  its  being  christened.  Mr. 
Smoothly  wished  it  to  be  called  Nicholas  after 
himself,  but  his  wife  objected  upon  this  ac- 
count:—  if  he  were  christened  Nicholas,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween him  and  his  father,  by  calling  the  former 
young  and  the  latter  "  Old  Nic,"  which  was 
not  desirable. 

The  important  matter  was  decided  by  the 
parson,  who,  without  consulting  the  parents, 
and  being  a  little  deaf,  called  the  boy  Narcis- 
sus, as  being  nearest  to  the  sounds  which 
reached  his  tympanum. 

As  Narcissus  grew  up,  he  engaged  all  his 
mother's  affections,  and  she  began  to  hate  her 
little  illegitimate  with  an  intensity  of  feeling 
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for  which  she  could  not  account.  Nicholas, 
on  the  contrary,  began  to  be  very  fond  of 
her ;  and  as  Narcissus  was  as  yet  an  uninte- 
resting lump  of  fat,  he  bestowed  all  his 
caresses  on  Julia  Finish,  who  entertained  him 
with  her  prattle  on  his  return  home  from 
the  Bank. 

This  Mrs.  Smoothly  considered  as  detri- 
mental to  her  legitimate's  interest,  so  she  re- 
solved to  send  little  Julia  out  into  the  world. 
Her  annuity  from  Lord  Busybody  enabled  her 
to  pay  a  premium  to  a  lady's  school,  and  there 
she  apprenticed  her  for  seven  years. 

In  Narcissus  all  her  hopes  were  concentra- 
ted ;  for  his  sake  she  resolved  to  court  society, 
*  and  as  society  looked  rather  shy  upon  her  in 
her  attempts  to  attract  by  fashionable  parties 
and  solid  dinners,  she  changed  her  tactics  and 
tried  "  the  other  tack." 

She  became  a  devotee — joined  the  Dorcas 
Society — appeared  at  tract-meetings — sub- 
scribed largely  to  missionaries,  and  cultivated 
ministers  of  all  religious  denominations.  Her 
house  was  filled  with  little  wooden  boxes  with 
slits  in  the  tops  of  them  and  gold  letters  in 
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front,  indicatory  of  the  purposes  to  which  the 
penny  depositions  within  were  to  be  applied. 
She  set  up  a  soup-copper,  and  sought  out  the 
cheapest  shops  for  split-peas  and  Scotch  oat- 
meal, bargained  with  the  butchers  for  sheep's- 
heads  and  odd  bits,  and  made  a  pretty  good 
profit,  by  selling  out  her  nastiness  to  the  poor 
at  twopence  per  quart. 

The  plan  answered :  she  was  looked  upon 
as  a  good  woman ;  and,  having  got  up  the 
slang  of  the  over-righteous,  was  petted  and 
feted  by  all  who  wished  to  be  thought  pat- 
terns for  the  rest  of  their  sex. 

Nicholas  knew  nothing  of  all  this.  He  at- 
tended punctually  to  his  business,  and  when 
he  came  home  at  night  brought  his  second- 
hand or  rather  half-priced  newspaper  in  his 
pocket,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  room. 
He  certainly  wondered  that  the  supper-table 
was  always  graced  by  two  or  three  sleek 
gentlemen  in  black,  one  of  whom  said  a  very 
long  grace  before  he  commenced  eating  a  very 
hearty  supper ;  but  he  did  not  make  any  in- 
quiries about  it. 

Amidst  the  companions  of  Mrs.  Smoothly, 
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Master  Narcissus  Smoothly  was  an  object  of 
great  interest.  He  was  a  pretty  little  chubby 
boy,  and  soon  learnt  to  make  use  of  the 
phrases  which  were 

"  Familiar  to  his  ear/' 

from  the  frequency  with  which  he  heard 
them  repeated  in  his  visits  with  his  mamma, 
which  were  strictly  confined  to  "  the  elect." 

Mrs.  Smoothly  took  great  pains  to  inform 
her  friends  that  she  intended  to  superintend 
his  education  herself.  She  would  never  allow 
his  morals  to  be  corrupted,  or  his  religious 
feelings  endangered,  by  the  contaminating 
contagion  of  schoolboys.  For  this  she  was 
highly  applauded. 

Poor  Narcissus,  as  he  grew  up,  could  write, 
read,  and  cipher.  He  knew  a  smattering  of 
philology,  conchology,  et  omne  quod  exit  in 
ology.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a  poet  and  a 
philosopher,  and  was  set  up  by  anxious  parents 
as  a  model  for  the  formation  of  their  offspring. 
As  to  one  joyous  hour,  one  happy  burst  of 
childish  spirit,  the  boy  had  never  experienced 
it.  Hoops  were  forbidden  as  a  trundling  to- 
wards destruction,  and  marbles  were  prohi- 
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bited  as  the  d— — 's  first  enticement  to  gam- 
bling; pegtops  gave  way  to  psalmody,  and 
hocky  to  hymn-singing. 

As  he  advanced  in  life,  his  mother  thought 
that  a  little  knowledge  of  classics  and  mathe- 
matics would  be  desirable  to  render  her  son 
the  "  observed  of  all  beholders."  She  could 
not  attempt  to  teach  him  herself,  and  there- 
fore, without  consulting  her  husband,  whom 
she  looked  upon  as  a  heathen  and  one  of  the 
non-elect— I  was  going  to  use  a  stronger 
term — she  engaged  the  services  of  a  conven- 
ticle preacher,  who  was  considered  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Dorcas  Society  as  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  scholars  of  his  day.  And 
well  he  might  be,  for  he  had  learnt  Latin  in  a 
chemist's  shop,  and  mathematics  in  a  land- 
surveyor's  office,  which  situations  he  had  left 
for  the  far  less  laborious  and  much  more  pro- 
fitable occupation  of  a  deacon  in  a  Sweden- 
borgian  Chapel.  As  to  Greek — where  he 
learnt  that  he  could  not  tell  himself. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Narcissus  was 
looked  upon  by  all  but  his  father  as  such  a 
prodigy  of  learning,  that  every  body  but  his 
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father  thought  and  said  it  was  a  great  pity 
that  his  talents  should  be  hidden  in  the  obscu- 
rity of  Middlesex,  and  that  he  should  not  be 
sent  to  astonish  the  scholars  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge. 

Mrs.  Smoothly,  though  she  agreed  with  her 
friends,  had  such  a  dread  of  exposing  her  son 
— her  guileless,  her  pure  son — to  the  baneful 
influence  of  the  naughty  boys  in  the  naughty 
universities,  that  she  deemed  it  better  to  let 
him  bloom  unseen  and  unknown  in  the  classic 
regions  of  Holloway,  Highgate,  and  Hornsey, 
than  risk  his  future  welfare  by  the  dangerous 
experiment  of  sending  him  to  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. The  curate,  however,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  shave — that  is,  a  narrow 
escape  from  being  plucked  at  the  former  place 
— persuaded  her  that  it  was  the  only  field  in 
which  genius  could  display  itself,  especially 
as  that  genius  manifested  itself  in  poetry. 

That  Narcissus  was  a  poet  all  the  ladies  of 
the  Dorcas  Society  and  the  sleek  gentlemen-in- 
black,  who  supped  with  one  or  other  of  them 
nightly,  roundly  asserted.  His  poems  were 
not  published — for  printing  was  expensive— 
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but  as  they  were  written  out  in  a  neat  crow- 
quill  hand  by  his  mamma  and  circulated  pri- 
vately, I  fortunately  can  present  the  reader 
with  a  copy  of  one  of  them :  here  it  is : 

SONNET  TO  THE  MOON  OBSCURED  BY  A 

CLOUD. 

Fair  orb !  1  see  thee  though  thou  art  unseen, 

As  thou  thy  course  pursu'st  the  clouds  between. 

Ah !  why  not  thrust  aside  those  envious  clouds, 

And  show  thy  pallid  face  to  all  the  crowds 

Which  gaze  upon  thy  hidden  beauties?  why,  ah,  why? 

She  answers  not.    Why  should  I  dim  mine  eye 

By  gazing  on  her  ?    Let  her  go  to  rest, 

Since  she  will  not  comply  with  my  polite  request. 

N — re — s  S— th— y, 
Belle-vue  Cottage,  Holloway. 

After  this  specimen  no  one  will  express 
any  surprise  that  Narcissus  Smoothly  was 
known  to  be  a  poet. 

When  the  question  was  in  agitation  as  to 
the  expediency  or  non-expediency,  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety,  of  sending  his  son  to 
college,  Nicholas  was  consulted — not  that 
Mrs.  Smoothly  or  the  members  of  the  Dorcas 
Society  valued  his  opinions  one  pin— but  it 
was  necessary  to  have  his  sanction,  as  he  was 
expected  to  furnish  the  supplies.     He  gave  a 
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ready  and  willing  assent,  for  he  did  not  much 
like  the  present  system  in  which  the  boy  was 
being  brought  up,  and,  as  he  had  had  his 
salary  considerably  increased  and  had  saved 
money,  he  did  not  care  much  about  the 
expense. 

To  Oxford,  therefore,  it  was  settled  that 
Narcissus  should  go.  In  order  to  secure  him 
a  kind  reception,  and  to  insure  his  morality, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  curate  should  enter 
him,  in  propria,  at  Teakettle  Hall,  of  which 
he  himself  had  been  one  of  the  brightest  or- 
naments. Narcissus,  therefore,  went  down 
with  a  ten-pound  note  in  his  pocket,  a  desk 
full  of  certificates  of  good  conduct  from  the 
ladies  and  the  gentlemen-in-black  of  the  Dor- 
cas and  Tract-distributing  Societies,  and  an 
inordinate  opinion  of  his  own  superior  abi- 
lities. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  university  career  of 
this  over-virtuous  and  over-clever  youth,  it 
will  be  as  well  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
fate  of  his  half-sister,  Julia  Finish.  She  had, 
through  the  hard  rubs  of  a  subordinate  situa- 
tion in  a  school,  made  herself  an  accomplished 
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scholar,  and,  by  the  secret  but  well-directed 
exertions  of  her  father-in-law,  had  secured  a 
comfortable  situation  in  the  family  of  a  coun- 
try gentleman. 

Well,  Mr.  Narcissus  Smoothly  came  up  to 
Oxford,  and  was  entered  by  his  friend,  the 
curate,  at  Teakettle  Hall,  which  the  head  of 
it,  Dr.  Meanwell,  fancied — fondly  fancied-* 
was  the  very  concentration  of  every  thing 
that  was  good  and  proper — the  very  essence 
of  morality  and  propriety.  He  doubted  not 
but  that  the  credit  of  his  Hall  would  be  added 
to  by  the  accession  of  a  gentleman  who  came 
so  well  recommended  for  scholarship  and 
moral  behaviour  as  Mr.  Narcissus  Smoothly 
was. 

The  first  lecture  which  Narcissus  attended 
served  to  diminish  his  new  instructor's  opinion 
of  his  scholarship,  but  he  consoled  himself  by 
thinking  that  any  deficiency  in  that  might 
speedily  be  supplied,  and  was  already  com* 
pensated  for  by  the  rigidity  of  his  ideas  on 
discipline  and  purity  of  conduct. 

Narcissus  was  sadly  lowered  in  his  own 
estimation  when  he  found  that  the  instruc- 
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tions  he  had  received  in  Latin  and  Greek  at 
home  would  not  enable  him  to  get  up  a  lec- 
ture in  Anabasis  and  Virgil  in  Oxford.  He 
thought  that  something  must  be  wrong  in  the 
system  pursued  by  the  University,  it  was  so 
very  different  to  the  plans  on  which  he  had 
been  trained.  The  doctor — Doctor  Meanwell 
— asked  so  many  questions  about  the  roots  of 
verbs  and  cases  of  nouns,  that  he,  Narcissus, 
deemed  them  troublesome  and  impertinent. 
He  seriously  resolved  to  quit  the  University, 
where  his  talents  were  not  appreciated,  and 
return  to  the  scene  of  his  former  glory. 

In  this  resolution  he  might  have  been  con* 
firmed  by  Dr.  Meanwell,  who  recommended 
him  to  go  through  the  Eton  grammars  with 
a  private  tutor,  and  absent  himself  from 
the  lecture-room  for  one  term,  had  he  not  at 
the  same  time  introduced  him  to  a  smooth- 
faced, oily-looking  young  gentleman,  whom 
he,  Dr.  Meanwell,  looked  upon  as  the  most 
promising  man  in  his  Hall. 

This  worthy,  who  bore  the  name  of  Mr. 
Duplex  Doubleface,  was  the  most  accom- 
plished raff  and  hypocrite  in  the  University. 
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Under  the  outward  garb  of  sanctity  he  wore 
a  heart,  in  which  the  worst  passions  and  feel- 
ings revelled  uncontrolled — except  by  a  low, 
disgusting  species  of  cunning  which  taught 
him  to  hide  his  feelings  in  public,  that  he 
might  have  the  chance  of  giving  freer  vent  to 
them  in  private.  He  was  cut  by  every  one 
but  the  set  in  which  he  led,  and  that  set  was 
the  worst  in  the  University. 

Mr.  Duplex  Doubleface,  after  the  introduc- 
tion given  by  Dr.  Mean  well,  invited  Narcissus 
Smoothly  to  drink  tea  with  him  after  hall- 
dinner. 

Narcissus  accepted  the  invitation,  but,  in- 
stead of  the  utensils  for  brewing  the  twankay, 
he  found  a  bottle  of  wine  upon  the  table,  and 
a  large  dish  of  olives.  He  had  tasted  port- 
wine  frequently  —  for  the  Dorcas  Society, 
especially  the  sleek  gentlemen-in-black,  were 
rather  fond  of  port,  but  he  had  never  tasted 
olives.  They  looked  like  a  very  nice  preserve, 
and  Narcissus  thought  they  must  be  nice  and 
sweet,  but  the  first  taste  gave  him  a  notion — 
which  he  never  afterwards  got  rid  of — that 
some  one  had  been  playing  tricks  with  the 

vol.  in.  o 
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preserves.  He  drank  sparingly  of  the  port ; 
but  being  strong,  fiery,  undergraduate  port, 
it  had  an  effect  upon  him  beyond  any  he  bad 
tasted  before,  and  set  his  tongue  running,  so 
that  in  a  few  hours  he  disclosed  his  whole 
history,  his  habits,  views,  and  intentions  to 
his  new  friend,  who  had  primed  him  on  pur- 
pose to  learn  them. 

As  a  set-off  for  his  disclosures,  Mr.  Double- 
face  gave  Mr.  Smoothly  a  view  of  his  opinions 
of  things  in  general— of  moral  conduct  in  the 
University,  in  particular.  What  they  were 
will  be  seen  by  their  effects  in  the  sequel  of 
this  little  tale.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that 
Narcissus  heard  of  many  things  of  which  he 
had  never  dreamed  in  his  philosophy,  and  re- 
tired to  his  bed  half-intoxicated,  much  en- 
lightened in  natural  history,  and  fully  per- 
suaded that  he  had  sacrificed  a  great  many  of 
the  best  years  of  his  life,  though  he  had  not 
yet  reached  his  fourth  lustrum. 

The  first  act  Narcissus  performed,  conse- 
quent upon  the  hints  he  had  received  from 
Mr.  Doubleface,  was  to  purchase  a  lot  of 
secondhand  cribs— translations  of  all  his  lee- 
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tore-books — and  to  engage  a  private  tutor  to 
cram  him.  His  second  was  to  order  in  a  stock 
of  wine  and  a  new  suit  of  clothes  on  tick— 
though  his.  father  had  positively  insisted  on 
his  paying  ready  money  for  every  thing.  The 
third  was  to  invite  a  party — friends  of  his 
new  friend  —  to  drink  the  wine  which  he  had 
ordered,  and  to  admire  the  improved  cut  of 
his  garments. 

Indulgence  in  drinking  and  lascivious  con- 
versation soon  led  to  indulgence  in  other 
things.  He  had  found  out  new  pleasures,  and 
he  was  intoxicated  with  delight.  He  fancied 
they  could  never  pall  upon  his  senses.  He 
never  thought  that  a  "  day  of  reckoning" 
would  come,  and  he  plunged  madly  into 
every  species  of  dissipation. 

As,  by  the  advice  of  his  new  friend,  he 
wore  a  sober  air  in  public,  was  punctual  in 
the  discharge  of  his  college-duties,  and  never 
knocked-in  at  night,  Doctor  Meanwell  was 
delighted  with  him,  especially  as  he  contrived, 
by  the  assistance  of  his  private  tutor,  to  get 
through  his  lectures  respectably. 

Had  he  known  of  the  secret  practices  of 
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his  pupil,  the  doctor  might  and  would  have 
saved  him  from  the  consequences  which  inevi- 
tably result  from  them.  He  did  not  know  of 
them,  and  Narcissus  was  lost. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  any  coursing  ?"  inquired 
Mr.  Doubleface  of  his  new  friend. 

"  Never.  I  have  no  idea  what  it  means," 
replied  Narcissus. 

"  Oh,  it's  capital  fun  —  you  know  what  a 
greyhound  is?" 

"  A  dog,  I  believe ;  but  I  never  saw  one. 
I  have  read  in  my  natural  history,  that  they 
have  slender  bodies,  taper  tails,  and  no  noses.9' 

"  Noses  they  have,  but  no  smell — scent 
they  call  it,  and  they  run  very  fast ;  and  it's 
the  greatest  fun  in  the  world  to  see  them  kill 
hares." 

"  Kill  hares !"  said  Narcissus ;  "  how  cruel 
to  catch  the  poor  timid  harmless  animals !" 

"  Ah !  that  will  do  at  home,"  said  Double- 
face  ;  "  but  don't  attempt  such  gammon  up 
here,  except  to  Dr.  Meanwell." 

"  Gammon,"  said  Narcissus,  turning  to  an 
18mo.  Johnson ;  "  gammon  is  '  part  of  a  pig, 
a  quadrangular-circular  section  of  the  pos- 
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tenor  quarters  of  a  hog.'    Is  that  what  yon 
mean  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Duplex ;  "  that  is  not  Oxford 
gammon,  but  never  mind.  There  is  a  day's 
coursing  to  be  given  at  Woodstock,  in  Blen- 
heim Park,  and  you  shall  go  with  me  and  see 
it.     You  can  ride,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  I  can  a  little,  upon  a  donkey,"  said  Nar- 
cissus ;  "  for  I  had  sixpennyworth  upon  Ham- 
stead  Heath  once,  while  mamma  was  gone  into 
a  cottage  with  the  curate  to  see  a  new  con- 
vert." 

"  What  ?  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  never 
mounted  a  horse  ?"  said  Duplex. 

"  Never,  upon  my  honour ;  but  I  long  to 
get  up  upon  one,  they  seem  to  go  along  so 
nicely,"  said  Narcissus. 

"  Well,  well,  I  will  get  you  a  very  steady 
pony,  and  you  will  enjoy  it  very  much,  I've 
no  doubt,"  said  Duplex. 

"  And  how  far  have  we  got  to  ride  before 
we  see  the  greyhounds  run  after  the  hares  ?" 
inquired  Narcissus. 

"  Oh !  only  about  eight  miles  at  furthest : 
when  you  get  there,  you  will  have  nothing  to 
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do  but  sit  tight  and  see  the  fan.  I  hare,  to 
tell  yon  the  truth,  another  object  in  view. 
There  is  one  of  the  sweetest  girls  you  ever 
saw,  who  lives  governess  in  a  family  just  out- 
side  the  park.  I  have  met  her  frequently; 
and,  as  she  is  rather  bullied  than  not  by  her 
mistress,  she  has  agreed  to  run  off  with  me." 

"  But  you  are  too  young  to  be  married,  and, 
as  you  have  told  me,  have  no  fortune  to  lire 
upon,"  said  Narcissus. 

"  Married — married  indeed !  Do  you  take 
me  for  a  fool  ?  No,  no— -that  is  gammon.  I 
mean  to  take  her  off,  run  up  to  London,  enjoy 
a  quiet  week  or  two  with  her,  and  then " 

"Well,  what  then?" 

"  Look  after  something  fresh,  to  be  sure." 

"  But  is  that  correct  and  proper  ?"  inquired 
Narcissus. 

"Correct  and  proper!  hah!  hah!  hah!" 
replied  his  friend.  "  Drop  such  nonsense, '  an 
you  love  me,'  or  keep  it  for  the  Dorcas  So- 
ciety at  home.  Now,  I  want  you  to  aid  and 
assist  me.  I  don't  wish  to  be  seen  in  it  my- 
self, so  I  will  get  you  to  order  a  chaise  from 
the  Bear,  at  Woodstock,  and  to  accompany 
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her  up  to  town.    Term  is  oyer,  and  you  can 
go  down  any  day  you  please." 

"  Well,  I  think  I  will;  it  will  be  capital 
fan,"  said  Narcissus  Smoothly,  rubbing  his 
hands,  with  joy  anticipatory.  "  And  I've  got 
a  fifty-pound  note  from  my  father." 

"  Governor,  not  father." 

"  Well,  from  my  governor,  then,  to  pay  off 
all  my  terminal  expenses." 

"  Get  it  changed  for  gold  or  London  notes 
—  not  provincials  —  for  we  shall  find  them 
useful/9  said  Mr.  Doubleface. 

Morning  dawned,  and  Narcissus  awoke  with 
an  unpleasant  impression  upon  his  mind  that 
he  had  undertaken  something  dangerous.  He 
had  passed  a  dreamy  turnabout  sort  of  night. 
His  sleep  had  been  broken  by  visions  of  short- 
tailed  horses,  long-tailed  dogs,  and  very  pretty 
black-eyed  women  in  yellow  post-chaises. 

He  dressed,  however ;  and  after  breakfast, 
at  his  friend's  suggestion,  ran  up  to  the  Old 
Bank,  and  exchanged  his  fifty-pound  note  for 
eight  five-pound  notes  and  ten  pounds  in  gold. 
As  soon  as  this  exchange  was  effected,  he  pulled 
off  his  cap  and  gown,  and  put  on  his  beaver. 
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He  would  hare  followed  his  friend's  ex- 
ample, and  equipped  himself  in  white  cords 
and  tops,  but  for  one  very  good  reason  —  he 
had  no  white  cords  or  tops  to  put  on.  He 
accordingly  contented  himself  with  his  every- 
day dress,  and  walked  up  to  the  Horse 
and  Jockey,  which  is  just  outside  the  town, 
on  the  Woodstock  road. 

There  he  found  Eickum's  groom,  Jacob, 
with  two  horses,  or  rather  one  horse  and  a 
stout  pony.  Doubleface  mounted  the  horse, 
and  Narcissus  was  about  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample by  getting  on  the  pony,  only  unfortu- 
nately he  put  the  right  leg,  which  was  the 
wrong  one,  into  the  left  stirrup,  and  would 
have  seated  himself  with  his  face  towards  the 
horse's  crupper,  had  not  Jacob  pulled  him  off 
before  he  could  perpetrate  so  gross  an  im- 
propriety. 

The  host  of  the  Horse  and  Jockey  and  his 
potboy  laughed  out  loud;  but  Jacob,  who 
had  started  many  green  ones  in  his  long  stable- 
existence,  never  moved  a  muscle  of  his  face, 
except  the  one  which  raises  and  depresses  the 
lid  of  the  right  eye,  and  causes  the  motion 
called  winking. 
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Away  went  Mr.  Doubleface  at  a  smart  trot, 
thinking  and  meaning  to  unseat  his  friend. 
In  this  he  was  deceived  and  disappointed. 
Narcissus  was  strong  in  his  legs,  and  hold. 
He  did  not  like  the  unusual  motion  of  the 
pony  at  first ;  but  he  clung  tightly  with  his 
kneesY  and  as  it  were  by  intuition  —  not  by 
tuition — soon  acquired  a  sort  of  seat  or 
balance. 

On  they  went  through  Wolvercot,  Yarnton, 
and  Begbrook.  Just  as  they  reached  the  wall 
of  Blenheim  Park,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  ancient  borough  of  Woodstock,  Double- 
face  pulled  up  to  see  what  sort  of  a  figure  the 
neophyte  presented. 

As  he  had  cantered  just  in  front  of  his 
friend,  of  course  he  had  covered  him  from  head 
to  foot  with  mud.  His  trousers,  not  being 
confined  below  his  boots  with  straps,  had 
worked  up,  and  his  stockings  had  worked 
down,  with  the  exercise  of  rising  in  the 
saddle;  so  that,  between  the  trousers  and 
the  boots,  there  was  a  display  of  some  five  or 
six  inches  of  naked  calf-skin — an  hiatus  valde 
deflendus. 

o5 
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The  perspiration  did  not  trickle,  but  ran  in 
torrents  from  every  pore  of  his  body ;  and  a 
certain  soreness  indicated  that  a  change  of 
attitude  from  the  sitting  posture  to  the  stand* 
ing  would  be  agreeable. 

In  this  plight,  Doubleface  ruthlessly  en- 
ticed his  friend  into  Woodstock,  and  pulled  up 
in  the  yard  of  the  Bear  Inn,  where  several 


"  Whiskies,  buggies,  gigs,  and  dog-carts, 
Curricles  and  tandems," 


with  saddle-horses  innumerable,  were  drawn 
up,  waiting  for  the  time  when  the  first  brace 
of  dogs  were  to  be  put  into  the  slips. 

This  interval  was  being  employed  by  die 
various  drivers  of  the  vehicles  and  riders  of 
the  nags,  in  proving  the  goodness  of  Mr.  Tal- 
lin's tap;  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Narcissus 
Smoothly  made  his  appearance,  a  general  but 
suppressed  titter  pervaded  the  crowd,  at 
which  he  showed  no  resentment,  but  in  which 
he  joined  most  cordially,  by  calling  for  a  glass 
of  gin-and-peppermint,  which  Duplex  had  as- 
sured him  was  a  most  gentlemanly  and  inno- 
cent stimulus,  and  a  preventive  of  colds 
and  coughs. 
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When  the  horses  and  men  had  "  taken  their 
halts,"  which  they  did  as  eagerly  as  fishes  do 

"  In  a  southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky," 

a  general  movement  took  place  towards  the 
park,  where  the  keepers  were  waiting  to  col- 
lect sundry  contributions  before  the  sport 
commenced. 

As  I  am  not  writing  for  a  sporting  maga- 
zine, I  shall  not  enter  into  a  long  description 
of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  S         's  black 

dog,  Spanker,  beat  Mr.  E 's  blue  bitch, 

Earnest;    or  how  Mr.  L 's  yellow-and- 

white  dog,  Lagbehind,  went  by  Mr.  F 's 

fawn  dog,  Flyaway,  and  won  the  course  sin- 
gle-handed. It  would  not  interest  my  female 
readers  to  know  how  they  ran  up  to  their 
hare  from  out  of  slips,  got  the  first  turn, 
wrenched  her,  worked  her  about,  flicked,  and 
eventually  killed  her  just  as  she  was  reaching 
her  home.  It  will  not  amuse  them  to  tell 
them  about  bad  slipping,  go-bys,  weak  hares, 
unlucky  slips  and  falls,  picking  up  thorns,  or 
cutting  off  a  dew-claw  against  a  flint.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  the  coursing  was  very  good,  as 
the  owners  of  the  winning  dogs  allowed.    By 
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a  very  odd  coincidence,  every  one  of  the 
masters  of  the  losing  greyhounds  declared 
and  believed  that  his  dog  won,  but  that  the 
umpire  had  given  an  unfair  decision.  This, 
however,  is  so  generally  the  case  with  the 
lovers  of  the  leash,  that  no  one  listened  to 
the  lengthened  arguments  by  which  the  losers 
attempted  to  prove  their  case.  The  umpire, 
who  was  used  to  it,  did  not  regard  their 
grumbling  one  jot,  but  went  on  deciding  the 
courses  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  and  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  winners,  who  all 
pronounced  him  to  be  a  capital  judge,  "  a 
second  Daniel,"  and  the  most  upright  man 
that  ever  decided  a  course. 

If  a  man  wishes  to  know  his  own  merits 
and  demerits,  let  him  act  as  umpire  at  a 
coursing-meeting,  or  stand  for  M.P.  in  his 
own  county  town.  He  may  rest  assured  that 
he  will  hear  them  discussed  freely  in  the  field 
or  on  the  hustings.  The  umpire  has  this 
advantage  over  the  M.P. — he  gets  paid  hand- 
somely for  being  abused,  while  the  honourable 
representative  generally  has  to  pay  his  con- 
stituents for  abusing  him. 
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If  I  were  a  wealthy  man,  which  I  never 
shall  be,  —  for,  as  a  very  clever  authoress 
observes,  "  I  was  born  under  a  threehalf- 
penny  constellation  and  shall  never  be  worth 
twopence," — I  don't  think  any  thing  would 
induce  me  to  become  a  courser — that  is,  what 
is  termed,  a  public  courser. 

It  is  all  very  well  and  amusing  enough  to 
go  out  in  a  fine  downs-country,  with  three  or 
four  brace  of  dogs  and  a  friend  or  two,  to 
have  a  gallop  after  a  hare.  There  is  only  one 
objection  to  it  —  you  are  melancholy  mad  for 
an  hour  or  two  while  beating  for  the  hare, 
and  raving  mad  for  about  two  minutes-and-a- 
half  while  the  dogs  are  running  her  down ; 
and  these  fits  attack  you  alternately,  five  or 
six  times  in  the  day — they  come  on  you  as 
a  matter  of  course.  But  I  do  think  that  of 
all  the  modes  invented  by  country-gentlemen 
for  getting  rid  of  time,  money,  and  temper, 
the  keeping  and  running  of  greyhounds  for 
money  and  cups  at  great  meetings  is  the 
most  extraordinary  and  unsatisfactory. 

Unless  you  go  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
and  a  large  expense,  in  breeding  and  training, 
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you  may  enter  your  dogs  season  after  season, 
without  winning  a  prize  of  sufficient  value  to 
cover  the  amount  of  your  stakes.     If  you  do 
succeed  in  getting  a  kennel  of  notorious  first- 
rate  animals,  then  you  may  cover  all  your  ex- 
penses, and  put  a  few  pounds  in  your  pocket ; 
but  it  is  not  one  man  in  fifty  who  tries  to 
do  so  that  meets  with  success.      And  then 
the  disappointments !     Just  as  your  dogs  are 
in  the  primest  condition,  eyes  bright,  tongue 
clean,  coat  sleek,  muscles  well  developed,  and 
lungs  clear  from  all  unnecessary  fat,  ready 
to  go  upon  the  downs  and  beat  every  com* 
,petitor,  Diespiter  proves   unkind— the  mild, 
open  weather,   changes   to     a    hard   frost; 
the  meeting  is  put  off  for  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night ;  and  your  dogs  come  out  in  the  first 
thaw,  fat,  rough,  and  incapable  of  running 
half  a  course.     Then  there  are  other  little 
annoyances,  such  as  accidents  when  out  at 
exercise,  toes  let  down  by  a  cut,  a  sinew 
bitten  in  twain  by  another  dog  at  play ;  the 
distemper,  violent  colds,  and,  what  is  more 
annoying  than  all,  your  crack  dog  that  was 
to  win  the  cup  takes  to  running  cunning  and 
loses  his  chance. 
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I  knew  one  gentleman  who,  though  cockney 
born  and  bred,  when  he  retired  from  business, 
took  very  great  pains,  and  spent  large  sums 
of  money,  to  get  up  a  good  kennel  of  grey- 
hounds. He  joined  two  or  three  crack  clubs, 
and,  not  daunted  by  several  seasons  of  dis- 
appointments and  losses,  at  last  succeeded  by 
crossings  and  purchases,  in  acquiring  so  fair 
a  lot  of  dogs  that  he  had  six  "  left  in  "  for 
the  last  day's  ties  at  a  great  meeting  in 

shire.     Well,  the  last  day  dawned  fair 

and  bright,  the  ground  was  in  beautiful  con- 
dition, the  dogs  full  of  fire  and  spirit,  and 
their  master  in  tip-top  expectation  of  beating 
all  his  competitors.  What  was  the  result? 
Every  one  of  his  dogs  was  beaten — fairly 

"bowled  out" — and  Mr. left  the  ground, 

affirming  that  some  one  had  poisoned  them, 
though  they  slept  in  his  own  bed-room ;  and 
on  the  following  Monday,  Mr.  Tattersall 
knocked  them  all  down  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

This  is  a  long  digression  —  pardon  it, 
reader. 

The  only  event  that  occurred  to  our  hero, 
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Mr.  Narcissus  Smoothly,  during  this,  his  first 
appearance  in  the  character  of  a  courser,  was 
that  his  pony  became  unmanageable,  and  took 
the  lead  of  the  dogs  after  the  first  hare.  The 
field,  seeing  from  his  method  of  sitting  his 
horse  that  he  was  a  novice,  shouted  out, 
"  Stop,  you'll  run  over  the  hare ! "  which 
caused  a  wag  who  was  present  to  travestie 
the  quotation  with  which  I  headed  this 
chapter : 

* "  Curse  you  I    Super-hare-ek  /  eanehim  I " 

which  made  Mr.  Doubleface  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  who  understood  the  joke  laugh  almost 
as  heartily  as  those  who  did  not. 

After  the  coursing  was  over,  an  excellent 
dinner  was  provided  at  "  the  Bear,"  to  which 
all  the  sportsmen  and  several  of  the  lookers- 
on  sat  down.  After  the  solids  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  the  liquids  were  introduced,  and  the 
cup  which  had  been  the  object  of  contention 
was  introduced,  filled  with  claret,  and  drunk 
off  at  a  draught  by  each  of  the  company  at 
the  expense  of,  and  as  a  compliment  to,  the 
winner  of  it. 

As  soon  as  this  exploit  was  performed, 
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amidst  shouts  and  hurrahs,  Mr.  Doubleface 
saw  that  the  dose  had  had  an  effect  upon  his 
friend  Narcissus  sufficient  to  qualify  him  for 
the  part  he  wished  him  to  play.  His  eyes 
sparkled,  he  grew  noisy  in  his  mirth,  and  was 
about  to  assure  his  next  neighbour,  though  a 
perfect  stranger  to  him,  that  he  was  a  capital 
singer,  and  would  volunteer  a  song  for  the 
amusement  of  the  party,  when  Doubleface 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  whispered 
him  to  follow  him  into  a  private  room,  where 
he  had  ordered  coffee. 

As  soon  as  they  were  seated,  and  the  waiter 
had  left  the  room,  Mr.  Doubleface  looking 
Narcissus  very  hard  in  the  face,  and  watching 
his  every  expression  to  see  if  he  could  detect 
any  thing  like  unwillingness  to  enter  into  his 
scheme,  which  he  knew  was  a  most  diabolical 
one,  addressed  him  thus. 

"  Well,  old  fellow,  we  have  had  a  glorious 
day,  eh  ?" 

"  Delectable— I  never  enjoyed  myself  more 
in  my  life — but  I  shall  find  it  rather  a  bore 
riding  back  to  Oxford.  I  am  stiff  and  rather 
tender  from  the  unusual  exertion,"  said  Nar- 
cissus. 
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"  I  thought  you  might  be,  my  dear  fellow, 
so  I  hare  sent  the  pony  home  by  one  of  the 
cads,"  said  Doubleface.  "  You  shall  ride  in 
the  chaise  with  my  little  friend  that  I  told 
you  of." 

"  Oh  !  the  girl— eh  ?  Well,  I'll  declare,  the 
dogs  and  the  hares,  and  the  dinner  and  the 
rest  of  the  fun,  had  put  her  out  of  my  head ; 
but  have  you  seen  her? — will  she  comef* 
inquired  Narcissus. 

"  Seen  her  ?  Yes ;  while  you  were  engaged 
with  your  pony  I  rode  to  the  spot  I  had  ap- 
pointed, and  arranged  it  all.  But  as  to  her 
coming  here  that  is  quite  out  of  the  question ; 
you  must  go  and  fetch  her,"  said  Doubleface ; 
"  but  honour,  you  know ;  none  of  your  mak- 
ing love  for  me." 

Narcissus  rubbed  his  hands  and  seemed 
pleased  at  being  suspected  of  such  treachery, 
but  assured  him  upon  his  honour  he  would 
treat  her  as  if  she  was  his  sister. 

"That,"  said  Doubleface,  "is  the  very 
character  she  is  to  assume.  Now  listen  to  me. 
I  will  get  on  my  horse  and  ride  to  Tetsworth 
as  bard  as  I  can  go.     Give  me  ten  minutes 
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Btart,  and  then  order  a  chaise  to  Oxford. 
Tell  the  postboy  that  a  friend  is  waiting  for 
yon  at  the  corner  of  the  ptfrk-wall,  just  out- 
side the  town,  and  he  will  pull  up.  Promise 
him  a  sovereign  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  drive 
quickly  to  the  Angel,  for  we  must  be  in  Lon- 
don to-night." 

"  Bat  my  luggage— what  am  I  to  do  with 
that  ?"  inquired  Narcissus. 

"  That  you  will  find  ready  for  yon  at  the 
Angel  coach-office.  I  ordered  your  scout  to 
pack  it  up  and  carry  it  there  before  we  came 
away.  He  thinks  that  you  are  going  up  in 
the  mail,"  said  Doubleface. 

"  But  then  Doctor  Meanwell,  will  he  not 
think  it  rude  that  I  should  go  down  without 
calling  upon  him  ?" 

"  That  is  all  cared  for.  I  left  your  card 
and  mine,  with  P.  P.  C.  upon  them,  with 
his  servant,  before  I  started,"  said  Double- 
face. 

"  Capital !  excellent !"  said  Narcissus. 

"  Now  attend.  When  the  young  lady  meets 
you,  show  her  this  ring — I  have  told  her  that 
it  should    be  the  proof  of  your  being  my 
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cousin,  in  whom  she  may  confide  as  much  aa 
in  myself.  Tour  name  for  this  occasion  is 
Brown — my  mother's  maiden  name — John 
Brown,  eh  ?— do  you  understand  V9 

"  Perfectly.  I  am  John  Brown.  Capital, 
by  Jove  !  Well,  but  what's  the  lady's  name  ?" 

"  Never  mind  that— call  her  Miss  Arabella, 
Anna  Maria,  Isabella  Julia,  or  any  sentimental 
name  you  please,"  said  Doubleface. 

"  I'll  call  her  Julia,  then — Miss  Julia,  for 
that's  the  name  of  my  sister,  I  shall  not  so 
soon  forget  it — well !" 

"  When  you  get  to  the  Angel  go  boldly  in, 
ask  to  see  the  barmaid,  and  tell  her  you  are 
going  up  to  London  on  important  business 
with  your  sister,  and  that  your  luggage  is  in 
the  office.  Beg  her  to  send  for  it  and  to  let 
you  have  the  Angel  chariot  on  to  town,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  changing  chaises ; 
a  pound  or  two  extra  will  cover  the  expense — 
particularly  if  you  tip  her  a  trifle  for  her 
trouble.  When  she  finds  that  John  Brown's 
luggage  is  in  the  office  she  will  credit  your 
tale,  and  won't  have  time  to  ask  impertinent 
questions,  until  you  are  "  over  the  hills  and 
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far  away."  Order  the  horses  out  quickly, 
and  promise  the  driver  an  extra  half-crown  to 
drive  at  his  best  pace  to  the  Royal  Oak  at 
Tetsworth,  where  I  will  join  you  with  a  pair 
of  horses  ready  to  go  on  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing.    Now  you  understand  ?" 

"  Thoroughly,"  said  Smoothly.  "  Capital, 
by  Jove !" 

After  repeating  his  instructions  once  or 
twice  more,  Doubleface  left  him,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  rode  out  of  the  gateway.  Narcissus 
heard  him  leave,  and  took  out  his  watch  to 
measure  the  ten  minutes  which  were  to  elapse 
before  be  ordered  the  chaise.  Now  in  these 
ten  minutes,  which  seemed  as  many  hours  to 
him,  he  grew  very  nervous  and  uncomfortable. 
He  began  to  fancy  that  he  had  engaged  in 
something  dangerous  and  highly  improper. 
He  thought  of  what  the  consequences  might 
be  if  he  was  found  out.  He  wondered  too 
why  his  friend  had  not  taken  the  girl  away 
himself,  instead  of  leaving  him  to  run  all  risks 
of  discovery,  and  perhaps  a  rescue.  He  saw 
visions  of  gentlemen  with  horsewhips,  and 
even  horse-pistols ;  fancied  that  he  might  meet 
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Dr.  Meanwell  or  his  mother— his  very  rigid 
and  correct  mother — at  the  Angel,  or  on  the 
road,  or  elsewhere,  and  began  to  be  very  sony 
indeed  that  he  had  undertaken  the  matter, 
and  almost  inclined  to  shirk  it  altogether. 

While  he  was  thus  arguing  with  himself 
the  town  clock  struck  six.  He  looked  at  his 
watch,  and  saw  that  the  time  was  come  to 
order  the  chaise.  He  rang  the  bell,  and  told 
the  waiter  he  wanted  a  chaise  to  Oxford  im- 
mediately, and  to  bring  him  a  glass  of  negus 
to  drink  while  the  horses  were  being  put  to. 

"  Chaise  is  at  the  door,  sir,"  said  the  waiter, 
as  he  brought  in  the  negus. 

Is  the  bill  paid?" 

No,  sir.  Gentleman  said  you  would  pay, 
sir.'1 

Well,  get  the  bill,  and  change  for  a  fire 
pound  note,  and  send  the  driver  in,"  said  Nar- 
cissus, rather  surprised  that  Doubleface  had  not 
paid  even  for  his  own  dinner. 

Narcissus  contrived  to  let  the  postboy  know 
that  he  expected  to  meet  his  sister  just  at 
the  corner  of  the  park-wall,  but  did  it  in  so 
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bungling  a  way,  and  said  bo  much  about  the 
sovereign  which  was  to  bribe  him  to  silence, 
that  the  fellow,  who  waa  "  up  to  trap,'9  as  he 
said,  winked,  nodded,  and  put  his  finger  to  his 
nose  in  a  way  that  made  John  Brown  feel  very 
nervous  indeed.  He  gave  him  the  sovereign 
beforehand,  paid  the  bill  and  the  waiter,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  was  rattled  up  to  the  spot 
where  his  sister  was  to  meet  him. 

When  the  chaise  stopped,  the  sudden  jerk 
or  his  fears  threw  his  heart  up  into  his  trachea. 
He  groaned,  and  let  down  the  window.  It 
was  a  dark,  dreary  evening,  in  the  middle  of 
December,  and  he  could  not  see  far  from  the 
roadside,  but,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  the  place 
seemed  deserted.  He  coughed,  whistled,  and, 
at  last,  called  out  to  the  postboy  to  let  him 
alight;  but,  before  he  could  effect  this,  he 
fancied  he  saw  the  figure  of  a  female  ap- 
proaching. 

"  That  will  do,  postboy,  here  she  is.  How 
do  you  do,  my  dear  sister  ?  It's  all  right — I 
am  your  brother,  John  Brown  —  let  down  the 
steps,'9  said  Narcissus. 

The  postboy  did  so,  but  the  lady  seemed  to 
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hesitate.  Narcissus  jumped  out,  therefore, 
and  ran  towards  her. 

"  The  token,  sir,"  said  the  lady,  in  a  sweet 
but  tremulous  voice. 

"  Here  it  is,  miss — Miss  Julia,"  said  Nar- 
cissus, giving  her  the  ring. 

This  little  bit  of  jewellery  seemed  to  hare 
a  magic  effect  upon  the  lady,  for  she  gave  the 
postboy  a  small  bundle  which  she  carried  in 
her  hand,  and  sprang  lightly  into  the  chaise. 

"  Drive  like  fun,  there's  a  good  fellow,  to 
the  Angel,"  said  Narcissus  ;  and,  while  the 
horses  flew  rather  than  ran,  he  kept  his  head 
and  half  his  body  out  of  the  chaise-window, 
looking  back,  and  listening  attentively  for  any 
sounds  which  might  indicate  a  pursuit.  When 
all  seemed  quiet,  and  two  or  three  miles  were 
passed  over  in  safety,  he  turned  to  address  his 
companion,  who  sat  closely  in  the  further  cor- 
ner,  and  only  replied  to  his  attempts  at  conver- 
sation by  monosyllables,  mingled  with  sighs 
and  sobs. 

Narcissus  was  very  glad  when  they  got  to 
the  Angel.  He  called  for  a  private  room  and 
the  barmaid,  told  her  the  tale  that  Double- 
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face  had  suggested,  and,  while  she  was  gone 
to  order  his  luggage — John  Brown's  luggage 
— and  the  chariot,  he  tried  to  get  a  view  of 
his  companion's  face.     She,  however,  kept  a 
long,  thick,  black  veil  so  closely  down,  that 
he  was  disappointed.     He  offered  her  refresh- 
ment, thinking  that,  if  she  tried  to  sip  a  little 
wine  and  water  or  tea,  she  must  lift  up  her 
veil  for  the  purpose ;  but  she  declined,  with  a 
simple  "  No,  sir,  nothing  whatever."     Though 
be  could  not  see  her  face,  he  could  see  suffi- 
cient of  her  figure,  notwithstanding  it  was 
wrapped  up  in  a  thick,  warm  cloak,  to  show 
him  that  she  was  tall  and  elegantly  made; 
and,  from  the  pretty  little  foot  that  rested  on 
the  fender,  though  protected  by  a  stout  pair 
of  walking  boots,  he  thought  that  Mr.  Double- 
face  was  fortunate  in  the  choice  he  had  made 
of  a  companion. 

As  he  could  not  get  his  fair  sister  to  talk, 
he  began  to  get  very  nervous  again,  and  anx- 
ious to  be  out  of  Oxford.  Every  step  be  heard, 
he  fancied  must  be  the  step  of  Dr.  Meanwell 
or  the  proctor.  He  was  not  relieved  till  the 
barmaid  entered  to  tell  him  that  the  chariot 
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was  ready.  He  put  the  lady  in,  saw  that  his 
trunk  was  strapped  on  behind,  and  gave  the 
postboy  orders  to  drive  like  fury,  for  it  was 
getting  late.  This  he  need  not  have  done, 
for,  while  he  was  putting-to,  the  Woodstock 
boy  had  told  him  to  "  look  out  for  a  good  tip, 
for  the  young  Oxford  chap  was  running  away 
with  one  of  the  Woodstock  gloveresses." 

They  were  not  long  in  reaching  Tetsworth, 
though  the  time  appeared  so  to  Narcissus,  for, 
as  his  companion  would  not  talk,  he  had  no- 
thing but  his  own  thoughts  to  amuse  him— -rf 
la  crainte  lux  inspira  la  pensee. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  Royal  Oak,  every 
thing  was  in  readiness.  While  the  horses 
were  being  changed,  Mr.  Doubleface  handed  a 
glass  of  negus  and  a  sandwich  to  his  fair  friend, 
and  told  Narcissus  he  wished  to  speak  to  him. 

"  There/'  said  he,  as  soon  as  Narcissus  had 
left  the  chariot,  "  there  is  my  great-coat,  put 
it  on,  and  get  up  on  the  dickey,  there  is  not 
room  for  three  inside.  You  won't  find  it  very 
cold,  and  you  will  be  handy  to  pay  pikes  and 
boys." 

As  Doubleface  said  this,  he  helped  his  friend, 
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who  was  too  much  astonished  to  be  able  to 
expostulate,  to  get  into  the  great-coat,  and  got 
into  the  chariot  himself,  which  was  driven  off 
as  soon  as  Mr.  John  Brown  had  paid  the  Ox- 
ford boy  and  horses,  and  ascended  the  dickey. 
Narcissus,  in  fact,  had  to  pay  for  every  thing 
all  the  way  up  ;  but  he  did  not  care  so  much 
for  that,  as  being  compelled  to  sit  shivering  in 
the  cold  on  the  dickey,  a  prey  to  every  surmise 
that  rose  in  his  mind.  When  they  got  to 
Tyburn  turnpike,  he  was  nearly  mad  with 
terror  and  vexation,  and  he  was  glad  to  hear 
Mr.  Doubleface  order  the  boys  to  drive  to  the 
Gloucester  Coffee-house,  in  Piccadilly,  for  there 
he  knew  his  troubles  would  be  over  for  that 
night.  When  they  reached  the  hotel  it  was 
past  midnight,  but  the  house  was  not  closed. 
Narcissus  concluded  that  they  were  all  to  put 
up  there ;  but  in  this  he  was  deceived.  Double- 
face  told  the  waterman  to  call  a  coach  from 
the  stand,  and,  telling  John  Brown  that  he  had 
better  sleep  at  the  Gloucester,  and  get  the 
chariot  sent  back  with  the  first  posting  party 
to  Oxford,  handed  the  young  lady  into  the 
hackney,  and,   after  whispering  the  jarvey 
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where  to  drive,  jumped  in,  and  was  whirled 
away  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour. 

Narcissus  Smoothly  was  in  a  great  passion ; 
he  had  faneied  he  was  being  made  a  tool  of  by 
his  friend,  as  he  sat  shivering  on  the  dickey — 
now  he  was  convinced  of  it.  However,  it  was 
of  no  use  grumbling  in  the  street,  so  he  dis- 
charged the  postboy,  and  ordered  his  bed  and 
a  warm  supper,  for  he  was  very  cold  and 
hungry. 

On  the  following  morning,  he  awoke  with  a 
very  bad  headache,  the  result  of  a  heavy,  hot 
supper,  and  subsequent  warm  neguses,  and  an 
unpleasant,  undefined  feeling  that  he  had  been 
committing  some  very  serious  offence,  and  been 
made  a  fool  of  for  the  gratification  of  some- 
body else.  When  he  thought  of  the  readiness 
with  which  they  bad  been  furnished  with  horses 
through  the  night,  and  other  matters,  he  was 
convinced  that  his  friend  Doubleface  had  ar- 
ranged every  thing  for  his  scheme  long  before- 
hand, and  that,  as  he  took  care  wherever  and 
whenever  he  stopped,  te  let  every  one  know 
that  he,  Narcissus,  was  John  Brown,  he  had 
no  doubt  that,  as  John  Brown,  he  should  be 
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held  responsible  for  every  thing  that  had  been 
done. 

He  passed  a  wretched  morning :  he  knew 
not  what  to  do.  As  to  seeking  his  friend, 
that  was  out  of  the  question,  as  he  had  no  clue 
to  the  place  of  his  destination.  At  last,  he 
resolved  to  go  home  at  once ;  so  he  had  an 
early  dinner ;  and  when  the  light  Oxford  drove 
up,  and  had  deposited  the  greater  portion  of 
its  freight  and  passengers  at  the  Gloucester 
Coffee-house,  he  got  inside,  and  rode  into  the 
city.  He  arrived  too  late  to  see  his  father, 
for  Mr.  Nicholas  left  the  Bank  immediately 
business  was  over.  He  took  his  luggage, 
therefore,  and  a  porter  to  the  corner  of  Moor 
Fields,  and  booked  himself  in  the  Highgate 
stage.  When  he  arrived  at  Belle-vue  Cottage 
it  was  quite  dark.  No  lights  were  burning 
either  in  the  parlour  or  dining-room ;  but  he 
could  see  that  there  was  a  candle  in  his  pa- 
rents' bedroom,  and  that  several  persons  were 
passing  and  repassing  between  it  and  the 
window.  He  rang  the  bell,  and  the  maid  ran 
to  let  him  in.  When  she  saw  who  the  appli- 
cant for  admission  was,  he  gave  a  sort  of  half- 
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scream,  half-chuckle,  and  said  "  she  was  so 
glad  he  was  come,  for  missus  was  gone  to  bed 
with  the  asterisks,  and  she  would  run  and  tell 
master." 

As  soon  as  Narcissus  reached  the  parlour 
his  father  came  in,  and  shaking  him  by  the 
hand  assured  him  he  was  glad  to  see  him— 
"  b.ut  where  is  she,  my  boy — where  is  she  ?" 
inquired  Nicholas. 

"  She ! — who  ?"  said  Narcissus. 

"She? — who? — why  your  sister,  Julia," 
said  the  father,  putting  on  his  spectacles. 

Narcissus  turned  sick  and  pale,  and  sat 
down  in  a  chair. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  he  at  length. 

"Mean— why — eh?  Did  not  your  sister 
Julia  accompany  you  from  Woodstock  last 
night— eh?" 

Narcissus  could  not  reply.  He  trembled ; 
the  perspiration  flowed  from  every  pore  of 
his  body,  and  he  would  have  sunk  to  the 
ground  had  not  he  held  firmly  to  his  chair. 
Before  his  father  could  question  him  any  far- 
ther, his  mother,  en  deshabille,  attended  by 
the  apothecary  to  the  Dorcas  and  Tract-dis- 
tributing Society,   entered  the  room,  and, 
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flinging  herself  into  his  arms,  amidst  tears 
and  sobs,  called  him  by  all  the  tender  names 
she  could  invent,  and  asked  him  what  he  had 
done  with  the  vile  hussy  who  bad  offended 
and  left  the  excellent  and  worthy  lady  who 
had  been  more  than  a  mother  to  her. 

Narcissus,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  assured 
her  he  had  not  seen  his  sister  for  years,  and 
did  not  know  where  she  was,  or  what  she  was 
doing. 

"Heavens!  what  a  base  girl!"  said  Mrs. 
Smoothly,  turning  up  her  eye  tabernacle-ly ; 
"  there,  read  that." 

The  that  was  a  letter  bearing  the  postmark 
of  Woodstock.     Its  contents  were  these : 
"  Madam, 

"  Your  daughter  ran  away  yesterday  even- 
ing. She  has  long  been  dissatisfied  with  me 
because  she  pretended  I  was  severe  and  harsh 
to  her,  and  not  so  kind  as  the  lady  from  whom 
I  took  her.  She  has,  I  find,  frequently  met 
a  young  man  in  the  park.  He  was  with  her  . 
this  morning,  and  she  went  off  with  him  this 
evening  in  a  post-chaise.  I  find,  by  inquiring 
at  the  Bear  Inn,  that  although  he  went  by 
the  name  of  John  Brown,  the  gentleman  was 
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her  brother,  Mr.  Narcissus  Smoothly,  so  no 
doubt  be  has  enticed  her  to  run  away  home. 
One  of  the  Oxford  boys  knew  him,  and  told 
the  ostler  who  he  was.  As  the  post  is  just 
going  out  I  can  say  no  more  than  to  express 
a  hope  that  Miss  Julia  Finish  will  find  a  bet- 
ter friend  in  her  brother  than, 

"  Yours,  madam, 

Narcissus  read  the  letter  through,  was 
convinced  he  had  been  the  innocent  cause  of 
the  ruin  of  his  own  sister,  and  fell  down  in  a  fit. 

When  he  recovered  he  found  himself  in  bed, 
with  his  father  sitting  by  his  side.  To  him  he 
revealed  all  that  had  taken  place,  but  begged 
him  to  conceal  it  from  his  mother. 

Nicholas  was  greatly  shocked.  He  was  as 
ignorant  as  his  son  of  Julia's  having  been  re- 
moved from  her  former  situation  and  trans- 
ferred to  a  lady  near  Woodstock.  Mrs. 
Smoothly  had  purposely  concealed  it  from 
him,  not  wishing  that  her  son,  of  whom  she 
was  very  proud,  should  be  known  as  the  brother 
of  a  governess,  and  a  girl  to  whom,  for  reasons 
she  herself  could  not  assign,  she  entertained 
an  unnatural  aversion. 
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As  soon  as  daylight  appeared,  Nicholas 
hastened  to  London,  and,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  rode  on  the  coach.  He  went  to  a 
police-officer,  one  of  the  old  robin-red  breasts, 
who  were  capable  of  detecting  more  thieves 
and  tracing  ont  more  mysteries  in  one  day 
than  a  modern  bine-bottle  can  do  in  a  month. 
He  told  him  every  particular  that  he  conld 
gather  from  Narcissus,  and  begged  him  to 
use  his  best  endeavours  to  discover  the  young 
lady. 

At  the  Gloucester  Coffee-house  the  police- 
officer  found  the  waterman;  from  him  he 
learned  the  number  of  the  coach  which  bad 
been  called  off  the  stand  to  convey  a  gentle- 
man and  lady  from  the  inn,  and  the  driver's 
name.  He  soon  discovered  him,  and  told  him 
the  nature  of  his  business,  and  ordered  him  to 
drive  to  the  house  where  he  had  deposited 
his  fare.  He  was  not  surprised  at  being  set 
down  at  the  door  of  a  notorious  house  in 

Square.    A  short  conversation  with  the 

owner  produced  Miss  Julia  Finish,  who  had 
only  that  morning  discovered  and  resolutely 
resisted  the  vile  designs  of  Mr.  Duplex  Dou- 
r>leface,  who,  finding  that  his  attempts  were 
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m-1  lis  eiLsaeter  se^i   tiro-xi*,  had 


Jxla  11$  restored  to  ber  b:ci**.  Tie  sson\ 
icwCTK.  jr>t  l^rred  **•:-!  ii*:  si*  and  the 
cLr^r  Narcissi  tii  *■:«  yorr-'r  sanshtr. 
Tie  I*>rcas  Society  Ti>£r^i  tlerr  ft^Its  apon 
sister  Sq>>>t:l>.  arl  nr^ei  rer  oct  of  their  set. 

«:*i.  uiMr.  Sex  til  v.  *ii:w*r,  settled 
c^w^  wiii  hi?  50^  i-I  Lis  >tco-ii^i:er  is  a 
sc:lz  e*::ta^e  resjr  tie  river  Lea.  Narcissus 
kn  Oxford,  wiei*  *e  w^ls  aslant  to  sko* 
Lis  fere,  and  beisiaae  &  stealy an  1  painstaking 
riett  in  tb?  Bank  i^Ier  his  father.  Mr. 
Pcrlex  IV-Kcfsce  received  a  serei*  note 
fhm  Dr.  MeanweH.  to  wtooi  Nicholas  re- 
tw>i  his  baseness,  and  a  bint  that  his  name 
was  strack  off  the  books  of  Teakettle  Hall. 
He  wect  into  the  amy.  and  often  entertained 
lis  fciecds  at  the  mess-table  with  the  war  in 
which,  as  a  gar  Oxonian,  he  had  d*w  Mr. 
J;bi  Brown  fc-vara,. 

THE  END. 
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vain,  and  his  character  seen  through,  had 
wisely  absconded. 

Julia  was  restored  to  her  home.  The  story, 
however,  got  buzzed  about  that  she  and  the 
clever  Narcissus  had  done  something  naughty. 
The  Dorcas  Society  visited  their  faults  upon 
sister  Smoothly,  and  turned  her  out  of  their  set. 

Belle-vue  house  was  shortly  afterwards  va- 
cated, and  Mr.  Smoothly,  widower,  settled 
down  with  his  son  and  his  step-daughter  in  a 
snug  cottage  near  the  river  Lea.  Narcissus 
left  Oxford,  where  he  was  ashamed  to  show 
his  face,  and  became  a  steady  and  painstaking 
clerk  in  the  Bank  under  his  father.  Mr. 
Duplex  Doubleface  received  a  severe  note 
from  Dr.  Meanwell,  to  whom  Nicholas  re- 
vealed his  baseness,  and  a  hint  that  his  name 
was  struck  off  the  books  of  Teakettle  Hall. 
He  went  into  the  army,  and  often  entertained 
his  friends  at  the  mess-table  with  the  way  in 
which,  as  a  gay  Oxonian,  he  had  done  Mr. 
John  Brown  brown. 

THE  END. 
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